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BACON; 

3  WRITINGS,  AND  HIS  PIllLOSOPnY. 


.      .   Iiaa  himself  Boid,  tliat,  although  aome  books  may 
..  ..  ..U  l>;  deputy,  and  extracts  mode  of  lliem  by  olLora, 

bl  sliould  he  oiilv  m  the  less  important  ai^unii^Dti  and 
|e  meaner  aorl  of  books ;  "  else,"  he  adds,  "  distilled 
Boici  are  like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things." 
*ti5  is  in  his  essay  entitled  '  01'  Studies ;'  and  undoubt- 
iiii?  works  of  a  grp*t  writer  tan  only  be  properly 

'.  in  their  original  rorm, 

iibridgements,  coni]>endiiuos,  analyses,  orenoFthe 
•I  ihegreatcit  writers,  may  still  serve  important 
BrjHjses,  Ilproperly  executed,  even  the  student  ol'  the 
iginil  works  may  find  them  of  use  both  as  guides  and 
IrvmcmbmnRcn.  A  good  compendium  should  be  at 
■tt  the  best  index  and  synopsis.  The  more  extensive 
K  original  book,  or  books,  tiic  more  is  such  a  compcn- 
liiii  analysis  wanted,  not  to  supersede  or  bo  a  substi- 
Ic  for  the  original,  but  to  aecomjiony  it  as  an  introduc- 
u\  instniracnt  of  ready  reference.  It  is  like  a 
'  a  couniry  through  wnich  one  has  travelled,  or  is 
:o  travel ;  orrather  it  Is  like  what  is  called  the  kev- 
V  prefixed  to  a  voluminous  atlas,  by  which  all  the 
'"  nips  are  bnought  together  into  one  view,  and  their 

ation  facilitated. 
En  the  generality  of  readers,  again,   a  comprehensive 
If  in  Binnll  compass  of  an  extensive  and  vaJ ' 
~~'~      is  colcuIiLted  to  be  more  than  cuch  ai 

t  contents  or  ground-plan.    In  the  aanio 
{^niJ,  "Sonse  books  arc  to  be  tasted, 


liTBOSUcnoir.' 

t  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  cliewe 
'  digested ;  thnt  is,   some  books  are  to  be  read  oi 

Saria  ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  cui'iously ;  and 
■w  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  att«ni 
This  must  be  underetood,  from  the  title  and  whole 
of  the  eiHi^,  to  be  addressed  to  atudenU—to  the 
piiratively  lew  a  Jirge  portion  of  whose  time  is  oi 
witli  books.  If  the  illuitriouB  author  had  been  1 
of  the  subj'eet  of  readine;  in  general,  with  the  "  g: 
culty,"  as  ho  has  himself  called  it,  which  he  pnsaf 
HO  eminent  a  degree,  ofeontraeting  his  view  ss  well 
dilating  and  dispersing  it,  oT  making  his  mental 
Diieni«cope  to  discern  the  parts  of  nhatcvi^  he  ii 
gated  as  well  as  a  telcsco;>e  to  take  in  the  whol 
would  not  hare  omitted  to  remark  also,  that  tha 
book  is  often  to  be  read  in  one  way  by  one  man  a 
another  way  by  another.  We  cannot  have  a  beH 
wnple  than  his  own  wntintrs.  In  thtnr  entire  romi 
fill  many  volumes  ;  they  liave  been  eollepled  in  tb 
lour  large  folios,  in  five  quartos,  in  a  dozen  or 
octavos.  Let  the  student  ot  literature  or  philosopk 
flay  agiun ,  by  nil  means  read  and  inwardly  dig^ 
pspe  of  then ;  but  it  would  be  the  height  of  pedan 
xecommsnd  that  anything  like  tiiat  should  be  done' 
readers.  Even  if  the  entire  body  of  Bacon's  works 
be  pwtdueed  at  so  small  a  cost  as  to  be  within  thi 
of  sU  readers,  the  time  to  peruse  them  would  be  « 
Nor,  even  il'such  of  them  as  aic  not  in  Bngllsh 
he  all  translated  (whioh  they  have  not  yet  been), 
Jiey  be  found  to  be  ril,  or  nearly  all,  of  univetiai 
rest  Another  remark  that  Bacon  himself  woul 
liBve  {idled  to  make  if  he  had  been  examining  the 
tion  of  reading  books  in  its  whole  extent,  and  on  all 
is,  that,  with  few  exeeptiona,  all  books  lose  someth 
tbeir  Snt  importance,  at  least  for  the  world  "^ 
with  the  lap«e  of  time.  Works  of  seienee,  or 
Itnovled^,  eapsfiially,  are  always  to  seme  extei 
eeded,  at  least  for  their  main  or  priniMypurnos 
growth  or  extension  of  tiwt  very  brancfi  of  knoi* 


XstMomjcntai.  7 

tbty  may' have  been  the  firW  to  eet  before  the 
rmea,  as  the  torch  may  be  dimmed  ond  mnde  usc- 
7  the  ^;Tfaicr  light  it  has  itsi>lf  served  to  kindle. 
«f  whKt  Bacoa  ba£  left  de  ia  interesting  now  only 
■iag  dttier  i>e«B  or  seemed  to  be  of  iniportanee  a( 
■e  irlieri  it  vnslirst  pubKslied  ;  that  is  lo  tiay,  only 
pvidenoe  of  the  state  of  koonladgein  those  days. 

H  tke  same  thing  lliat  we  baie  elsRwbere  in  an- 
fma,  or  is  the  rodimentary  conwjition  of  what  is 
iilly  broaghl  ont  eliewbere.  To  the  student  of  the 
r  of  tdenue,  -or  of  the  progrvn  of  thought  and  di.a- 

in  the  mind  of  Bacon,  all  thexe  indinrtions  ere 
I  and  preiwus ;  he  will  scnitimze  them  nlJ  anii- 
and  will  even  widi  that  they  were  more  numerous. 

ii  the  results  of  tuch  scrutiny  principally  that  the 
ry  nader  wants :  at  mott  a  few  anccimens  of  Ac 
joni  and  variations  and  exploded  errors  will  be 
1  fbr  tiim.  Is  aobody  t«  be  ihooebt  entitled  ti> 
■nothing  about  Uaicon  mil   bia  philoBophy — about 

Brerylwdy  has  hourd  bo  much — who  cannot  or 
ot  make  himself  master  of  every  line  that  Baoon 
itteni'  Here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  there  is  one 
r  Icnowledge  which  tlie  prolesscd  student  of  the 
iIbt  tubject  in  qoestion  requires,  and  quite  another 
*ich  sutiices  for  the  genertl  reader— who  may  be 
Bred  as  a  mere  loidLer  on  Bt  the  operation  which 
Mr  ii  qwyingcn.  it  w  i^bt  that  nich  an  ob- 
rimrid  Iwiii  iiiiilwrtMBliim  -enoogii  of  the  matter 
qv^OBd  whit  he  Mcb  doae;  it  is  not  at  all 
Mf  itmt  ba  AmM  be  able  to  do  iL   :  Even  if  Ae 

*    "■   --•=--   ■  toiw  nmTomlly  difiiised,  still 

E  espodally  directed 
me  to  another ;  and 
it  there  mHBtstill  be  the  few 
gUy  inatructed,  and  the  many  to  whom  the  subject 
m  only  in  its  outlines  and  general  principleB. 
I  a  knowledge  of  what  is  called  the  Baconian  phi- 
f  we  hope  to  present  our  readers  with  the  mate- 
ir  acquinng  in  these  volumes.     Uur  plan,  oE  ^a- 

fiw  the  most  part  Bacon's  own  words,  wWl  haye  al 


I 


Itmt  l.he'iLd village  of  trusl worthiness  EUid  safety 
duty  will  be  to  confine  ourselves  principally  tO' 
tion,  end  to  deal  bot  little  cither  in  controversy  o 
ticism.  The  only  respect,  therefore,  in  which  i 
have  to  draw  upon  the  confidence  of  the  reader 
that  we  exhibit  all  tile  evidence  which  ia  r"*'"~ 
any  disputed  point. 

Bot  what  is  understood  by  the  Hacoman  pbila 
only  one  of  the  things  to  which  the  extant  wi' 
Bacon  relate.  About  hulf  of  tlie  entire  body 
even  if  we  exclude  his  Letters,  has  nothing  to  do 
system  or  method  of  philosophy.  If  we  cc  ' 
Reives  to  his  English  writing,  tne  portion  of 
relates  to  his  mothod  of  philosophy  will  be  foui 
lees  than  a  third  of  the  whole.  The  other  t» 
are  occupied  with  mMteri  Moral,  Theological, 
cal,  Political,  and  Legal. 

Bacon  is  a  great  name  both  in  the  history  of 
phy  and  in  our  English  liierftture.  At  tbn  sai 
with  the  exception  of  Ills  Essays,  what  ho  has  w 
*ery  little  known  to  the  general  reader.  H« 
therefore,  exactly  in  the  position  which  secma  t< 
expedient  that  an  account  of  his  works  should  b 
and  BO  much  of  them  as  can  be  made  geoerally 
ing  produced  for  popular  jwruBai,  in  such  a  fori 
present.  It  is  the  object  of  the  series  of  analy 
cnants  of  great  writers,  to  which  the  present  lola 
long,  to  introduce  the  moat  numerous  class  of  ri 
on  actual  acquaintance  with  those  chief  works,  in 
literature  and  in  that  of  other  countries,  with  tl 
■t  least  of  the  authors  of  which  everybody  ia 
And  this  we  believe  to  be  likely  to  provo  by  far 
I  effectual  way  of  promoting  the  more  general  stud 
-  vorks  in  their  original  and  coioplclc  form. 


r 


VS  MORAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  AND 
HISTORICAL  WORKS. 


Sbcttok  I. — The  Bssatb. 

r  of  Francis  Bacon  wbe  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
the  Great  Seal  from  the  accession  of  Queen 
nlSSS  till  hiddeath  in  1579;  hismoUicrwas 
■econd  of  the  toar  learned  dau^bicrs  of  Sir  j 
3ooke,  of  wbom  ihe  eldest  mamed  Lord  Bur- 
tbe  tbird  Lord  Russell,  eon  of  the  se<^nd  Earl 
,  Sbe  was  the  Efcond  wife  of  Sir  Nitholss, 
h>d  by  a  former  wife  three  sons  and  three 
Fraucu  wu  tbe  younger  of  two  sons  by  the 
riage,  the  other  being  named  Anthony. 
hora  in  London,  at  hi«  father's  residence, 
L  HoQN,*  from  having  been  properly  the  town 
r  the  Archlnshopt  of  York.  Mr.  Montagu 
1  il  the  iBine  house  which  is  now  numbered  3t, 
iog  the  comer  house  on  the  west  side  of  Vil- 
t ;  but  Villiers  Street  is  only  one  of  several 
.  were  built  npon  the  grounds  of  York  House, 
te  wu  dispoaed  of  liy  me  second  Villiers  Duke 
^wm  some  jeara  eutwequent  to  the  Bestora- 

oiue  was  mit«d  rrom  tbe  ArcLbuhap  of  Voik  'not 
:  Nicbolat  BacoD,  «h«n  Locd  Keeper  of  the  Great 
r  hii  meeatmt  io  Ihe  tame  aSice,  or  in  thai  of  IiOtd 
.  Sit  John  Puckering,  Lord  Elleimert,  and  finally 
HI*  UD.  It  «Bi  artenraids  acquired  rTom  Aicn- 
bew  by  tbe  crown,  and  beitoired  by  James  1.  upui 
Jta  af  Baciingbaai. 


The  common  account  of  this  York  Ilouse,- 
not  be  conroundcd  with  the  earlier  York  Hmi 
York  Place,  ao  colled  from  having  been  the  arehiepii 
residence  till  it  was  parchaied  by  iiemy  VIII. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  in  1530,  which  stood  od  the 
Whitehall,  aud  of  -which  a  portion  still  remain! 
official  residence  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  E^icheqi 
ii,  that  it  stood  a  little  t»  the  west  of  IJiiBO  J 
handsome  erection  MUl  called  the  York  Stan's  Wate 
in  the  midst  of  a  garden  skirted  by  the  river.  We 
if  any  part  of  it  extended  to  the  street.  The  expl 
of  &cod'3  first  biographer,  Dr.  Rawley,  in  his  ai 
Bi  |lrans!uted  by  himself  into  Latin,  which  —  '—  - 


"  infra  plateam  diclam  le  Slnind,"  which  would  ae 
mean,  nut  in  the  Stmnd,  but  below  or  back  from  it. 

His  birth  took  place,  according  to  Bewley, 
29nd  of  Jaouary,  1560;  But,  aa  we  arcoftcrwani 
that  at  his  death,  in  Aptil,  1626,  he  was  only  m  hia 
azth  year,  by  January,  1 560,  must  ba  meant,  as  vl 
theunial  miMe  of  compulation,  what  we  should  nc 
•Kuniary,  1561.* 

He  waasent  to  Trinity  Collego,  Cambridge,  wl 
was  only  in  his  thirteenth  year,  along  with  his  1: 
Anthony,  who  was  his  senior  by  two  or  three 
They  were  botli  matriculated  aa  tnembera  of  the  \ 
aity  on  the  lOlh  of  June,  1573.  It  is  not  very 
how  long  he  remained  ut  Cambridge.  Mr.  Mt 
makes  him  to  have  left  after  a  residence  of  oi 
years  jt    but     Rawley,     in    his   English   '  Life, 

*  DHgdale,  however,  in  his  'airnnage,'  Tol.ii.,  pp.  i 
U  the  account  ii  reprioted  hy  AtcUhiiUop  Teniioii 
'iBaooniana,'  p.  2*6,  moJres  him  to  have  been  bom 
ftnl  of  BlixabcCh,  whiah  would  be  in  JamiEirf,  ISCOl 
he  BCterwarda  contmiliaa  himielf  by  stating  (p.  357)  r 
hi*  death  in  April,  lG3S,he'waaiii  Iheaiity-aixth  jGacof  i 

t  Lifeip.  K.  Six  pBgf«  after,  indeed,  he  iiys  lliat 
aent  to  France  "  after  Ihree  yean'  nifidenu  in  the  Vsta 


a  ihe  anivaw'^,  alwut  lix- 
I'i  of  a^  (ui  his  Iiunltihip  hMli  beon  plem^  to 
<><•  uiystlt),  k;  liiat   fell  into  the  iDu^Im  of  Uut 
LyofAristode;   not  Ibr  tbe  VDrdileiHies»ortlM 
ii>  wham  lie- wouJd  aver  amribBailhi^  acui- 
iii  Tor  the  uii&uitiuliicas  oil  tile  vaj;   being'  » 
iiy,  u  Iu9  Lonlshii>  lucd  U  aaj^  «nly  strong  Tor 
wii"^  uiiJ  cunteBtions,  butburend' tbo  pToduetion 
■' ."  ^ftnefit  of  the  life  of  man.     In  which 
'  !o  his  djin^diH-."    In  the  whiKq|iient. 
■<■  espreawoa  ne  uses  is  ili^lly  dif- 
..  Ii:i[  more  precJM : — *^  Uotum  non  BOfr- 
.  ^.^1..  uato,"  vrhea  he  hod  all  but  completed 
iitU  jtm'.     The  time  referred  tn,  thca,  may  ba 
'  have  been  towards  the  clme  of  tho  jear  lfi7S. 
liimlutian  agreea  very  well  witfc  what  (ijiJowftin. 
-  jcroout :— "  Ailer  be  had  passed  the  circle  ol' 
.i{  nrts,  hU  bther  bought  fit  to  finmo  and  raaald 
<li3  ana  dC  state;   and,  Ibr  that  end,  sent  hini 
'.  I'^ranoe  witi  Sir  Amjas  Fnilet,  then  amjiloyed 
li'rliegerintoFrBnce."  AccorJinBlo  Mr.  Mim. 
'iir.  Note  O),  Sir  Amyaa  Paalet  was  seat  as  un- 
to Fnutce  in  September,  1578;  aUbmi|[ii  he 
iruly  subjoins  an  eztmct  ol'a  letter  froui  ^  Anitas, 
:^nii  June,  1677,  ia  which,  writing  to  a  friend  in 
1,  ho  aays,  "  One  yeim  is  already  spent  sdnce  m^ 
r<   (i«iu  you,"     In  his  SyAta  Sgliim'ma  (Ennen- 
i7 )  Bacon  himself  speaks  of  having  been  at  I'aria. 
'  was  "  aboutsixtaen  jean  old." 
I  i)>e  esceutiaaof  a  ^ort  visit  to  England  wiUt 
1 1 1-9  thiai  the  ambassador  to  the  queen,  which  must 
I'll  niBcIe  before  December,  1678,  when  Sir  Amyas 
:illt.'il.   Bacon  remained   in  FraniiC'  till  after  Llie 
■   I  \t  fjiilicr.  which  took  place  m.  Februaty,  1679. 
/.  :  "iptriraent  986)  he  mentions  having  been 
ri'c'eived'  the  news.     Hi*  later  biogra- 
i)  liavs  speut  aomn  time  after  the  re- 
I-  i'aiilel  in  visiting  the  provincial  parts 
ikere  arc  »ome  traces  m  liis  •M'ivinEp 
f  hast  once  made  an  excursion  W  w« 


mil 


MHIth-weit.  In  his  Si/lca  (Experiment  36(>)  be  n 
mention  of  a  mode  of  thickening  milk  practiMi 
a  vilhtge  near  Blois,  in  such  a  manner  aa  if  he 
seen  it ;  and  in  another  work  of  his  latter  years, 
Historia  Vit(e  et  Mortis,  he  records  a  ^conYeraatiM 
bad  had  with  a  person  whom  he  met  when  he  w 
young  man  at  Foictiers.  In  the  Sixth  Book  of  the 
AfirjmeRtis  Scientiarum,  he  gives  an  account  of  a  me 
of  cyphers  which  he  aaya  he  invented  when  he  w 
young  man  at  Paris.  It  was  in  that  capital,  no  do 
that  he  spent  by  far  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  wl 
of  the  two  ^ears  and  a  half,  or  thereby,  that  he  seen 
have  remained  abroad.  Mr.  Montaeii  mentions, 
fact  illustrative  of  the  imprcEsion  he  had  already  bi 
to  make,  "  that  an  eminent  artist,  to  whom,  whe 
Paris,  ho  sat  for  his  portrait,  was  so  conscious  of 
inability  to  do  justice  to  his  eKtraordinary  intelte4 
endowments,  that  he  has  written  on  the  side  of  hk 
ture,  Si  tafnila  darMur  digrut,  artinmm  maUem  "  (If 
canvas  were  worthy  of  it,  I  should  prefer  a  picture  o 
mind}.  This  is  the  portrait  of  ,which  Mr.  Montagu 
given  an  engraving  in  the  first  volume  of  his  editio 
the  works  of  Bacon,  where  it  is  described  as  a  i  '  ' 
by  nillyard. 

It  appears  that  Bacon  was  entered  a  student  of  Gl 
Inn  on  the  21st  of  November,  157fi ;  his  four  brotl 
Nicholas,  Nathaniel,  Edward,  and  Anthony,  being 
oil  entered  on  the  same  day.*  He  was  made  a  Ben 
of  his  inn  in  1580  ;  and  in  1588  he  was  elected  ] 
Reader.     In  Gray's  Inn  he  erected,  Rawley,  wli 

*  Tlic  truodaleaf  Baenii'aadiiiisaionaiaatudsntofG 
Inn  was,  we  believe,  ilaled  for  die  fitit  time  in  an  aitic 
the  'London  Review,"  No.  IV.  (for  October,  1B35),  p. 
nalr.  It  hod  be*n  amumeil  hy  Mr-  MontBgu,  that  he  di 
eomiaence  the  >tudy  of  the  law  dll  1380.  Ilie  authitrit' 
fetted  lo  by  liie  London  Reviewer,  is  the  Hntleian  MS.,  1 
which  ii  describfd  a>  "  a  larKeVDlnTDeoreopiea  of  them 
of  Gray'a  lim."    The  oiiginal  ndmissiou-book  fol  this  d: 


iO«.«ty  '^.Ati  dennt  mleor  rtructue  ooni- 
wn  Iqr  itfie.iiaine  (»  the Xord  Baocm'*  Lodg- 
^;]i9.  j«4li)Hted  by  tanu.  the  most  part  of  Iob 
tsfmjmm  only  ezeeptod)  onto  hit  ayingday." 
1mwt||iB«h»ai  Lewd Bmod resided,  MTti^ 
"  «i  anid  t»be  al  No.  1,  QnyH  Inn  Square, 
th  jide^iDii^  pair  of  stairs;  I  yiaited  them  in 
i.  Thej  are  and  tp  be,  and  th^  ^pon  to 
aaiw  at^'  in  whldi  they  must  hare  been  for 
fo  MDtmjfs ;  haqdsQine  oak  wainsoot,  and  a 
fsaipiii^  ofi^  the.  diiinney-pieoe.**.  ''  In  the 
Iff.  iHontagu  edds,  <' there  waa»  till  within 
PBOi^.  fivprywa,  ar  snuiU..eleTation  sumonded 
nlled  Xord  Beoon's  Meant,  and  tiieie  waa  a 
it  tiie  tveea  were  planted  by  him:  they  vwa 
9  nise  tibaneir  beikiing  now  on  the  west  side 
den,  and  they  stood<Moat  tbree-foiirths  hma 
mi/*  .^TkB  dpa  i»(  the  walks  were  alsp 
I,  .wlmm  he  wits  Double  Beader,  in  the 


mbagfOi  gives  firom  the  original  preserved  among 
>wneMSS.  aletter  of  Bacon's  to  Lord  Burghley, 
May,  1586,  from  which,  he  says,  it  appears  that 
some  time  before  applied  to  the  Lora  Treasurer 
d  within  the  bar,  or  to  be  made  what  was  then 
nner  barrister.  But  this  was  no  doubt  merely 
ition  to  be  made  a  bencher,  his  promotion  to 
k  Mr.  Montagu  has  previously  noticed.  The 
risters  of  that  day  were  the  benchers  and 
le  term  having  reference  to  the  bar,  not  of  the 
of  the  hall  of  the  inn,  and  the  place  occupied 
t  the  readings  and  exercises  of  the  house.  The 
srever,  is  interesting  for  what  Bacon  sa^s  of 
lisposition  and  habits  at  this  date.  ^*  1  find 
writes,  '*  that  such  persons  as  are  of  nature 
s  myself  is),  whereby  they  want  that  plausible 
which  others  have,  are  often  mistaken  for 
hit  once  I  know  well,  and  I  most  humbly 
our  Lordship  to  beJieve,  that  arrogancy  «ad 
in^  is  sofarlrom  my  nature,  as,  if  I  think 

b3 
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well  of  iiifBelf  in  onrtlitng,  it  ie  in  [his,  that  I  run  fi 
from  that  vice."  In  his  thirtieth  year,  Bcconiine 
Ml'.  MontagD  (meaning  apparmtly  tbe  year  1589),  I 
coa  was  apiwinted  Queen's  Coimsrf  learned  oxttwJ 
'  aa  honour,"  it  is  added,  "  -which 'until  thati 
rr  been  coufeirod  upon  any  member  of  the  ■ 
tension.''  Rawley  calls  it  "  a  grace  (if  I  eir  not)  a 
known  tiefcre."* 

It  spjiears  to  have  been  from  about  thia  date 
Bacoii  boifon  to  atluch  htmself  to  the  prevsli^Dt  i 
faeourito,  the  EnrI  of  EiBei.  Nevertheleas,  itwBs  ti 
this  very  timet  that  hia  relotionB  the  Cecils,  h  . .  . 
they  were  to  Essex  and  his  faetion,  procured  for  hint 
reversion  of  the  valuable  place  of  Register  of  the' 
Chamber.     It  was  worth  about  J6(XW.  per  oi 


r,  Jiudiue  adds,  " 
said  to  have  been  tbe  Bnt  King'a  Counul  imda  the  d^ 
SergBttut." 

f  Wc  do  not  find  IhM  Mr.  Montagu  anywheie  atn 
lireciie  dale  to  thi»  appointmeut,  allhongh  lie  nolicea  it 
Uie  year  1501  f'  Life,'  p.  iivl.).  But  Dugdalo  (in  '  B. 
auB,'  p.  2-17)  BtatnthBt  Bacon  was  made  one  of  tlie  Clt 
the  Council  in  33  Elit,  quoting  as  iiis  authority  the  I 
RdUb  of  thai  jreni,  p.  11.  The  32  Eliz.  eitpniiwl 
Nov.  1S8S  to  Nov.  1990.     Thii,  we  suppoie,  ia  the  mm 

EnmtBKnt  which  Rawley  designalfs  a*  tliat  of  Rcgiiler  i 
nr  Chamber;  the  JudgM  of  the  Court  of  Star  Ch( 
having  l>een  ttie  Loidi  of  (be  Couucil,  or  (diiiif  niniaten 
mown.  Indeed  it  ie  deoi,  from  a  cotnpariiuu  of  voiiou 
lagee  in  the  ^erlan  Paptrt  (edited  by  Mr.  Collier  for 
Camden  Society,  4tD.  London,  1810),  that  tlie  office 
wbicli  Bacon  held  the  teversion,  wu  called  iodlffereutly 
Clerkthip  of  the  Council,  or  the  ClerlcBliiu  of  tbe  Star  Oi 
ber  {Cmifir  pp,  272  and  «9>  Mr.  Collier,  liowevet, 
ajmear  to  be  imslakcn  in  bis  aHertlon,  at  p.  266,  tirat 
did  not  obtain  the  revenion  of  the  Cleikihip  of  di 
Cfaamb«c  till  mme  time  after  his  diaappoiutment  in  r«g 
-■■-  aSee  of  Solicitoi-GvaaaX. 


psaysBawley,   "he  waited  in  espoclaljcm  eillier 
I  near  tweutjr  years  i  ot'wbich  hie  IoHl«hi|i  wniild 
pQueeo  Eliubelh's  tiiue,  thu  it  waa  liiu)  anutW 
Nind  buttaling  [obutlicgj  apaa  Lis  liome,  wliiuh 
~    I  his  proaptict,  but  it  Jid  Bot  fill  hl«  barn. 
'  1  the  time  of  Kiag  Junes   it  fell  unto 
»u)   scarcely  be  OHule  miklMr  of  I'hargu 
.    t  Elizabeth  or  her  miiusters,  a»  the  worthy  chap- 
big  bii  zeal  would  uimo^t  uit^e  it,  tbat  tJio  o&ec  did 
3t  iiwoiae  vacant  soooer.     Bacon's  failure  in  oblaiuina 
i'l  iiruwnt  ptovinoD,  he  gees  on,  "might  be  irapiitcJ, 
I  much  to  berM^cEty's  arersetiesi  or  diBslfiwtiua 
■'■■s  liim,  ae  to  tlis  arts  and  poller  of  a  greul  status- 
hm  [lie  means  Burghlej],   who  laboiircd  by  all 
'  luu*  aod  secret  means  to  suppress  and  ket^p  him 
I :  Icat,  if  be  bad  risen,  he  might  hate  ol)scur«I  hie 
According  to  Mr.  Colliei'  (JEijerixm  Pofmrs, 
'' '),  "  flitrv  is  some  reason  Id  tkiiok  that  Bacon  at 
'  ii-  pcLKLta  secietary  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil." 
'  liapa  at  a  date  ooiuidecably  kler;  tW 
/ives  occasion  to  the  rcinai^,  and  wliich 
<ir('S9ed  in  the  hand>writiiig  of  Haeon^  ii 
!  December,  I5ST. 

.   however,  Bocon  bad  commeQCcd  his 

.  r,in.    loatead  of  havings,  as  is  commonly 

I'll  parlioDient  ia',lS92_,  it  appears  from 

■  Noiilia  PuiUameataria  and  D'Ewes'a 

"'''   ilii>>  iie  bad  sat  in  every  Home  of  Commons 

'^ni'fitih.pu'liamBnt  of  Elizabeth,  which  met  inl&SS, 

n^  returned  to  that,  parliam^t  for  Alelcombe  Begis; 

'  I'nlwtb'B  rixth  parliament,   which  met  iu  1386,  for 

'  ">»;  lo  her  seventh,  which  met  in  1688,  for  Liver- 

'    '1  hor  eighth,  which  mot  m  1532,  for  Middiesra  ; 

■   Hiotb,  wliieh  met  in  1S9I,  ibr  Ipswich ;  to  her 

-■  "hJBU  mi-t  m  1G01-,  for  both  Ipswich  and  St.  Al- 

*"'  "^  n  he  dected  to  serve  for  the  former  place  ■■,  to 

t  furiiaaieat,  which  met  in  1608,  agwu  ^*ffl 

'»pke&,  when  be  elected,  as  before,  to  sett* 


t 


nA.cOM  e  W0BK8. 

net  in  1614,  Tor  St.  Albaa'e,  for  Ipawicb,  and  f< 
^Juiversityof  Cambridge,  when  he  elected  to  serve  fi 
Ut.  It  seema  to  have  been  itt  itui  more  spnoiouB  i 
t  tho  Uouse  of  Commooa  that  Bacon's  eloquence 
.,irokc  ibrth  so  as  to  attract  observation.  One  ace 
Ifadeed,  ii,  tbat  it  waa  not  till  1594  that  he  made  hti 
pleading  at  the  bar,  bis  previous  profeasLonal  pn 
having  been  con&ied  lo  liia  chainbeis,  or  at  Ihe  xa 
the  iiueriorcoarts."  The  deseriplion  that  has  been 
of  hia  oratarj  by  Ben  Jonson  would  aoem  to  I; 
special  refefonce  io  hia  speaking  in  Parliament : — " ' 
Mf  pened  in  my  time  one  noble  speaker,  who  was  I 
gravity  in  hia  speaking.  Uii  Imi^age,  where  he 
spare  or  pass  by  a  jest,  waa  nobly  censorious  [« 
like].  No  man  ever  spake  more  neatlj-,  more  pr 
more  weightily,  or  suffered  Iceb  emptiness,  less: 
neu,  in  what  he  uttered.  No  member  of  his  speec 
coniiatedof  hiaown  graces.  Hisliearerscould  n 
or  look  aside  from  liim,  without  loae.  He  coj 
where  he  spoke,,  and  had  his  judges  angry  and  ]d 
at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their  affections  mt 
ius  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  beard  bit 
leit  he  should  make  an  end."t 

In  1592,  aJao,  appeared  Bacon's  first  publicatii 
lar  as  is  knovni :  '  Cerlaia  Observations  upon  a 
pnblishcd  this  present  year,  1S92,  entituled  A  De 
tioii  of  the  True  Cauaea  of  the  Great  Troubles  pi 

rid  to  be  intended  agiunst  the  ft«alm  of  En^ 
will  fall  to  be  noticed  when  we  come  to  gif 
sceountof  hia  political  writings. 
I    On  the  promotion  of  S^  Edward  Coke  to  bo  Atlo 


■•  B.  Brit  and  edit,  vol.  i.  p.  404. 
y.f  'DiKcverie.;'  Workj,  by  GlJRir.l,  is.  184. 
Wt  are  oIbo  indebted  for  (be  knowledge  of  a  r>ecullaril;r 
manner  of  apeating  i — "  My  Lord  ChaiiOBllor  of  F 
wnngelh  his  speeuhes  from  the  etringi  uf  bit  hand,  an 
coiuiielluci  from  tiie  picking  of  Ihsir  leetli." — Conve, 
mith  Itrammomi,  edited  by  Mr.  D.  Laiiig  fur  Slial 
Saeielj;  Sea.  Loivi.,  1812,  p.  3&. 
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ral,  in  April,  1594,  Bacon  became  a  candidate  for 
cant  office  of  Solicitor-General ;  but  another  person 
k'cntually  appointed.  Upon  this  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
bad  exerted  himself  in  his  friend's  behalf  with 
fftlinary  zeal,  and  took  his  failure  much  to  heart, 
icently  presented  him  with  an  estate  near  Twicken- 
which  he  afterwards  sold  for  1800/.  The  fact  has 
nrcumstantially  related  by  Bacon  himself. 
1596  he  completed  and  dedicated  to  the  Queen 
ollection  of  some  of  the  Principal  Rules  and  Maxims 
:  Common  Law,  with  their  Latitude  and  Extent ;' 
lis  work  was  not  published  till  1630,  some  years 
the  author's  death,  when  it  was  printed  along  with 
er  tract  subsequondy  written,  *  The  Use  of  the  Law, 
Tservation  of  our  persons,  goods,  and  good  names, 
iing  to  the  practice  of  the  Taws  and  customs  of  this 
'  both  being  included  under  the  title  of  *  The  Ele- 
,  of  the  Common  Law  of  England.'* 
d  now  we  come  to  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
?  Essays,  which  appeared  in  a  small  8vo.  volume, 
the  following  title  : — *  Essayes.  Ileligious  |Medi- 
«.  Places  of  Pcrswasion  and  Disswasion.  Scene 
lowc'l .  At  London.  Printed  for  Ilumfrey  Hooper, 
TO  to  be  sold  at  the  blacke  Beare  in  Chauncery 

1  5*j7.'  Only  the  leaves  are  numbered,  and  there 
3  of  them  in  all,  in  two  scries;  of  which  the  first, 
diiijr  to  13  leaves,  is  occupied  with  the  Essays. 
1 4th  leaf  presents  the  following  new  title : — *  Medi- 
cs .Sacrac.  Londini.  Excudebat  Johannes  Windet. 
■  Then  follow,  on  14  more  leaves,  the  ^ledita- 
Sarrac,  in  Latin,  being  the  same  that  arc  called 
iilni!ous  Meditations  on  the  first  or  general  title- 

Tlio  leaf  numbered  16  of  this  second  series  pre- 
a  third  title  : — '  Of  the  Coulers  of  good  and  evill, 
;nicnt.    1097  ;'  and  it  is  followed  by  IG  leaves  con- 

^Ir.  ^liHifagn,  liowevor  ('  Life,'  \u  xxxv.)  appears  to  con- 
X'\*-  •  Maxims'  and  the  ^Use'  iis  having  originally  formed 
voik.     The  Dedication   to  Elizabeth,   and  llw  Pvvi^acc, 
y  ajij'ly  ou)y  to  the  'Maxims.' 


» 


I  Mning  the  tract  so  cnllciJ,  \ieiiig  the  same  that  is  ( 
t  Kaces  of  Pei-swasion  and  Disswiwon  in  the  generBl' 
[  Hie  Meditaiiane»  Snerae  are  printed  in  llie  Italic  li 
I '  like  Esaans  and  Colours  iii  tbe  Roman,  On  Ae  ba 
'ifie  last  lenf  are  the  words — "Printed  at  Londo 
John  Windet  for  Hamfrey  Hooper.     1597.'"' 

We  maj  obacrre,  that,  notn  it h standing  the  date  '■ 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  volume  rc«llT  appeKP 
the  early  part  oFwhat  we  should  now  call  die  yearl 
The  fismr^B  are  inscribed  bjtbeauthor  "ToM.  Ant 
Bacon,  hia  deare  Brother;"  ihe  Dedication  being  i 
"  From  my  chamber  at  Graies  Inne  this  30  of  Jam 
IB97."     This  would  mean  January,  1598,  accor<& 

collection 

MSCtly  the  same  title-page,  except  only  that  the  di 
1G9S.  It  may  have  appeared,  uierefore,  either  ii 
same  year  with  the  former  or  in  the  beginning  o 
year  1599.  It  is  in  12ino.,  and  the  page  b  of  a  sa 
aiie  than  in  the  former.  Only  the  leaves,  of  which 
are  60,  are  norabered.  It  is  not  so  neatly^  prinb 
the  edition  marked  1S97;  but  the  chief  Jtfferetice  ii 
flie  Seligioua  Meditationt  are  now  in  English.     Th 

Crtioular  are  ftill  of  the  groasest  misprints — all  of' 
re  been  carefully  preserved  in  Mr,  Montagn'a  et 
The  only  other  Icnown  impression  of  the  same  g 
fern  (having  also  the  MetHlatioita  in  English)  is  a 
Bvo.,  "  printed  at  London  for  John  Jaggaro,  dw 
in  Fleete  Streets,  at  the  hande  and  Starre,  near  Ti 
Barre,    1606."   Thedataof  the  Dedication  is  also  a 

*  Mr.  MoDlBgii  aayi  that  the  '  Kebgiouj  MediUtioDI 
tjot  pcinted,  at  the  '  Eiaaya  '  are,  fur  Hooper.     "'  '  '    ''    ^ 


^e  but  one  he  saya,  "  Althaugb  the  riiune  of  Boot 
t  apifeac  in  tba  title  untLxeil  to  the  '  MedilatI 
ii  evident  llmt  Wiudet  was  Ihe  prmler  Tor  tic 


clearly  enough  that  the 

-U  printed  Yot  Hooper.     Mc  Montagu  also  eip 

WiiaieU  01  if  Ihe  '  Pkcei  of  Pcmwoiion  and  Dinwoiiou.' 
■  -  -ecoud  lifle  of  the 'Religious  Meililotioiii.' 


one  ihe  radimeiitary  forms  of  conipositions  after-  3  i  ^ 

iserted  among  the  Euays.  M  ]l 

next  edition  that  has  been  discovered  is  dated  f  j: 

nd  contains  *38  Essays;   namely,  nine  of  those  '^': 

r  published  (the  8th,  entitled  *  Of  Ilonour  and  *ji;. 

ion/  being  omitted),  and  29  new  ones.     Of  the  .??* 

it  are  reprinted,  also,  several  are  considerably  en-  . ' " . 

The  Table  of  Contents  enumerates  40  Essays ;  ' 
two  hist,  entitled  *  Of  the  Public/  and  *  Of  War 
ice,'  are  not  given. 

Fifth  edition,  also  dated   1612,  appears  to  bo  ^ 

piracy  of  Jaggard's.     It  contains  39  Essays ;  ^'  ^ 

toe  10  formerly  printed  (but  without  the  enlarge-  » i . 

and  the  29  new  ones,     it  has  likewise  the  ReU-  ^*   ' 

^editiUionSj  and  the  Places  of  PersuaaUm  and  kI  i., 

Sixth  edition  is  also  by  Jaggard,  and  is  dated  P '  ^<  i 

It  is  a  transcript  of  the  Fouith  edition,  with  the  j) '  ■■' 

of  the  Essay  '  Of  Honour  and  Reputation,'  there  11 '  I|H 

It  contains,  therefore,  the  same  39  Essays  as  ii  1  ' 

th  edition,  but  differently  arranged,  and  with  |n(  ^  - 

of  them  extended  and  altered.  :;^  ■  '  ^ 

Seventh  is  an  Edinburgh  edition,  printed  for  I'r. 

ELart,  and  dated  1614.    It  is  a  copy  of  the  Ia<t  i     -., 

ed.  K-  ■' 
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in  Paul's  ChurehyaWl.  1625."  It  eontai 
_  8 ;  namely,  the  38  published  in  the  Fnurth  « 
and  20  additional  ones.  Several  of  those  formerlj 
linhed  have  also  new  litlep,  and  are  otiierwise  alteri 

In  the  origfnal  Dedication  of  the  Essays' 
Anthony  Bacon,  his  dear  Brotlier,"  Bacon  says, 
and  Beloved  Brother,  I  do  now  like  some  tha 
orchard  ill  neighboured ;  thai  cathcr  their  fruit  be 
is  ripe,  to  prevent  stcaliug.  'I  hese  tragmeiits  of  a 
ceitB  were  going  to  print ;  to  labour  the  stay  of  U« 
been  troublesome,  and  subject  fo  tnierprelation  ^ 
tbem  pass  hod  been  to  adventure  I  the  wrong  they 
receive  by  untrue  copies,  or  by  some  gamislitnent ' 
it  might  please  any  thai  should  set  thetn  forth  to  ' 
upon  them."  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that, 
then  common,  they  had  already  been  for  some  ti 
dilating  in  manuscript.  He  Kfles  on  lo  sncali  of  tl 
having  passed  long-  ago  from  his  pen,  and  intimate 
they  are  now  published  as  they  were- originally  wi 
And  in  this  sfatement,  it  should  be  observed,  he 
t»  refer  to  all  the  contents  of  the  little  volame — ' 
Meditiaiow  and  the  Colours  of  Good  and  JEcU,  i 
as  to  the  Emays. 

The  short  address  concludes  with  an  exprcsj 
«»ong  ftfffeetion,  which  ia  further  inferesling  for 
closure,  at  this  early  date,  of  what  appears  to  hav4 
Sacon's  conviction  in  regard  to  his  own  true  Bph 
the  close  At  well  as  at  the  outset  of  his  public  Ti(^ 
the  depth  of  (heir  reciprocal  love,  he  says  to  his  bi 

•  We  liftve  alMtracted  the  nallces  uf  ilie  Imt  ..._  . 
editions,  aa  well  as  we  Muld,  ftnm  Mr.  MoalaBu's  i^ 
oocount,  'l,ife,'nol«3  I.  But  in  liia  'tabular  cooi  -™ 
me  edition  of  1625  with  the  regul^  edition  of  1612, 
(he  Itt  EnBj  of  the  foimei  to  be  the  tame  with  llie  . 
Ifltler,  whereas  it  ia  quite  diSetent  and  new ;  the  3nl 
fcnner  to  be  new,  whereas  it  correipondj  in  great  par 
~n<tof  (he  latter;  and  [beSaihof  llie  forniet  to  be 
^  ii  an  exlcniion  of  the  381h  of  tie  laller, 
t  i  That  is,  as  we  should  now  say, 


Oil,  I  sometimes  wish  your  infirmitiet  trans- 
nny»!lf,  that  her  Mejeaty  might  have  iha 
I  active  and  ubla  e  niiiul  j  oud  I  might  be, 
confined  to  these  contemplations  and  Btudics, 
lui  the  fittest."  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  who 
1  o{  great  ahilit;  and  accomplishniont,  was 
ile  GO  afflicted  witli  gout  as  to  incapantUe 
ing,  and  died  in  IGOl  or  1602.     Wlien  the 

rcpubliahed  in  1612,  increased  to  four  limea 
I  numbei'  and  extent,  but  without  the  JHedi- 
he  Coloiirs  of'  Good  and  £vil,  tlie  tbraier  of 
>eea  now  mostly  turned  into  Essays,  wliile 
act  was  reserved  to  be  incorporaled  in  the 
"i*  SciaUiaiian,  Bacon  dedicated  them  to  Sir 
ible,  who  was  married  to  a  sister  of  lAdy 
e  sars,  "  My  last  Essaya  I  dedicated  to  my 
',  Mr.  Anthony  Qacon,  who  is  with  God. 
mgU,  my  papers  this  vacation,  I  ibund  others 
labirs  ;  wiuch  if  I  myself  shall  not  su&r  to 
Jiseth  the  world  will  not,  by  the  often  print- 
ai-mer."     These  last  words  may  lead  us  to 

Jaggard's  edition  of  1606  (eupposed  to  be 
I  not  been  the  only  re-impression  of  the 
ys  ufior  thoir  tirat  oppcaranee  in  1597  or 
^  no  other  intermediate  editimi  is   ttow 

froBi  a  letter  first  published  in  St^heni's 
sction  ('  Letters  and  Remains,'  4to.,  Lend. 
BacoD  had  originally  designed  to  dedicate 
lition  to  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  who  died 
F  November  in  that  year.  The  hook,  there- 
'  mfer  did  not  come  out  till  towards  ihe  end 

or  perhaps  not  till  atler  the  beginiung  of 

kUer  is  in  fact  the  intended  Dedication  to 

"  Having,"  Bacon  begins,  "  divided  my 

contempiatiTe  and  active  part,  I  am  desirous 

U^ty  end  your  Highness  of  the  fruits  of 

thougn  thev  be."  The  Essays  he  goes  on 
a  only  "  bnef  notes,  set  down  rather  sigmft- 

aaxfoutly."    "  The  word,"  he  coutinues, 


F 

Kit  is 


iakte,  but  the  thing:  U  ancient;  for  Seneca's  Epiatl 
Siadlius,  if  jou  mark  them  well,  are  but  Esaaya,  tb~^ 
dispersed  nieditntioiw,  though  convejed  in  the  foi 
Epistles."  As  for  the  present  coiapoaitionB,  he  add 
lua  "  cndeaTOured  ta  miDie  them  not  vulgar,  bucoian 
whereof  a  nun  shall  find  much  iit  experience  and 
ill  books ;  BO  as  they  a«e  neither  repetitions  nor  fimi 

It  was  Bacon's  practice  to  improve  and  make  uddi 
to  the  Essays  throughout  bis  life.  In  the  letter  toi 
shop  Aojdiewa  prefixed  to  bis  tract  entilhs'  '  '~ 
Yurtisement  touctiing  an  Holy  War,'  which 
in  1622,  he  aaya,  after  speaking  of  bis  other 
"  As   tor   my   Essays,   ajid   some   other   particuie 


t  tliem  but  Oi 
other  studies,  and  in  that  sort  purpose  lo  ci 
though  I  ant  not  ignorant  that  those  kind  of  v 
would,  with  less  pains  and  embracement,  perhitps,  j 
more  luBlre  and  reputation  to  my  name  thaa  thoae  a 
which  I  have  in  band.''  From  what  has  bcea  stata 
will  be  Been  that  the  successive  forms  which  the  f 
nsBuined  as  publidied  by  the  aathor  are  to  be  foua 
the  three  edilionsof  1597  (or  1598),  of  1612  (the  rap 
sditiou  of  that  date),  and  of  1625,  The  lust-mentu 
edition  is  dedicated  to  the  potent  royal  &vourite,.Vii 
Duke  of  Buekingham,  between  vhaia  sod  Bai 
most  intimate  alliauce  had  subsisted  from  the  f--^ 

Eeunuice  of  the  former  at  court.  Having  dedicated 
natauralion  to  the  King,  tmd  his  History  of  Henrj 
Seventh,  us  also  his  portions  of  Natural  History  (n 
ing  certain  tracts  in  what  is  odled  the  Third  Pal 
the  Instauratio  Magna)  to  the  Prince  (thai  is  Fi 
Charles,  allerwords  Cbarles  L),  Bacon  infurnu 
grace  that  lie  now  dedicates  the  £kaays  to  him ;  "  bei 
be  says,  "  of  the  best  fruits  tbat,  liy  the  good  tnci 
which  God  gives  to  my  iien  and  labours,  I  could  yi( 
Of  all  his  other  works,  he  observes,  they  have  bei 
most  current;  "  for  that,  as  it  seems,  they  come 
to  men's  business  and  bosoms."  And  he  has  eni 
tiera,  heatiUes,  "  both  in  tuunber  and  w«ight;  at 
ti^are  indeed  a  new  work,"    "  1  liiwg^it  ft. 


adda,  "  Bgrceable  to  raj  aSeclioii  and  obligft-  . 
our  Gwce  Co  prefix  your  name  before  them 
inglieh  and  in  I^tin ;  for  I  da  coaceiie  tliat  the 
unie  of  them,  being  in  the  universal  language, 
aa  lon^  as  books  last."  He  takes  care  to  intr- 
l  he  bsB  now  ^9o  LraiiElatcd  his  '  Henry  the: 

inbi  Latin  :*  tiie  Instaumtion  and  tlte  Nutiind 
were  originally  pablisbed  and  nrittan  in  that 
Bat  tiM  I^Un  version  of  the  Essays,  of  whicb 
peaks,  was  not  printed  till  some  years  ailer  Iw 
and  the  translation  of  tite  History  of  Heniy 
ith,  along  nitboljier  pieces,  were  jirst  publish^ 
.awley,  in  a  tblio  volume,  at  London,  in  1638. 
a  title,  wbich  was  given  to  the  Essays  by  Bacon 
9  '  S«iiioiies)yidelea,  si'e  Interiara  Serum ,'t 
tagu  seems  to  consider  the  translation  as  being 
wn  throughout— -quoting,  oddly  enough,  as  the 
n  of  them  given  ^  Bawley,  'Sermanes  Fidelcs, 
Unwiatissiiiui  AuctOK,  praetermitun  in  paucia- 
I  donatos.'  We  need  not  say  that  the  Icamea 
irae  iacapable  of  writing  anything   like  this. 

title-page  (ibrit  is  from  that  that  111?  words^ 
W(i)  deecribes  as  for  the  niost  part  turned  into 
Bacon  hiEdself  is  not  (ha  Sennones,  but  the' 
■me,  ttie  general  title  of  which  i»  '  SCoralium' 
HI'  Tomui.'  Ah  it  contains  the  Tolumifians  .Zle 
«  Sdetttiarvm,  and  other  long  tteittises,  and 
aua  fbrm  a  Teiy  Hnall  part  of  it,  tbey  may  be* 
e  few  Aiaffs  of  which  the  autho-  himself  wtv 
■ndator.  In  his  Life  of  Bacon,  it  is  bne,  botfr 
SngliBb  and  in  the  Latin,  Rawley  seems  to 
3  d»e  idtin  translation  of  tJie  Eeeays  among^ 
w>  perfbmanees.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we- 
n  hiBself,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Toby 
,  without  date,  but  apparently  written  in  1622 

in  the  Latin  ii  quite  «iplicit ; — "  Quam 
ati." 

I  iatia  Letta  to  Fathir  Eulgeulie, 


;  1628,*  eipregaing  himself  in  o  way  which  ii 
ElUt  that  he  did  not  then  intend  to  be  his  on 
Uor,     "It   is  true,"  ho  says,   "  my  labours  a 

It  set  to  have  those  works  which  I  had  formerly 
■hed,  as  that  of  Adoaacemeiit  cf  Leamotg,  t 
JmiTy  Seventh,  Chat  of  the  Essays,  being  n 
"  de  more  perfect,  well  translated  into  L 
lelp  of  Bome  good  pens,  which  forsake  me  n(  . 
Dodern  lan^ages  will  at  one  time  or  other  pl^ 
ibmkru^ts  with  books,  and,  since  I  have  lost  mu 
llrilh  this  age,  I  would  be  glad,  as  God  shall  ) 
3,  to  recover  it  with  posterity."  And  Arc 
ison  says  expressly,  speaking  of  the  Essays,  ^ 

n  translation  of  them  was  a  work  performed  byi 

ands ;  by  those  of  Dr.  Hacket  (late  Bishop  of  J 
leld),  Mr.  Benjamin  Johnson  (the  learned  and  jud 
pet),  and  somo  others,  whose  names  I  once  he" 

:.  Bawley ;  but  I  cannot  now  recall  them. 

itin  edition  he  gave  the  name  of  Sermo»es  Fub 

I  manner  of  the  Jews,  who  called  the  words,  i 
r  observations  of  the  wise,  Fuilhful  Sayings ;  tl 
t«dibIo  proportions,  worthy  of  firm  assen! 
cceptance.  And,  as  I  think,  he  alluded  n 
trlj  in  this  litle  to  a  jMissago  in  Eeclesiasles  (xii.  I^ 
rhere  the  preacher  saith  that  he  sought  to  fial 
Terba  Deieclabilia  (as  Tremellius  rendereth  th<{ 
rew),  pleasant  words  (that  is,  perliups,  his  Bd 
lanticles),  and  Verba  Fidelia  (as  the  satiie  TremJ 
uthful  sayings  (meaning,  it  may  be.  Lis  coUecU 
'Siverbs).     In  the  next  verse  he  colls  them  H-'ij 

!  Wise,  and  so  many  goads  and  nails  given  nft  ( 
lestore,  Irom  the  same  shepherd  (of  the  flo({ 
[irael)."f  Bacon  himself,  in  Vn  letter  to  Fatheqj 
[entio,  intimates  that   he  prcfeircd  the  title  Serf 


'  Tbe  lulter  is  placed  by  Bicch,  ii 

tpuhliiheil,  under  Ibc  year  1633  ; 

Latin  tnuulul'         '  "      '  '  ' 


jut,i 


licb  waspihlished  iu  that  year,  as  only  in  pmgrcu,  ■ 
oaf  hare  been  mitten  in  1622.  J 

^treduction  eo  '  Baconiaiio,'  1610,  p.  91. 
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r.'iffes,  ns  weightier  llinn  that  of  Sanni  Morob'  wliiti* 
liiiil  i)eeii  given  to  the  Essays  in  the  Italmn  tranilutions  ;• 
— ■■  Verum  illi  libro  nomen  graviiu  iaipoiio." 

It  is  a  curious  fitct  that  at  one  tima  Bacon's  Essayft 

ajjpcar  to  have  been  generalty  known  and  read  only  iti' 

hn  Enduh  translation  trom  the  Latin.     Thus,  the  writer 

of  the  Life  of  Bacon  in  tho  first  edition  of  the  Diogra^ 

f^ia  Britannicfl,  published  about  the  middle  of  the  lost 

century,  tcHs  ua  that  it  is  from  the  Latin  translation  w< 

have  tho  Essays  in  Bacon's  Worits,  referring  to  w  bat  ii. 

culled  Mallet'scdition,  which  appeared  in  1753.     Hume, 

it  may   be  remarked,   has  desciibed   Bacon's  prose  aa 

barluroui.     And,  what  is  atil)  more  sorprislu?,  Du^d 

Stewart,  in  his  Preliminary  DisserlaUon  to  Osc  Ency- 

ctopsdia  BritannicB,  written  and  published  within  thd 

last  thirty  ^eors,  expresses  his  astonishment  that  Ittt- 

con's   English   style  should   have    been    preferred    by 

Bisliup  Burnet  to  that  of  Sprat!     If,  indeed,  bis  wonder' 

had  been  that  M  Just  a  iudgment  should  have  proceeded 

from  Bumct,  it  would  be  more  intelligible ;  but,  on  tho 

contrary,  Iliimet  is  strangely  enouffb  brought  forward  ua 

"Till  conlempliblc  judge  of  style  ;'  and  It  is  declared  to 

■  rrificult  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  he  proceeded 

:i   hiizurding  so  ostraordinary  an  opinion."     The  pas- 

.  necufs  in  a  note  at  p,  40  (last  edition)  ;  and  is  fol* 

111  up  by  an  exclamatioo  about  the  inferiority,  "in  all 

liigher  qualities  and  graces  of  style,"  of  the  pro 

:i|Hi8itlons  of  Swift  (o  those  of  Fope  and  Addison. 

'  need  not  say  that  an  editor  of  Bacon's  Essays  would 

be  thought  out  of  his  senses  who  should  giro  [heai 

iiy  other  English  than  Bacon's  own, 

I  -,   the  Essays  stand   in  Bacon's  last  and  most  com. 

Two  Italian  tmmlatiuns  bearing  liiia  titltfaad  already  np 

[.  .„.ah<  Ifiia  (by  Mr.  Toby  MaHl.ew),tlie  other  iu  1(111 

xl.iliiin  liad  oIm  been  publi^ed  at  Loodun  ii 

■■.,.  title  of  '  E«»y»  Motaiii.'      TliU  WM  VVu 

Liliiir  Oorge^  ilie  common  friend  of  Bacon  an 

■  ilieSngliab  trajulator  of  Bacon" »  tieaJiic  ' 

^jl^  .   I     ■'■"".'    Air.  aCanlaffu  everywhere  gives t^ien 

^^B|  B-f  Ji^  not  kna\r  iipou  what  autborily. 


^^'a"! 


,  the  first  is  entitled  '  Of  Truth,'  and 


'Wlml  1b  Truth*'  aaid  Jesting  Piiate,  nnd  nonltl  nc 
for  an  auawer.  Certainly  there  be  thai  del iglit  in  g" 
and  cimnt  it  b.  boudKge  to  Be  a  belief;  otTeatiDg  ttee 
tbinliing,  m  well  ae  in  actine.  AtuI  thougb  the  mcti  of: 
sQpliere  of  Itiat  bind  be  gone,  jet  there  ranain  oectain  £• 
ing  wilt.  Vfliich  are  of  the  tame  vcioa,  though  Cbeie  be  I 
much  lilood  in  them  as  was  in  tluue  of  the  sncientg.  '" 
iiot  only  the  iliffioully  and  labour  w}uch  niea  take  li 
out  or  Troth ;  not  again,  that  when  it  it  found,  it 
npnn  men'*  thoughts,  that  doth  bring  lie«  in  TaTotin 
natural,  Ihon^  corrupt,  love  of  fee  lie  it«eff.  One  of  ft" 
»chool  of  the  Grecia™  examiiietb  the  matter,  and  is  at  a 
to  think  whatihoald  be  in  it  that  men  should  lore  liea; 
Dather  the;  make  for  ]ileBiiurc,  mi  with  poets,  nor  for  adVBT 
ua  with  the  merchant,  but  tbr  tlie  lie's  sake.  Butic 
this  same  Truth  in  a  naked  and  npen  daylight,  tha 
■hoiT  the  maiqiHS,  and  miimmenes,  andtriumphaof  tb«< 
half  (O  stately  and  daiutily  ua  candle-lighti.  Truth  nU] 
hup9  cume  to  ttie  jriee  of  a  peatl,  that  ahowetli  hat  by 
but  it  will  notiLie  tothejiricB  of  a  diamond  or  carbimi^ 
ihowetb  best  in  varied  liglils.  A  niiitore  of  a  lie  (loth 
add  pleasore.  Doth  oaf  man  doubt,  that  if  there  w 
out  of  men's  minds  vain  opiniora,  flatteting  hopes,  falls  f 
tions,  imaginations  as  one  irnuld,  and  the  like;  but  it  i 
lesfe  the  minda  nf  a  number  of  men,  poor  shrunken  li 
full  of  melancholy  and  hiilispiHilion,  and  uDpleaaing  to  I 
selves.  One  of  the  Fatliere,  in  great  severity,  called 
'  Vinum  Demonum,'*  because  it  Slleth  the  imaginatuni, 
yet  it  is  but  with  die  shadow  of  a  lie.  But  it  is  nol  the  Hi 
patsGth  through  die  mind,  but  the  lie  that  siuketh  in  an 
tleth  in  it,  thai  doth  the  hurt,  such  as  we  apake  of  before, 
howsoever  tlieie  things  ate  tlina  in  men'a  depraved  judgi 
and  affeotiooi,  yet  (ruth,  wbieh  only  doth  judge  itself,  ti  ^^ 
that  the  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love-makiug  or  ' 
of  it;  the  knowledge  of  Inilb,  iriiich  W  the  ])r«HBnoB  of  IL, 
the  belief  of  truth,  which  is  llie  enjoying  of  it,  ia  the  aovr 


*  The  wine  of  deiils.      (The  Iranalalloiis  tbroughoiit 
extmcts  tram  the  £isaya  are  tlie  lame  ai  in  iJk  edi  ' 
aoieg,  by  Di.  Hi  C.  ff.afkc,  8vo.,  Umi.  Mitt^i 


1 


yet  excellently  well :  '  It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  uiMm  |  f ; 

&nd  to  'see  ships  tossed  upon  the  sea ;  a  pleasure,  to  'Hij  j: 

he  window  of  a  castle  and  to  see  a  battle,  and  the  S*-,^ 

tliereof  below ;  but  no  pleasure  is  comjiarable  to  the  rf  r. 

ipon  the  vantage-ground  of  truth — (a  hill  not  to  be  / 

id,  and  where  the  air  is  always  clear  and  serenej — 
the  errors,  and  wanderings,  and  mists,  and  tempests 
i  below :'  so  always  that  this  prospect  be  witb  pity, 
ith  swelling  or  pride.  Certainly  it  is  heaven  u^xm 
ve  a  man^s  mind  move  iu  charity,  rest  in  providence,  ^ 

ipon  tlie  poles  of  truth.  ^  ' 

I  from  theological  and  philosophical  truth  to  the 
ril  business,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  even  by  those  ;] 

se  it  not,  that  clear  and  round  dealing  is  the  honour  '.\ 

ature,  and  that  mixtiue  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  in 
Id  and  silver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the 
t  it  embasetli  it.    For  these  winding  and  crooked  : 

i  the  goings  of  the  serpent,  which  goeth  basely  upon  ^ 

and  not  upuQ  the  feet    There  is  no  vice  that  doth  )■ 

man  with  shame  as  to  be  found  false  and  perfidious. 
Tore  Mountaigny  saith  prettily,  when  he  inquired  t]ie 
hy  the  word  of  the  lie  should  be  sudi  a  disgrace, 
m  odious  charge  f  Soith  he,  <  If  it  be  well  weighed, 
it  a  man  lleth,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  is  brave 


.».  • 


Ink  aside  Irom  him  without  loss ;  oeillier  et 
t  their  attentian  for  a  sentence,  6r 
clause  of  a  sentencei  without  mii^in^^  a  portion  < 
thought.  We  do  not  speak  merelj  of  the  vividna 
pregnancy  of  the  expression ;  that  is  another  ' 
What  we  raean  is,  that  the  flow  of  the  reasoning  i 
flection  never  pauses,  never  diminishes.  True  or 
one  new  thougnt,  one  new  view  succeeds  another  i 
ES  it  ia  posaihle  to  eihibit  them.  Nor  is  this  tmo 
of  the  Essays,  where  the  style  is  more  formt^ly  aphi 
and  ctonomicol.  Uia  other  writings  are  lets  p 
and  Fpigrammatic ;  hut  the  packing  of  the  ttradi 
nearly  as  close  everywhere.  Every  word  i"*" 
working,  teeming  mind.  Much  of  what  ia  sai 
may  bo  merely'  ingenious ;  some  portion  of  the 
may  ha  oven  incumbering,  and  would,  we  may  thif 
better  away;  but  there,  at  any  rale,  it  is,  never- 
and  seemingly  ineshaustible,  at  the  least  the  i 
intermixture  of  wisdom,  fancy,  and  ingenuity  ii 
cession,  often  a  combination  and   interUiaion  o!  a 

Then  tliero   is  the  uncommooness  and  charad 
I   tar  of  nearljall  the  Ihooghts.     It  mightbc  su] 
^™tor  any  true  thing  bos  once  been  said,  am 

b  and  accepted,  it  would  pass  into  common  jn 
■■"  "  '  "e  recognisable  as  the  thought  lotM 
it  does  not  so  happen.  An 
loaea  its  stamp  of  originality, 
n  strucli  out  in  an  illiterate  and  unrecordmg  a 
ads  indeed  everywhere  among  the  people,  but 
miie  its  distinctive  shape  of  a  peculiar  utterance,  i 
brb,  and,  after  having  Iwcn  repeated  for  a  ui( 
years,  it  shows  like  a  flash  of  fire  among  other 
every  time  it  is  used.  It  is  the  same  with  on  oi 
thought  in  a  book.  It  always  remains  new,  frest 
atrikmg,  A  mere  scientific  truth  may  become  & 
monplace;  it  is  something  entirely  separate  froi 
Blind  of  the  discoverer ;  but  a  happily  cs pressed  th 
is  a  /ragment  of  the  mind  which  first  gave  it  sua 
^^a$ion,  and  will  always  continuetolwa  ■^"-- 
^Mtanyottei  mind  would  liave  proii 
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tvery  in  astronomy :  we  could  not  say  from  anything 
is  known  of  the  minds  of  Copernicus,  or  Galileo, 
ycho  Brahe,  or  Kepler,  from  which  of  them  it  pro- 
led,  nor  does  the  mention  of  it  in  ordinary  circum- 
ces  recal  its  author ;  no  part  of  its  importance,  no 
:  of  its  beauty  or  its  life  lies  in  its  connection  with 
:  it  has  no  flavour  or  character  of  any  kind  which  it 
taken  from  him,  or  which  makes  any  likeness  be- 
en him  and  it.  He  has  thrown  it  fortli  as  the  tissue 
thrown  forth  by  the  loom ;  a  moral  saying  is  more 
i  the  grape,  that  is  ever  racy  of  the  soil  where  it  grew, 
u,  a  diaracteristic  thought  of  Bacon's  cannot  be  taken 
session  of  by  any  one  else  and  made  his  own ;  in  the 
nge  of  the  Baconian  form  or  expression,  the  thought 
If  would  be  changed ;  it  must  therefore  always  retain 
t  peculiarity  of  asipect  which  marks  it  as  his,  and 
kh  will  keep  it  for  eyer  as  distinguishable  and  as 
king  as  it  was  at  first.  A  discovery  made  by  Kepler 
rbt  easily,  if  we  were  to  judge  only  by  the  intellectual 
iractcrs  of  the  two,  be  attributed  to  Copernicus ;  but 
erse  of  llomor's  or  a  sentence  of  Bacon's  will  usually, 
i  a  picture  by  ]lai)hacl,  attest  their  own  i)atcmity. 
Bucoii*>  manner  of  writing  has  been  described  by  his 
ijilain  un<l  first  biographer  in  the  following  terms:— 
in  the  curai»osing  oi'  his  books,  he  did  rather  drive  at 
Dauyculliie  and  clear  exi)ression  than  at  any  fineness  or 
Ktatioii  of  phrases,  and  would  often  ask  if  the  mcun- 
r  were  expressed  plainly  enough ;  as  being  one  that 
.•^^luntfd  words  to  be  but  subservient  or  ministerial  to 
i!tfr  and  not  the  principal.  And,  if  his  style  were 
liti*,  it  was  because  he  could  do  no  otherwise.  Xei- 
erwas  he  given  to  any  light  conceits,  or  descantinfr 
lOn  Monis,  but  did  ever  puri)0sely  and  industriously 
o'.«l  tln-iM ;  for  he  held  such  thintrs  to  be  but  diirres- 
ir^  (.:•  ilivcrsions  from  the  scope  intended,  and  to  doro- 
»t-  In.jii  ilio  weight  and  dignity  of  the  style."  What 
IvH;  sui'l  of  his  avoidance  ol'  aJJ  more  verbal  conco'Us 
iniO,  and  the  i'act  merits  vspcchil  attention  as  notvAAy 
mr^iiihmtiuL^  the  m't  of  liucon  from  that  of  o vow  o\\\eY 
:'/-^^  uj/frr  ewwent  /or  that  (inality  in  his  aero.     Vro- 

1. 


rturo  thuugiita  more  than  words;  having' 
I  the  thought  full  and  titdng  oxprMftlon,  hel 
t,  and  passM  an  to  tho  next.  Yet  the  chart 
t  his  writing  is  pre-cm.ineiitlj'  wit,  understood  ll 
largest  and  highest  Eense,  as  the  perception  and  ei 
tion  of  tlimgs  in  their  less  obvious  relationa.  Upa 
topic  is  he  ever  trite,  or  a  reiieater  of  what  has  b«" 
hy  olliDrs;  he  cannot  quote  a  verse  of  Scripture  t 
giving  it  an  interpretation  of  his  own.  And  y 
peculiar  view  that  he  takes  of  everything  never,  C 
i-arely,  appenra  forced  or  unnatiu-al  j  if  it  be  the  li 
would  occur  to  an  ordinary  thinker,  it  looks  as  if  it' 
the  first  that  had  occurred  to  him. 

Much  of  this  conies  of  the  real  originality  of  B 
manner  of  thinking ;  but  the  effect  is  also  in  part  e 
to  his  great  oratorical  skill  or  art  of  expression. 
manner  of  his  writing  is  as  striking  and  uncommon  i 
matter.  Or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  arraying  tu 
parelling  of  his  thoughts  is  as  brilliant  as  the  thi 
themselves.  He  has  no  passion  ;  but  no  man  hu 
more  of  the  more  ingenriiiy  and  fancy  that  beloi 
eloquence.  His  style  is  all  over  colour  and  imagerj 
much  so,  indeed,  that  this  sort  of  enrichment  may  bi 
Irequentiy  to  enter  into  its  substance,  and  to  cons 
his  thoughts  rather  tlian  to  clothe  and  decorate  I 
Metaphors,  similitudes,  and  analogies  make  up  a 
part  of  his  reasoning, — are  constantly  brought 
proof  and  ailment  as  well  as  for  illustration.  Ni 
[his  forms  any  objection  tc  the  force  or  soundness 
reasoning.  In  moral  exposition,  which  is  totally  i 
cnt  in  its  nature  from  mathematical  demonetratia 
different  as  a  piece  of  mu^c  is  from  the  multipli 
table— what  is  at  all  times  principally  wanted,  i 
the  one  thing  needful,  is  the  spirit  and  pulse  of  IK 
that  be  present  in  sufficient  strength,  the  ma 
which  it  shows  itself,  or  the  source  whence  it  isol 
is  af  little  consequence,  Considef-w^ittt  aWvu^^ 
^k-  It  rarely  or  never  takes  the'  form  ot  iM|d 


"  now  Mi<l  itien  bf  a  process  of  forcing 
'iuced  to  thai  form.     What  is  C»iicd  morkl 

-isU,  in  vldilion  ta  the  hisloricol  statement 

jry  fiKts,  nuunly  of  such   excitement   od- 

'  read^  or  hearer  as  enables  and  impels 

■■■  L'toiy  thing  else  for  himself^to  see  tiua 

sune  light  in  which  the  writer  or  speaker 

forae  lo  iJie  same  conclusions.     Tliere  are 

A.-  rfiitni,of  producing  this  eflbct,  accord- 

.  <  urthe  case.     Almost  the  only 

i-sally  affirmed  is,  that  the  tbin^ 

I  'liner  of  a  mathematicai  demoa- 

■  r.itii  that  mode  of  reasoning  is  at 

T.y  continued  efibri,  impossible. 

I   by  inero  Mti&s  of  narmtian  ; 

I  >.>r  the  Bubjeft  in  the  proper 

:iiate  declamation ;  hy  iovcctive  ; 

<!!  and  wildcisnis;  and  often,  as 

'1'  way,  or  more  ao  than  in  any 

i^-ie^aiid  similitudes  and  other 

\  iiie  of  these  modes  of  expoii- 


[Aenception  in  the  miad  of  tbe  reader.     Nor  u 
nner  of  Uiiaking,  or  a  Bgurativo 

with  sonndness  of  jnd^ent  or  c 

^  position.    The  highpst  of  all  truths  have  bai 

rnded  poeiicallj.  Munj  of  the  highest  tnitfaa  i 
conceived  at  all  except  imaginatiTelj.  A  m 
imaginative  capadtf  is  in  the  region  of  thought  ai 
Mining  to  a  mind  without  imiigination  what  in  the) 
of  sense  tbe  man  who  ieea  is  to  him  who  is  blind, 
latter 

«  the  grand  pruioranii  of 
\  The  question,  however,  slill  remuns  in  how  far 
^  H  philosopher  or  sage,  as  well  as  an  orator — i 
te  real  amount  nnd  choractor  of  the  truth  ond  tn 
ntwned  in  his  writing.  To  what  extent  are  hii 
ibtle  and  profound  ?  to  what  extent  only  spa 
l^enuity,  umey,  eloquenee,  fertitiw  of  invent 
svei^foiling  flow  of  thought  of  one  kind  oranothei 
hgular  sagaeitj  and  inaght  within  a  certain  raofc 
K  denied  him  by  none ;  but  with  all  this  the  d 
netration  and  widest  compass  of  vision  may  al 
■nting.  Whether  or  no  such  be  the  caie,  the 
EBmination  of  hia  works  must  decide. 

The  Second  Essay,  entiUed  '  Of  Death,'  bt 
eared  in  the  edition  of  1612.  We  will  give  the  s 
irtofit;—  ^ 

Men  feai  death  oa  chiliL-en  Tear  to  go  in  tlie  durkj 
al  natural  fear  in  chitdxen  ia  increased  with  lales,  ■ 
ber.     Certainly,  the  cmitenipliLKon  cf  dea'li  aa  the 
1  and  ptiasage  Ig  another  world,  is  lioly  and  rrtlgi 
B  feai  of  it  as  a  tribute  due  unto  nature  ii  weak. 
Mgious  meditatioDS  there  is  toiiKtinia  mtiture  of  van! 
'mpnstition.     You  shall  read  iu  lome  of  the  frian'  h 
lortificalion,  that  a  man  should  think  witli  himself  w] 
uu  is,  if  be  have  but  bis  lingers'  aid  pressed  in  lurlim 
rebjr  imagine  what  the  ]iaini  of  death  ore  when  Uie 
y  is  corrupted  and  diraolved;    when  -mes^  Vivraw 
lb  with  leu  pain  than  the  lotlure  of  o.tuib-.  tot  < 
paria  are  not  the  quickest  ot  wtiae.     \tii\s's1 
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e'only  as  a  philotopber  and  natural  man,  it  was  well  said, 
npa  mortu  magis  tenet,  qoam  mots  ipsa  ;'*  groans  and  con- 
loofl,  and  a  discoloared  fa/ce,  and  friends  weeping,  and 
ka,  and  obsequies,  and  the  like^  show  death  terrible.  It  is 
thy  the  observing,  that  there  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of 
I  io  weak  but  it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  death  :  and 
vfore  death  is  no  such  terrible  enemy,  when  a  man  hath  so 
ly  attendants  about  him  that  can  win  thejcombat  of  him. 
rcnge  triumphs  over  death ;  love  slights  it ;  honour  aspir^ 
t ;  grief  flieth  to  it ;  fear  ]N«H>ccupateth  it ;  Nay  we  read, 
T  Otho  the  Emperor  had  slain  himself,  pity  Cwhich  is  the 
derest  of  affections)  provoked  many  to  die,  out  of  mere  com- 
sion  to  their  sovereign,  and  as  the  truest  sort  of  followers. 
J,  Seneca  adds,  nicmess  and  satiety;  'cogita  quumdiu 
lem  feceris;  mori  velle,  non  tantum  fortis,  aut  miser,  sed 
im  fiutidiosus  potest'f  A  man  would  die,  though  he  were 
liier  valiant  nor  miserably  only  upon  a  weariness  to  do  the 
Be  thing  so  oft  over  and  over.  It  is  no  less  worthy  to  ob- 
re  how  little  alteration  in  good  spirits  the  approaches  of 
ith  moke.  For  they  appear  to  be  the  same  men  till  the  last 
tant. 

rhcn  follow  some  instances  of  the  composure  with 
lich  strong  or  welUbalanced  minds  have  welcomed 
itli :  ainonir  others,  that  of  the  Emperor  Galba,  who 
^ai'l  to  have  exclaimed,  holding  out  his  neck  to  his 
ii-T-iu.  Fen\  si  ex  re.  sit  populi  Roniani  (Strike,  if  it  be 
■  ihe  i!H}(A  of  the  Roman  people)  ;  and  that  of  Septi- 
u.-*  Sfvcnis,  whose  last  words  to  those  about  him  were, 
itjitif,  si  quid  rnihi  restat  agendum  (Be  quick,  if  any- 
iiiT  rciiiuins  for  me  to  do).  The  essay  concludes 
js :  — 

[r  is 'a*  natural  to  die  as  to  be  born,  and  to  a  little  infaut 
■Lij.-i  i!:e  niie  U  as  painful  as  the  other.  He  that  dies  in  an 
ni>:  ])i»rsuit  is  like  one  tliat  is  wounded  in  hot  blood,  who, 
!;.••  \\\:iK\  scarce  feels  tlie  hurt;  and  therefore  a  mind  that 
:Jx».'l.  auil  hciit  upon  somewhat  that  is  good,  doth  avert  the 


■  Tiic  {i^Lrade  of  death  is  more  terrific  than  death  itself. 

+  (.'  .n^ider  how  ui'ten  you  repeat  the  same  things  •,  the  dcsiro. 

:*■/•/  //jur  arise  not  only  from  furtitadej  or  misery,  l)ut  \ruu\ 
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d.iloure  of  deolli.'  But  above  all,  beliove  it,  the  iweetttt 
tide  i«  '  JViinc  dimittis  '• — when  a  man  hath  obtftinMl  IK 
endi  ajid  eipeclallaiu.  Death  batli  this  alto — that  it  m 
Iho  gale  (0  gnod  fn.me,  itnd  extiiiguiiheUi  envf.  'Sxa 
amabilutidem.'t   ; 

The  Third  Essay,  '  Of  Unitj  in  IleligioQ,'  h  si 
krgtiment  of  one  which' had  appeared  in  the  editii 
J612.  It  is  longer  than  UEual ;  but,  one  or  two  ■ 
(iiisaagGs  will  suffice  as  samples  of  tlie  nuDner  in  n 
the  subject  it  treated.  Having  remarked  that  * 
thiitB  of  unity,  next  unlo  the  well-pleasing  of  God, » 
ie  all  in  all,  are  two  ;  the  one  towards  those  that 
without  the  church,  the  other  towards  those  that 
B'ithin  ;"  the  author  proceeds  : — 

For  th<  former :— It  is  certain  Iliat  liereaies  and  Khin 
of  oil  others  the  greatest  Bcaniliils,  yea,  more  tlion  comqA 
inannen.  For  ai  in  llie  naluml  hoi);  a  wound  or  aoluf 
continuity  ia  wone  than  a  corrupt  humour,  so  in  the  qol 
So  that  uothing  doth  so  mucli  keep  men  out  of  the  chunt) 
drive  men  out  of  the  church,  si  hteauh  of  unit; ;  anil  the 
whensoever  it  cameth  to  that  poa  that  one  sallh  '  Ecoe  IH  i 
to,' t  another  gaitb  '  Ecce  in  penetmlibui;'^  that  ii,wlisa 
men  seek  Christ  in  the  conventicles  of  heretics,  andotheic' 
outward  face  of  a  church,  that  voice  had  need  contitni 

's  ears,  'Nolite*;" 
..  -..BUenliK    '■' 

come  in   and  bear  joa  speak  with  several  tongue^  .. 
not  say  that  you  are  mad^'     And  certainly  it  is  liltle 
when  atheiili  and  piorane  persona  do  hear  of  ao  many  " 
and  contrary  opinions  in  religion ;  it  doth  avert  tnoii 
Hie  church,  and  makelh  them  to  eit  down  in  the  chui 

He  afterwards  gives  (lie  following  advice  in  rcg 
the  ti'ue  nilo  or  principle  of  unity ; — 

Men  ought  to  take  heed  of  rending   God'a  church  bj 

*  Lord,  now  Uttest  thou  Ihy  servant  depart  in  peace. 
f   The  same  person  ihall  be  beloved  after  death. 
X  liehold,  he  is  in  the  desert. 
^^Sebolil,  he  IB  in  the  secret,  cbamibei  ot  ftiB\«w^. 
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sontroTertiei :  the  one  is  wheii  the  matter  of  the  point 
«d  i«  too  small  and  light,  not  worth  the  heat  and  strife 
:indled  only  by  contradiction.  For,  as  it  is  noted  by 
e  fathen^  *  Christ's  coat  indeed  had  no  seam,  but  the 
vesture  was  of  divers  colours  ;*  whereup(m  he  saith, 
varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit,*  *  Tliey  be  two  things- 
uniformity.  The  other  is  when  the  matter  of  the 
troverted  is  great,  but  it  is  driven  to  an  over-great 
nd  obscurity,  so  that  it  becometh  a  thing  rather  in- 
ban  substantial.  A  man  that  is  of  judgment  and 
ding  shall  sometimes  hear  ignorant  men  differ,  and 
1  within  himself  that  those  which  so  differ  mean  one 
1  yet  they  themselves  would  never  agree.  And  if  it 
o  pass,  in  that  distance  of  judgment  which^is  between 
man,  shall  we  not  think  tiiat  God  above,  that  knows 
doth  not  discern  that  frail  men,  in  some  of  their  con- 
J,  intend  the  same  thing,[^and  accepteth  of  both. 

e  Fourth  Essay,  *  Of  Revenge,'  first  printed  in 
ion  of  1625,  the^  following  is  the  commence- 

fe  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the  more  man's 
IIS  to,  the  more  ought  law  to  weed  it'out.  For  as  for 
vroiig,  it  dotli  but  oflTend  the  law ;  but  the  raven jj^e  of 
ig  putteth  the  law  out  of  office.  Certainly,  in  taking 
a  man  is  but  even  with  liis  enemy;  but  in  passing 
le  is  superior — for  it  is  a  prince's  pjirt  io  pardon. 
.)moii,  I  am  sure,  saith,  *  It  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to 
n  olVcnce.'  That  whicli  is  past  is  gone,  and  irrecover- 
i  wise  men  have  enough  to  do  with  things  present  and 
tliert'fore  they  do  but  trifle  with  themstlves  that 
jiast  matters.  There  is  no  man  doth  a  wrong  for  the 
take,  Init  thereby  to  purchase  himself  profit,  or  plea- 
honour,  or  the  like.  Therefore  why  should  1  Le 
th  a  man  for  loving  himself  better  than  me?  And  if 
should  do  wrong  merely  out  of  ill  nature,  why,  yet 
Ikp  tlie  thorn  or  briar,  which  prick  and  scratch  because 
do  no  otlier. 

bore  arc  the  commencement  and  conclusion  oV 
V  may  be  variety  in  the  vesture,  hut  let  there  be  i»o  d\- 


It  wiu  a  Ligb  qieecli  oF  Seneca  (afler  the 
StoiCB^i  'riuLt  Ibe  good  ihings  wbicb  beloaglo 
be  wiehnl,  but  the  good  Ihhiga  that  belong  to  i 
be  sdmired — '  Bona  renim  recumlnruin  opl«bilia,a 
mir^ilia.'  Cettainl;  if  miraclei  be  tbe  comm — ' 
tuie,  Ihey  appeormoal  fn  advenitj.  It  ia  yet  a 
of  his  than  the  other  (much  too  high  for  a.  heRliien^ 
greatnen  to  bare  in  otia  tbe  frailty  of  a.  man  and  the 
a.  gwl — '  ^'ere  mi^am  habere  liagilitatem  hoinini 
tern  Dei.'  Tliig  would  Iiave  done  bedei  in  pc-* 
tcamcendencie*  ore  more  allowed.  And  tiie  pocli  i 
bam  but;  with  it  ]  for  it  is  in  effect  the  thing  wliic 
in  dial  (tiange  fiction  of  tbe  ancient  poeti,  which  ■ 
to  be  without  myileiy,  nay,  anil  1o  hate  wme  appn 
■tate  of  a  Cbtisliau :  That  Herculea,  when  he  went 
PTDiiKdieuB  (bf  whom  human  nature  ii  rqiraKnted), 
leugth  of  the  gnat  ocean  in  an  eaithen  pot  or  ptchs 
dKcribiiig  Cbrittiiin  resolution  that  lailelh  in  the  fp 
the  flesh  ihrougli  the  wares  of  the  world.  .... 
needle-worln  and  emhroideriei  it  is  more  f 
B  lively  vnrk  upon  a  laii  and  golemn  ground,  thai 
dark  and  melaiiclioly  work  upon  a.  llglitsome  grouni 
Iherefore  of  the  pleasure  of  Ihe  heart  by  the  pleamw 
Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odoure,  must  fn 
they  are  incenw d  or  crushed ;  for  proapetily  doth  i. 
vioe,  but  adparsily  doth  beat  discover  virtue. 

The  Sixth  Essay,  '  Of  Simulation  Qnd  Dissil 
was  likewiso  new  m  1625.  The  following  aro 
material  or  striking  passages : — 

Diaiimulation  is  hut  a  faint  kind  of  policy  or  w 
il  asfcelh  a  strong  wil  and  a  strong  heart  lo  know  wl 
Inith,  and  to  do  il.  Therefote  it  ii  the  weaker  au 
that  ore  Ihe  great  dissemblers. 

Tacitas  aailb,  'Liria  sorted  well  with  the  arts  i 
bond  and  iliasimulation  of  her  son,  attributi 
to'AoEiialuB  and  dissimulation  to  Tilierius.  And  a 
Muciamu  encouragefii  Vespasian  lo  take  nrm» 
J>e  taith,  '  We  ri*e  not  a^iiut  rUe  ^leicnit  \a 
Atisaaliis,  nor  ttie  exiretne  caution  ot  c\i»enna  < 
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opcstia  of  ai%  or  policf  am)  disaimuUtlon,  or  cluw- 
inileed^bBbili  and  facuhio,  iFveial,  and  to  be  dislio- 
¥or  if  a  man  have  that  penetialion  of  judgmmt  ai 
boera  vhst  lliingi  arc  la  be  laid  open,  and  wbat  to  be 
and  what  lo  lie  tluiwed  at  balf  lighti,  and  to  whom, 
D  (which  iodeed  arc  am  of  stale  and  aru  of  life,  ai 
Wdl  calletli  Ibeni).  [o  htm,  a.  habit  of  dueimulatioii  la 
nee  aod  a  poomeu :  but  if  a.  man  caDnct  atuun  lo 
smeul,  tben  it  ii  left  la  him  getierallf  lo,be  cloae  and 
blet.  For  where  a  mail  cnnnot  choose  or  vary  in  par- 
Ibere  it  is  good  to  take  the  nfat  and  wariest  «a; 
lal,  like  the  goiug  wftlj'  by  etie  that  cannot  veil  tee. 
]  the  ablest  men  that  ever  veiv  hare  had  all  an 
land  frauknen  of  dealing,  and  a  name  of  certainty  and 
:  but  tbeti  they  were  like  bonea  wetl  managed,  for 
lid  tell  pasting  well  nhen  to  rtop  or  turn  :  and  at  mcli 
hen  they  tbonght  the  cSK  indeed  requited  diniinolor 
tbeu  tbey  uted  it,  it  came  to  pan  tbat  Hie  fuimer 
t}iKad  abroad  of  their  good  fcith,  and  cleanieM  of 

made  them  almoit  invisible In  few  wordi, 

a  an  due  to  eeerecy.  Beiidea,  to  n.7  truth,  nakedneu 
mely  aa  veil  in  loind   ai  body;   and  it  addctli  no 

n-  open.  Aj  fbi  tatken  and  futile  penons,  they  arc 
If  Tain  and  credulouawilhol;  for  he  titat  tatkelh  what 
eth  will  abo  talk  what  be  kiioweth  not.  Therefute  Bet 
Otatababit  of  KCrecy  ii  both  politioand  moral.  And 
■it  il  ii  good,  tliat  a  mau't  face  gire  hii  tongue  leave 
i  fur  the  diaoovery  of  a  man's  »clf,  by  the  tiacka  of  his 
UKa  ii  k  great. weakiMM  and  bettay ing,  by  how  much 
Mj  timM  mora  ""iFft  aiid  beliered  flua  a  man's 

mdanm,  tfaoee  sdvantagcB  which  are  conndered 
ig  to  flie  praudcre  of  Siinulalioii  and  DiiBiniulation 
been  ennmerated,  it  is  added  :— 
be  alao  three  diaadTantagei  to  let  it  are*.  "  The  fint, 
nlatioD  and  diMJmulation  commonly  CBny'with  them 
of  ftatfliliiaa,  which,  in  any  bonnoi,  doth  ipoil  t\ie 
of  laond  flying  op  to  the  mark.     Tha  MCOtid,  V-'  '-^ 


Kfe' 


illi  a  man  of  onfl  of  llie  moil  principal 
,  which  IB  trust  and  belief.     The  beit  compoiUi 
tonperat'ire  is  (o  have  openneH  in  fame  and  opinio 
in  babit,  dinimulalion  in  scawnabli.'  lue,  oud  a  jowi 
if  tliere  be  no  remedy. 

Of  the  Seventh  Essay,  entitled  '  Of  Parents  and 
dr«n,'  which  is  one  of  those  6n,t  printed  in  1612, . 
be  ciiough  to  give  a  lew  sentences  at  the  begtnninj 

t  Tlie  ioji  of  parents  are  tecrel,  and  so  are  Oieir  grii 
feaii ;  tliey  cannot  utier  llie  one,  nni  the;  will  not  ul 
other.  Cliildren  nreeten  labouis,  but  tliey  nmke  mil 
more  biltcT  :  Hiej  iiicteoae  tlie  carca  of  life,  but  fiiej  n 
Uie  remenibiancB  of  dealli.  Tlic  perpetuit;  by  genen 
common  lo  beaata  ;  but  memury,  merit,  and  nuMe  wo 
proper  lo  men  :  and  (uiely  a  man  ahall  aee  tie  nobleit' 
ond  foiindationa  have  pruceeded  fiom  cliildlen  men, 
luive  *ought  (0  eipre»  tie  Images  of  llicir  miiida  where  ' 
tlieic  bodiea  hare  failed.  &□  the  care  of  poaleiit]'  la  i 
Ihem  Ihat  Lave  no  posteritf. 

We  will  transcribe  the  whole  of  the  Eighth,  e 
'  Of  Marriage  and  Single  Life,'  also  one  of  taw 
given  in  the  collection  of  1612: — 

He  Ihai  liath  wife  and  children  halh  given  hostage* 
tunc,  for  Ibej  are  impedimenta  to  great  enlerpriaei,  ei 
virtue  or  miachief.  Ccitainly  (lie  beat  worka,  and  of  ; 
merit  fur  the  public,  have  proceeded  from  the  nnmat 
childless  men,  which  both  in  affection  and  means  have  i 
and  endowed  the  public.  Vet  it  were  great  reason  tUa_ 
that  have  children  should  have  jfreateat  cate  of  future 
unto  wliich  lliey  knowlhey  moat  trausmitthoir  dearest  pi 
Some^tlicre  are,  wbo,  though  fhey  lead  it  single  life,  yel 
thoughla  do  end  wilL  themselves,  and  account  future 
impHtinenciea.  Nay,  tliere  are  some  otbera  tbal  aecou 
and  children  but  as  bills  of  charges.  Na;  more,  there  oi 
fbolish,  rich,  covetous  men,  that  lake  a  pride  in  hai 
children,  because  they  may  be  thaoght  aa  much  the 
Foe  perhapi  tliey  have  heard  some  talk,  ■  Such  an  one  is 
i-icli  mau;'  and  anolher  except  lo  il, '  Vea,  hut  hphatb 
cbargeef  children,'  nsif  Iv  were  unaWemsnt  *n  (\\i 
^^^t  the  meat  ordinary  cauEe  of  a  single  \ile 


^b  for  cliaiitj'  will  baldly  water  tbe  groanil  where  it 

f  Qll  A  pool.     It  i*  indii^ient  Tor  judges  and  roagil- 

'<  '    if  lliey  be  TariU  and  coinipt,  you  ebnU  have  a 

1 1    diaM  vorae  thjm  a  wife.      Fur  loldien,  I  fiad  ihe 

niTTniTilyiii  Bieir  hortatiTM  pot  meii  In  loind  of  their 

,-y.Ti,u,..,,      ^d  I  Ihlnk  the  deapifiiog  of  mirrittga 

<<iikelh  the  vulgar  soldier  more  bajie.     Cec- 

!r''[i  oieakitKl  of  diaciplinn  of  humanity ; 

Ji  [UeyinHybeii]fliiy(iDieflmorech]LTita.Ltej 

lie  leu  exhsnat,  yel  od  the  other  side  they 

!:.Lid  beailed  (goDil  to  make  severe  inquiai- 

r<-]idemeas  ia  not  so  ol>en   called    tipou. 

I>y  cDitflin,  and   Dierefrite  coustnot,  are 

'■nLiaoda;  as  vas  said  of  Ulysses,  '  Vetolam 

.    lixiiiilitati.'*  Chaste  women  are  often  proud 

,  :1,  luiprraoming  upon  Ihe  merit  of  their  chastity.    It 

'  Kr  best  boniJa  bath  of  chastity  and  obedience  in  the 

.-  ihiiik  herfc 


1  je^ 


Wivi 


erdoif 


f  young 


niddle  age,  and  old  men's  ; 


■■■  of  (he  ttifc  meii  Cliat  made  aiuiver  to  the  qaeatiotii 
uan  ahould  many! — 'A  young-  mun  not  yet,  in 
uol  at  aiy  II  11  often  teen  that  bad  huabiuitli  baM' 
Mr«t,  Kh<!l)in  it  be  that  it  laieuth  the  price  <IflMfe 


40  bacon's  wobks. 

There  be  none  ol  the  afTecliong  whioh  bare  Iwen  tia 
ruclnate  ar  bewilcli  but  love  and  eor;.  They  bott 
veltement  visbea ;  Ibej  fiame  themwlvea  readily  into  In 
lianii  and  sug([«tioiii;  and  they  come  etuily  into  th 
npecially  upou  the  iimence  or  the  objecli  whicb  ara  Uia 
that  cmiditcelufaiciuation,  ir any  Bucli  thing  thcK  be.  V 
likewise,  the  Suriptare  callelh  envy  an  ei'il  eve!  as 
oHiulo^ert  coll  the  evil  inllueticea  of  the  aton,  e'  ,      _^ 

that  (tUl  there  eeemeth  to  be  acknovledged  in  the  act  of 
an  ejacuIatioD  or  icrailiatiun  of  the  eye.  Nay,  aame  have 
MI  ciitiuui  as  lo  nule,  thai  the  time)  when  (be  stroke  or  pa 
bIuu  uf  an  euvioui  eye  doth  mwt  hart,  aie,  when  Uie  ; 
Mivied  i«  beheld  in  glory  or  tiiunipb,  for  that  acta  B;n  i 
ciiiry  i  oud  bcsidea  at  nich  timea  the  apiriti  of  the  pen 
do  cotne  llirtb  most  iato  the  outward  ports,  and  eu 

ind  the  following  is  the  concluding  paragrttph  :— 

fv  irill  add  thia  iu  general,  touching  the  affection  of  i 
I  of  nil  other  alfecdona,  it  ta  the  moat  imjnrtune  and  o 
1]  ftii  of  other  affectioiu  there  ia  occasm  '  '  ' 
mid  then.  And  Iherefore  it  woi  well  taid,  '  Id 
nmiogilj'*  for  it  ia  ever  working  uponanme  or 
olai)  noted,  that  luve  and  enry  do  make  a  ■ 
oilier  aflintioua  do  not,  because  they  ate  not  ao  contiiitmL 
i«  oUu  the  vileatolfeclian,  and  the  most  deprared;  for  w 
cauat  it  ia  the  iira|ier  attribute  of  the  devil,  who  ia  called 
envioua  man,  that  aaweth  tarea  amnugat  the  wheat  hy  a 
lU  it  alwayt  cumetb  lo  past  that  envy  wutketh  Gubtilty  ai 
(he  dark,  and  to  Ihe  prejudioe  of  good  tliiiiga,  aush  aa  1 

The  Tcntli  Eas»y,  '  Of  Loye,"  is  in  the  collecti( 
1612.  It  is  not  very  1on§r,  but  a  few  sentences  nill 
Ycj  tlio  Kubstance  of  the  whole : — 

The  ibige  ii  more  beholden  to  love  than  the  life  of  i 
for  oa  lo  (he  stage,  tore  Ii  even  matter  of  comedies  and 
and  tbeu  uf  traj^edies ;  but  in  life  it  doth  much  mischieT,  a 
tiii]fS  like  a,  syien,  BoiaeCimei  like  a  fury.  You  muj*  ob 
tJiaC  atnongat  all  (he  great  tutd  worthy  persona  (whereo 
meniDr/ remoiuefh,  either  ancient  or  recent)  (here  is  nal 


•  Envy  keeps  no  bolidaji. 


TBB£8Siie.  il 

beta  tmos^rled  to  the  mad  degise  oT  lore ;  wbicb 
t  greotspiiitB  mid  great  busiiiesa  do  keep  out  tbii  weak 

It  is  0  ittangB  tiling  to  note  the  eicesB  of 

in,  and  faav  it  braves  the  nature  aud  valae  of  thiogt 
dut  the  ipulciQK  in  a  p^[ietual  h;|peibaU  U  come!; 
;  but  ilk  love.  Neither  tfl  it  meret  j  ia  the  phnise  \  for, 
il  lialli  biien  nell  laid  that  the  aicb-Battecer,  with 
1  (he  petty  flattscn  hare  intelligence,  is  a  man's  aelf, 

the  loTer  ii  mote.  For  ibere  nos  never  proud  man 
10  absntdl;  veil  of  himself  lu  the  lover  ilotb  of  Ibe 
vedi  and  iherefore  it  wai  well  said,  ibat  it  19  impiu- 
•tt  and  to  be  wise.    Neither  doth  tbii  weaknesa  uipeoi 

only  and  not  la  the  party  liireJ,  but  lo  the  laved 
U,  except  the  love  be  reuJproQue ;  fur  it  ii  a  true  rule, 

ia  lUFer  lewaided,  either  with  the  reciproqueur  wilbau 
id  aecrei  contempt.     B;  how  much  the  mare  men 

bevare  of  this  paiBiojif  wbich  loseth  not  only  other 
It  ilKlf.     As  for  the  other  lasses,  the  poefs  Telalion 

figure  them  ;  that  he  that  preferred  Helena  quitted 
at  Judo  and  PaUoa.  For  nbosoever  esleetnetli  too 
anunons  atfectiun  quitteth  balh  riches  and  wisdom. 
iou  both  bis  Buods  in  the  very  times  of  treabneie, 
a  great  ptospcrlly  and  great  aivetalfy,  diough  this 
Lh  beoi  less  obderred  :  batJt  which  times  kindle  lov^ 
I  il  mors  frequent,  aod  tberefoce  liiow  it  to  be  the  ddld 


abject  of  the  Bteventb,  which  U  eatitleiL  '  Of 
l«ce,'  uid  which  waa  ei]m  first  pubbshed  Id  the 
Df  1612,  IB  more  ia  Bacon's  lina:  and  of  this 
hough  it  il  of  some  length,  we  will  Mibjoia  the 


n  gnat  placea  are  tbri< 

■»  stale,  KTvants  of  fame,  and  servants  of  bntineu ; 
r  have  no  freedom,  neither  in  their  penons,  nor  in  thui 
wc  in  theii  times.  It  is  a  strange  desite,  to  seek  powa 
ow  liberty,  or  to  seek  power  over  others  and  to  loae 
ei  a  man's  self.  The  rising  unto  place  is  laborious, 
pun*  men  oome  to  greater  pains,  and  it  is  lometimes 
i  by  indignities  men  come  to  dignities.  The  stanl- 
ppny,  and  Oie  rfgteta  !a  eirlier  a  downfol,  or  at  \itai\. 

i  wbicb  il  a  melaacbolf  thing In  the  dis- 

iXjiUea  art  before  thee  (be best  eiampleB ;  Cot  imita. 
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lioniaagWieof  prece]ilJianil  ailer  a  lime  Bet  before  tliM 
own  exam  pie,  aiiij  eiKmiiie  IbyaeU  slriotlf  whether  thau 
Dot  best  at  flret.  Neglect  not  ulio  the  examples  of  tburt 
hare  cnnied  lltemiclve]  ill  in  llie  same  place,  not  1p  ■ 
lljyielf  by  taxing  their  memory,  but  to  direct  ^yaelf  tril 
avoid.  liefurm,  tbETEfDre,  witbont  bniTery  or  icaTiiial  of  ft 
limea  anil  persuiu,  but  yet  ut  it  down  to  Ihyself  oi  well  io 
ate  good  precedents  oa  to  follow  tJiem.  Reduce  tiling!  t 
lirst  itBtitulion,  and  observe  wlierein  and  how  they  have  i 
neraled;  but  yet  ask  coun>el  of  butJi  limes — of  the  ancient 
wliat  i>  beil,  and  of  the  Inllet  time,  what  it  fitteil.  Bu 
make  thy  ooune  regular,  that  men  tnny  kiiuv  befoiehaod 
they  may  expect ;  but  be  rot  loo  posilive  and  perempfcnj 
express  thyself  well  when  thou  digveueel  from  tliy  rule. 
Berne  tlie  right  of  tliy  place,  but  slii  not  questions  of  ji 
tion  ;  and  radiec  assume  thy  right  in  ailftice  and  defaet^ 
voice  it  with  claims  and  cUollengeg.  Preserve  likewii 
rights  of  inferior  places,  and  think  it  more  honour  to  din 
chief  tlian  to  be  busy  in  all.  Smbraue  and  invite  hdf 
advices  touching  file  execution  of  thy  place  ;  and  do  not 
away  such  oa  bring  thee  information,  as  meddlers,  but  act 
them  in  good  part.  The  vices  of  authority  are  chiefly 
delays,  comiption,  roughness,  and  facility.  For  delays, 
easy  access,  keep  times  appointed,  go  through  with  that  ■ 
is  in  hand,  and  Interlace  not  business  but  of  necessity. 
corruptionB  do  not  only  bind  thine  own  lumds,  or  (hy  leti 
bands,  from  taking,  but  bind  the  hands  of  suitors  also 
offering;  for  integrity,  used,  duth  the  one;  but  inte 
professed,  and  with  a  manifest  detestation  of  bribery,  dot 
other :  and  avoid  not  only  the  fault  hut  the  aua|iicIon.  1 
soever  is  found  variable,  and  changethmardfeatly  without E 
test  cause,  givelh  auamciou  of  cotruplion.  Therefore  all 
wheu  thou  changeat  thine  opinion  or  course,  ptofesa  it  pit 
and  declare  it,  together  with  the  ceasous  llmt  move  Ihi 
change,  and  do  not  think  to  steal  it.  A  servant  or  a  favoi 
if  he  he  inward  and  no  other  apparent  cause  of  ealeem,  is 
mouly  thought  hut  a  by-way  to  cloae  corrupliou.  For  n 
neu,  it  is  a  ueedless  cause  of  dUcontent;  severity  tuai 
fear,  but  roughness  bieedeth  hale.  Even  reproofs  from  auth 
ought  to  be  grave  and  not  taunting.  As  for  facility,  it  i< 
than  hrihery ;  for  bribes  come  but  now  and  then,  but  if  i 
limily  at  me  respects  lead  a  Taac,  lie  shall  never  be  wi 
m»SvIoaion  saith,  'To  respect  peraoiis  U  cot,  )i,qs&,W 


!ully  ipofceD — 'A  place  thoweth  Oie  man;'  nnil  it 
jtne  lo  iLe  bettn  and  aome  to  the  woree:  'Omnium 

copttx  imperii,  a'iti  iinjiera«et,' •  jaith  Tacitm  uf 
u(  of  \'es]>ajian  he  sai'h,  '  Solus  impemnlinm  Venpa- 
itahii  in  raelina :'  f  liiougli  the  oue  was  Eneont  of 
r,  the  other  uf  maimers  wid  uSection.  It  it  an 
gn  of  a  vurthy  mid  geueroia  Rpiiit  vhom  bonour 
ur  hoaour  ii  oc  thould  be  the  place  of  virtue  -,  and  u 

Iliiiiga  move  viulentlj  to  Iheir  pliice,  and  calmly  in 
e,  to  virtue  in  omLiilion  ii  violent,  in  authority  lellled 
.  All  riling  lo  great  place  is  by  a,  winding  stair ; 
i«  be  fiiclioru,  it  is  gnod  to  side  a  man'a  nlf  nhilit  be 
rising,  and  to  balance  himielf  when  he  ii  plocfd. 
lemory  of  thy  predaceajqr  fairly  and  tenderly ;  for  if 
not,  it  is  a  debt  will  sun  be  pud  wben  tboa  art  gone, 
ave  coUeaguei,  respect  them,  and  ntlhec  rail  tlieiD 
I  lt»k  not  for  it,  tban  exclude  tliem  wben  they  hnve 
look  to  lie  called.     Be  not  too  lenjible,  or  too  retnem- 


in  give  also  the  whole  of  the  TwelFUi,  entitled 
inesi,'  first  published  in  1625.— 

1  tririal  gTBrnmar-aebool  text,  but  yet  worthy  a  wise 
midetatioD.  Question  waa  oiked  of  Demosthene*, 
raJ  the  chief  part  of  an  orator  1"  Be  aniwered, 
'Whalneitf'  'Action.'  ' What  next  again ? ■ 
He  laid  it  that  knew  it  best,  and  had  by  nature 
oadTMitage  in  that  he  commended.  A  strange  thing,. 
put  of  ae  orator  which  ii  but  saperHcial,  and  raHin 
t  of  a  player,  ihould  be  placed  «>  high  above  thoia 
■la  patta  of  invention,  elocution,  and  the  Kit;  nay, 
DD^  aa  if  it  were  all  id  all.  But  tbe  reaMO  is  plain. 
Id  boman  nature  generally  more  of  the  fool  thart  of 
md  tbererora  those  faculties  by  which  the  foolish  part 
■nind*  is  taken  are  most  potent.  Wonderful  like  is 
ifboldDOiincivil  business.     What  first!    Boldnea;. 

iroold  bare  been  universally  deemed  Gl  for  empire,  if 

■     wu  Ibe  Miiy  emperoi  wfto  WM  changed  foi  IW 
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Hliat  Bocond  niid  tliM?  BoldnMi.  AnJ  y?t  Iwldnew 
cliild  of  iguorance  niid  leaeiiM!,  fai  inferior  to  other  jwiU. 
neveithelns  it  ilot)i  fucinale  Bud  biad  band  and  Coal  Ihum 
are  eithet  ehiillow  in  judgment  or  weak  in  com^e^  whie 
the  Breatetl  part,  yea,  and  prCTailetli  wilL  wise  men  at 
times.  TImetbte  we  kc  it  hath  done  wouden  in  popular  • 
but  with  BBitttM  and  princei  Ism  ;  and  more  ever  upon  tl 
entrance  nf  bold  petioiu  into  action  than  soon  afler,  fin 
neM  is  an  ill  keeper  of  [iromiie.  Siirel;  as  tliere  ure  ib 
banks  for  the  natural  body,  so  are  there  moontebauti  t 

Elitic  body :  man  that  undertake  great  curei,  and  p 
ve  heea  lucky  in  two  or  three  eiperimenla,  but  lira: 
grounds  of  science,  and  llierefore  cannot  hold  out.  N«« 
ihsll  BEE  a  .bold  fellow  many  timei  da  Mahomet's  mli 
Mahomet  made  the  people  believe  thst  lie  irould  cail  tu 
to  him,  and  tram  the  top  of  it  offer  up  hit  piajen  for  tb 
serren  of  his  law.  The  people  a«8emb!ed.  Mnhoinet  c 
the  hill  to  come  to  liim  again  and  axain ;  and  nhen  th 
elood  still  lie  woa  never  a  wliit  abashed,  but  said,  '  If  tbi 
will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  will  go  to  the  bill.* 
these  men,  wheti  Ihey  have  promised  great  mDltera  and  i 
most  shamefully,  yet  (if  they  have  tiie  perfection  of  bold 
lliey  will  but  slight  it  over,  and  make  a  turn,  and  no  more 
Crrtainly,  to  men  of  great  judgment,  bold  persons  are  a 
to  behold ;  nay,  and  to  tlie  vulgar  also^  boklneas  hath  some 
of  the  ridiculous.  For  if  absurdity  be  the  subject  of  laii| 
doiibt  you  not  but  great  boldness  ia  seldom  without  soin 
Burdity.  StpeoisUy  it  is  a  sport  to  see  when  a  hold  felli 
out  of  coutitenaiioe,  for  that  puts  his  face  into  a  most  shni 
and  wooden  poslure,  u  needs  it  must:  for  in  bashfulnea 
spirits  do  a  little  go  and  come,  but  with  bold  men,  upga 
occasion,  they  stand  at  a  stay,  like  a  stale  at  chess,  wheM 
no  mali^  but  yet  the  game  caruiol  stir.  But  tJiis  hut  wen 
for  a  satire  than  flir  a  seiious  observation.  Tills  is  well 
weighed — that  boldness  is  ever  blind,  for  it  seeth  not  di 
and  inciHirenieiiciei ;  therefore  it  is  ill  in  counsel,  good  in 
ecntioa  :  so  that  the  right  use  «>f  bold  persons  is,  that  tlxy  n 
command  in  chief,  hut  be  seconds,  and  under  the  direotii 
nthers.  For  in  counsel  it  is  good  to  see  dangers,  aiid  ' 
lion  not  to  tee  them,  exceiit  they  be  very  gteat. 
The  foUowing  are  the  moat  nolflbic  passages  of 
Thirlceiith,  Srat  published  in  16\i,  omi  entiftcA.,' 
'^-'iaess,  and  Gooilnessoi  Nature : — 


uiil  admib  DO  eicsM,  birt  tiror.     The  denre  of  voli^^ 
m  caiued  the  an^ls  1o  fall,  Ihe  deaiie  of  knowledge  in 
■Bwd  man  to  lall ;  but  in  charity  there  is  no  eKCOB, 

zati  angel  or  man  cmne  in  danger  by  it. Rrror^ 

an  this  (irtoe  of  gnodneu  or  charity,  may  be  commUted. 

limt  bave  bd  tiitgracious  proverb,  'Tanto  buon  che  tbI 

—So  good  tlud  be  it  good  Tor  nolKing.    And  one  of  the 

«t  llaif .  Nicboloi  HacchiaTcl,  had  Ih^  confidence  (a  put 

•f ,  ■hnoM  in  jilnin  tenm, '  That  the  Cbrittiao  faith 

m  nil  dood  men  in  prey  lo  ibote  Bial  are  tyrannical  and 

I'-li  he  qalte  becauu  indeetl  there  wai  Dever  Ur, 

"iiinion,  did  M  much  magnify  gooitneaa  ai  the 

„'lua  (loth  ;  therefore  to  avoid  the  scandal  and  the 

',   rl  la  good  lo  take  knowledge  of  the  eiron  of  a 

■TXcrUenl.    8eek  Ihe  good  of  oilier  men.'bul  be  not  in 

»talbert»ee>or  (luidea,  for  that  ia  but  facility  or  laft- 

Idi  tifciilb  tn  bount  mind  nriaoner.    Neither  giie  thou 

t»A.t  goD,  who  woald  be  belter  pleaied  and  happier 

■d  X  bailfjr-com.    The  eBunpU  of  God  teaeheth  the 

u>     .   i<'i!i  blB  rain,  and  tnaketb  his  aua  to 

iif  unjiut','  but  lie  doth  not  rain  weoltb 

.iriiiea  upon  men  equally.    Commoa 

...iriii'^ed  wit)i  all,  bnt  |ieciiliat  beueStl 


-.  fiR  Qivinitr 


lOking  the  iwrtraiture, 
oaketi.  the  \t        ' 


K^i 


ide  fram  iht  line  rayul. A  gteat  aod 

liliCj  oildeth  majealf  la  B  monarch,  but  dimiiiisheth 
md.  putlethiifc  aad  spirit  into  (he  people,  ' 

foituno 

A«  fori  nobility  in  particular  penons,  it 
to  «)e  an  Bticient  castle  or  building  not  in  decay,  or  f 

Kt  timber  tree  sound  and  perfect;  bow  much  mon 
ancient  noble  family,  wLicti  balli  stood  agaitiat 
i  wealhera  of  time !  For  new  nobility  ii  but  the  aet  of' 
I  Bncieal  nobility  ia  the  act  of  time.  Those  llmt  « 
•ed  lo  niJiility  arc  commonly  mora  virtuous  but  1( 
cent  than  tlieii  de^cendanli,  fur  tlitre  is  rarely  any  rii 
by  a  aonimiiture  'jal  gowl  i""'  evtl  ails.  But  it  it  re 
memnry  of  tlieir  virtuei  remain  to  their  posterity,  at 
f^ulti  die  with  themgelvef. 

,-  The  Fifteenth  Essay,  '  Of  Seditions  and  Trot 

^  first  published  Id  1625,  and  isof  considerable le 

t  the  following  are  perhnjis  the  portiooH  oi'  it 

BCstmeming  the  matetiala  of  seilltions,  it  is  a  thiog' 

f  coniideiedj  for  the  snrestVay  to  prevent  seditions 

0  bear  it)  is  (a  lake  away  the  matter  of  them 

re  be  fuel  prepared,  it  ia  bard  lo  tell  whence  tlie  ipac 

le  that  shall  set  it  on  (ire.    The  matter  of  seditioiu  is 

much  poverty  and  much  diacontentment.     I 

n  man;  overthrown   estate),  so  many  vutra  for  I 

a  noteth  well  the  state  of  Rome  heluie  the  civil  w 

'Hiuc  uflura  votax,  rapidumquein  tempore  famt 

mciisii  tides,  et  miiltis  utile  bfllum.'* 

Itis  utile  brllum '  f  ia  an  assured  and  ii 

liapoied  to  B«ditions  and  troubles.     And 

maty  and  bruken  estate,  in  the  belter  sort,  be  joined  ' 

mt  and  neceaalty  in  the  mean  people,  (he  danger  ia  imr 

Olid  great,  fur  the  rebellion!  of  the  Wily  are  (he  wont. 

liseonteiilments,  they  are  in  the  politic  body  like  lo  hu 

n  the  natural,  which  are  apt  to  gather  a  preternalura! 

_  Ipiiig  avarice,citorKon,  fraud, 

Uiibluihhig  perjury  hail  spread  abroad, 

Cnuhing  the  wretched  people  in  their  < 

And  ieaving  civil  war  their  lart  lesouii 

f  War  luetul  to  Que  mauy. 
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til  JnHaineL     Anil  let  iio  jirlace  mnuure  tlie  ■luiign'  of 

I  !if  iIWi,  wlietlier  tliey  lie  just  or  uiijiiit ;  tor  iW  were  to 

;inep«ip)e  lo  Lb  hia  tetuunabls,  who  do  ofloi  ijium  al 

iiwn  goud  1  nor  yel  bf  this,  wlietlier  Ilis  grieb  »facNi»a 

lire  be  ill  fuel  great  or  imall,  fgr  thejr  are  (he  mort  dan- 

u  diwanleotmeiiti  where  the  fear  u  grnler  than  tlia 

ag.  'DQl«llditlMdllI^tll^elldi  noil  item.'*   Beaidea,  in  grest 

tBloni  du  tame  ihiiigi  llist  iirovotie  Itie  [ttticnco  doirlthal 

!  the  couiligc,  but  ia  fears  it  is  tiol  lo.     Neillier  Int  any 

'"  iir  tlutt  b«  lecure  concerning  dioontenlmeiiti  becnuie 

'I  ii-r  htea  oflnn  or  huve  been  long,  and  yet  no  peri]  hutK 

.  I'jr  UK  it  is  liuo  tliut  every  vapour  or  fiimto  dolli  not 

■  I  i  Itaitxi,  10  it  is  nevcrlhelu  true,  lliat  itanni,  tliough 

''■■■'  one  diven  times,  yet  may  fall  at  Imt;  and  til  tba 

I  limverb  iioteth  nell,  '  The  cord  brMVelh  (it  the  lost  by 

■t.iiliall.' 

]<ail  or  B|iiiiielheu>  might  well  become  Promelheul 
i^e  of  ditiHinleiitmentB,  for  there  ia  notabeder  [irovisinn 
'  MK'm,    Epimetheus,  when  griefs  and  evils  Dew  ahrooil. 


"  |'[^  and  carrying  men  Irnm  hopes  tu  ho|ies,  ji  one  of  the  best 

"I'i'ivigainst  Ihe  poison  of  diacontenlmenta.     And  it  is  a 

'  "  "isH  uf  a  wise  govenimeiil  and  pioceeding  when  it  enn 

I' 111  hearts  by  hopes,  when  il  carmot  1^  ULtiBraclLon ; 

■'h  il  can  liaiidle  (liingi  in  such  mormer  oa  no  evil  shall 
-II  iwrenrplorj',  bat  (hat  it  bath  snme  outlet  of  hope; 
1  ilie  lew  hard  to  do,  hvcnuse  both  particular  person* 
luiuara  apt  enough  to  flatter  (liemielvea,  or  at  laM  t[> 

'■  Jt  they  lielieve  no). 

'  'lie  foresigiit  and  prevention,  that  there  be  no  likely 
"'^'1  wli«reuu(o  discoutentEd  persons  may  resort,  sud 

'  liuui  Ihey  may  join,  is  a  known  hnt  an  eicelient  poiuC 
iiij,  I  lutdentiuid  a  lit  bead  lo  be  one  that  hath  great- 
I  ri'pilalioti,  that  hath  confidence  with  the  discontented 
!■!  upon  whom  they  tiwu  tlieir  ejea,  and  that  ii  thought 
iiiej  ill  bis  own  particular;  which  kind  of  persoiu 
'T  tu  be  won  and  reconciled  to  the  itate,  aiid  thai;  in  a 

i  'nie  manner,  or  to  be  fronted  with  aome  other  of  the 
I '!  that  may  oppoie  (liem,  and  so  divide  the  ieput&Viot\. 

i'y  llie  d  JrJd/ng- an  J  bi-eatiiig  of  all  factions  and  com- 

■a rl-at  areAiIreueSo  Ibe state,  and  lelling  tliem  «lM 


wont  wmediei.  For  it  ia  a  (iapetute  ca«e,  if  tliose 
with  tbe  iiroRWcting  of  the  >tute  b«  full  of  Jiacord  as 
and  tlioe  that  ore  agaimt  it  tie  eulite  and  united. 

We  willgtTB  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sixteen!: 
entitled  '  Of  Atheism,'  which  b  in  the  coUb 
1612. 

1  h 

Taloiuil,  atxl 
williout  a  mind.  Aiid  Iherefoie  Qmt  never  wrauglzt 
to  eonriuce  atheiim,  becnuae  his  ordiiiarr  noiki  col 
It  iitiue  that  b  liCUe  nliUoKpliy  niclinelli  mau'i  miii^ 
iun,  but  depth  ID  nhiioBiiplij' bringeth  niea'a  ir'  ' 
leligion.  For  while  the  mind  of  man  loiiketl 
oaam  K&ttered,  it  mav  aometimea  roat  in  tliem  and  j 
tber ;  but  wlien  it  beholdeth  the  ch^n  of  them  confetl 
linked  togelher,  il  must  needi  fly  to  Providence  ai 
Nay,  even  Ihaticfaool  which  ia  mostaccuaed  of  atlisi 
moat  dsmoDitiate  religiou — (hat  ia  the  achool  of  l..eui 
Democritua,  and  E^iicuma.  Fi>r  it  ifl]a  thDEiaanU  ti 
credible  tiiat  four  mutable  element*  and  one  immu 
eiaeoee,  duly  and  eternally  placed,  need  do  Goil,  ibi. 
army  of  iiifinile  small  portlotis  or  seeda,  unplaced,  ahi 
produced  this  order  and  beauty  without  a  Divine 
The  Scriplure  saith,  •  Tlie  fool  hath  said  iu  bis  heart, 
no  God.'  It  is  not  aaid,  'The  fool  iialh  (tougl 
beait ;'  BO  as  he  rather  sai^  it  by  tote  to  bitnaElf,  g 
nould  have,  tlion  that  he  cau  thoroughly  believe  it, 
■uaded  of  it;  for  none  deny  there  ii  a  God  but  those  I 
it  maketh  that  there  were  no  God.  It  appeareth  ii 
mure  that  atheism  if  rather  in  the  lip  than  in  the  he 
than  by  thia,  that  HtlieiHta  will  ever  be  tnlking  of  the 
nion,  as  if  they  fainted  in  il  within  themaelvea,  and  i 
glad  to  be  Blienglheneil  by  the  consent  of  olliersi 
rou  ihall  have  atheista  atrive  to  get  disciplei,  as  it 
other  secti;  and,  which  ia  most  of  aJl,  you  abaW  havi 
that  wilt  nilTec  for  atheiam,  and  not  recant;  where* 
did  truly  think  tliat  there  were  no  lucb  thing  oe  I 
■hould  they  trouble  themaelvea?  Epicurua  i>  char^ 
did  but  dusemlile  for  bia  crnlit'a  soke,  whi     '        " 


emporiie,  though  iu  secret  be  tliDUgfat  there  wai 
-certiuiily  he  \a  traduced,  fur  his  words  ore  noL 
■■  Nod  Deos  vuJgi  uegare  profBiium,  leil  vulgi  □] 


Implicate  prolhnuin.'  *     Plata  could  have  said  no 
. .  Tliey  Ihst  den;  a  God  dealto}'  mao'i  nobility; 
)f  kin  tu  the  beaiti  b;  bia  bod; ;  and  if  h« 


in  lo  God  by  hi>  ipirit,  he  ii  a  base  aiid  ignoble 
t  dotrofi  likewiw  mBgnaoiiuity  and  Ibo  railing  of 
ro.  For  take  an  example  of  a  dog,  and  mark  wbat 
and  courage  he  will  put  on  when  he  llnda  blmielf 
ly  a  DiaD  who,  lo  bim,  i<  Instead  ol'  a  God,  or  melior 
icli  courage  ii  manlfeatly  tnch  as  that  creature, 

confidence  of  a  better  nature  than  his  own,  could 
.     Bo  man,  when  he  reileth  aud  asaureth  himself 

protediDa  ai>d  favour,  gathereth  a  force  and  foitb 
n  nature  in  itiei/  could  not  obtain.  Therefore  as 
I  all  respecti  hateful,  aoin  tbii^that  it  deprivetb  hu- 
OlXbB  meang  to  exalt  itself  above  bmnan  frailty. 

enteoitli  Essay,  also  in  the  collection  of  1612, 
*  Of  Supeistitioo.'     Ita  leading  idea  is  stated 


Iter  to  baye  tin  opinion  of  God  et  all,  than  sucb  on 
unworOiy  of  liim  ;  Fur  the  one  is  uiilKtiff,  the  other 
';  and  certainly  aupenlition  ia  the  reproach  of  the 
larcb  aaitti  well  to  that  purpose:  'Surely,' aaith 
ktbei  a  great  deal  men  should  lay  there  was  no  auch 
ai  Flutaich,  Uiau  that  they  should  tay  that  there 
taich  that  would  eat  his  children  as  loon  a<  they 
ai  the  poeta  ipeak  of  Saturn.  And  as  the  con- 
aka  towards  God,  lO  the  danger  Is  greater  towards 
•m  leaTca  a  maii  to  aenae,  to  philoaoph;,  to  natural 
ri,  to  reputation ;  all  which  may  be  guides  to  bq 
al  virtue,  though  religion  were  not;  but  auperati- 
iti  all  these,  and  erectetb  an  abiolule  monarcby  in 


EiKhteentfa,  entitled  '  Of  Travel,'  first  pub- 
SS,  it  ma/  be  enough  to  give  the  coDcluding 


BfBjw  to  deny  the  dei'dei  of  the  volgai,  V»at  \l  \» 
y  tt»  epaaong  of  tbt  valgai  to  tie  diviiutiea. 


IVhen  a.  trnvelter  Htiimeth  home,  Ift  liim  not  Ica> 
iiitriei  yshtte  he  liath  travellnl  nllogerlier  htbxini  kin 
hi  tain  a  comsm)ii<lenc«  b^  letters  with  thtBeorhia  ag^ 
i«  wbtcli  ore  of  moat  worth.  And  let  hi«  travel  appear  t 
his  diBCOuree  Ibiui  id  bis  apparel  or  gesture ;  srid  in  bS 
irwletliijn  he  rather  adriaeil  in  liis  anawen  tlian  r<irwl 
.  ■tories.     Anil  let  it  appoar  thai  he  linth  uu 


The  Nineteentli  '  Of  Empire,'  wliieli  is  ia  Ilie 
lection  of  1612,  sets  out  thus :  — 

It  is  a  miaerable  ilali  of  inioc)  la  hare  few  thiiigi  bi  i 
and  many  thiaga  to  fear^  and  yet  that  cominunly  ia  tbc  ti 
kinga,  who,  being  at  the  hii^heat,  want  matter  or  deaiTe^  ■ 

senlationa  of  jierilt  and  {faailow*,  which  moke  their  mind 
leiB  clear.  And  tliia  is  one  reawu  also  of  that  effect  wbid 
Scripture  »neaketli  of—'  Tliat  the  king's  heart  ia  [iiacrat^ 
for  multiude  of  jeBlouriee,  ami  lack  of  aome  predominsn 
aire  lliat  ihould  matalml  and  put  in  order  a]l  the  red,  nu 
aiiy  maii'i  Leatt  bard  to  iiiid  or  sound.  Ueuce  it  coma 
v/'itt  that  ptincea  many  times  make  tbemaeivea  deairea,  on 
their  lieati)  upon  loyi — tometimes  upon  a  building,  lonigl 
upon  erecting  of  an  order,  aometimes  upon  tlie  advanoin^ 
person,  sometimes  upon  obluiiiinK  ext»?lleiicy  iniome  art  r 
of  the  hand — as  Nero  for  playing  mi  the  harp,  Domilj 
ceitaiiit;  of  the  liand  witli  Itie  aTTOw,  Commodus  foi  pU 
at  fence,  Caracolla  for  driving  cliarioti,  and  tlie  like. 
leemeth  iucredible  unto  thoje  that  know  not  the  prinofj 
'  That  the  mind  of  man  ia  more  cheered  and  refreibed  bj 
filing  in  small  things  tlian  by  standing  at  a  stay  in  great.* 
Bee  also  that  kiiigi  that  have  been  fortunate  conquerors  iu 
first  jeari  (it  being  not  ponible  for  them  to  go  forward 
nitely,  but  that  they  mint  have  some  check  or  arrest  In 
fortunes)  turn  in  their  latter  years  to  be  supenlitroui  anil 
laiicholy— a*  did  Alexander  tlie  Great,  Dioclesian,  and,  ii 
memory,  Charles  Die  Fifth,  and  others ;  for  ha  that  is  us 
go  forward,  and  flndeth  a  atop,  falleth  out  of  his  own  fa' 

^H|  is  not  the  thing  be  was. 

^^fe«m  the  Twentieth  Essay,  '  Of  Counsel,'  nlso  ' 
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1  run  far  ptmcn  to  take  eouiuel  coacrrwDg  mntrerE, 
ike  no  comiMl  likewi.e  coiweraing  nenoin;  for  all 
ire  Bi  tiesil  image),  aiiit  llie  lifii  uf  the  eiecutiiin  of 

ilelh  iu  Ihe  good  clioiee  of  peixnH. In  choice 

itteej  fur  ripening  biuincs  fur  tlie  oonncil,  it  ii  better 

indiffereiil  pertoiif  than  to  maka  an  imliaerency  by 
1  IboM  that  Bra  ttrong  oii  bolh  tidet.  1  comnwDd, 
ding  catnminiDiu — u  tea  Irade,  fur  treaiure,  fiir  witr, 

tot  Httnc  pTDiincn;  fur  wli«re  tliBte  be  liiven  parti- 
meila,  and  but  one  council  of  ea^a.U  (oa  it  is  in  Spain), 
in  effect  no  more  than  itaadiag  caminiBsiani,  save  liutt 
'  greater  authotilr.  Let  sucli  as  are  to  inform  couii- 
of  iheir  particular  proreiKDiis  (as  lawjers,  aeamen, 
,  mod  Ibe  like),  be  Bnl  bconl  belore  cuinmillea,  anil 
lecarioD  mtvm,  befute  the  cuDncil.  Aud  let  tliein  uot 
Diultiludet  or  in  a.  tribuuitiaus  manlier,  for  tliat  is  to 
cootiGllt,  not  la  infurm  them.  A  long  table,  and  a 
bl^  or  leali  abont  (he  walls,  Beeni'thiugi  of  form,  but 
I  of  substance  ;  for  at  a  linij;  calile,  a  few  st  the  upiwr 
Tect  sway  all  tlie  business,  bul  in  the  other  form  there 
Uof  Ibe  connMllora'  opinions  that  sit  lower.  A  king, 
imaitles  in  council,  lei  him  beware  how  he  onem  hit 
.nation  too  much  in  that  which  he  propounnelh,  for 


rwenty-fint,  entitled  'Of  Delays,"  first  pub- 
1625,  ii  very  short :  it  concludes  tbiu  : — . 

H;  it  i*  good  to  eommit'the  beginningi  of  all  great 
I  ArsuB  with  hii  hundred  eyes,  and  the  ends  to  Brta- 

Ui  hundred  hands— fint  to  watch  and  then  to  speed, 
dmet  of  Pluto,  which  makelh  the  politic  man  go  in- 
I  Kcrecy  in  the  council,  and  celerity  in  the  execu- 

sben  thing*  are  once  come  to  the  execution,  lliere  is 
r  compuable  to  celerity — like  the  motion  of  a  bullet 
,  which  flieth  m  iwift  ai  it  outruns  the  eje. 

Twentj-gecoai,    '  Of  Cunning,'  published    in 

gins  u  follow*  i— 

ke  dumiiig  for  s'liniatet  or  crooked  wisdom.    And 


_  *  /  win  mtte  mytdfagreeablt. 


i 


E'aiy  Ibete  is  great  iliBeceuce  b 
B  wiae  Duui,  not  uuly  in  paiut  of  lioiioty  but  in 
ahili'y.  There  be  tbat  con  pack  (lie  cards,  snd  jet  < 
play  welli  lolheioare  Mme  lliut  are  good  iu  coaiauaai 
tiona  llial  are  otheTWise  weak  men.  Again,  it  is  one  t 
tmdentaitii  penona,  and  onotlici  thing  to  undentond  n 
for  mauy  are  perfect  in  men's  humoun  that  are  not  | 
capable  oTllie  real  pail  uf  buaineu,  wbioh  ia  tbe  CDDitit 
□□e  Ibal  batl]  atudied  men  mnte  tbau  boota.  Such  t 
filler  for  practice  than  lur  counsel,  and  Ihe;  are  good 
their  owu  aJley ;  turn  litem  to  new  men  oud  they  h 


E  TVUilom  far  a  man's  self  is,  in  many  brancbea  ll 
depraved  thing :  il  is  the  wiidam  of  rata,  that  sill  be  ■ 
leave  a  houae  somewhat  befure  it  fall ;  it  is  the  niadom 
fox,  Ihat  IhrutU  out  the  badger  who  digged  and  made  r 
him;  it  ii  tbe  wisdom  of  crocodilea,  that  abed  Itaa  wh 
would  devour.  But  that  which  is  apeciatl;  to  be  noti 
that  tho»  which  (oa  Cicero  says  of  Pompey)  are  ■  Sui  i 
sine  rivali,'*  are  many  times  un  fortunate;  and  whereas  ih 
all  their  lime  aocriSced  to  thenuelvea,  they  become  iati 
tbemselvea  aaerificea  to  tbe  inconstancy  of  fortune,  whose 
Ibey  thought  by  their  self-wisdom  (o  have  pinionad. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Essay,  cntitied  '  Of  Innom 
and  first  published  in  1625,  we  give  entire  :— 

^  the  births  of  living  creatures  ul  first  are  ill  ^| 
are  all  innovaliona,  which  tire  the  births  of  time.  Yetn 
standing,  aa  thoae^Ihat  fitaE  bring  honour  into  their  ftm 
commonly  more  wortliy  llian  muatthatnicceed,  so  Ibe  Si 
cedent  (ifit  be  good)  is  leldom  attuned  by  imitolian. 
io  mon'a  nature,  u  it  stands  perverted,  hath  a  natural  i 
strongest  in  continuance-,  but  good,  as  a  forc«d  r 
■ttongut  at  Hiat.  Surely  every  medicine  is  an  innovMir 
It  that  will  not  apply  new  leniediea  muit  expect  new  Cf 
' —  --  the  grealert  innovator.  And  if  time,  of  conn 
0  Ihe  worte,  and  wisdom  and  couuiel  shall  at 


JjOW  of  themselves  without  a 


tier,  whaUhnllbclheBTidl  It  ii  liue,  lha(  what 
uitom,  lIuHigb  il  be  nol  good,  ytt  at  l*a»t  it  ii  at. 
ug)  uliich  have  leng  goat  logMher  are  u  it  vete 
itiiin  t1unu«lTM.  wbeivas  new  Ihinga  |iiece  oat  ao 
ugli  lUey  help  hy  theif  ulilily.  yet  they  trouble 
ilbmiily.  BeaiiiH,  they  are  like  atcangeri,  noK 
OH  rarourad.  All  Ihi«  ]'■  Ime,  if  lime  itood  atill ; 
iwae  tnovelli  u  rouiiil  tliat  a  frowoid  retentiDn  of 
lubulcot  B  thin;  oi  an  innnvatiou,  and  they  Ibat 
much  ol<t  lima  lue  bnt  a  KOin  to  the  ne«.  11 
Tef«e,thal  man  in  (heir  itniovfttioMWOulil  follow 
'  time  itieir,  which,  iniUed,  innaratrlh  greatly,  hut 
ly  liepeefl,  ■earce  to  be  perceivetl ;  for  otherwise, 

Lnd  he  tiiat  is  bolpen,  takes  it  for  a  fortiuie,  and 
>e;  itDil  he  thai  U  hurt,  for  a  wrong,  ami  iniputeth 
r.  Il  is  good  al«o  not  In  try  eipnimenls  in  states, 
loestity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility  evident;  and 
I,  that  it  b«  (he  retbrmation  that  draweth  on  the 
lot  the  detire  of  change  ibat  pretendeth  the  re- 
Lnd  Isilly,  that  the  novelty,  Ihixigb  tt  be  not 
•e  hfld  fut  n,  suspect ;  and  as  the  Scripture  with, 
te  B  staDil  utK>n  the  aucieut  way,  and  then  luali 
diicovn  what  is  the  sltaiBht  anil  right  wny,  anil 


ring  are  the  firatand  last  paragraphs  of  the 
I,  eotitled  "  Of  Despatch,"  which  is  in  the 
12:— 

■patch  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things  Id  bu- 
1^.  It  il  lilie  that  which  the  phyaiciaos  call  pre- 
Mty  diKestioD,  which  issuietofill  Ihe  body  full  of 
KCtet  •enli  of  tiiieoses :  theiefure  measure  not 
he  time  of  sitting,  but  by  the  adsanceinent  of  the 
id  M  in  races  it  is  not  the  large  stride  or  high  lift 
e  speed,  so  in  busineu  ihe  keeping  close  to  the 
it  taking  of  it  too  much  at  once  ^rocuretb  d»- 
the  care  of  some,  only  to  come  off  speedily  for 
)  conlrive  lome  false  periods  of  business,  because 
n  men  of  despatch.  But  it  is  one  tiling  lo  abbre- 
■cting,  another  by  cutting  oB;  and  buiin^sa  so 
fcml  utlings  or  meetings  goelh  commonly  b&ck- 
ard/a  tn  antltady  manner.     I  knew  a  vtise  man 


I 


S4  bacon's  works. 

l)iBt  hud  it  Cora  by-«onI,  wben he *av men liaalai  to 
lion, '  StUT  a  llltle,  ihal  ve  may  make  an  end  tiie  so 
AboTO  all  thingi,  order,  nad  diatributinn,  and  ein 
of  pDt<>,  ia  tlielireaf  dnpalcb,  eoaa  the  diatribntien 
aubtile;  for  be  Ihat  dotb  Dot  divide  will  never  enter 
biiairien,  and  lie  that  dividetb  loo  ranch  will  oever 
of  it  clearly.  To  cboete- time  it  to  eaTe  time,  and  an 
Me  motioQ  ii  but  beating  the  air.  There  be  Oitee ' 
bnainev — the  preparatiuti,  llie  debate  ur  examiiuitiori, 
perr«atiaii ;  whereof,  if  you  look  fur  deipKtch,  let  th« 
only  bo  the  work  of  many,  and  the  lint  and  lut  tfa 
leiT.  Tbe  pmceediu^  u,poD  samewlmt  coDoelved  i 
doih  for  the  moat  part  facilitate  deapatcli ;  foi  though  i 
be  wholly  rejected,  yet  that  iiej;ativs  ia  more  pr*] 
diMct'ou  Ihaii  au  itideSnite,  u  ashes  are  more  geoetai 
duit.  ^ 


I 


It  bath  been  an  npinioti  that  the  French  arewiaeil 
•eem,  Hnil  the  Spaniards  leem  wiaer  than  ibey  are.  1 
soerer  it  be  between  naliora,  certainly  it  is  so  between  i 
man.  For  aa  Itie  apostle  taitb  of  godliness,  'HaviDBB 
godliness,  but  denying  Ibe  power  Qiereof;'  socerluuly 
in  points  uf  uinlom  audanfficlency  that  do  nothing  or  I! 
Bolemiily — Mapio  conatu  nugaa.*  It  ia  a  tidiculon 
and  fit  for  a  aatire  to  persona  of  jodgmant,  to  aee  v ' 
(heiefomuili8tabaYe,and  wbntprojpectives  to  make  a 
to  leem  body  that  Imth  deiilh  and  bulk.  Some  are  ao 
reserved  as  they  will  tiol  ahow  their  ivorss  but  by  a  d 
and  seem  always  to  keep  back  aomewhal ;  and  when  1 
within  themielves  tbey  apeak  of  (liat  tbej  da  not  n 
would  nevertheleis  seem  to  otliera  to  know  of  that  wb 
may  not  ivell  tpeak.  Gome  help  IhemielTes  witli  com 
and  gegturea,  and  are  wise  by  aig(;9,  us  Cicero  sailh  of 
that  when  he  answered  him,  he  fetched  one  of  hie  brow 
lii»furehead,  and  beni  the  other  down  to  bii  chin — '  B 
■Itero  ad  frontem  anblato,  altera  ail  mentum  deprea 
ellio,  crudelitatem  !ibi  non  placcrc.'f    Some  think  ti 


•  Triilra  with  great  parade. 

f   Yoa  answer  willi  one  brow  railed  lo'yonr  forehead, 

er  Jei'ieued  to  JOir  chin,  that  cruelly  is  not  pleasing 
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og  B  gtfal  word  end  being  peremplory,  and  go  on, 
by  aU-mitlaiice  tliat  which  Ihay  cannot  muke  goipii. 
alBoevet  11  beyand  tL«ii  reitcU  will  seem  la  d«pi«  ur 
1  of  it,  as  imjKttinent  or  ciuioug,  and  lo  would  liavG 

laiice  nxai  judginenl Seeoiin^  wise  men 

t  abift  !<}  gel:  opiDioo,  but  let  no  mail  cbooie  Ibem  fur 
!ut.  Tor  certainly  you  were  belter  lake  I'm  buaiima  a 
-wLal  Blwuid  tliaa  over  toimai. 


Jo  men  pnceire  what  Bolitude  ii,  and  bow  fat  it  ex-. 
for  a  crowd  is  not  conijjany,  and  facM  am  but  n  bbI- 
:lare>,  uid  talk  but  a  tiukling  cymbal,  where  there  is 

•UBUgv  tiling  lo  obaerre  how  high  a  rate  grput  klngi 
\reb*  do  Mt  upon  Ibii  [roit  ot  fHeudabi|i  whereof  we 
gnU  at  the;  purchoM  it  mBoy  titnri  at  ibe  ha- 
ma  ova  tafety  and  greatDen.  Tor  princea,  in  regard 
ttiux  of  llieir  Torlune  Tiom  that  of  iheii  aubjecls  aud 
e»eept  (to  make  Ihemsclvej 


hereon  ihey  niae  lome  penani 
■od  almost  equal  fo  themsclvi 


m  daughter  Julia,  Miecenaa  took  the  liberty  to  lell 
■t  be  mnit  either  marry  hi*  daughter  to  Agrippa,  or 
rliii  life,  there  wai  no  third  way,  be  had  inode  him 
With  Tiberiu.  Cfemr,  Sejanu.  had  aicended  to  that 
I  they  two  were  tenned  and  reckoned  as  a  pair  ot 
Tibcriua,  in  a  letter  to  him,  laitb, '  Hkc  pro  amicitia 
iMCultBfi  ;'*and  the  whole  HDate  dedicated  an  altar 
riiip,  u  to  a  godden,  in  reipect  of  the  great  deameu 
hip  between  them  two.  The  like  or  mote  was  between 
I  SvTenu  and  Plaulianui,  he  he  forced  bii  eldett  ton 
Vae  daughter  of  Plautianui,  and  would  mainlaiit 

we«ant  of  oui  Aicndihip  I  bare  not  concealed  time 


BVlaiitJ^iiuE  In  daiii^  aOroiits  tn  bis  icn  :  and  did  w 
letter  t»  tlie  «nate  by  these  words—'  I  love  the  nil 
I  wieli  be  trmr  ovRr-live  tne.'  Now  if  these  print 
u  &  Trnjui  nr  a  Marcui  Aureliui,  a  rann  migbt  I 
that  lJiT9  had  procwded  ofaaiabuudant  goodntn  Dfnatm 
being  men  «o  wise,  of  «uch  ilreiig'h  andswerily  of  m'" 
*D  extreme  lorn!  of  Ibemtelvn,  a«  all  these  were,  jt  , 
roost  plainly  that  [beyfonnd  their  own  fe] icily  f' hough  ■ 
as  ever  liappened  to  mortal  meiil  but  as  n  half-piecc, 
ibey  might  hare  a.  friend  to  make  it  entire ;  and  jret,  w: 
more,  Ibey  were  prlnsei  tlint  had  wivei,  Bong,  impbiRi 
yet  all  tlieie  could  not  BUpply  the  (omfort  offrleniMiip 
The  parable  of  Fylbogorsi  Iidark,  but  tine — 'Uaru 
(Ettt  not  ihe  heart).  Certainly  if  a  man  would  give  it 
pbraie,  those  that  want  friends  to  open  themtalve*  n 
cannibals  of  their  own  hearts.  But  oi>e  tiling  is  mnt  ac 
(wherewith  I  will  conclude  (his  firit-rtoit  of  friendahip), 
li,  that  this  communicating  of  a  man's  self  tn  his  friend 
two  contrary  effects,  for  itredoubledijoya  and  cutteth  g 
halves :  for  there  is  nc  man  that  impatteth  his  joys  to  hii 
but  he  jayeth  (lie  more  ;  and  no  man  that  imporlMh  It , 
hi  his  friend,  but  he  grievetli  the  len.  So  tiial  it  is  in  t 
operation  upon  a  man's  mind  of  like  rirlue  s>  the  ^l 
use  to  attrihute  to  their  stune  for  man*!  hody,  Unit  it  i 
all  conHary  effecli,  but  itill  to  lie  good  and  bendt 

The  lecond-fruitorfrientlnhip  is  healthfol  and  i 
the  unJeiBtandiiig,  ai  the  6nit  is  for  the  affections 
■hip  makelh  indeed  a  lair  day  io  the  aJfecliooa  fio] 
tempests,  bat  it  maketh  dayligiit  in  the 
darluieis  and  ctuifusion  of  thaugiils.     Neither 
deratood  only  of  faithful  counsel  which  a  man  recert 
his  friend ;   but  before  yon  come  to  that,  certain  it  ia  t 
loever  halli  his  mind  fraught  with  many  thoughls,  hii 
undenlandiiig  do  clarify  ojid  bresli  up  in  Ibe  oooimi 

and  diseoursing  with  anothei;  be  toucth  his „ 

easily,  he  mar^aleth  Ibem  more  orderly,  he  seelk 
look  when  Ihey  are  turned  into  words  i  finally,  be  wax* 
than  himself,  and  that  more  by  an  hour't  diicauiM  Ibl 
day's  meditation.  It  wa<  well  said  by  Themistacle*  to  )] 
of  Persia, 'That  speech  wu»  like  doth  of  Arras  opened  i 
abroad,  whereby  the  imagery  dolh  appear  in  figure,  wbi 
thoughts  they  lie  but  a«  in  packe.'  Neither  is  this 
^b"t  of  friendship,  in  tijie-ning  llie  uuiler^tanAIng,  t« 
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only  to  such  friends  as  are  able  to  give  a  man  counsel  (they 
'Bileed  are  best);  but  even  without  that  a  man  leameth  of  him- 
idfy  and  bringeth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whetteth  his 
vits  as  against  a  stone,  which  itself  cuts  not  In  a  word,  a 
man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue  or  picture  than  to 

tatter  his  thoughts  to  paw  in  smother 

Heraclitus  saith  wcdl  in  one  of  his  Enigmas,  'Dry  light  is 
ever  the  best:*  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  light  that  a  man 
nceiveth  by  counsel  from  another  is  drier  and  purer  tlion  that 
which  cometh  fiom  his  own  understanding  and  judgment, 
■  which  is  erer  infused  and  drenched  in  his  affections  and  cus- 
toms. So  as  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  counsel  that 
a  friend  giyeth  and  that  a  man  giveth  himself,  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  counsel  of  a  friend  and  of  a  flatterer;  for  there  is  no 
such  flatterer  as  in  a  man's  self,  and  there  is  no  such  remedy 
■gainst  flattery  of  a  man's  self  as  the  liberty  of  a  friend.  .  .  . 

The  Twenty-eighth  Essay,  entitled  "  Of  Expense," 
which  IS  very  short,  is  the  first  we  have  come  to  of  the 
Ten  original  ^Essays  published  in:  1597.  It  contains^ 
unong  others,  these  two  practical  directions : — 

Certainly,  if  a  man  will  keep  but  of  even-hand,  liis  ordi- 
nary expenses  ought  to  be  but  to  the  half  of  his  receipts;  and 

if  lie  think  to  wax  rich,  but  to  the  third  part A  man 

ouglit  warily  to  begin  charges,  which,  once  begun,  will  con- 
tiinie:  but  in  matters  that  return  not,  he  may  be  more  mag- 
uillceiit. 

Tho  Twenty-ninth  Essay  is  entitled  "  Of  the  True 
Greatness  of  Kinfrdomsand  Estates,"  and  appeared  in  part 
m  the  I'dition  of  1612.  It  is  long,  and  very  masterly  and 
characteristic.  We  will  transcribe  the  most  remarkable 
pa^saires : — 

^Va!led   towns,  stored  arsenals  and  armories,  goodly  races 
of  ii.jrs**,  chariots  of  war,  elephants,  ordnance,  artillery,  and  the 
!ik»- — all  this  is  but  a  sheep  in  a  lion's  skin,  except  the  breed 
Uj'l  •ii'<|ii>siti«iuof  the  i)eople  be  stout  and  warlike.     Nay,  num- 
^ri»«wlf  in  amiies  iniporteth  not  much,  where  the  people    is 
.    '.l'wt:.ik  courage;  for,  as  Virgil  saith,  'It  never  troublt-s  a.  wolt 
U-A-  many  the  sheep  be.'     The  army  of  the  Persians,  ivv  the 
]'laiii9  i>f  Arbeltt,  was  such  a  vast  sea  of  peojjle,  as  it  d\v\  so\T\e- 
Wii.it  astiwiith  the  coinitmmlers  in  Aicxander's  army,  \v\\o  t-jltu' 
ti  iiiiii.  therefore,  and  wialietl  him  to  sot  up  )U  them  Vjv  \\\^\^V 


but  lie  Biuireted,  'He  would  nol  pilftr  liie  victoryj'  i 
defeait  WHS  caby.  Wliifu  Tigraties,  the  Armenian,  ti«ing  en 
ujuii  a  hill  with  four  liundnd  lliuusaiid  men,  dianon 
(.rm^oftheRomoiu,  being  not  above  raurteenthDU>u)d,iii 
towurdi  him,  lie  made  himself  inert?  with  it,  and  raid,  'V< 
men  are  tau  many  for  an  ambauage,  and  too  fi-w  for  a  fights 
berore  the  atin  Kt  he  ibuiid  Ihem  enough  to  give  him  tlie  i 
wilh  inHnile  siaughter.  Many  are  the  example)  of  the  great 
Iwtween  number  aud  courage,  *o  that  a  man  may  truly  mi 
judgment,  that  the  ptincipal  point  of  grealneH  in  any  »li 
lo  have  a  race  of  military  men.      Neither  it  money  the  ri 

hate  and  eBemiiuite  people  are  failing.     Far  Solon  aaid  m 
CriDaaB  (alien  in  o»tcntalion  he  showed  liim  his  gold),  '8 
any  other  come  that  hath  better  iron  than  you,  he  will  be  n 
of  all  Ihiigold,'    Therefore  let  any  prinoe  or  ilale  think  Ml 
or  hii  forcei,  eicept  Ilia  tnililia  of  iiBtifei  be  of  good 
valiant  soldiers;    and    let  princea  on  the  olher  ait   ' 
have  nuhjecla  of  morlial  duposition,  knotr  (heir  own  at 
utileu  they  be  otherwiae  wanting  unto  themtelvn.    ' 
mercenary  forces,  which  i>  the  help  in  llii)  caae,  oil  exi 
show  that  whatsoever  estate  or  prince  doth  re>t  upon  6 
'  He  muy  g|)Tead  his  featliera  for  a  time,  hut  he  will  meirt 

Botiii  afler.' 

By  all  mesni  it  is  (a  be  proonred,  that  the  trunk  of  H 
chadiietiar'ji  tree  of  monarchy  be  grpat  eunugfa  to  be« 
branches  and  the  boughs — Ihiit  is,  that  the  nalm'al  sub' 
the  crowu  or  stale  bear  a  sntlicienl  pronartion  to  the  at 
Buhjeots  that  they  goyenj.  Therelbre  all  states  that  are 
nf  natural  I  tat  iun  towards  strangers  are  lit  fbr  empire; 
think  that  on  handful  of  people  can,  with  the  greatat  « 
and  policy  in  Iha  world,  embrace  too  large  extent  of  dn 
it  may  hold  for  a  time,  hut  it  will  fail  luddenly.  The  8, 
were  a  nlee  people  in  point  of  natutaliiatioti,  whereby,  1 
(hey  kept  their  compass,  (hey  stood  firm  i  hut  when  Uiej 
spread,  and  their  houglu  were  become  Ion  great  for  theirj 
Ihey  became  a  windlall  upon  the  sudden.  Never  taj 
was  In  this  point  go  open  to  receive  strangen  Into  their  mhI 
were  the  Romans,  therefore  it  sorted  with  them  accordingl] 
Iht^y  grew  to  (be  greatest  monarchy.  Their  manner  wi 
grant  natural iiation  (which  they  called  jiis  ctvitalia)  ai 
Sruut  il  inlhe  highest  degree,  that  is,  nut  only  jas  commtl 
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Aii,*  JUS  liiereditatis,f  hat  aimjuaiuffraifiij,  taAjas 
,'j  uidttitii,  nut  to  BiiiKukr  persons aluiie,  bnt  likewise 
iamilies,  yea,  tu  cUiei  and  sameCimes  lo  uiLtiuDa.  Ail{l 
ei[  ciutoin  of  pluiilatioii  of  colouiei,  vhneby  tbe  Itii- 

Eioth  coiutituIioDi  Idgelher,  you  will  lay,  (huC  it  wiis 
iianaut  lliat  iprend  upon  (be  world,  tiut  it  wai  tlie 
it  spread  upflii  tlie  Kamani;  and  tliat  wai  tlie  aiire  way 
eaa.  1  Imve  niacvelled  soDietimai  at  Spain,  bow  they 
d  contain  lo  luge  dotnioioiii  with  M  few  Datuinl  Spu- 
but  luie  the  vhole  cumpou  of  Spain  is  a  vaj  great 
a  tree,  Gu  abors  Rome  and  SpoHa  at  Ibe  Sral;  ood 
Ihnu^  Aej  liave  not  bwl  that  usage  to  aoliualiie 
,  yet  tbey  Larc  Ibot  wbicb  is  next  to  it;  that  is  to 
almost  iiidiirereutly,  all  nation]  in  their  militia  or  oc- 
ildien,  yea,  and  sometimes  in  tlieirblghEst  commandi. 
Kemeth  at  tbia  instant,  tltey  ere  sensible  of  ihis  waiit 
es,  aa  by  the  *  Piagmatiuai  SaiiDtioii,'  now  published, 

ady  cau  be  bealtbftil  witboiit  exercise,  neither  iiotinal 
r  poLitic;  and  certainly  to  a  kiugdont  or  estate,  a  just 
Duiaiile  woi  ii  the  truB  exercise.  A  civil  war,  indeed, 
le  beei  of  a  fever ;  but  a  foreign  war  is  like  tlie  lieat  of 
andserveth  to  keejMlie  iKiciy  inhealtb:  fur  in  aslotb- 
t  both  courages  wd)  ell'emiiiate  and  maimers  corrupt, 
noevei  it  be  for  happiness,  witbuut  all  question  fur 
I  it  makelli  to  be  still,  fur  tbe  most  part,  iu  onns ;  and 
gth  of  a  veteran  army  (though  it  be  a  chargeable  bu- 
dways  on  loot,  is  that  which  commonly  girelh  the  law. 
It  the  reputation,  amongst  all  neighbour-states ;  as  may 
seen  in  Spain,  which  hath  had,  in  one  part  or  other,  a 
irmy  almost  continually  now  by  the  space  of  ■ii'scaie 


^t  of  manisge.        i  Right  of  inheritance. 

^t  of  suU'age.         ^  Right  of  honours. 

mpey's  plan  is  olearl/  (Jul  ot  Tbemisloclo,  tor  \te  ^'^ 

ml  wbeerer  ii  nuuter  of  [be  sea  will  possess  tVie  emv"' 


imibt  Puni|«y  lull  tired  nut  Cebut  if  upon  n 

liadnot  Ufl  tliiit  wa}.  Wene  Ihegieol  effects  oF  baitU; 
The  bsttlr  of  Aclium  dsciilMl  Ilie  empire  uf  the  w 
battle  of  LepBDlD  UTKBled  llie  grtaltita  uC  the  Turk. 
many  eiiinipln  where  ■ea-fighlt  have  been  iiiial  to  t' 
lhi>  ii  when  prinera  or  tOtte*  have  let  tip  tiint  re 
bollIeB.     But  Ihiu  much  ii  oertaiii,  liiat  be  that  o 
ua  ia  at  great  liberty,  oud  ma;  take  a*  much  and  i 
the  war  oi  he  will;  wheieai  thaw  Ibat  be  itnnigcit  bj 
many  timet  nevertheleu  in  great  itraita.      Surely  aJ  ^^ 
with  na  of  Buiape,  the  'vautoj^  of  itreugth  at  Ha  ^ 
one  uf  the  principal  dowries  of  lhl>  kingdom  of  Gieot 
it  gteat  i  both  becauu  most  of  (he  kiugdomi  of  Euron 
merely  inlandf  but  girt  hy  Che  leOf  most  part  of  II 
and  becauie  the  weallh  of  both  Indies  aeema  in  great  pa 
an  Bcc«i9flTy  to  the  command  of  the  aeaa. 

The  wati  of  latter  agea  teem    (o  he  made  in  tlie  da 
,     reapect  of  the  glory  and  honour  which  reflected  upon  meti 


Ihew 


Thet, 


^  lent  some  degreea  and  ordera  of  chivalry,  which  nei 
leat  ate  conferred  pramiKuously  upan  auldiera  and  no  lol 
and  Kline  remembrance,  peiliapa,  upon  the  scutcheou 
aome  hoipitalifor  nrnimed  toldiets,  and  inch  likethinga. 
iu  ancient  timei,  th<  trDplii«a  erected  Dpon  Ibe  place  of  th 
toiyi  tiie  fimerat  laudatiTei and  monumentafur  Ihoietbi 
ill  tile  wan ;  the  crowns  and  gorlanda  penonal ;  tbe  >t^ 
emtiemr,  which  the  gieul  king  of  the  world  aflei 
lowed;  the  Inumpha  of  tlie  general*  upon  their  relun 
great  iloiiaticea  and  largeim  upon  the  disbanding  of  tl 
miei — were  things  able  (o  iuflume  all  men's  coutaget 
ahove  ail,  tliat  of  the  triumph  amongst  the  Homaiu  w; 
pageaniA  or  gaudery,  but  one  of  tbe  wisest  and  uoblevb  11 
tious  that  ever  WEU ;  for  it  CDJitained  three  things — boEiniir 
general,  riches  to  the  treasury  ou(  of  Ibe  ipoUs,  and  dm 
to  the  army.  But  that  honour  perhaps  were  not  (It  ft 
uarchies,  except  it  be  in  the  person  of  fae  monarch  hima 
his  soils ;  as  it  came  to  pau  in  the  times  of  the  Komao' 
rors,  who  did  impopiiale  Iheoctual  (riumpha  to  Ibemseta 
their  sons  for  such  wara  as  Ihey  did  achieve  in  peraim,  J 
only  for  wars  achieved  hy  subject!  some  triumpbal  M 
and  fueigai  to  the  gciwrul.  \ 

The  Thirtieth  Essay,  "  Of  Ucgimenl  (t\iat  »a,  ; 


■  management^  of  Health,"  is  another  of  tliose  pub- 
n  1 597.  It  K  very  short,  and  it  will  be  suflieienl 
e  the  opening  st   ' 


Thirty-first,  entitled  "  Of  Suapicion,"  was  new 
.  It  is  also  vory  short ;  and  the  following  few 
ts  may  be  sample  enough  of  it  ;■ — - 

la  iwlhing  makt!*  s  mmi  aiupect  much  moTE  than  la 
:Lle,  and  (hereruie  men  Ehoiild  remedy  tnijiician  by 
g  Id  know  more,  uud  nal  (a  keep  Iheir  luaiHciDna  in 
What  woald  men  tiavef  Do  itiey  thinli  Ihon  Ihey 
and  deal  willi  an  lainlaf  Do  Ihey  not  Diink  they  will 
ir  own  end),  and  lie  Iruer  to  tLemielvei  Ihaii  ta  Ihem  f 
e  Ibeie  ii  no  better  aay  to  modeiale  iiiipicioni  than  to 
upun  sucli  suipicioiis  oi  true,  and  yet  to  bridle  them 

le  ai,  if  AmX  abould  be  tme  that  he  itupecii,  yet  it 
bim  no  hurt. 

Thirty-second,  "Of  Disconrse,"  ia  another  of 
nolt  or  all  of  wlricti  are  short,  in  the  original 
<n  of  1597.    Here  are  two  or  three  sentences 


iDmiiBblat  pait  of  tallt  il  to  giv< 
modeiate  and  paM  to  aamewhat  e 

'  dance.  It  i*  good  in  diacoune 
to  vary  and  intermingle  speech  of 


d  continued  (peecfa,  without  a  good  epeech  of  ioter- 
iluwi  ilowncM;  and  a  good  reply,  or  lecond.  Boeedi, 
I  food  Kttlnl  ipefcb,  thoweib  ihajlownew  di  neeJiaea ', 


r 


,       save  sea  in  IsBBfa,  lliat  those  (bat  ace  weakest  in    uic  w 
■    are  vet  nimblest   in  llie  lutn,  aj  it  is  betwiit  the  greyli 
nl'fliB  bare.     To  uK  toi  mau»  circumitaiicei  ete  tm 
USD  none  all,  it  blunt. 


From  the  Thii-ty-lhird  Essay, 
tiona,"  which  was  tii'st  published  in  1625,  we  eitr 
commencing  and  concludiog  remarks,  as  of  more  g 
or  enduring  applicability: — 


PlEUilBtiinu  ace    atnatigal   nitc 

eiit,  primilive,  and  bei 

ovkt.     Wh«i  tlie  wiria  htm  3 

ut  now  it  is  oKl  it  begets  few 

r;  fur  I  ma>  jually  M 

of  futmer  kingdDma.   , 

h  the  Bli.riill»t  liili.g  ill  the  > 

urld  1u  rorsake  or  desli 

irl>ei;d»Lhe  dlslioiioar 

e  guittineu  of  blood  uf  many  c 

omi..i«raWe  i«t»0Qa. 

Ap/ 


The Thiny-fourlh  Es.fay,  "Of  Rioliea," first app 
in  the  collpetion  of  161ii.  Ite  Bjaritond  general* 
may  be  gatliered  from  the  following  extracts ; — ■ 

01'  great  cicliea  tliere  i>  no  real  use,  except  it  lis  in  &e,i 
buliou,  (he  real  it  Iwt  Coureit ;  ao  saith  Sulumon,  'nhers.' 
IB,  Uierearanmnyto  consume  it;  anil  wbat  lialb  (lie  owlii 
Ihetighl  of  il  with  hii  eyc«S'  Tlie  peraoiml  fniiliun  in  any 
eauuot  tmch  to  feel  great  riehei :  there  is  u  cireliidy  of  tbt 
a  pu^ver  o!  dole  and  donative  of  tliem,  or  a  JaTDe  uf  tbov 
uii  solid  uie  (0  the  owner.  Do  you  nut  see  what  feigned.! 
aje  Mt  upon  little  sluiica  and  raritiet?  And  what  worki  1, 
teiitalion  ore  uiiiieitoken,  [because  three  might  leem  U)  tw 
use  of  great  licbea!  But  lhi.-n  you  will  say  they  ma; 
DUE  tu  buy  men  out  ofdaiigenor  troubles :  BeSolamauu 
'  Riclie*  ste  a>  s  atiinigbDld  in  the  imagination  of  Ibi 
man.'  But  thii  is  excellently  eipieased,  Lbal  it  ii  in  imL, 
tion.  Olid  not  alway*  in  faeti  for  certainly  great  richef 

sold  more  men  than  they  have  bought  out The 

to  enrich  ate  many,  and  mint  of  them  fool.     pHnimony 
of  Ihe  heal,  and  yet  is  not  iunocent;  for  it  withholilelh.men 

wotki  of  liherality  and  charily It  was  truly  oliser* 

one,  that  himself  came  rery  burdly  lo  a  little  riches,  and 
easily  to  great  richeBi  fiw  Wlitn  a  man's  stuck  is  come  tl 
that  he  can  expect  (he  prime  uf  markets,  and  OTeroome 
taSni,  irbich,  for  their  greatnesa,  are  few  mm"*!!  "   " 


JQ  the  imliistriet  of  youn^  men,  he  caiinnt  but  in- 

uly He  Ihul  resteth  upon  goitit  certain  iliall 

tir  grow  to  great  ricliet,  and  be  lliat  put*  all  upiNi  adveu- 
9  dolti  of^mtiiiies  breatc  md  come  to  poreitj;  it  ia  good, 
cfore,  to  guBiil  adveulurs  with  cfitaiiilies  tlial  may  uphold 

a  i  fur  Iboj  deipisc  thein  ^t  detpair  af  Iheui,  and  noue 
K  whrai  lliey  come  to  them.  Be  not  penny-wise:  tichea 
e  wing),  and  mmelimes  tliey  By  aivsy  of  Ihefnaelyea ;  «ome- 

e»  Ibey  muM  be  let  flying  tu  hrinR  in  more A  great 

ite  left  to  nn  beii  ia  as  a  lure  to  alt  the  liirds  of  piey  rouii<t 
ut  to  nhe  on  liim,  if  be  be  not  the  better  eglalilitlied  in 
n  ami  judgaient.  Likeniae  glorioui  giOa  oud  Aimidalians 
like  nciibcei  without  rait,  and  but  the  paiiilnl  se|)alcbte> 
iliBi  wliicb  B0DI1  will  puttiry  eu-il  corrupt  inwardly  :  thcre- 
'  measnre  not  thine  advaneem^nte  by  quantity,  but  frame 
n  lij  measure,  and  defec  not  cbaiitiei  till. death;  foe  eer- 
ily, if  a  man  weigh  it  liijblly,  be  that  doth  lo  ii  lather 
Tsloranolhei  nuui'a  Ihanuf  hii  owu. 
The  Thirty-fifth  Eaaaj;  is  entitled  "  Of  P[«[Atdea," 
was  first  published  in  1G26,  It  is  omitted  in  the 
in  traoalation  of  tho  Essays,  perhaps  from  the  im- 
■ibility  of  giving  the  effect  of  the  popular  rhyniea  to 
ich  groat  part  of  it  relates  in  that  language,  ani!  tho 
uliarly  English  interest  of  the  princijal  matters  dis- 
■ed  or  noticed.  The  ibllowing  are  esti'acts ; — 
Vhnt  I  was  in  France,  I  heard  IVom  one  Doirtor  Pena  that 
qnteD-niDtlier,  wbo  wbi  given  (o  curious  oili,  caoied  tlie 
f  ber  husbanira  nativity  to  be  calcitlaled  under  a  false 
■•;  and  the  aaliologer  gave  a  judgment  thai  be  should  l>e 
Uin  Kdael,at  which  Ihequeeu  laughed,  thinking  hcrhus- 
nI  lo  be  above  challenges  and  duels ;  but  he  was  slain  upon 
Mine  Bt  tilt,  Ibe  splinter*  of  the  staff  of  Monlgomery  going 
li  hi*  beaver.  Thelrtvial  prophetylhat  I  heard  when  I  was  a 
Id,  and  Queen  Elitabetbwss  in  the  Rower  of  her  yean,  waa — 
'  When  hempe  is  spun, 
England!  done  :' 
■tbj  it  WBI  generally  conceived,  that  aflei  the  princes  liad 

e  which  had  the  principal  letters  of  that  word  '  hempe ' 
werti  Hem-y,  Edward,  Mary,  Philip,  and  EliiaL^eth), 
■laDd  (hould  come  to  utter  confusion  ;  wbich,  thanks  be  lo 
I  ia  verilled  ouly  iu  tbe  cJunge  oJ'tfie  uame ;  fur  tbuthe  Vw^^a 


^H(J1e  is  DOW  no  more  of  EuEland,  but  of  D 
H^br  ClFon'i  ilreBm,  1  think  it  was  n  ja( :  it  wai,  IhuE  he  ■ 
1  vanred  of  a  long  dragon,  and  it  v/a»  expounded  ot  a 
taiUB-ga  Ibat  (roubled  hioi  eiccedbgly.  T>ien  are 
oT  Ihe  like  kind,  especially  if  you  include  dreams  and  { 
tloiu  of  astrology-  But  I  haFO  let  down  ibeie  few  only  ( 
tain  credit  for  emmpie.  My  judgmeiil  is,  thai  lliey  ouf 
to  be  dwpisfd,  and  ougUt  to  lerve  butfor  winler-lalk  by  tf 
nile;  lliuugli  when  I  tny  dnpited,  I  mean  it  as  tui  belie 
otlierwiae  tlie  spreading  or  iiubltihing  of  their 
be  despised,  for  tliey  have  done  much  mbc! 
many  HVete  1b*i  made  to  anppresi  tlietn.  That  that  hath 
tbeiR  grace  and  some  credit  coniistelh  in  three  Ihin^ 
that  nien  matk  when  Ibey  Itit,  and  never  mark  when  the] 
tliey  do  generally  also  of  dreams.  The  second  is,  tbi 
i^ectures  or  obscure  troditioni  many  I ' 
:u  prupljBcies,  wbile  the  nature  of  mai , 
in,  thinkt  it  no  peril  to  farelel  that  which  indeo 

|bul  culled The  third  and  last  (which  ia 

'  '     "    '  almoit  all  of  lliem,  bein,;  ioliuiLe  in  nun     . 
□res,  atid  by  idle  and  crafty  brain*  merely  coi 
Blld  feipied  at     "'  ' 

Tlie  following  fen- aentencea  are  from,  the  Thirty 

Eaeay,  entitled  "  Of  Ambition,"  whieh  is  "  '■" 

-      of  1612:— 

Arntiitioii  is  lilip  cUoler,  which  it  a  humour  diat  n 

gn  active,  earaeaf,  full  of  alacrity,  and  ilitring,  i~  ' 

i]]ped  i  but  if  it  be  atopped,  and  cannot  hare  its 

''      dusf,  and  thereby  nialigu  and  v( 


if  Uiey  find  the  way  open  for  their 
get  forward,  lliey  are  rather  buty  lliim  daiigero     , 
be  checked  in  their  desires  they  become  secretly  iti 


look  upon  men  and  matlera  with  ad  evil  eye,  anil  ai 
.1         ,  ..  1  ^^  Ihin^  go  backward,  which  is  the  woiBt  pr 

:  of  a  pince  or  afale. It  ie  oqi    " 

a  weakness  in  princes  lo  have  favouriles,  but  it 
the  best  remedy  againai  ambitious  great  onn  ;  ... 
ly  of  pleaauiing  and  diajileasuritig  lielii  by  the  faw 
-""-  any  other  abould  be  over-great. 


1  Bubjoin  tlie  whole  of  the  Thirty-sevetil 
»« IB  gnij  Triumiilis,"  which  was  first  put 


ioimieurukeumuBic,  and  tbsdinylitUd  tott 

:.ig  in  aonj;,  eapeciall;  ill  dialoguea,  batli  an  tx- 

nnofl :  I  ■&;  ncdng,  uoC  dancing  (for  Ibat  ii  a. 

.I;ar  thing),  and  the  voices  of  the  dnJogue  would 

.i.Kily  (a  bus  and  a  tsiior,  no  treble),  and  the 

il,  not  nice  or  dainty.     Several  quirei 

.:    ^iiHjthet,  aud   tukiog   the  vuice  by 

IP  great  pleaiore.    Turning  daiiuca 

iiiLaitjittudeeaerally  let  it  be  uoled, 

^.  I  iK.Ts  let  dairu  BteBuclioi  do  iiolTirally 

KiKF,  nnd  n^t  mpect  petl^  wiiudermeiiti.     It  ia  Inie, 

'  gnU  buuty  and  pleuure ;  for  they  feed  and  reliere 
l«rdi(  JI  be  fnti  of  the  saiue  dbject.  Let  llie  icEiiei 
"  "'  '"  ' "  -  ■  ■  ■  i.iJIy  ouloured  Hndvaiiedj  and  lettlie 
111  niE  to  oome  ilowii  from  the  Bceae, 
lire  aoeue  Itself  betbre  llieir  Gaming 
,  >'  ilungely,  anil  nuike*  it  nith  gnat 
,.t  it«(Uiuut]ieifecl]ydi>cciii,  Letltie 
1 1,  aaii  rolcbirijinporpuliiiga.  Let 
^luirp  and  luiid,  aud  well  placed, 
'  liy  eaniUe-li^ht  Ore  wbila,  camv 
.it'igreeiii  and  n»  or  ipangi,  a>  tbay 

H'  rliey  ate  of  nicwtglar;.  Aa  fur  ricli 
b»l  anil  iigl  diaceriHKl.  Let  the  mill  of  llu) 
lIU,  mad  tuoh  u  liecuue  Ibe  peraon  wlien  tlte 
>1  aftn  examnlu  of  iaamu  attire*— Tutju 
Ill    '     1    ■        !■  I     I  ll     I     ■!      I     ^ 


?or  jonals,  and  Imimeyi,  and    hurricre,  Ihf  ^'wies  of 
chiefly  in   ihscharioU  whireiii  llie  challenge™  ihaJm 
ly,  i.?peciq1ly  if  tbey  be  drawn  wiih  slraT^^c  beoi 
Ts,  camels,  and  the  like;  »r  in  the  deiice&  of  the 
in  hraieiy  of  iheir  liveriei,  or  in  Ihe  goodly  fumil 
ur.     But  euout;huf  those  toiTB. 


TheThirt7-eig!ith,  wliieh  oppeared  in  1612,  i 
Of  Nature  in  Men."     Here  are  some  of  its  t 
and  pounspis ; — 

Nature  is  often  liidden,  sometime!  overcnme,  n 
tiTiguiihed.  Forcfl  matelh  nature  more  violent  in  \ 
iloclrii*  and  ilisconrie  maketli  nature  le«>  impnrlmje 
custom  only  dolh  alter  and  subdue  iiolure.  He  tbot  • 
■vicfoij'  over  liii  nature,  let  him  not  set  lilmwlf  to  __ 
tno  imall  tiuki,  foe  the  first  will  make  him  dejected  by 
falling,  and  llie  Mcond  will  make  liim  a  small  ] 
thQURli  lij  often  prevailing.  And  at  the  flnl  let  hir 
-with  iielpt,  ai  awimmen  da  with  bladders  or  rushes ; 
a  lime  let  him  practise  with  disadvantages,  as  doncen  da 
thick  shoes ;  fur  it  breeds  great  perfection,  if  the  p 

barder  I'mn  the  use Let  not  a  man  force  a  l 

bimself  with  a  perpetual  continuance,  but  with  soma 
Bion;  for  both  the  pause  reinforceth  the  nev  onset; 
tnan  that  is  not  perfect  be   cier  iu  practice,  be  shall  «_ 
pmctise  bis  errors  aiUis  abilities,  and  induce  one  babit  <j 
and  there  i*  iiu  means  to  help  this  but  by  seasonable  i 

siun In  Etudiea,  wliatuiever  a  man  commandetb 

himself,  let  Inm  set  hours  for  it;  but  whalsuever  is  agreed 
liis  nature,  let  him  take  no  care  Tot  any  set  limes,  ti 
thmiijlili  nill  tly  In  it  of  themselves  so  as  the  spacea  of  otbt 


fill  sufEce.     A  n 


31  uasotiably  water  tl 


,  The  Tliirty-ninth,  also  Jo  the  collection  of  16J2,  ( 
ftooi  its  subject,  "Of  Custom  and  Education,"  a  lU 
sequel  to  the  preceding.  The  sufaBlance  of  it  is 
laincd  in  the  folloning  j)ass!^e3:  — 


anknt;  Vol  tiitir  deedi  ait  alUr  m  fhey  bsfv  hma 
id :  and  Aanftfe,  m  ICuIuaTel  wcU  notedi  (tiioiigh 
kToand  initaiioe)^ '  iben  18  DO  tnistbg  to  th«  fovea  of 
■  to  dia  bmfar^  of  wovdi»  ezoant  it  be  conobomta  bj 
Hb  intlaiica  IS.  that  ISoir  the  a4»ieTing  of  a  deipente 
fy  a  maii'tliould  not  nat  upon  tfaa  floroataaM  of  any 
tan,  or  bia  moliita  imderwings;  bat  take  aaflh  a 
kth  had  hia  handa  fofmedy  in  Uood*  ••..••  In  other 
•  predominanoT  of  eoitom  is  everywhino  Tisible^ 
as  a  man  woold  wonder  to  hear  men  vnAm,  pratast, 
if  neat  woid%  and  &en  do  just  as  tiiey  hare  dona 
.  if  they  wen  dead  images,  and  engines  morad  only 
leda  of  eostom.  We  see  ako  the  reign  or  tyranny  of 
fbatitis.  The  Indiana  (I  mean  the  sect  of  their  wise 
r  dwmselres  qoietly  upon  a  stack  of  wood,  and  so 
henaselres  by  fire.  Nay,  tiie  wives  strive  to  be  burned 
corpse  of  their  husbands.  The  lads  of  Sparta  of 
ime^  were  wont  to  be  acourged  upon  the  altm  of  Diana 
o  much  as  queching.*  I  remem her  in  tl^  begiuning  of 


I  is  the  true  word,  as  we  find  it  in  Bacon's  own  edition 
[the  first  in  which  the  passage  appears),  and  also  in 
edition,  of  1632.  Mr.  Montagu  prints  **  squeaking," 
a  modem  corruption.  By  "queching,"  however, 
robably  meant  uttering  a  cry  of  pain,  not  merely 
ir  shrinking,  as  the  lexicographers  interpret  the  word. 
has  the  Latin  version,  executed,  if  not  by  himself,  at 
ler  his  own  inspection,  vix  ejulatu  aut  gemitu  uUq 
but  the  passage  in  Cicero  (^TuscuL  Disp»  II.  13), 
aeon  evidently  had  in  his  recollection,  runs  quorum 
t  nemo  exclamavit  umquam^  sed  ne  ingemuit  quidem* 
.  is  considered  by  the  lexicographers  as  the  same  word 
uicA,  which  we  have  in  Spenser  (F.  Q.  v.  9. 33)  "  That 
:ould'not  move  nor  quich  at  all;"  and  as  being  the 
vc  corresponding  to  the  adjective  queachy,  which  is 
iy  Drayton  to  fens  and  sands, and  seems  to  have  nearly 
niug  of  quaggy.  It  is  probably  merely  another  form 
jrd  quickf  anil  may  therefore  signify  properly  no  more 
^ve  sign  of  life  or  feeling.  To  quake  is  perha];8  an* 
nation,  and  may  have  meant  originally  to  indicate 
1^  or  sensation,  by  voice  as  well  as  by  movement.  Wake 
nother  form,  and  squeak  and  quack  may  be  olheva.  Dt , 


wyth,  and  not  in  a  baiter,  beeaute  ii  bail  b«n  an  u 
ftiriYiCT  wliels.  There  be  ouniks  in  Iliuiia,  for  peno 
t  a  whole  uighl   in  a  vewel  of  water,  till  llie 

with  hard  ice But  if  the  force  of  cuitDR 

bihI  If  parntp,  be  great,  llie  force  of  custutn  copulate,  i 
joinei],  and  cullegialei  is  Iki  greater.  For  tba»  ■ 
teachelL,  companj  cnmtbrleth,  emulation  quiokenatl 
raiselh ;  lo  ai  in  <ueh  places  l)>e  Ibrcs  of  euilum  u  in 
'  ''  Certainly  the   great  multiplication  of  TiMn 

iiHlan.  rvsteth  upon  aouiiliei  veil  ordained  an 
plined  :  fbr  commonweaUbs  and  good  goTemmeoli  dd 
TJitue  grown,  but  do  nut  much  tneud  the  teed*, 
miiBn  it,  that  tlie  moat  eHeutua]  means  arc  tiow  applil 
Bndi  least  lo  be  deilred. 

The  Fortieth,  entitled  "Of  Fortune," is  ant 
those  published  in  1612.    We  will  give  uie  grei 


The  way  of  fortune  is  lilie  Ihe  inilken  way  in  the  sk; 

la  meeting  or  knot  of  a  number  of  small  slon:  notisi 

lir,  but  givttig-  light  together  i  bo  are  there  a  number  i 

nd  Karce  diicenied  virtues,  or  TaCher  lacullla  and 

Jlatmalce  men  fortmiale.     The  Italiaut  uote  some  E 

Hicb  ai  a  man  would  litlle  think:  when  the;  opeak  of  i 

""intiot  do  amiss,  they  will  throw  in   into  his  other  co 

vt  he  bath  poco  di  matlo.      And  certainly  there  be  < 

ore  fortunate  properties,  tban  to  have  a  little  of  the  K 

It  loo  much  of  llie  honest.    Therefore  e^tfreme  loven 

mntry,  or  masterj,  were  never  forluimte,  neither  can 

n  when  a  man  placiith  Lis  thoughts  without  himMlf,  1 

it  his  own  way Fortune  is  to  be  honoured 

eeled,  ntid  it  he  but  for  her  daughters,  conGdenoe,  at 
Ition '.  for  those  two  felicity  brc^deth  ;  Ihe  SisC  within 


id  of  guech,  g^rn  q 
singula 


toft  word  here;  quoting  Ihe  panage  in  a  sing 
ed  ihajie  in  all  respecls;—"  The  Ibi-Ib  of  Sparta  ' 
ed  to  w  whipped,  without  so  much  as  quechmg. 
etuiioUf  howereFj  may  lie  just  enough  "  — 
pain;  petbaja  to  cuinpluin ." 


atria  otbera  towuilihim.  Allwige  menio  liecliiw 
f  lb«ir  own  virlues,  uie  lo  aacribetlitiu  loProtideiiM 
A;  for  •othey  may  l:lie  better  sHumc  llietn  :  and  be- 
psalnCH  inamaiilabellie  uueuftlie  liig-hfi  powen. 
•id  Id  tfae  pilot  in  llie  lenipeal, '  Cssatetii  pjttai,  d 
^u».~*  8s  Sflla  cliote  Ike  iiame  of  Felix,  mid  not  of 
And  it  lull)  beeu  uoltd,  tliat  thoK  wUu  aicribs 
I  mueli  to  tbeii  own  wisdom  und  policy  «ud  iiJoc 
U  is  «nUen,  lliat  Timotiieui  ihe  Alheaian,  afler  ha 
■  aocouat  be  give  la  die  (l«te  of  liie  govetiimea^ 
rlaced  his  apMcli,  '  and  iu  thii  famine  liad  no  put,' 
ipatd  in  anything  he  uuderlook  nftCTwanlL  Cen- 
t  be,  whose  fortune!  ore  like  Homer's  veriei,  th*t 
leuideuiiiesnin[e))ian  theveraesofDlliec  poeta  ;  oa 
Silb  orTimalean'i  foitoue,  in  iMnectof  that  of  Age- 
Knauninondai:  and  Ibsl  tiiu  aliDuld  be,  no  doubt  it 
naman'iKlf. 

'ort^-first,  ontilled  "  Of  Dsury,"  first  ajipeared 
ititioii  of  1625.  By  usury  Bacon  iBeBn!>  simplj 
tenat  for  moDey  _;  and,  with  all  his  penetration, 
Bt  before  hU  age  in  his  views  upon  this  and  other 
I  of  oaminerce  and  political  ecotiotnj,  as  ma;  be 
1  from  the  present  essay,  nnd  more  Cully  from  hu 
»f  Ilcnry  ttie  Seventh.  IIo  was  too  EHgaeious, 
,  to  contend  that  Ihc  taking  of  interest  for  money 
:  altoeether  diapenacd  with  or  put  down ;  aad 
fy,  aStei  having  here  pointed  out  what  he  calk 
GOnunoditiei  of  usury,    he  proceeds  :— 

t  a&er  '>de,  the  commodities  of  uturf  are :  Qistj 
•era  niury  in  aome  reipect  biiiderelli  metchaiidiiing, 
Modier  it  odvancetli  it;  far  ii  ia  certain,  that  tbe 
■rtof  Inde  ii  diiven  by  young  merchants,  upon  bor- 
t  iotemt :  w  at  if  tbe  usurer  either  call  iu,  oi  keep 
money,  there  will  ensue  pesently  a  great  stand  of 
Tbe  aecond  is,  tlmt  were  it  not  fur  this  easy  borrowing 
•nit,  men's  necejsities  would  draw  upn  lliem  a  most 
wdoing,  in  that  they  would  be  farced  to  tell  their 
•  it  landa  or  goodi)  far  under  foot ;  and  ao,  whereas 

*  Una  imrat  Catar,  aad  ba  fortuna  too. 


^s 


iry  ilotb  but  gnnw  upnn  tlicm,  Imd  cnaihet)  vould  i 
™  quilB  up.  As  for  niortgiiffmB  or  pawning,  it  «■ 
■nii  llie  matter ;  Tor  eiitier  men  will  not  take  )«wtu 
use,  or  if  thay  do,  they  will  luok  preoiwly  for  iht'  ta 
1  Teiatmber  a  cruel  monied  mui  in  the  cauntry  [hat  WD 
'Tbe  deril  take  this  usury,  itkeepi  us  from  fbrfatumof 
g^«)  uid  bouda.'  The  third  and  laat  ii,  that  it  ia  a  M,' 
conceive,  tliat  there  would  be  ordinary  borrowiug  yfi&a 
St;  iud  it  is  imposaible  to  conceive  the  uumbet  of 
vciiiencatbat  will  enaue,  if  bnrrovring be  crumped:  thi 
to  sjiesk  of  die  abolitliing  of  uauty  is  idle.  All  Biali 
ever  had  it  in  one  kiud,  or  rate  or  other ;  so  as  tbst  c 
must  be  aeiit  to  Utopia.  . . . 

The  Fnrty-second  Ebbht,  "  OfVouth  and  Age,"' 

is    una   oF.  those  .publiaiied   in    ]6i2,    , ■   *—  ■ 

uEiirly  in  full  ;^ 

A  man  that  Is  young  in  years,  may  be  old  in  honia 
liave  loat  no  time,  but  that  bappeneth  nitely.  Geiierallj 
is  like  the  jirat  con-ilatipni,  not  so  wise  as  Ibe  lecond  ;  f 
ii  a  youth  iu  tbgufjhta  as  well  as  in  ages  :  and  yet  Ibe  in. 
of  youug  tneii  iamure  lieely  than  thatof  old,  and  imagii 
stream  iota  Iheir  miudt  better,  and,  ua  it  wete,  more  di^ 
Natures  that  liave  much  lieat,  and  great  and  violenC  ■ 
uud  |jerturbalions,  are  not  ripe  for  action  till  they  bave 
the  Dieridiau  of  their  years ;  as  it  was  witii  Julius  Cieai 
SeptimiuiSevemSioTllie  latter  of  wham  it  is  said, '  Jnven 
«git  erruribua^  imo  furoribiis  plenam^'*  arni  yet  he  WJ 
ablest  emperor  almost  nf  all  the  list  But  reposed  iialu] 
do  well  ill  youth,  as  it  is  seen  in  Augustus  Cssar,  C 
DDke  of  Floreuce,  Gasloa  de  Puis,  and  others.  Ontl 
aide,  beet  aiid  viracily  in  age  is  an  eicelleni  compotit 
buBuess.  Ymiog  men  are  titter  lo  invent  than  to  jndg. 
for  eiecution  than  for  couuael,  and  fitter  for  new  projecl 
for  settled  business.  For  the  exprieuce  uf  age  in  Ibiai 
Ikll  witliln  Ibe  cumjoss  of  it,  direotetb  them,  but  m  new 
ubustrlh  them,  Theerrorsof  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  bo 
liut  Ibe  errors  of  aged  men  amount  hut  to  this,  that  mora 
liave  beai  done  or  soouar.  Young  men  in  the  coiidui 
manage  of  actiotu  embrace  more  than  Ihey  can  hold,  sli 
tluin  tbey  can  i^iiiet,  Hy  to  Ihe  end  widiout  uoniidentl 


•  He  tpent  his  youth  not  merely  it 
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h  t*— ue  mn»f&w  priaaipkr  which  iHmj 


;=■ 

,  that  whkh)  teMcth  all  «rran^  «iU  not  MioiMrtedgs 
t/tbti%  Itfca  AD  MKCftdy  hoHBt  that  will  nabbv  atSp 
.  lUo-of  agaofcfeel  toonnuh^caoiiiU  tooloqg, aiit 
M  Uttk^jmat  too  wmid,  and  aeldom  drive  budiMM 
fcalk^pamd^bat  eontaat  fliMudlTat  vidi  a  madi- 
iitaeiM.  Oartaady  it  la  foed  to  oompoand  aaiplof- 
lia*|  te  that  will  ba  gaod  ftp  tha  prant^ ' 


iMif  aidNT  aaa  majr  aoaect  tlia  daftda  of  bodi,  and 


■ft  7""^  ™*'  ^""'^  ^  laaraan^  whiia 
laaiaaoton;  and  laatfy,  good  tot aaiwial  accidii% 
mftoritj  followalh  old  men,  and  fiivoar  and  jpopu- 
tlkJ  Baft  ftrlhaaonl  part  pei^ipiToiiA  will  faiTO 
ilinniai^  aa aMnbadi  ftrihe  poKilie.  A  cartain  Rabi> 
dia  tesL  'Yoor  yoong  men  ihall  lea  Tinoos,  and 
man  Aali  dream  dveami^'  inftrretfa,  that  yonng  men 
Mad  aaimr  tfr  Qod  than  old^  boBanae  tifiisBr  if  a  eleaker 
1 1ha»  >a  diaaaa.  And  'owtainly  the  mora  a  man 
of  tfao  wofid;  tho'tnore  it  iotozicatnth;  and  age  doth 
ler  m  the  powers  of  undeista&diDg,  than  in  the  ▼irtnee 
1  and  affeetiom.  • .  • 

e  Forty-third,  entitled  *'  Of  Beauty,"  also  pub- 
1612,the  following  is  the  most  material  portion : — 

ia  like  a  rich  ttone,  best  plain  set;  and  sorely 
best  in  a  body  that  is  comely,  though  not  of  delicate 
and  that  hath  rather  dignity  of  presence,  than  beauty 
Neither  is  it  almost  seen  that  very  beautiful  per- 
»therwise  of  great  virtue,  as  if  nature  were  rather  busy 
9  than  in  labour  to  produce  excellency ;  and  therefore 
re  accomplished,  but  not  of  great  spirit^  and  study 
baviour  than  virtue.  But  this  holds  not  always ;  for 
I  Cnsar,  Titus  Vespasianus,  Philip  le  Bel  of  France, 
he  Fourth  of  England,  Alcibiades  of  Athens,  Ismael 
i  of  Persia,  were  all  high  and  great  spirits,  and  yet 

beautiful  men  of  their  times That  is  the  best 

eauty  which  a  picture  cannot  express,  no  nor  the  first 
he  life.  There  is  no  excellent  beauty  that  bath  not 
ngeness  in  the  proportion.  . . . 

lere  is  the  wast  striking  part  o£  the  Forty-fouTt\\, 


C entitled  "Of  DefaiiuiCj,"  which   likewin 

n  Beauty  in  the  edition  of  1612: — 

WlioKKTn  hath  novthTng  Sxed  in  his  penon  tbit 

duce  contempt,  hath  also  a.  pprpehjal  apuT  in  hiinself ' 

aid  deiiver  himself  from  scorn;  therefure  all  deFt 

-  are  extreme  buld  ;  G[it,u  lu  their  own  defeuce  asbcini 

tto  Boorti,  hut  in  procfsa  of  limi!  by  a  general  habit. 

K'ttiiretb  iu  Aam  indusliy,  and  especially  of  thii  kind 

Kond  obterve  tbe  weaknesg  of  others,  that  they  may  ha' 

rVbat  to  repay.  Again,  in  their  EujMrion  it  quencheth , 

toward!  them,  ai  penuna  that  Ihey  think  they  kiht  at' 

deapise ;  oiid  it  layetb  their  campditaii  and  emuIaCoi 

ai  never  believing  tiiey  sbould  beln  pomihilil;  of  adn 

till  they  see  them  in  pussetslon,  so  thut  npan  the  m" 

gnat  wit,  defonnity  is  ati  advantage  to  riiing.  .  .  . 

The  two  neit  Essays,  which  are  intimately  oi 
,  d  which  both  appeared  first  in  1625,  allhoui 
will  acareely  admit  of  curtailment.  Tliey  are  ai 
liMost  elabwate  and  interislin^  in  the  eoUectioB 
Forty-fifth,  entitled  '■  Of  Buiiding^,"  i 
ductory  remarks,  proeeeda  as  follows : — 

Vdu  cannot  liace  a  perfect  palace  except  yaa  h 

several  sides,  a  aide  for  tbe  baniiuet  at  ia  spoken  of  ia  ' 

of  Esther,  and  a  side  for  the  hoiisehold ;  the  one  for  1 

tttumphi  and  the  other  fur  dwelling.     I  nnderatund  b 

sides  to  be  not  oidy  returns  hul  parts  of  the  tron^  ai 

aniform  without,  tbougii  Mvemlly  partitioned  within,! 

on  both  sides  of  a  great  and  atalefy  tower  in  llie  midi 

&00t,  that  ua  it  were  ioincth  Ibem  together  on  either  b 

L.WOald  have  on  the  aide  of  the  banquet  io  front  oueool 

-jomaborestaira,  of  some  forty  fool  high,  and  uodeti 

»c  a  dressing  or  preparing  place  at  timea  of  lriuiii[ih» 

■'(rther  side,  which  ie  tbe  household  side,  I  wiib  it  dtvid 

F  first  into  a  hall  and  a  chapel  (with  a  pirtilian  Ixtwa 

^  «f  good  stale  and  bignes,  and  those  not  to  go  all    ' 

■  Ifut  to  have  at  the  further  end  a  winter  and  a.  sam 

r  Jiotb  Ciir  ;  end  under  tliese  rooms  a  fair  and  large 

lUidei  ground,  and  likewise  some  priry  kitchens  with 

tmd  ponttiea,  and  the  like;  as  for  Ihe  tower  I  would 

two  stories  of  eiglileeu  fcwl  high  apiece  abOT'a  the  tw 


it.     TiMtttin  likewise  to  l)ie  uppn  rooms,  IM  (1 

t  (tit  open  DOwel  aud  finely  nil«]  in  viib  itnagarf    i 
I  into  >  Inaa*  colout,  and  a  very  fair  landing  place  ri 
But  thia  la  be,  if  you  do  not  point  any  of  the  lo«« 

a  dinhig  place  of  wttdiU,  for  otheiwiae  you  ilid 
iCTTuili'  diDDec  aiter  your  own,  for  llw  Keum  of  ]( 
!  Dp  as  iu  a  Imniel.  And  id  mucli  for  the  frmil,  otHj 
and  tha  beighl  of  the  Bat  BUiin  to  be  aiUeeu  foo^ 
Ike  height  of  Ihe  lower  room. 
i  Ihia  front  ii  theie  to  he  a  fair  eamt,  but  three  aidei 

br  loWFT  building  ihan  the  fion:,  and  in  all  the  fotn 
[  tbtt  court  bir  WaiicaKi  caet  into  tuirel*  on  the  out- 

DM  aiHiiD  the  row  of  building!  tbeDuelrai  but 
'O*  ait  not  to  ba  of  the  beigh  t  of  the  fnwt,  but  ralhv 
nable  to  Ihe  lawH-  building'  Let  the  court  not  ba 
nthat  (trikeCfa  up  a  great  heat  in  innuDer  and  much 
rbiter,  but  ooty  mnie  tide  alleys  with  a  cross,  and  lbs 

fo  gnae  being  liepi  shorn,  but  not  too   near  ihom, 

a  Ktam  on  the  liattquel  ii<ie  lei  it  be  all  italelj 
I  h)  which  galleriee  let  iheie  be  tbree  or  Sve  Dne  co- 

^  Wngth  of  it,  placed  at  equal  distance,  aoil  Baa       ' 

■indotri  of  seretal  works.     On  the  huugebold  aid^ 

nben,  and  let  all  three  sIiI'm  be  a  double  houie  u  itb* 

lut,  t>oih  for  forenoon  »ud  afi-Tnoou.  C>M  it  ulso  that 
t  hare  roomi  both  for  lummer  and  winter,  ibaJy  fin 
Ud  warm  for  winter.  Vou  shall  hare  sometimes  fair 
'fall  of  glass  that  one  canoot  lell  where  to  become  to 
I  (he  sun  or  cold  ;  for  inbowed  wmdows  J  bold  them 
a^(iiicitiei  Indeed  uprighldo  belter  in  respect  of  the 
lytowatda  the  street,)  for  they  be  tmtly  retiring  places 
Kace,  and  besides  they  Veep  both  the  wind  and  &e 
kr  that  which  would  strike  almost  through  the  room 
te  pass  tiie  window ;  but  let  them  be  but  few,  four  in 
art  on  tbe  side*  only. 

d  this  court  let  there  be  an  inward  court  of  the  same 
id  height,  which  is  to  be  environed  with  the  garden  on 

;  and  in  the  inside  cloistereil  on  all  siites  upon 
nd  beButiful  arches  as  high  as  the  Erst  story.     Ou  Ihe 

Z towards  tbe  garden  let  it  be  turned  to  a  grotto,  ot 
de  or  artiTatJon,  and  only  have  opening  and  wm- 
■nda  the  garden,  and  be  /ere)  □pan  Ue  floor  na  w\ut 
[nVaUiJaaipiibiiets;  andletltiete^ 


w»!^« 
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V'ibt  kttiv'iMift  tf  lanMry  and  JWiraary  Ibe  mar 
i%«kMh  lMB'Uii|on»|  4anam  tmrnaa^  batk- the  yil- 

itafaMmntolii^  chtiiiHbn|i«ttdUri&  ''^;limb 
wuktifkttk^  ^ipeokllf- tfaatiog^  Une/whidi  ave ^Ubiet 
hJha'  ydUwr  iJaJiirtil,  fta  daiqpv^  almond  tiaa  in 
Ipi  fta-  paaeh  tiaa  -in  bloMoai,  tiie  oomtlian  tiee^  itt 
k'MPiaiUiiar*  In- April <-ibl]ow  the  double' whila 
fc»'«aIl-ilinNi^  iha  itwk/gilly^ioiMry  tfaa  9a9Mp, 
blbiB^  aod  liUaavf  all  aatmei^'roieiiiaiT  lowen^  tba 
»tedoiriile  peonj^^faapal*  daffodil,  the  ^NDoh  bomf» 
AtdnBjIneiii'bloiraB,  tbe^datmiiashi  and  pliiaa 
kUMgai,^  tbe  wbita  tboni'  m-leaJi  the  lilae  tiee.  In 
■Ubo  ^oom  ainkt  of  all  Nitii^  aqMeiallf  te  Uinb 
Mm af  flUkiiid^  eioifilfaa  nuari^vfikb  ooDMi later; 
mUi%  Maaabwiiwi  bogk»i%  eolumbine^  the-Freneh 
^'im  aMaaBa%  obcnry  tiee  in  friiit^'iibf%  flgria 
ii|SmB»>iawan^  Uviodv  in'ie«8i%  tbe  Mieet  n^^ 
**liii  luwia^  miba-mwaoagia,  iflkiin  leoDTaUiimi)  the 
"•iayoMBin, '  In  July  come  gilly-flowm  of  all  ya^ 
**rii  towii  the  Ihne  tne  in  bloMom,  early  pears  and 
B  fiiut,  geniting8|  codlins.  In  Angpust  come  plums 
n*ti  in  fruit,  pears,  apricots,  barberries,  filberts,  musk 
»  BNnk'i  hoods  of  all  colours.  In  September  come 
*Pl>la,  poppies  of  all  colours,  peaches,  melo-cotones, 
H  cornelians,  wardens,  quinces.  In  October  and  the 
^  of  November  come  services,  medlars,  buUises,  roses 
Removed  to  come  late,  hollyhocks,  and  such  like, 
'^colars  are  for  the  climate  of  London,  but  my  mean- 
^^ed  that  you  may  have  ver  perpetuum"*  as  the  place 

^tCBxae  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in  the  air, 
^  comes  and  goes  like  the  warbling  of  music,)  than  in 
<^  therefore  nothing  is  more  fit  for  that  delight  than  to 
BBt  be  the  flowers  and  plants  that  do  best  perfume  the 
oies,  damask  and  red,  are  fast  flowers  of  their  smells,  so 
^  may  walk  by  a  whole  row  of  them  and  find  nothing  of 
ccteesi ;  yea,  though  it  be  in  a  morning's  dew.  Bays 
yield  no  smell  as  they  grow,  rosemary  little,  nor  sweet 
in.  That  which  above  all  others  yields  the  sweetest 
tfaa  air  is  the  violet,  especially  the  white  double  violet 

•  Papetual  spring. 
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wiiich  cornel  l»icB  q  Tear,  ahont  the  middle  of  April 
about  RiriUutomew-tide;  ivat  tu  litat  is  the  mntk  tM^ 
the  Btiawhsrr;  leaiVM  dying  with  a  mott  acellent  " 
smell,  then  the  Btn/er  of  llie  vinca,  it  ia  a  little  doM  1 
duBlorabeut,  whidigiows  upon  the  cluiter  in  the  Snt' 
forth;  then.sweet-bdar,  tlien  wuU-Qowen,  which  areT 
lightful  to  he  let  imdec  a  pailniir  or  lower  chamijn-  M 
■hen  pink>  aod  gilly-Sowen^  eapedally  the  matted  phrft 
clove  gill y- flower ;  iheti  the  flowris  of  the  lime  free,  t( 
liontysiiuklee,  lo  llay  be  amiewhal  afiir  off.  Of'bean 
I  tpeak  uut  because  they  ace  liekl  llowen.  But  thoat  . 
peifume  the  air  moat  delighlfulLy,  not  passed  hy  as  tl>e1<bl 
btiioff  trodden  upon  aud  cru^iecl^  are  three,  thai  ia  fei 
wild  ihyrae,  aud  walet  niiiila;  therefore  you  me  lo  itt 
nUeye  of  them  lo  have  the  pleaiuie  whan  yoo  waJk  or  in 
For  garJeus  (apeukinR  of  tboeewhioh  are  indeed  prfni 
u  we  have  dotie  of  build  ijiga}  tlio  con  tenia  ought  not  wbI 
under  thirtyactea  of  grountl,  and  M  be  di  Tided  iiilol 
l^een  in  the  eiitiaDee,  a  beatli  or  desnt  in  Che  going  Iwtti 
the  Dioiij  garden  in  Ihe  miilit,  bctidei  alleyi  ou  boHf 
And  I  like  well  IluLt  four  asTri  of  gnmiid  be  aaigned  't 
green,  aix  to  Ihe  betttb,  four  end  four  1u  either  ride,  ain)  t 
to  the  main  garden.  Tlie  gceen  halh  two  pleaiUTcsf  dtt 
because  nutliing  ia  more  pleBiunt  lo  the  eye  than  peetr 
kept  Unety  abom ;  the  other,  beeuute  it  will  gire  j6it< 
alley  in  Ihemidat  by  which  you  may  go  in  front  upon  ml 
hedge,  which  i>  to  eucloae  the  garden.  But  becBUSt-Si* 
will  be  long  aud  tu  great  heat  of  Ihe  year  or  (lay,  yniti 
not  to  buy  the  shade  hi  (iie  garden  by  going  in  ihe  sun'lli 
the  gceeu.  Iherelbre  you  are  of  either  aide  Ibe  green  lo  -A 
carat  allsy  upon  oarpeutei«'  work  abont  (welre  foot  in^ 
by  which  you  may  go  in  ahade  into  the  garden, 
making  of  knoti  or  figurea  with  divers  coloured  e 

tliey  may  lie  under  tba  windowa  of  the  honao  on 

which  tlie  garden  atanda,  they  ha  but  (oya,  you  may  i 
good  aighta  many  limes  in  torta.     The  garden  is  bc«t 
square,  eticompasted  on  all  Ihe  four  aides  with  a  ilately  ■ 
hedge,  the  arches  lo  beuprai  pilliu-Bof  cBrjimtera' woAol 
ten  fool  high  and  >ii  f»ot  broad,  and  tlie  jnncea  b«tWBi*i'  ( 
udimenaionwiib  the  breadth  of  the  arch.      Over  the  i 
tiiere  be  an  entire  hedge  of  some  four  foot  high,  fVan 
n  coqjenlen'  work  ;  and  upon  the  nnper  hedge  an 
-  ^Jiltle  luniel  wilh  a  belly  enough  lo  receive  a 
"""^lier  every  apace  between  tW  tucUw  ion 


n 

Bat  flut- 1 


N|ili7«poBb  Bat  thit  iMdM  I  ialtiii  to  be 
takf  Mtitotp  botgndyalopvtff  MOMtbcfeol^  Mt 
Alw  I  aBdenlnid  tM  thit  MMn  of  dM 
fc»*t  iriMlt  InwUk  of  tilt  grawid,  bat  ito 
rM»  gnond  «Hngli  ftr  diwwRlj  of  aida  alkj^ 
li  At  tp»  oMMt  alleys  of  tiw  ^iwii  BWj  deli?«r  jao; 
MMtfctMalbyiw^Mlw**  tttetMl  oT  tfav 
ItHHt;  Bot  at  mUglMr  end  fiw  letting  year  pnMptot 
flat  fcedft  itoM  the  mn,  nor  at  the  tether  endTlbr 
■rpMqptttflondMliedftifaniiigli  the  aidiiB  upoB 


I  fliEdad^f  ordw  i^toad  vitfiia  &e  gntft  htdgt,  I 
>f«itfy  tif  dtrioi^  advMmg  otftrHielfi  that  wfcal> 
■I  {M  otat  ii  iito^  int  it  bt  net  tot  fao^orftdl  tf 
«on  (  te  WKj  port*  do  aot  like  notgae  out  oat  in 
>  oaeHiiii  atofl; thty  be fcrehildwn,  litdolov 
ood  Bkt  wilti  vilb  ooom  pnttf  pgncamidi^  I  Iflot 
Abi-tiaMalaoetfttr  fffti"— ^tM  nnoo  IViwFift  o^eanei^ 
;.  I  wtald  dbt  b«rt  tho  aiUtyi  wpiMmu  and  &• 
boM  deev  alleye  apon  die  eide  gnmnda,  but  none  in 
I  garden*  I  wieb  alio  in  the  yerj  middle  a  fair 
th  thrae  aaeenti  and  alleyi,  enough  for  foor  to  walk 
rbich  I  would  hare  to  be  p^ect  circlet,  without  any 
or  emboMmentf,  and  the  whole  mount  to  be  thirty 
and  tome  fine  banqueting  bouse  with  some  chimneys 
■t,  and  without  too  much  glass, 
■itaine  they  are  a  great  beauty  and  refreshment,  but 
'  all,  and  make  the  garden  unwholesome  and  full  of 
frogs.     Fountains  I  intend  to  be  of  two  natures,  the 

nkkth  or  spoutedi  water,  the  other  a  fair  receipt 
ne  tliiity  or  forty  foot  square,  but  without  fish,  or 
mud.  For  the  first  the  ornaments  of  images  gilt,  or 
f  which  are  in  use,  do  well ;  but  the  main  matter  is, 
rey  tbenfater  as  it  never  stay  either  in  the  bowls  or  in 
I,  that  the  waters  be  nerer  by  rest  discoloured,  green 
'  tiie  like,  or  gather  any  mossiness  or  putrefaction, 
bat  it  is  to  be  cleansed  every  day  by  the  hand,  also 
a  up  to  it,  and  some  fine  pavement  about  it  doth 
I  for  the  other  kind  of  fountain,  which  we  may  call  a 
00I9  it  may  admit  much  curiosity  and  beauty,  where- 
rill  not  trouble  ourselves,  as  that  the  bottom  be  finely 
id  with  images;  the  sides  likewise,  and  withal  em- 
with  eolound  ghm  aud  such  tilings  of  lustre  *,  eu- 
t  sbo  with  ffne  niU  of  low  st&tnes.       But  t^ie  in&m 


r 


point  is  tbe  nme,  irhicb  yie  mnitioueil  in  the  (bn 
foiintain,  itliich  ii,  that  the  water  be  in  pfrpetial 
by  a  wftt^r  highn  Ihoji  the  pool,  and  ileliverHl  !nt 
BpoutB  and  then  Hischor^d  anay  uiuler  gmuD 
equality  «f  bors,  that  il  itsy  littlr.  And  f«  tia 
arching  watn  wiilwut  spilling,  and  mskius  it  lia 
ibtmi  (of  feathoi,  driiikinj^glaoa,  cBiiDfdai,  bh 
tbey  be  pretty  ttiicigt  to  look  on,  bat  oalhing  tc 

For  llie  bealh,  wliich  was  (he  tliinl  part  of  oui 
it  lu  bt!  riamed,  s>  much  ns  may  be,  lo  a  nsftin 
Tree?  I  would  hnie  none  in  it,  but  some  Ihickete 
of  »wset-briiii  and  licaieyBickle  and  nmc  wild  vii 
and  Ibc  ground  Kl  wkb  lioleli,  drawberriec,  awl 
tot  lh»e  are  iweet  and  jiroiper  in  the  ihadc ;  ond 
ID  the  besth  here  and.  thcie,  not  in  any  order, 
little  heaps,  in  the  osture  of  moU-hilli,  (tocb 
-wild  healhi,)la  be  Kt  Hme  with  wild-ihyme,  (orae 
some  with  germaiider,  that  ^tru  a  good  flower  I 
■ome  with  periwinkle,  some  with  Tioleto,  mat  \ 
berries,  »me  with  cow^ipi,  aame  wilh  daimei.  M» 
loies,  lome  with  liiinm  oourallium,  »ome  wkb  nee 
«d,  «ome  wilh  hesrs'-foot,  and  the  like  low  Bo 
wilba]  8we(t  and  lightly.  Put  of  whicli  beup* 
ttandaicU  of  little  buibea  pricked  span  their  top,  hi> 
oul;  the  ■taiulardi  to  be  toki,  juniper,  bally, 
(tiut  here  and  there,  became  of  the  nnell  of  tbeii 
red  eiinanla,  gooiebeiTies,  To»em«ry,  buy*,  nweel 
tuch  like.  But  tbeie  ■timdard*  to  be  kept  with  ci 
fl»By  grow  not  out  of  coame. 

Forihe  side  gronndi  you  ore  to  fit  them  with  Tsrie: 
priTBle,  to  giie  a  full  ibode.  teaae  of  theni,whereH)e»ei 
you  are  to  frame  wme  of  them  likewise  Ibr  aheller, 
tbe  wind  blowi  sharp,  you  may  walk  ax  in  a  gall 
Ihoie  alieyi  must  be  likewiie  hedged  at  both  radi  t 
thcwiud;  and  then  GloceralleyiiDuatbeevetGnel; 
and  no  gran  becauB  of  going  wet.  In  many  of  I 
likewiie,  you  are  (a  Kl  fruit  liees  of  all  sorta,  ai  we 
walla  at  in  rongei.  Anil  this  would  be  geaeralli 
Ibat  the  border!  wliorein  you  plant  your  fruit  treei, 
large,  and  low  and  itol  aleeji,  imd  kI  with  Gueflowe: 
rad  sparingly,  Uat  lliey  deceive  the  tieet.  At  the  « 
the  side  grouridi  1  would  bare  a  mount  of  aaa^f^ 
Jeaving  tbt  wall  of  the  eucluBuig  bttaat  lu|^la|S 


B  mwn  gardtn  » la  it  Im  not  clotty  but 
for  a>  for  ahulc,  I  vould  Ihyc  you  Id 
Me  gtaaadt,  ibtie  to  walk,  if  you  be  il 
be  year  or  ii±j ;  but  to  make  ikCCOatit 
or  the  more  temperate  parta  of  (lie  yeu , 
imer,  for  the  momlog  and  the  ereiniig  or  tntfi^' 


iijiy  iKlmfed,  uiil  fa. 
iiiit  fh«  Irlrdi  may  have  n 

<linl  no  CouliieH  apjieai  iii 

ir^lc  ■  nlat-fiimi  of  a  |iri: 

ill  by  ilmwiug,  fwt  a  in 

nil  in  Ihli  I  Intve  ipaieil  for  no  coM.       But  it  it 

:TT«t  jitinc*«,thiit  forlhe  moW  part  taking  atl*ice 

i;  with  no  Im  COM,  Ml  their  thing)  together,  and 

lit  MHlina  nnil  meh  iliiuga  fur  itsie  and  ma^ili- 

•  liiog  totlHinu  pleatureof  a  garden. 

'  «ii  Emajf),  which  are  all  short,  were  all  in 
ilioaiion  ol  1597.  The  Forty-seventh,  "  Of 
,"  wmdudra  thus  : — 


"Ball  Mill  «lr«nElh«f  niKnii.  bu(  oltientin  a  muti«a| 
'      '    lutsuit;  forbe  tlistwoiilil  hnre  reiitiufdat  fintt 

e  iiiitiir,  W»l  uel  iu  t1>«  eoncluskm  loae  twtli'  iM 

Tttd  hiaowii  fuimer favour.    NMbing  wtlioughtw  sMyd 
'■    o  great  peTsoni  aj  hi«  lettar ;  ami  yel.  If  It  be  not  ia> 
use,  it  is  >o  much  out  of  liis  leputation. ...  | 

J-  The  Fiftieth  h  entitled  «  Of  Studies;"  here^ 

-.  Read  not  to  craitnulict  and  confuU,  nor  to  bdifl 
«tBke  for  gninleil,  nor  to  Hod  talk  and  itiscoune,  but  I 
Wild  coiiaiilcr.      Some  books  are  to  be  laafed,  otlien  lo  j 

lowed,  and  tome  few  to  be  chewed  anil  di){Mled ;  that-} 

booka  arc  Lo  be  read  only  in  jatii;  olbers  to  be  read,] 
JeuFinody  ;  alHl  nme  few  to  be  read  wholly,  atid  with  il 

And  atteotioD. . . .  ^  Heading  makeUi  a  full  man,  coaH 
.(FBady  maujand  wriJLUgan  eiact  man.  And  therefore  t 
*^iitB  little,  he  had  need  have  a  gteat  memory;  if  bj 
Jiltle,  he  had  need  have  a  pieMTit  wit;  anil  if  he  read  1 
l^ad  need  Lave  much  cunfiing  to  eeem  (o  kuow  that  | 
^ot.     Hiaturiei  make  men  wist;  ]ioeta,  witty;  themafl" 

—Mile;  natural  gjhiliuophy,  deep;  mural,  grara;  li 
iii'tc,  able  to  contend.     Abeuiit  sludia  ia  aiorm.\ 

'   The  Fiftj-firet,  "  Of  Faction,"  begins  and 
bllons  I — 

Many  Lave  an  qilnian,  not  viae,  that  faT  a  prince  id 
' '  eitati^  or  for  a  great  perwin  to  goreru  hii  proceedj 
_  ding  lo  ll»  mpect  to  feclioni,  ia  a  principal  p«rt.  oB 
■rbereaieniitraiiwiee,the  chiefeat  wiidomii  eitlier  in  i 
ttiOM  things  wliich  ate  Keueial  and  wherein  men  o^t 
'^lions  do  neverllielesi  agree,  or  in  dealmg  with  conetpj 

»  jiai'tioular  penom  one  lij  otw. When  hdj 

lanled  too  high  and  too  violently,  it  ia  >  lipi  of  wei| 
^iDces,  and  much  to  the  prqudico  both  of  their  Bntb4 
niiiiieu.  The  motions  of  factinia  under  kings  ought  tt 
Iw  molions  (as  ilie  nitronmiiera  speak)  of  the  iofeil 
rWnli  may  have  (hi^r  proper  morions,  but  yet  atill  an* 
Ktrieil  by  (lie  Ligber  motion  ofprimuin  mobile.;  1 

*  And  here  are  a  few  sentences  from  tlie  Fif^^ 
Uititled  "  Of  Ceremonies  attd  Respects : " — 


Bl 

I  mueli  ftdd  to  a  man'*  repatation,  and  is  (as  queen 
nid)  'like  |ierp9tual  letten  eommeudatory  to  have 
IS ;'  to  obtain  them  it  almost  lufiiceth  not  to  despise 
10  shall  a  man  obicrTt  them  in  others ;  and  let  him 
^  with  the  rest  Foe  if  he  labour  too  much  to  ex* 
I,  he  shall  lose  their  graces  which  is  to  be  natural  and 
I.  Some  men's  behaviour  is  like  a  yeise  wherein 
ible  is  measured.  How  oan  a  man  comprehend  ^eat 
iiat  breaketh  his  mind  too  much  to  small  observations  1 
is  a  good  precept  generally  in  seconding  another,  yet 
newhat  of  <Hie^8  own  ;  as  if  you  would  grant  his  opi« 
it  be  with  some  distinction ;  if  you  will  follow  hia 
i  it  be  with  etrndition ;  if  you  allow  his  counsel,  let 
alleging  further  reason.  • .  • 

illy-third  Ettay»  entitled  «  Of  Praise/'  was  first 
1  in  1612,  and  commences  thus : — 

is  the  reflection  of  virtue,  but  it  is  as  the  glass  or 
:h  giveCh  the  reflection.  If  it  be  from  the  common 
is  commonly  false  and  naught,  and  rather  followeth 
3ns  than  virtuous.  For  the  common  people  under- 
many  excellent  virtues ;  the  lowest  virtues  draw  praise 

I,  the  middle  virtues  work  in  them  astoiiishinent  or 

II,  hut  of  the  highest  virtues  tliey  liave  no  sense  or 
;  at  all ;  but  shows  and  species  virtutihus  similes'" 

with  them.      Certainly  fame  is  like  a  river,  that 
)  things  light  and  swollen,  and  drowns  things  weighty 

Fifty-fourth,  entitled  "  Of  Vain-Glory,"  which 
n  the   edition  of  1612,   the  latter  part  is  as 

e  of  learning  the  flight  will  be  slow,  without  some 
)f  ostentation.  Qui  de  contemnenda  gloria  libros 
lomen  suum  iuscribunt.f  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Galen, 
I  full  of  ostentation.  Certainly  vain- glory  helpcth 
ate  a  man's  memory  ;  and  virtue  was  never  so  behold- 
man  nature,  as  it  received  his  due  at  the  second  hand. 
lad  the  fame  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plinius  Sccundus, 
r  age  so  well   if  it  had  not  been  joined  with  some 


earances  like  to  virtues. 

le  wJw  write  books  on  despising  glory  put  theit  watncs 


ilKir  well  govemeil,  BR  but  HI 

IhoK  art!  then  is  none  better  than  Ihalwhii^h  PliniuiSi 
apeaketh  of.  which  »  to  be  liberal  of  pn-ite  and  comme 
to  clhera,  lu  that  wherein  a.  man's  self  hath  an;  per 
For,  nith  Pliiiy,  Tnir  willilr,  '  In  commending  another  ; 
do  yourself  right,  fcr  be  that  you  cmnmeml  la  eilber 
to  you  in  that  you  commend,  or  inferior.  J  f  he  be  in 
he  he  to  h<  cotnuended.  you  much  more;  if  be  be  au 
he  be  not  to  be  commended^  _yon  much  leis.'  Qlorioiu  i 
are  Ibe  scorn  of  wise  men,  the'  admiralioD  of  fooU,  tlie  MdI 

The  Fifty-fifth,  "  Of  Hcnmir  and  Rppntation,'*  h 
of  the  ori^iial  Ten  publi^heil  in  1597.     This  is  one  o 

Tlie  true  maiihalling  of  llie  degrees  of  (OTercagD  hoi 
ate  <1ieie  :  in  the  tint  place  are  condltnrei  impmnrum,  fami 
of  alalci  ani  cammonwealtbs,  mch  as  fete  Romuliu,  C| 
CiE«ar,  Oltaman,  litniel.  In  the  second  pliice  ate  1e  '  ' 
Uwgivi^s,  which  ate  also  called  second  foundeii.  of  perjl 
ptincipr^*  because  Ihey  gnvetn  by  Ibeir  onlinancea  after  t 
are  ictme;  luch  were  f.ycurgua,  Siilun,  JuslJniBn,  F~ 
pbotisus  ^f  Castile,  the  Wise,  that  nwle  the  Sieta  _  . . 
In  the  iliiril  place  ate  liberatoiei,f  or  solvatoresit  sucb  uu 
pound  the  long  miseries  of  civil  wars,  or  deliier  thrir  coun 
from  servitude  of  strangeni  or  Tyrants^  as  Augustus  Goiarjl 
paiianui,  Aurelianui,  Theodoricus,  King  Henry  the  SnenS 
England,  King  Henty  the  Fourth  of  France.  In  the  fourtt  ]2 
are  propagatoiei,  or  propugnatom  imperii,§  such  as  in  hmi 
able  wars  eiilnrge  their  territories  t>t  mate  noble  defeiKO  ag^ 
invn/leis.  And  in  the  last  plate  are  paltes  palriffi,||  which  n 
justly  and  mate  the  times  good  wbeiein  Ibey  litre.  B 
which  last  kinds  need  no  CKamplMi,  tlie;  are  in  moh  iiuial 
The  Fifty-sixth,  which  was  first  publislied  in  161? 
entitled  "  Of  JuiUcfiture."  The  following  are  extrada; 
Judges  ought  to  remember  that  their  office  is  ids  die 
^Md  net  jus  dare;  to  iMerpret  lair,  and  not  to  make  In 
^B^Ww.      BUc  will  H  be  tike  Ha  authority  dsiiiied  bj 


■fc  — — %<iMia  liihtTirttof  a  jiwlf  t  mwm,  tt 

■0.  Qui  JwiiiMr  laigit^ygitaigmcMi;*  mmI 
wiiw4ifM  ii  kttfd  iviougliC,  it  yicidi  a  hank  vim 
•  of  s6b  gnp-ttone.  Judges  inqst  beware  of  hard 
one  MM  ftnuneol  inuuenoes,  fiir  niera  u  no  woive  tor- 
<be  tnfiiie  of  lawi^  efpeeially  in  eate  of  laws  penal; 
i  to  bare  eare^  Aat  that  which  was  meeot  for  terror 
rued  into  rigowr,  and  that  they  bring  not  upon  the 
±  riiewer  wboreof  tiie  Scripture  speek^,  Pluet  super 
a;t  ftr  penal  laws  pi  eased  are  a  shower  of  snares  upon 
Therefore  let  penal  laws,  if  tbejhave  been  sleepers 
r  if  they  be  grown  unfit  for  the  jHreseut  time,  be  by 
es  confined  in  the  execution,  Judicis  officium  est,  nt 
inora  terum,  &c{  In  causes  of  life  and  death,  judges 
mr  as  the  law  permitteth)  in  justice  to  remember 
nd  to  cast  a  severe  eye  upon  the  example,  but  a  mer- 

apon  the  person 

rts  of  a  judge  in  beanag  are  ibur :  to  direct  the  evi- 
»  moderate  length,  repetition,  or  impertinency  of 
0  recapitulate,  select,  and  collate  the  material  points 
ich  hath  been  said ;  and  to  give  the  rule  or  sentence, 
er  is  above  these  is  too  much,  and  proceedeth  eithe  r 
od  willingness  to  speak,  or  of  impatience  to  hear,  or  of 

laing  llie  noee  brings  blood. 

nil  rani  snares  upon  them, 

the  otfoe  ofs  judge  to  considtt  not  only  the  facts  but 

\ad  ebemmtanees  of  the  facts. 


84  bacom'i  vous. 

shnrtneM  of  memory,  ot  of  want  of  a  itaid  aod  equal  aUe 
It  it  a  sCraDEe  Ihing  to  lee,  Oist  the  boldiieuofadviicaleiit 
prevail  with  jtidge>;  whneoa  (hey  ihould  imitate  GoL 
whoce  >eat  the;  nit,  who  repmielh  the  preiumptuOiu 
giieth  grace  to  Ibe  moilctl.  But  it  is  more  ttraage  t'  '  ' 
ehould  line  noted  fBTourilei,  which  comiot  but  ca 
plicMiliDii  of  Teei  and  nnjiicion  or  hy-wayi.  There  ia  dua 
the  judge  to  the  advocate  some  commendaliaii  and  gi 
(There  cauiea  are  well  handled  snd  fair  pleaded,  egpe 
towanU  Ihe  tide  which  ohtaincth  not ;  for  that  upholds  i 
client  the  reputation  of  hii  connae!,  and  bcala  down  in  hi 
conceit  of  hii  eauBT.  Tilers  ii  liliewite  due  to  the  pal 
civil  repreliension  of  advocates,  wliere  there  appearelh  Co 
twuniel,  groM  neglect,  iljght  infotmotioti,  iiiditcrMt  {n 
or  ail  over  bold  defence.  And  let  not  the  counael  af  U 
chop  with  ihejiidgt,  nor  wind  liimaelf  into  llieliandlingj 
cauH  anew,  oiler  tlie  judge  Imlb  declared  his  sentence  j  I 
the  other  side,  let  not  llie  judge  meet  the  cause  half  wa^ 
give  ooeasioii  lo  llie  part^  to  lay,  bis  counsel  or  proob 

From   (he  Fifly-sevcnth,  "  Of  Anger,"  which 

apjwared  in  1625,  wc  extract  a  aingie  paragraph :-' 

Anger  ii  certainly  a  kind  of  liaieiieu,  aa  it  auieat*.*'! 


(hose    inlijecti  in  whom  it  leignt,  d 
I,  lick  folk..     "  ■ 


women,  old  follu,  >ick  folks.  Only  men  mDiC  bewoiw 
they  carry  their  auger  ratliir  with  icotu  than  with  (eai;  > 
they  may  leem  ralljec  to  be  above  (lie  injury  than  b«l 
uliich  is  n  thing  eauly  done  if  a  man  will  give  law  lo  lu 


The  Fifty-eighth,  "  Of  the  Vicissitude  of  Thing*, 
another  of  those  ai^ed  by  the  author  to  bis  last  eoi 
It  begiua  thus :—  ^ 


Solomon   aaitb,    'lliere  is  no  new  thing  upon  Ibe 

"" '        Thai  oil  knowledgi 

ice,  'T& 


So  tlW  OS  Plato  hsd  an  imagination, '  Thai  oil  knowledj 


*  A  little  lower  down  ciimea  a  sentence  which  in  Mr, 
lagu'a  and  most  of  the  common  editions  stands: — "A 
conQa^ralions  and  great  droughts,  they  do  not  merely  di^ 
but  dealrny."  In  the  edition  uf  Bacon '■  works  iu  2  Toll. 
f-aid.  1843,  it  is  giren:— "  As  fur  conSeeratioiis  uid 
^^^gbtf,  (Ley  <[o  merely  dispwude  and  dttttoj,"      'BiaV 


s  thiiB  wound  up ; — 

autli  of  B  slafearnji  du  HourUli;  ip  theniidJle  age 
'oiuiDg,  aui  tbeii  liutb  of  them,  tngetlier  for  atim*; 
liiing  age  uf  a  »lat*^  mechiuiical  «(U  aiid  mBtehao- 
iiiiig  lialli  it»  loraucj  wbeii  itii  but liegiuninK,  and 
Jiib  ;  llieii  JU  youtli,  wlieii  ll  ii  luiutiaiit  aiid  jn- 
1  ilsitrengtliof  jeait^  wbeu  it  is  aolid  and  reduced; 
La  uIJ  age,  when  h  woxetli  diy.aad  exbuut.  Bat 
■••ci  tu  look  too  Joiig  upon  tbese  turning  wbnk 
Je  Jiat  we  become  giddy.  A»  for  the  jihilulogy  of 
a  but  a  circle  of  Iidei,  and  theierore  not  Gt  foe  thU 

9HJ3  are  conrmoDly  added  in  the  modern  Idt* 
ihc  one  entitled  "  A  Fragment  of  an  EsBay  (# 
he  other,  "  OF  a.  King."  The  Fragment  flv 
first  published  in  1657  by  Dr.  Rawley  in  Om 
n  of  the  Sesuscilalio ;   and  there  can  be  HI 


pf  ttwi  ibw^u  tfa^  ii  ■caicdyanrgicat  aetioo 
iaA  not  a  ncml  jikit,  eipecially  in  the  war.  Huo- 
ViMlUtu,  hf  a  fkme  that  he  tcBttcied,  that  VitelliiH 
pose  to  remore  the  legitnu  of  Syria  into  GermanT', 
lom  of  Oermany  into  Syria ;  whereupon  the  legioni 
re  infinitely  inflamed.  Juliua  Cswi  look  Fomper 
,  and  laid  aileep  fail  induitiy  and  preparationi,  \yj 
In  cunningly  gare  out,'  how  CieMr'g  own  ujidien 
not ;  and  bemg  neaned  wiili  Ibe  wiira,  and  laden 
■QiDrGaid,  would  fonahe  him  ai  aODii  ai  he  cams 
litia  Mtkd  all  Ihingi  for  the  ■uccrarion  of  ba 
a,  by  continual  giving  out  that  b«  hugband  Au- 
ajtta  neattFj  and  amendment.  And  ic  i*  a  uiual 
Lbe  bubam,  to  conceal  the  death  of  the  Great  Tudc 
uiiMriM  and  mei  of  war,  to  lare  ^  lacking  of 
ipla  and  alher  tovne,  ai  thair  manner  ia.  Themii- 
E  Xeiin,  king  of  Penia,  post  apace  out  of  Grecia, 
got  that  ih«  Grecians  Laid  a  purpose  to  break  hia 

a  equally  inconnatent  widi  die  contart.      The  traa 
ay  t»  ffatbered  from  the  Latin ; — JUa*  fap\Ata^ 
1  abiat^tal  ant  JtHmnl  y  tiiat  ie,  "  tlie;  do  not 
implrltijr]  daiieoph  or  dratroj.'' 
K   3 


bridge  of  tliipi  nhicb  be  bod  made  aUtwiut  the  Uellenio 
There  be  a  tbouBand  such  like  exanipla,  aiid  Ihe  moie  &ej  i 
tlie  leu  Lbcy  need  to  be  lejteatiul,  becaiue  a  man  meetelh  ■ 
tbeoi  everywlmrei  therefore  let  all  w»e  gDvetnon  ha.i-e  u  ff 
a  walcli  and  cue  over  famM,  ai  the;  hare  of  Ihe  astioBi  t 
deaigiu  UiemKlret. 

Rawley  notes  that  "  llie  rest  was  not  fiulshed." 
a  copy  ot  the  second  edition  of  the  Remacitatia  (16( 
in  tha  Biitish  Museum  vie  find  a  MS.  note  in  an  i 
lianil  stating  tliat  the  Essay  is  continued  in  another  pt 
contmned  in  Ihot  collection,  entitled  "  The  Image  i 
Civil  Character)  of  Julius  Ctesar  ;"  but  tfiia  appears  to 
a  mere  fancy,  and  a  mistaken  one.  The  piece  on  Jul 
Caesar  wa<  viritt^n  iiy  Boeoa  m  Latin,  from  which  W 
is  given  in  the  second  and  1  hird  editions  of  tbe  ttam 
lalio  Ib  a  translation  by  Rawtey ;  and  there  ia  no  pnl 
bilily  that  it  was  designed  to  have  any  connexion  w 
this  Enriish  Enaj  on  Fame. 

The  Essay  "  Of  a  King  "  was  first  ptibliahed  aid 
with  another  tract  entitled"  An  Explanation  what  na 
ner  of  [H^a'sons  those  ehonld  be  that  are  to  execute  t 
poH'er  or  ordinance  of  the  King's  prero^tivc,"  ta  l& 
in  a  4to.  pamphlet,  iu  which  both  are  ttttributed 
Uacon ;  and  tbe  Essay  and  Explanation  were  k 
In  the  volume  called  Tlie  Henun'iu,  1S4S,  and 
re-iinpression  of  that  volume  in  16&6  with  the  nr. 
of  The  JUrtror  of  Stale  and  Eloqiience.  Bnt  they  i 
not  incladed  in  any  of  the  three  editions  of  the  JT 
tatio  (1667,  1661,  1671);  nor  are  ihey  notic 
Tcnison  in  the  Baconiaaa  (1679).  The  e  .._ 
evidence  therefore  is  unfavouraWe  W  tbe  autbentioty 
the  Essay;  for  the  collection  called  The Bemam*  u 
no  authority.  The  stylo  and  manuer  of  thinkine,  bs 
ever,  are,  at  least  in  some  piuce*,  not  unlike  Bad 
although  the  formal  division  into  numbered  pw«g»«^" 
(which  may  have  iiecn  the  worii  of  a  transerifer) 
pejMliar.     The  following-  pai^graphs,lbr  instance,  b^ 

K*'ell  hare  been  written  by  Bacon ; — 
I  liing  is  a  tnoilaJ  god  an  eortb,  inia  whom  13m  Ufi 
aUi  lent  bit  own  name  u  a  creat  honour:  bir    ''"^ 


87 

lifttK  UmiA;  tliftt  God  bUh  wHh  Ins  name  imparted  unto 
jn  hw  nattm  alMX 
XOt  •31  kiad  of  mm,  God  k  the  l«ut  bebolden  unto 


hmj  for  he  do(b  mdtt  ibr  tfaeniy  and  they  do  ordinarily  leait 
farHBB. 

t»  A  loagfiaBiwmMld  not  ftd  Ua  down  tot  heavy  forhnB, 
liflHt  inwr  ft  «i^r  daji  hot  if  be  think  it  too  ligfa^  be  knoweth 
■il  of  what  neltt  SI'ii  made. 

U.  That  Mar  iMA  it  not  ftaied  ii  n0t  lored;  and  ha 
halt  ii  writ  aeoB  fai  Mi  cmA,  aiut  aa  wdl  atudy  to  be  feand 
vlaradi  yetaitlofedltarisarybatiSBaiedfttlofe. 

W^mtfhdrBAomeB&mu  lomewlMit  kmger  piece^ 
Wlirtiil  *^Aa  Em7  til  DMtk,''  oomuonly  printed,  ia 
teeoital*  6ditfoM  of  BMim,  anMng  what  are  cadi 
lliBdjgpqi  Wqttat.  Tbe  only  anthoriljfo  attributing 
Et  to  Ke»  k  Hat  of  11m  B«mm  (1648),  in  which 
rolmiie  it  ibit  appened.  It  li  a  oomposition  of  con- 
idenkie  boBoty,  but  not  in  his  manner.  In  the  com- 
mon  collection  of  tiio  Essays,  it  may  be  remembered^ 
dMsre  is  ose  on  Death  (the  second),  first  printed  in 
1612. 

It  will  be  adnutted  bv  all  that  these  Essays  of  Bacon's 
do  at  least,  as  lie  Inmsdf  sa^s  of  them,  "  come  home  to 
Den's  bminesB  and  bosoms.  They  are  full  of  that  sort 
of  wisdiHn  which  is  profitable  for  the  guidance  of  life, 
nd  to  whidi  erery  roider^s  experience  of  himself  and  of 
odierv  responds.  This  they  are,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
iHdioiit  utring  anvtiiing  A  vulgarity  or  triviality ;  on 
die  eontrary^  nearly  every  thought  is  as  striking  for 
its  pecnfiarity  and  nsfinement  as  for  its  truth.  But,  with 
dl  their  combfaied  solidly  and  brilliancy,  they  are  not 
■odi  maiked  bj  any  fiunilty  of  vision  extending  beyond 
Irtoal  humanity.  Tlieir  pdhradine  spirit,  without  being 
Wmt  low  or  narrow,  is  still  woridly.  It  is  penetrating 
aid  iagadoDi,  rather  than  either  fiir-seeing  or  subtle. 
the  gemos  displayed  in  them  is  that  of  oratory  and  wit, 
nAer  than  i&t  of  dtiber  meti^hysics  or  the  higher 
lite  of  poetry.  The  author  has  a  greater  eift  of  looVin^ 
mo  ^6  heart  of  man  than  into  the  heart  of  things.  He 
m^bmnmat,  r^ective,'JBgenious,  fanciful,  and,  to  \3m 
timt'aU  that  allows,  both  eloquent   and  V\a« 


1 

lid  a 


bat,  it  may  be.  ftom  the  Cona  or  nat 

Iion9  not  adtuitting-  of  it,  he  cvn  hardly  be  mid  i 

these  Eisays  very  cniiucntly  cither   capanous   i' 

•  Of  i(s  kind,  however,  though  ihat  Itind  may  not  b 
highest,  the  wnting  is 'vronderiul.  What  aapirit  o 
there  is  in  every  sentence!  How  adiniratly  ia 
philosophy  evei^wfacre  KiiBTJatcd  and  irradistcd  b 
wit;  and  how  fine  a  balance  and  harmony  ia  preai 
between  the  wit  and  the  sense,  the  fonncr  never  bi 
ing  &iilastiu  nny  more  tliDQ  the  latter  dull  I  The  i 
Bpirit,  too,  though  worldly,  ia  never  oReiisively  b»j 
ttiroughout  conaidcrato,  t<Jerant,  liberal,  gcnertwut 
if  we  bKVO  little  lofty  indignation,  we  have  u 
violence,  or  triltemeas,  or  one-sidcdnosa.  It  m 
morality  with  whieh  any  tendency  to  enthuEW 
ftnaticisDi  in  Eueh  mallera  will  sympathize ;  but]4 
not  wanting  cither  in  dtstinctnesa  or  in  devmtiaij 
move  than  in  a  roaeonable  charity.  Frudencit^ 
doubt  a  large  ingredient ;  but  principle  is  by  no  i 
absent.  Nor  doea  much  appear  to  he  introduced  in 
Egeays  for  mere  effect.  At  any  rate,  the  quant 
id«a,  of  one  sort  or  another,  in  proportion  to  the  api 
almost  without  oxHuple,  at  least  with  so  little  np) 
lordng  or  atrainiug,  to  easy  and  smooth  a  flow.  Br 
as  the  light  is,  it  is  so  managed  as  to  fall  softly  upo 
eye,  to  satisfy  rather  than  to  duwlo.  One  new  i 
common  thought  is  presented  after  another  in  more 
Euccaeiion  than  in  almostany  other  book;  and  yet  the 
oi'  the  reader  is  neither  itartled  nor  fatigued,  an  coi 
mate  is  the  rhetorical  art.  Our  review  has  nece£ 
been  confined  to  a  series  of  selections  or  samples 
with  such  compactness  everywhere,  analysis  or  a1 
inent  waa  impoesiblo.  Qut,  although  many  thini 
lel^  unnoticed  in  our  abstract,  we  nave  endearau: 
moke  it  comjirehcnd  the  portion  of  each  Essay  i 
admitting  of  being  detaclied  from  the  rcet  (alw) 
I  indispensable  coudilioo),  seemed  1"" 


**  diu*.  lo  nnfBtt  10  miol  siil  moi't  od  ^^am  1[  cj«<' 

liiii>!  od  v{inj::ii  ntn  vil  .tr  'to •^iuMimiUh  3uii  you'- 

5'nMb«H«o  norfJifl  vllusaini')  yto'  e^aaald  o«i'>iij 

ii.-:  /t:ni  hjiW  Jafft  t-"^iH:'ilt  .T^vrwoii  .htnAiii  U) 

iii'L-iidibii   woll     !'*'ino)fi'>   ■••■■'"?    iif   8(    ovtilt 

M|  -f     council   bii«    rjiiijijiii  ;:  :^rri  -v  tl  i'-'iJ.  :J;*.' 

raeB0id|JigeB|««w1iai|jiwii  iftwrn^Jri  bf-'fiMta,-- 

Mii«i . **saJfijigj,^lbr  dnAnoe  far ^  iswiMMi;' 

■V^-4tt  ibii9i'^«  letter  i6  the  £ai1  <tf  D<^'^ 
JuDtt  Ik  became  kinff  of  Engkod  1^  ^ 
Elinlied^  on  the  ^th  of  March,  1($03 ;  aM 
la  knighted  on  the  29rd  of  Jul  j,  the  day  before 
ation,  on  which  occasion  above  three  hundred 
itlemen  reoeiyed  the  same  hwioar.  In  a  letter 
few  days  previous  to  his  relation  Robert  Lord 
terwards  Earl  of  Salisbury),  the  chief  minister 
ew  king,  he  intimates  that  he  would  be  ^d  to 
bis  divulged  and  almost  prostituted  honour/' 
ber  reasonsj  ^'  becanse,"  he  says,  <*  I  have  found 
ierman's  daughter,  a  handsome  maiden,  to  my 

This  was  Alice,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co« 
Benedict  Bamham,  Esq.,  alderman  of  London, 
i  aflbarwards  married.    He  had  also  been  con- 

his  rank  (or  rather  office,  as  it  was  then  consi- 
'  king's  counsel  by  a  warrant  signed  by  James 
op,  on  his  way  to  London,  on  the  2l8t  of  April.* 

ished  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  Egprton  Papers,  p.  367. 
igu's  account,  given  under  the  year  1604  (Lift^  ^. 
lat  Bacon  wa«  made  by  patent  king^s  counseWeaxueOi 


rthG  m  of  M 

led  to  the  lim 
imnent')  dtk>b  ' 


According  to  Mr.  Montagu,  it  wua  in  the  fi 
1604  thai  he  prepared  and  addressed  to  t 
work  (which  is,  however,  only  a  frsgrnent)  npoB  "^ 
Grcutneis  of  the   Kinp:doiii   of  Britain."     Jn   16( 
published  his  "  Two  Books  of  the  Proficience  and 
vBucement  of  Leamin^,    DiTine    and    Human," 
addressed  to  James.     On  new  year's  day,  1606,  ht 
eented  to  the  king  his  siiort  paper  entitled   "O 
Considerations  touching  the  Plantation  in  Ireland ; ' 
in  iho  course  of  the  same  ye«r,  according  to  Mr. 
tofu  (life,  pp.  140,  141),  hi)  "  two  publicatkH 
"  Church   ConlroTersics,     and  the  "  Facificatidi 
Church,"    But  in  the  first  place  neither  of  tl 
appears  to  have  been  ever  published  till  naaijji 
both  Jnmes  and  Bacon  himself  had  leit  tlie  yrot 
secondly,  it  la  dear  from  the  second,  certainly  n 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James,  that  the  S 
have  been  written  long  before  the  end  of  the  p 
Mign.     On  the  26th  of  June,   1607,   Baeon  vol 
appointed  Brfieilor-general,  on  Sir  Edward  Co8 
made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleai.  This  yr 
supposed  to  have  communicjiled  to  his  friends  A 
then  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  fail 
lion  in  Laim  of  some  of  the  princijiles  of  his  pbil  . 
entitled   CogUata  et   Visa;    the    letters    sent   wl 
which  as  there  given,  however,  are  both  without 
■K  in  the  ReMScUatio,     In  1609,  or  more  probai 
in  |]ie  law,  wilt  a  fee  of  forty  pound*  a-yfBT,  "whjch 
acliUd,  "  is  laid  to  have  been  n  '  |;race  icoic*  known  be: 
Fur  tliis  lost  expteuioii  reference  ia  made  in  a.  faot-nole 
Iin>  by  Rawley)  but  Rawlej' uhi  it  in  nwaking  of  kii  1 
been  mude  queen's  couiuel  extraordinary  in  tlie  reign  of 
beth,  ai  Mr.  Montagu  hat  bimself  noticed  in  a  prendini 
(p.  34).     Mr.  Monf^u  Bildii,  but  without  giving  bis  auti 
that  (lie  SBuie  day  on  which  he  wiu  madeking'icaumtl, 
granted  Bacon  "  by  auodier  ]ialent  under  the  great  mbI 
(ion  of  sixty  pounda  a-year,  for  ipecial  Mrvicei  recelvei 
hii  brotlier  Aiitliony  Bacon  and  liimaelf."     Tlie  same  & 
itaini  in  Ihe  Biographia  Britannica  on  the  autborily  of 
menu  In  RfmeT'tFaadeTa,an<\  with  Ihe  additional  infcn 
limi  Ibe  twopateaU  are  dated  the  25tb  o(  Augott,  V66i, 
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>f«yg>odt«MiiHnBi)ylibftiaiMt«rArth«r 

VMwr.ii  ir  aswa  Iwfo  oiMMnrod,  cdM 

W  Mr*  MoDtagaXf  alnid/  Mcetionwi  m  Hm 

of  «Im Engn  mio  fraadi.    TUiiniMlalMm 

lAiiimlSmt  in  Bmsm'u lifctimo;  oidititvMr 

thUlt  mai' Iwfe  iMd  dw  adftttajse  of  Uirafb 

li  Wtmkm  ifihe  Jbideaits  »  tiie  mU  of  wlat 

iWdw  IfanL  Wdito  wliich  iUk  to  be  notioed ; 

hill  like  our  eztinictt  from  th»^  Eqgliali  tnm^ 

'  Gonm,  which  is  made  .  from  a  lecoad  and 

«ditai  of  the  Utin  pubUAed  in  1617.    An 

needetifliL  m  ebe  pnwiAed  in  161S|  end  e 

lendrtion  in  1619. 

1^  hoveter,  has  oBiittedtwo ahort D)Bdiet1ion$ 
to  die  Lenn  worii:;  ihe  one  (which  ia  pleoed 
to  Ihe  eodiflr^a  Abna  Iteter,  the  Unireraitf  ef 
g^y  the  other  to  the  liord  Treasurer  the  Eari  of 
',  Chancellor  of  the  University.  The  address  to 
'  b  chieflj  remarkable  for  the  elegant  taming  of 
liments  and  the  general  felicity  of  the  ezpressioD, 
Dot  to  be  adequately  represented  in  a  translation. 
lae  may  be  noticed  as  reflecting  a  fiiToarite  idea 
's ;  he  speaks  of  philosophy  as  then  through  old 
ig  as  it  were  into  a  second  childhood— /imifoso- 
do  nostro  veiuti  per  senium  repuerascens,  as  he 
h  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  and  more 
!i  in  the  Novum  Organum,  of  ancient  times 
MTOuth,  and  modem  times  the  old  age  of  the 
For  the  rest,  he  professes  his  design  in  the  pre- 
jse  to  have  been  to  pass  over  whatever  was  mani- 
»lete,  or  common-place,  and  to  produce  something 
lould  have  a  resi)ect  to  the  steeps  and  high 
life  and  the  more  remote  recesses  of  science — ad 
la  et  adentiarum  arcana.  In  the  Dedication  to  the 
J,  ho  intimates  his  hope  and  belief  that  some 
to  tiie  stores  of  learning  and  knowledge  may  V^ 
keve  been  made  by  what  he  has  here  y^nUen 
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Srom  fho  eirruniBMnoe  tliot  contemplatiM  ^ 
tM'Q  GdoieLbing of  new  grace  ami  vigour bj.a 
forrecl,  as  it  hna  been  in  hb  ame,  to  activa^iH 
richer  EUI171I7  Of  tnattpr  Ibr  nouriahmcnt  muBt  ( 
strike  its  roots  deeper,  or  at  the  hnat  to  pot* 
spreading  boughs  and  a  greater  show  of  folt 
yourselves,  he  adds,  os  1  upprc^hciid,  are  sclir 
over  how  wide  a  spnere  Iho  dominion  of  Uiosj 
jours  extends,  ncir  to  what  a  inuldplidty  aw 
mailers  thcv  apply.  , 

The  work  is  introduced  by  a  Preface,  m 
meneeBtlim;— 

•llie  antiguiliet  ot  llie  first  age  (eicept  tjiflle  ^ 
cied  wriO  *™  iiutietl  in  oblivion  anil  silfiiice  1  a^q 
ceeded  liy  puelical  falteB ;  and  falilei  again  were  j 
tbe  recaiiti  we  nnn  enjoy.  So  tLit  ibe  layiteriea  at 
BDliquity  were  ilutinguislieil  and  separated  from, 
and  evideticei  of  succeeding  limca  liy  [he  vail  oTGi 
interpnied  ittelf  and  came  between  thoK  tliiagi  wt) 
and  tlio«  wliich  ate  cxlant. . . 

It  13  not  his  intention,  Bacon  goes  on  to  »ta^ 
tlioBO  ancient  parablca  us  mere  exercises  for  i^ 
the  applicatioD  of  them ;  hut  witli  serious  eq 
labour  to  extract  fram  them  nhut  they  maj; 
r«al  mystery  or  Liijden  knowledge  end  wiBdoa 


T  am  persuaded  (wliethei'  ravished  widi  fhe  rev^ 
^iquity,  or  because  in  <rnine  fables  t  Hud  auch  Bingi 
'(ion  Leiween  Ihe  similitude  and  tlie  tiling  ligtiiSeil 
•apt  and  tlenr  coherence  in  the  very  slmclure  of  did 
ptiely  of  namM  wherewidi  the  persona  or  actors, 
iniciihed  and  intituled)  thai  no  man  can  constant 
thi)  lense  WB>  in  the  author's  inlsiit  and  nieanin{ 
Ant  invented  (hem,  and  that  the;  niirnueely  shadow 
sort ;  for  who  can  be  so  stupid  and  blind  in  Die  ai 
(when  he  bears  how  Panne,  aflfr  tlie  Gianli  weS 
spranj;  up  as  llielr  yoangest  sister)  not  lo  reler  it  I 
'      ■'  "  -     '.   -f   ,;,ie^  which  at* 

lin^  of  insUirsi 


bnugbt  amy  Jiqiiter'i  nena,  wiiich  Mcmuralale  (tatn  bi 
I  aid  ntlmeil  again  to  Jupiter,  doth  not  fiKMiilly  petctiv*  In 
fltlj  it  may  be  applied  ro  pownful  rebeUuiiii,whicli  luka  fn 
priBcet  their  nnewi  of  money  and  autlntily,  biK  au,  llial  I 
aOability  of  tpeecb  bdJ  wiw  cdioti  (the  nuiiiiiaf  their  talyti 
being  in  lime  privily  and  ai  it  vera  by  itcaltK.  ncDnciiad)  th 
ncover  their  itnugtb  sgainT  Or  when  he  bean  how  (lu  ll 
nemaiaible  expedition  of  the  gnda  againel  the  gianti)  the  hnv 
ing  of  Silenuiliit  an  conduced  mucli  to  the  proSigation  of  d 
giaoti,  doth  not  confidently  imagine  (hat  it  vat  iureiiled 
■how  hov  the  gteatat  tnterprisea  of  tebeU  are  otUntine*  dl 
peraed  with  vain  lutnour*  and  fears. 

Moreovei,  to  what  judgment  can  the  conformity  and  fig;n 

ration  of  uamet  Mem  obicure!      Seeing  Metia,  Iho  nife^ 

''"l>iler,  doth  plainly  (igniry  counte! ;  Typbon,  imutrecticn 

1:1.  UDirenalily ;  NemegiB,  cevcDge,  and  the  like.     Niriclii 

II  trouble  any  man,  if  ■omellmei  be  meet  irilh  hiiluiici 

"Limliunt,  or  addiliDiii  fat  DTnoment'i  take,  or  confnaion  I 

Uniei,  or  lomelfaing  (ransfeired  from  one  fable  to  another  I 

Uing  ma  new  allegory;  for  it  could  be  no  otherwise,  Meie 

'     lley  were  the  iriv^tiuns  vt  men  which  lived  in  diren  tg 

ud  had  alBodivera  ends;  lume  being  ancient,  olheni  neotcrica 

WDie  having  an  eye  to  tliinga  natural,  others  to  moral. 

There  is  another  nrgnment,  and  tlial  Uo  amall  one  neither, ' 
ptore  (bat  then  frtlilei  contain  certain  hidden  and  inTotTJ 
meanings,  seeing  some  of  them  are  observed  to  be  *0  abtiu 
uid  foolisb  in  ttie  fCry  relation  that  Iliey  ahow,  and  as  it  w 
iirnclaim  a  parable  afu  oif;  fursncli  tales  as  are  probable  t 
rii.LV  seem  tu  be  inrentad  for  delight,  and  in  imitation  of  lii 
.  .  And  as  for  such  as  no  man  would  «a  much  as  imagif 
:datt,  tbey  seem  to  besought  out  Tor  other  ends.  Fotwii 
"A  at  Action  is  that  wherein  Jupilei  is  said  to  hal«  taki 
1,-ils  to  wife,  and,  perceiving  thai  she  wax  with  child,  to  ha't 
.  iTTreil  ber,  whence  himself  conceiving  brought  furlli  Pali 
..,-.1  out  or  his  head.  Truly  I  think  there  was  never  1' 
!  course  of  cogitation,  and  so  full  of  m 
I  ever  halcl^ed  in  the  brain  of  man.    Above  all  Ihtnj 

lot  to  be  invented  of  Ihuse  by  whom  they  a 

P  Olid  celebrated,  as  by  Homer,  Heslcid,  and  olheri ;  t 

to,  that  they  ttjok  begiiuiiug  In  that  age,  and  fro 

ore  by  whom  they  are  delivere<l  and  brought  tu  a 

mjrmind  gives  me  iben  could  be  no  great  niViig^  m 

J  -,  «i;ipo(ed  to  proceed  from  ftism  in  nfsped 


it  will  appear  that  (hey  were  deti» 
formerly  btlieiiftti  anii  reeeited,  am 
□fleEvil  unto  II*.  Beiiiln,  aeeiug  Ibef  ai 
wiitcn  tliat  lived  uear  about  one  and 
may  easHj  perceite  that  they  were  commoa  Uiuigq 
fmiD  pre^dent  raeraarinlt,  and  that  tbej  beuune  M 
rewon  orihe  din?n  Dmamfnts  batowei)  <m  them  by  j 
lelalion*.  And  the  cansideralion  of  thig  nuet  nee<a 
in  lu  a  great  opinion  of  tbem  ai  tiul  to  be  accounleif  I 
e&cn  af  the  timu  or  invenfiona  of  tbe  poen,  but  1 
reliquei  or  abstracted  aitt  of  better  timei,  wbich  bjt, 
{mm  mote  uieknt  oatiinii  fell  iulo  the  tttitiipeo  ani 
Uie  Grecian*.  .  . . 

If,  however,  any  will  obstinately  deny  all  ll 
them  to  enjoy  the  gravity  of  judgment  which  tl 
— "  althougii  indeed  it  be  but  lurajftsh  as 
leaden  " — he  will  present  the  matter  to  them  ii 
way  :-— 

There  t>  (bund  among  men  (and  it  gcitt  for  ci 
ftdd  u«  of  parables,  and  Ibcue  (whlcb  ia  more  la 
lefenred  (o  conltajy  eiids,  conducing  a*  well  to  the  ■ 
and  keeping  of  ihinga  under  a  vail,  a*  to  the  culighi 
laying  open  of  obacuriliei.  But  omitting  tlw  fotmct  (■ 
to  undergo  wrangling,  and  aasuming  ancient  fableal 
(■grant  and  unnpoMd  only  for  delight),  the  latter  lij 
tiffiilest  still  remain  ai  nut  to  be  wrested  from  ue  b, " 
leoce  of  wit,  iieitlier  can  any  (that  ii 
tinder,  but  it  taaet  ab>o!a(ely  be  received  aa  a  thini 
■ober,  free  from  all  vanity,  and  exceeding  pmfitali 
canaij  to  all  icicncei.  Till*  is  it,  1  My,  tba  ' 
ilanding  of  man  by  an  ea*y  and  gentle  pi 
novel  and  abstnuc  invention  winch  any  we 
mon  received  opiniana.  Therefuce  in  the  Silt  agn  (d 
boroan  inveQlioni  and  conclusioaB,  wbicb  are  uem 
■nd  vulgar,  were  new  and  not  generally  known),  i 
ware  full  at  Eible>,  euigmaa,  parables,  and  uinilea  at 
bj  which  tliey  loiight  to  teacb  and  lay  open,  not  til 
conceal  kuowledee.  esDeciallvieeinii  the  understand' 
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n  MP  mm  nm  two  osotoneff  MJKcd  vp-dnns^ 
time  with  tiiegmenlBMss  of  thoiu^t;  yet  there 
U  lie  M  hriribt  ead  dirtiegwihaMe  er  t  iwt,  like 
itab  i»bed&d  in  common  day  or  grrnvd.  Their 
titj  luB  preeeifed  them  in  their  integrity,  like  « 
d  salt  Or,  thej  are  of  too  marked  a  character 
It  of  thdr  bemg  taken  up  by  any  one  who  chooses. 
Koming  common  property.  The  king^  broad 
a  stamped  too  deep  upon  them ;  the  master  mind 
It  gave  them  forth  has  put  too  much  of  itself  into 
•has  too  livinglj  shaped,  coloured,  inspired  them 
r  and  through  and  through. 
fables^  or  mjthologi^  legends,  interpreted 
to  the  number  of  thirty-one.  We  must,  how- 
soafine  our  renew  to  a  very  few  of  the  moro 
able  expositions,  which  we  shall  give  entire,  cnt 
entire;  for  none  of  them  will    bear   abndg- 

will  begin  with  that  of  the  story  of  Typhon,  to 
an    allnnon   has    already  been   made   in    the 
s: — 
btiog  TMud  (isj  tlia  p09ta)  tfaat  Jufites  had  begotbm 


Dfi  bacoh's  woaKS, 

PiUlaabir  himRlf  nithont  btr,  eaineitly  preiMd  >1U 
godt  uiiH  goddc^DCt  Ihaliihc  miglit  nlio  bring  foilhi 
ainiie  without  him ;  and  haTing  liy  viglfmoc  and  in 
obtained  a  grant  theroor,  the  smnle  thi  eortb,  Bnd< 
•prang  up  Tyvhun  a  huge  and  horrid  ninnrter.  Tl 
luTth  ilie  commite  1o  a  nerjKnt  (a>  a  fuKer-ralher)  to  n 
who  no  loooer  cam«  In  lipeneu  of  yean  but  he  [oovi 
ttrto  battle.  In  Ihs  conaicE  tlie  ginnt  getting  the  u| 
tak«  Jnpiler  upon  bii  ibouIilFT),  carries  liim  into  ft  n 
obseun  cDUotry,  and  (cutting  oat  theatnewi  nf  hi*  I 
fMt)  bnmght  Ihein  anay,  and  90  left  him  mitecUd] 
and  maimeil.  Bat  Metoury  reooveting  tb«u  norm 
phMi  by  stealth,  redored  tliem  again  toJufnter,  J-af 
■gain  by  Ihi*  meaiM  conobaralcd,  aaBBuln  tlie  mam 
and  at  the  first  clrikef  him  wtrh  a  thunder-bolt,  fi 
bhmd  Hr[jerrt>  nere  Mig«ndered.  Tliii  monster  at  lei 
iiig  and  flying,  Jupiter  casts  mi  him  the  mount  JEiot 
Die  weight  tliereor  craabed  hioi. 

This  fable  «eems  to  point  at  the  Tatiahle  rorluneo 

Jrincei  may  well  be  laid  to  be  married  to  their  don 
jpiter  waa  to  Juno ;  but  it  happens  now  and  then,  1 
di*oahed  liy  tllBlonR  cnsfom  of  emtiyring  mid  bendh 
tyranny,  tliey  endeavaiir  to  drair  all  to  tliemielvea, 
tcmning  the  connael  of  Iberr  Doblei  and  seoaton,  liat 
in  tlieii  own  brain,  (hot  is,  diipwe  of  things  by  ibcir  ■ 
and  ahwlule  power.  The  people  (repining  at  Uiit)  atm 
create  and  lel  up  a  chief  of  tlieii  own  clioice.  llii*  ( 
tbc  learet  insligiuion  of  the  peen  and  naljira,  doth  fui 

ert  take  hii  beginning,  by  whose  connirance  tlie' 
Ing  let  on  edge,  there  followa  a  kind  uf  murmuril 
coDlent  in  Bie  ilate,  shadowed  by  the  Infancy  of 
■whiih  being  nuned  by  the  natural  pratily  and  eloi 
lignrty  uf  the  vul^r  sort  (unto  princes  as  iulketiol 
peiit9),  a  again  repaired  by  renewed  8b«iigth,  and  at  I 
out  into  open  rebellion,  which,  because  it  beings  inl 
vhiefs  apon  prince  and  people,  ii  lepteiented  by  the] 
debrmity  of  Typlion:  hii  hundred  beads  signify  llm 
powers;  bii  fiery  moullw  their  iuflamed  intents;  Uia^ 
circles  their  pestilent  malice  in  beaieging  ;  his  iron  In 
mercilera  slanghlerij  his  eagle'n  talents  their  greed] 
Ills  plunied  budy  their  continual  ruraDnrs  and  scoulsi 
and  inch  like.  And  tometimes  Iheie  relielliww 
''&if|iru)cet  are  enforced  (transported  m  it 
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ling  the  chief  seats  and  cities  of  the  kingdom)  to 
leir  power,  and  being  deprired  of  the  sinews  of  nunej 
tj,  oefake  themselves  to  some  remote  and  obscoM 
bin  their  dominions.  But  in  process  of  time,  if  thej 
misfortnnes  with  moderation«  they  may  lecorer  their 
y  the  virtue  and  industry  of  Mercury,  that  is,  they 
•ecoming  affable  and  by  reconciling  the  minds  and 
leir  subjects  with  grave  edic^  and  gracious  speech) 
alacrity  to  grant  aids  and  subsidies  whereby  to 
their  authority  anew.  Nevertheless  having  learned 
and  wary,  they  will  refrain  to  try  the  chance' of  for- 
ar,  and  yet  study  how  to  suppress  the  raputntion  of 
by  some  famous  action*  which  if  it  fall  out  answer- 
Bir  expectation,  the  rebels  finding  themselves  weak- 
fearing  the  success  of  their  broken  projects,  betake 
I  to  some  slight  and  vain  bravadoes  like  the  biasing 
I,  and  at.leuglh  iu  despair  betake  themselves  to  flight, 
when  they  Ijeg'in  to  break,  it  is  safe  and  timely  for 
arsue  and  oppress  them  with  the  forces  and  weight 
igdom  as  it  were  with  the  mountain  ^tna. 

)S  there  is  no  one  of  these  interpretations  that 
he  whole  so  admirable  as  that  entitled  "  Pan,  or 
"  and  it  is  further  recommended  to  special 
as  having  lx»cn  selected  by  Bacon  himself  to  be 
lis  examples  when  treating  of  this  metliod  of 
cr  the  lost  wisdom  of  the  old  world  in  the  second 
[lis  work  De  Avgmentis  Scientiarttmy  and  there 
with  some  additions  and  other  alterations.  The 
of  Pan,  he  begins  by  observing,  under  whose 
10  ancit'nts  hav(j  ox(|uisitely  described  Nature, 
1  left^hy  them  doubtful ;  some  accounts  making 
lavo  bcM'n  tlie  sr>n  of  Mercury,  others  the  off- 
l*rii('l()j)c  and  all  her  suitors,  while  others  say 
las  the  son  of  Juj/iter  and  llyhris,  which  signi- 
mu-ly  or  disdain.  In  all  the  accounts,  however, 
lilted  that  the  Parca;,   or*  Destinies,  were  his 

:)»irtraye<l  by  the  ancicnfs  In  tliia  guise ;  on  liis  head  a 
iriis  that  rearh  fo  heaven,  his  btnly  rough  and  hairy, 
lunj  and  fcha^'^'v,  his  aii/i/e  biibrmed  alwvc  V\Ve  a 


«»□>  biluwiike  a  beul,  his  fret  like  goal's  boDT^bearin 
eiuigns  of  liii  jwisdlcliou.  to  wii,  iu  his  lelt  hand  i 
aeven  kbiU,  uid  ia  bu  rlglil:  s.  ■Imp-hook  or  a  atHtf  c 
the  upper  riul,  and  bii  niuit  le  miide  of  a.  leopuij '>  >l 
dijTiitici  and  officea  weie  (hete :  Ik  was  Ihe  gad  of  h 
Aephodi,  andof  oli  rurul  inliohitonU;  chief  proUUut 
tulla  and  mauntaini,  EUid  iiext  to  Marcnry  Ihe  anlaH 
Qw  goda.  Moreover  lie  wai  accounted  tlie  leader  UH 
Duuidec  of  jh«  iifrnphi,  whidi  Here  olitaya  wont  to  dai 
louDdsandrritkabouChim  ;  he  waaa/xoiud  hythe  SatJI 
the  old  Sileiii.  He  had  power  aljo  losUike  meu  widi  Iot"^ 
thote  apeoiallj  vulii  Btid  >u pent i! Ions,  which  are  Icrme 
Ann.  His  acU  were  uot  maiiv  for  ought  lliat  cau  bi 
in  records,  dis  chieliwC  vu,  d^&t  he  challenged  Cu[nd  a 
liog,  in  which  conflict  lie  bad  Ibe  foil.  The  tale  gvea  t 
diat  be  caught  the  giant  Typhon  in  a  net  aud  held  hi 
Uoreover  when  Cerei,  grumbling  and  chafing  that  Pre 
wu  raviebed,  had  hid  herself  away,  and  that  all  the  go 
paiiK  (bjdiapening  tbemaelves  inlo  every  comer)  to 
out,  it  wa>  only  iiis  gooil  iiap  (ag  he  wu  hutiliug)  to  ] 
her,  and  acquaint  llie  teit  where  alie  waj.     He  presum 

and  by  the  judgment  uf  M 
wiae  judge  had  a  pair  u 
uoddle  fur  bii  lemeuce. 

■  Little  or  nothing:,  if  's  added,  is  reported  of  his  ai 
We  are  only  told  that  he  loved  the  nymph  Echo, 
he  took  to  wife ;  and  that  Cupid,  whom  he  hod  in 
by  audaciously  cholleng'ing'  him  to  a  'wreBtling-l 
in  his  spite  and  revenge,  inflamed  him  with  a  pam 
another  pret^  wench  culled  Syrini.  Moreover  1 
no  isaue  ;  only  he  waa  the  reputed  father  of  a  litt 
called  lombe,*,  that  with  many  pretty  tales  wai  w 
make  stmngera  merry.  Soma,  however,  thinli 
lambe  was  really  his  daughter  by  his  wife  Echo. 
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ui  (as  bU  name  imporli)  lepreBeote  and  layi  open  the  all 
iiigf  or  nature.  GoDGeruing  hit  original  there  are  two  only- 
ions  tliat  go  for  current ;  for  either  iie  came  of  Mercury, 
ia,  the  word  of  God,  which  the  holy  Scriptures  without  all 
roversy  affirm,  and  such  of  the  philosophen  as  had  any 
:k  of  diTiaity  asMntcd  imto,  or  else  from  the  confused  seeds 
lings.  For  they  that  would  have  one  simple  beginning 
it  unto  God  ^or  if  a  materiate  beginning,  they  would  have 
xious  in  power.  So  that  we  may  end  the  controversy  with 
distribution,  that  the  world  took  beginning  either  from 
cury  or  from  the  seeds  of  all  things. 

Virg.  Eclog.  6. 

Namque  canebat  uti  magnum  per  inane  coacta 
Semitia,  ternuumque,  animaeque,  marisque  fuissent, 
£t  liquidi  simul  ignis ;  ut  his  exordia  primis 
Omnia,  at  ipse  teuer  mundi  concreverit  orbis. 

For  rich-vein'd  Orpheus  sweetly  did  reliearse 
How  that  the  seeds  of  fire,  air,  water,  earth. 
Were  all  packed  in  the  vast  void  universe ; 
And  how  from  these  as  tirstliugs  all  had  birth. 
And  how  the  body  of  tliis  orbique  irame, 
FruQi  tender  infancy  so  big  became. 

ut  as  touching  the  third  conceit  of  Pan's  orij^inal,  it  seems 
tlie  Cirecians  Neither  by  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians,  or 
nay  or  other  j  had  heard  something  of  the  Hel)rew  mysteries ; 
t  jmiiits  to  the  state  of  the  world,  xiot  considered  in  immc- 
•  creation,  l)ut  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  exposetl  and  made 
•rrt  to  ileatli  aud  corruption;  for  in  that  state  it  was,  and 
ii.'iS  to  this  day,  the  oll>pring  of  God  and  shi.  And  tljore- 
all  tije-ie  three  narrations  concerning  the  manner  of  lean's 
.  uiay  seem  to  l»e  true,  if  it  be  rightly  distinguished  be- 
II  liin.'s  .'ind  times.  For  this  l*an  or  Nature  (which  we 
-.'t.  contemplate,  and  reverence  more  than  is  lit)  took  begin- 
:':o:ji  tilt-  word  of  (lod  l)y  the  means  of  confused  matter, 
••.•r»ii!r.irpe  of  prevarication  and  coniiptiun.  The  I)e>ti- 
rii.iv  Afll  lie  thotight  the  sisters  of  Pan  or  Nature,  bef.ius*' 
<j.i.ii!ii:fs  and  continuances,  and  corruptions,  and  (U»|ie.s- 
I.  aiui  di-solutions.  and  enjinences.  ami  labours,  and  feli- 
lof  tiiinji,  and  all  the  chances  which  can  happen  unto 
:-i:..'  are  linked  with  the  chain  ut' cdu-iVi  natural. 


the  [uot  awl  sharp  at  lh«  enili,  the  nature  of  all 
like  a  pytatnii,  ■harp  at  Ihe  tup.  For  individual 
thinga  Miag  infiiiile  an  Ent  cullected  iulo  apccie 
maiiy  »l»o  ■,  then  from  speciw  inlo  geneiaU,  and  fl 
(by  aicetiding)  are  conCracliHl  into  Ihingi  or  notion 
r»l,  io  that  at  lenglh  Natute  may  aeem  to  be  coiiti 
unity.  Neither  ii  it  la  be  wondered  at  that  F 
heaven  with  hii  lionu,  leeing  the  beiglit  or  natun 
iileoa  ilu  in  aotae  sort  perlain  to  things  divine,  an 
ready  and  short  passage  from  melapbyBic  to  iiatun 

Tlie  body  of  nature  is  elegantly  and  with  drt 
depaiiiied  bairy,  reprfienting  llie  beams  or  opetatt 
tures ;  Tor  beams  are  oi  it  were  the  Hairs  and  btislh 
and  every  creature  is  eilher  more  or  less  beamf,  n 
apparent  in  the  faculty  of  teeing,  and  no  leM  in 
sjiil  Dperaliou  that  efTectuatei  u{ian  a  djsluil  ol^O' 
snerer  worka  up  anything  afar  off,  that  may  eight] 
dart  foilb  rayi  or  beami. 

Mnreover  Pan's  beard  is  said  to  lie  exceeding  li 
tlie  Ireams  or  inflnences  of  celestial  bodies  do  Open 
foftheslofall.andtbeaun  (when  hit  bigher  half 
with  a  cloud)  his  beam*  break  out  in  the  lover  al^ 
he  were  bearded. 

Nature  is  also  eicellenlly  tet  forlli  with  a  liiH 
with  respect  to  the  differences  belween  luperior 
crentnrei.  For  the  one  part,  ty  reaton  of  their  in 
eqiinbilily  of  motion,  and  cnnttancy,  and  domiii 
cnrlli  and  earthly  Ihinga,  is  vorlhily  set  oi  '  ' 
roan ;  and  the  other  part  in  respect  or  their 
uni!i)n>lant  motions,  and  therefore  needing  le 
the  celestial,  may  be  well  lilted  witli  tlie  flgiii 
beoil.  ^  This  descrijition  of  his  body  pertaiiia  alto 
ticiputioD  of  ipecio,  for  no  natural  twing  leema  t 
but  oa  it  were  participating  and^  ootnpounded 
Iht  example;  man  hathanmethtngof  a  l)eaa',abea 
of  B  plant,  a  plant  sametliing  of  an  inanimate  bod] 
natural  things  are  hi  very  deed  bifonned,  that  it 
pounded  of  a  superiur  and  inrerior  species . 

It  it  a  witty  aJlcgory,  tbal  tameof  the  feet  oF'a 
■an  of  the  upward  tending  motion  of  terrtsl'  '  ' 
Iht  air  and  heaven,  Tor  lliegnal  is  aclimbing 
In  lie  hanging  alKtut  the  rocki  and  steep  mou 


lis  doth  e\'identl  V  demonttrafe  the  coiuent  and  har- 
Aiscordant  concord  of  all  inferior  creatures,  which 
f  the  motion  of  the  seven  planets  ;  and  that  of  the 
may  be  excellently  applied  to  the  order  of  nature^ 
irtly  right,  partly  crooked ;  this  staff  tlierefore  or 
sially  crooked  in  tlie  upper  end,  because  all  the 
Irine  providence  iu  the  world  are  done  in  a  far 
circular  manner,  so  that  one  thing  may  seem  to  be 
I  yet  indeed  a  clean  contrarr  brought  to  pass,  aa  the 
>sq)h  into  Sgypt,  and  tlie  like.  Besides  m  all  wise 
?mmeut,  tliey  tiiat  sit  at  the  helm  do  more  happily 
purposes  about,  and  insinuate  more  easily  into  the 
le  people  by  pretexts  and  oblique  courses  than  by 
ods;  so  that  all  sceptres  and  maces  of  authority 
ry  deed  to  be  crooked  in  the  upper  end. 
aik  or  maiitle  is  ingeniously  feigned  to  be  the  skin  of 
tecause  it  is  full  of  spots.  So  the  heavens  are  spot' 
rs,  tlie  sea  with  rocks  and  islands,  the  land  with 
.  every  ])articu1ar  creature  also  is  for  the  most  part 
itb  divers  colours  about  the  8ui)erficies,  which  is  aa 
antle  unto  it. 

i  of  Pan  can  be  by  nothing  so  lively  conceived  and 
I  by  feigning  him  to  be  the  god  of  hunters,  for  every 
on,  and  so  by  consequence  motion  and  progression, 
rise  but  a  hunting.  Arts  and  sciences  have  their 
human  counsels  their  ends  which  they  earnestly 
All  natural  things  have  either  their  food  as  a 


.fGod, 


uul  ui  e  by  too  Tsucli  art  i«  coTTuptt'd.     Sooadiew 
[lOci  (iliimgL  iolbeaeiiBeof  love)  in  igtt  Iju  liew  vaL 
Psrs  minima  eit  ipsa  putlla  lut. 

Tlie  maid  m  triclc'il  herMlf  willi  ait, 
Tliat  of  btmalf  ihu  ii  l«ut  purl. 

WliereaaPiui  IB  (aid  lo  be  (nest  unto  Mercury)  ll 
oflbeKoda,  tbere  is  iu  tliata.  diviue  mjitetjcor'-'- 
to  tbe  word  of  Goit  the  image  of  the  world  proi 
and  wisdom  dirine,  as  liuga  ihe  aacied  poet,  Pi,  li 
enatiatit  glorlam  Dei,  alque  ojiera  mmmmn  ejus  " 
meulrim.  Tlie  bravens  dcclure  llie  glory  of  G 
ment.  eliewetb  tbe  worlt*  of  bU  hands." 

The  Nymplu,  (bat  is,  Uie  sotds  oflivinB  tbingi,  tj 
ligbl  in  Pan.  For  Ihete  louls  ate  tlie  deligliti  t— 
Noluie,  and  the  direclion  or  conduct  of  tbese  Nyi 
Brrol  reason  attributed  mifo  Pan,  became  the  joiiU 
Eifinf;  do  follow  their  natural  dispoSTlioDB  a»  llieii 
wilb  iiiSuite  ratiety  every  one  of  tbecD  after  Ijii 
(Tglh  leaji  and  ftiek  and  dance  with  incessant  moti 
The  Satyrs  and  Sileui  also,  to  wit,  youlli  and  old 
qF  Pan's  followers  ;  fur  of  all  natural  Ibings  ibert 
jocuodf  and  (oa  1  may  xayj  a  dancing  age^  a 
lliat  is  dull,  liblidg,  and  reeling.  Tbe  caniaeee. 
lions  oF  both  which  sgH  to  some  such  us  Democr*! 
would  obterve  them  duly)  might  peradrentuie  see 
lous  and  deformed  as  ibe  gambols  of  <be  Satyvs  m 
Qf  IliB  SUeni. 

Of  (hcae  tena  and  Icrrorswiiicb  Pan  is  laiJ  to  t 
tliere  may  be  this  wise  construction  made ;  i 
-Nature  balb  btad  iii  every  living  thing  a  kind 
fear,  lending  la  llie  preservation  of  itaowii  life  ai 
to  ihe  leuelling  and  Hbunning  of  aU  things  hurtfa 
Nature  knows  not  haw  Id  keep  a  mean,  but  alwa; 
Vain  and  empty  fears  with  such  ut  ate  discreet  at 
o  tUl  all  things  (iflheir  iiisides  miglit  ha  seen)  i 
ull  of  Panic  frights.  B<il  mmi,  especial!/  io 
■nd  divene  times,  ore  wonderfully  iulktiiatad  ■ 
"  D,  wlucfa  indeed  is  nothing  else  but  a  Panic  lei 
crtiijng  llie  audacity  of  Pan  in  cimllengc 
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ng ;  the  meaning  of  it  is,  that  matter  wants  no  inclina- 
id  desire  to  the  relapsing  and  dissolution  of  the  world 
e  old  Chaos,  if  her  malice  and  violence  were  not  re- 
d  and  kept  in  order,  by  the  prepotent  unity  and  agree- 
)f  things  signified  by  Cupid,  or  the  god  of  love ;  and 
re  it  was  a  happy  turn  for  men  and  all  things  else, 
that  conflict  Pan  was  found  too  weak  and  overcome, 
the  same  effect  may  be  interpreted  his  catching  of 
1  in  a  net :  for  howsoever  there  may  sometimes  happen 
id  unwonted  tumors  (as  the  name  of  Typhon  imports) 
.n  the  sea  or  in  the  air,  or  in  the  earth,  or  elsewhere,  yet 

doth  intangle  it  in  an  intricate  toil,  and  curb  and  re- 
it,  as  it  were  with  a  chain  of  adamant,  the  excesses  and 
ces  of  these  kind  of  bodies. 

for  as  much  as  it  was  Pan's  good  fortune  to  find  out 
IS  he  was  hunting,  and  thought  little  of  it,  which  none 
stlier  gods  could  do,  though  they  did  notliing  else  but 
er,  and  that  very  seriously ;  it  gives  us  this  true  and 
idmonition ;  that  we  ez|)ect  not  to  receive  things  neces- 
r  life  and  manners  from  philosophical  abstractions,  as 
le  greater  gods ;  albeit  they  applied  themselves  to  no 
tudy,  but  from  Pan ;  that  is,  from  the  discreet  observa- 
id  experience,  and  the  universal  knowledge  of  the  things 
world ;  wliereby  (oftentimes  even  by  chance,  and  as  it 
ling  a  hunting)  such  inventions  are  lighted  upon. 

quarrel  he  made  with  Apollo  about  music,  and  the 
thereof,  contains  a  wholesome  instruction,  which  may 
o  restrain  men's  reasons  and  judgments  with  reins  of 
y,  from  boasting  and  glorying  in  their  gifts.  For  there 
to  be  a  twofold  harmony,  or  music ;  the  one  of  divine 
ence,  and  the  other  of  human  reason.  Now  to  the  ears 
tals,  that  is  to  human  judgment,  the  administration  of 
rid  and  creatures  therein,  and  the  most  secret  judgments 
,  found  very  hard  and  liarsh ;  wliich  folly,  albeit  it  be 
t  out  with  ass*8  ears,  yet  notwithstanding  these  ears  are 
and  do  not  openly  api)ear,  neither  is  it  perceived  or 
IS  a  deformity  by  the  vulgar. 

ly,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  is  nothing  at- 
d  unto  Pan  concerning  loves,  but  only  of  his  marriage 
cho.  For  the  world  or  nature  doth  enjoy  itself,  and  in 
ill  things  else.  Now  he  that  loves  would  enjoy  some- 
but  wliere  there  is  enough  there  is  no  place  left  to 
Therefore  there  can  be  no  wanton  love  in  Pan  or  t\\o 
nor  d«»sire  to  obtain  anvfliivg  (seeing  he  is  contentev\ 

r  2 


t*u 


tiinBtnUiy  tlienymph^chH,  or  if  more  i^uaint  by^rio: 
ia  nn  enceilnit  imention  thit  Pan  or  Iho  world  ig  mid  tc 
choice  of  Echo  onlT  (libove  sll  other  ipeechc*  or  voio 
liistrile:  for  llial  ttfoiie  »  fme  philiaophy,  which  doBi 
fall  J  render  the  very  words  of  the  world ;  and  It  u  wrf* 
ofherwise  than  the  world  doth  ffictnte,  it  he'ing  nnfliiii 
bill  the  hnage  or  reflection,  of  it,  not  adding  anylhMg 
own,  but  only  Heratet  imif  rejoniid*.  It  brfong»  alto 
■nifioiency  or  pfrfretioii  of  the  world,  that  he  begeta  no 
Kthewnrld  doth  generate  iti  reapmt  of  ita  parfi,  but 
jBBt  of  the  whole  liow  can  it  gmemie,  Beeing  withon'  il 
gnobsdyT  NotwitliatuDding  all  Ihia.  the  tile  of  Ifaat  I 
A  faltered  upon  Pati,  may  in  ray  deed  with  gresl  r© 
"  '  to  tfiii  mble  1  for  liy  her  are  n-preiented  those  n 
ladoxea  concerning  the  nature  of  Ibhigt  wbieh 
!^uent  in  all  sgea,  and  httvc  Klled  the  world  witbr 
t,  frmtleia  if  yoa  reipect  the  mailer,  changelinm  ; 

.~.i~i  lU.  i,™j„  . — ^climea  crMtiug-  pleMijre,e( '—- ' 

rmncb  [jtattliiig-. 

Another  oF  the  inf erpretations  repeated  i 
lumts  in  the  f>e  Augme/Uis  w  that  of 
■Wpcrseu.,  orWor:"— 

Perseus  it  ui<l  lo  liave  been  employed  by  PaUsa  ft»  t 
Eltoying  of  Medina,  who  w"  *   ^ '-  "'     —' 

SirU  of  tlie  world,  and  eipi 
yberin.  A  mouater  bo  dire  and  heiTld,that  by  ha 
aafwol  ahe  turned  men  inln  atone.  Tbia  Mediua  alotw 
the  Sorgau)  waa  mnttal,  the  rat  not  mbject  la  desilh. 
there&ue  piepsiinK  himself  for  Ihia  noble  eDlerpriae, 
and  giilB  baitaweil  on  him  by  three  of  ihe  goilt.  Hen  .  , 
klmwii^  annexed  lo  bin  heela,  Pluto  ahe1iBet,Fallaas,' 
aud  a  looliing-glaag.  Nutwilhslandins  (although  h* 
thua  furuiihedj  he  went  not  ilireetJy  lo  Meiluaa,  but  fiiat 
Greee,  which  by  Ihe  moIhFT'a  aide  were  listeis  ht  the  Ou 
These  Gcen  from  theit  biilh  were  haBi4ieBded,  reBeniblii 
wasaBQ.      Tliej  had  Imt  one  only  eye,  a    ' 

m    (km  all,  botii  which,  she  Ibat  had  a> 

^toMBl  to   take  with  her,  and  at  hcF  > 

^baain.      I'hii  eye  and  taoth  tbcy  lent    .  _ 

^Kll^  himselr  thnongbly  fumitbed  bt  llw-aC 

^^Hfe  itoslMii  lonrards  Medusa. 
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irst  not  nresent  himself  with  his  face  towards  her,  lest 
mid  awake;  but  turning  his  head  aside  beheld  her 
los's  glass,  and  (by  this  means  directing  his  blow)  cut 

head ;  fiom  whose  blood  gushing  out,  instantly  came 
•M'  the  flying  hwse.  Her  head  thus  smote  oif,  Perseus 
3  on  Pallas  her  shield,  which  yet  retained  this  virtue, 
lafsoever  looked  upon  it  should  become  as  stupid  as  a 
ir  like  one  planet-strucken. 

.  fable  seems  to  direct  the  preparation  and  order,  that  is 
sed  in  making  of  war;  for  tlie  more  apt  and  considerate 
iking  whereof,  three  grave  and  wholesome  precepts 
ring  of  the  wisdom  of  Pallas)  are  to  be  observed, 
t — Tliat  men  do  not  much  trouble  themselves  about  the 
!St  of  neiglibour  natiiNis,  seeing  that  private  possessions 
npires  are  enlarged  by  different  means;  for  in  the  aug- 
ion  of  private  revenues,  the  vicinity  of  men's  territories 
i  considered :  but  in  the  propagation  of  public  dumi- 
the  occasion  and  facility  of  making  war,  and  the  fruit 
xpected  ought  to  be  instead  of  vicinity.  Certainly  tlic 
18,  what  time  their  conquests  towards  the  west  scarce 
I  beyond  Liguria,  did  yet  in  the  east  bring  all  the  pro- 
as far  as  the  mountain  Taurus  within  the  compass  of 
rms  and  command  :  and  therefore  Perseus,  although  he 
led  and  born  in  tlie  east,  did  not  yet  refuse  to  undertake 
tvlition  even  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  west, 
iiidlv — There  must  be  a  care  had  that  the  motives  of 
jn^t  and  lionourahle,  for  tliat  begets  an  alacrity,  as  well 
boldiers  that  figlit,  as  in  the  })eopie  that  ])ay,  it  draws  on 
Dcurcs  aids,  and  brings  many  other  comnuxlilios  besidcfi. 
ere  is  no  jjrctenco  to  take  up  arms  more  piou;?,  than  the 
Ming  of  Tyrainiy ;  under  which  yoke  the  ])ei>ple  lose 
-jurat^e,  and  are  cast  down  without  heart  and  vigour,  as 
it^ht  of  Medusa. 

xlly — It  is  wi^sely  added,  that  Reeinjj:  there  were  three 
tv  M>y  which  wars  are  represented)  Perseus  undertook 
Iv  tiiat  was   mortal :    that  is,  he  made  choice  of  such 

of  war  as  was  likt-ly  to  bo  crt'ected  anil  brought  to  a 

iiiit  ]iursuing  vat»t  and  endless  ho]ies. 

furniiihinj;  of  Perseus  with  necessaries  was  that  which 

Ivaiiced  his  attempt, and  drew  fortune  to  lie  ol'  liis  side  ; 

liid   spee«l   from   Mercury,  concealini;  uf   Ills    counsels 

>rcus,  and  Providence  from  Palhw. 

Iii-r  i"*  if  without  an  alleeforv,  and  /hat  full  i  f  n^attei  \oo, 

jee  wind's  of  coh'rity  wviv  i'dstxinvd   fj  l\r>ei;:5  \iis  \\VHi\s> 


I 


mil  not  Ui  ii'is  ondefl.  1a  iiia  fi^r  aiid  nol  la  his  ihuu1  Jas 
cause  Bpeed  oiiil  celerity  is  lequitcJ,  not  bo  mucli  in  tl 
prepauLtioiu  fur  var,  ai  iti  thoH  thing*  wliicli  secDiid  and 
aid  to  IUb  firjt ;  for  tLera  ia  no  error  in  wni  more  fri 
tliaa  that  proiecutinoi  and  ■ubsidior;  furco  i1d  fail  to  i 
the  alacrity  of  tin  Hnt  oiikEi. 

Now  fur  thil  helniet  w)iivh  Plulo  gate  Ltm,  poirer 
tnaVe  men  inrieible,  tlis  moral,  i*  plain  ;  but  lliat  twofo' 
of  providence  (tt>  wit  tlie  iliield  and  lookin^liu*)  i*  1 
morfslity;  liir  tliat  kiud  at  providence  wliicfi  like  w, 
amidi  the  force  of  Uows  ii  not  uluiie  needful,  but  thata 
wtuch  tlie  (tien^i  and  motioni,  and  cuuuwli  of  llw  < 
descried,  as  in  tie  Inoking-glasa  of  Pallai. 
3ut  I'crimua  albeit  lie  wtie  juffioienfly  fiimiiUed  i(ji 
4Bd  ooucage,  yet  uai  lie  lo  do  one  tiling  of  ipecisl  impo 
baftare  lie  entered  die  litK  with  Ilib  inotisler,  and  that 
here  mine  intelligence  villi  the  Grece.  Theie  Grenar 
mil  which  may  be  termed  the  SiaCen  of  War,  nut  desoeni 
the  umeilock,  but  far  unlike  in  nobility  of  birth;  tat  wi 
general  tiud  heruical,  but  Ireaiuui  ore  base  and  ig 
Their  description  i>  elegant,  for  they  ore  said  to  he 
heaiied,  and  like  old  vomen  fniu  tlieir  birth ;  by  rWKn 
traitors  are  continually  veiled  with  caret  and  lrepid« 
But  all  their  ■trenglU  (before  Ihey  break  on  ' 
lions)  consisti  either  in  on  eye  or  in  a  loolb 
alienated  IVom  any  stale  conteai{ilales  and  bl 
eyeand  todlli  is  as  it  were  common;  fur  whatsoeyei  the 
leun  and  knov  Is  delivered  und  corileil  from  one  to  attntti 
the  bands  of  (Motion.  And  as  cotieerDing  the  tooth,  thay  i 
bite  alike,  and  sing  the  tainesong,  id  that  bear  one. 
Lear  all.  Perseus  therefore  was  to  deal  with  these  C 
for  the  love  of  their  eye  and  tootb.  Their  eye  to  diicm 
tootb  to  soir  riimoiirs  and  stir  up  envy,  and  to  tm 
trouble  the  minds  of  mei).  These  things  therefore  being 
dtspuseil  and  prepared,  he  odtlrenes  bimse 
war,  anil  sets  upon  Meiliua  as  she  slept ;  for 
ever  assault  Ins  enemy  when  he  is  auprepoMd  and' 
Hcure,anil  then  is  there  good  use  of  Pallas  lier  glow.  For 
men,  before  it  oome  to  die  pnsh,  can  acutely  pry  into  ftn 
cem  tlieir  enemy's  estate ;  but  the  best  use  of  this  glon 
tLc  very  point  of  danger,  that  the  manner  of  it  may  be 
■  ■       '         -    -  ->      -  ■    '■  ,i,ij|, 


,    lot  discouragf^ 
rjfed  iij  ibnl  looking  into  this  ghiss    "'    '     ' 
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The  inoiwter*s  head  being  eat  off  there  fuUow  two  effects.  The 
ftst  was  the  procreatioD  and  xaasing  of  Pegasus,  by  which  may 
erideiitly  be  uoderatooU  Fame,  that  (flying  through  the  world) 
proclaims  victory.  Tlie  second  is  the  baaring  of  Medusa's  head 
in  his  shield ;  to  which  there  is  no  kind  of  defence  for  excel- 
lency comjHurable;  for  the  one  famous  and  memorable  act 
posperously  elfected  and  brought  to  pass,  doth  restrain  the 
motions  and  insulencies  of  enemies^  and  makes  envy  herself 
silent  and  amand. 

A  third  of  these  cipositions  inserted  in  the  De  Aug- 
mentis  is  that  entitled  ^'  Dionysus  [the  Greek  name  for 
Bacchus],  or  Passions."  It  is  said  that  Jupiter's  para- 
mour, Semcle,  having  bound  him  by  an  inviolable  oath  to 
^nint  her  one  request,  desired  that  he  would  come  to  her 
in  the  same  form  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  visit 
Juno  ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  miserable  wench 
vas  ooosumed  with  lightning. 

But  the  iiifaiit  which  she  bare  in  her  womb,  Jupiter  the 
father  took  oat,  and  kept  it  in  a  gash  which  he  cut  in  his 
(liigh,  till  tlie  months  were  complete  that  it  should  he  burn. 
This  burden  made  Jupiter  somewhat  to  limp,  whrrenpon  the 
cbibl  (because  it  was  heavy  and  troublesome  to  its  father, 
while  it  lay  in  his  thigh)  was  called  Diouvsus.  llein^  burn, 
it  was  committed  to  Proserpiua  for  some  years  to  be  nursed, 
and  lieing  grown  up,  it  had  such  a  maiden-face,  as  that  a 
man  could  hardly  judge  whether  it  were  a  boy  or  a  girl. 
He  was  dead  also,  and  buried  for  a  time,  but  afterward  revived. 
lieiiig  but  a  youth,  lie  invented  and  taught  the  ])Iaiiting  and 
dre<ising  of  vines,  the  making  also,  and  use  of  wine,  tor  which 
tef:<iming  famous  and  renowned,  he  subjugated  tlie  world  even 
tu  rhe  uttermost  bounds  of  India.  He  rode  in  a  cimriot  drawu 
»i(h  .tigers.  There  dancetl  about  Iiim  certain  deformed  bub- 
jfoldins  called  Cobali,  Acratus,  and  others,  yea  even  the  Muses 
^ik>  were  S'ime  of  his  fulh)wers.  He  took  to  wife  Ariadne, 
f«Miaken  and  left  by  Theseus.  The  tree  sacred  unto  Iiim  was 
lue  ivy.  He  was  held  tlie  inventor  and  institutor  uf  sacriliccs, 
Uid  t-.-rtniiinies,  and  full  of  corruption  and  cruelty.  Me  bad 
|M>wi*r  to  strike  men  with  fury  or  madness;  for  it  is  re|)ortC(l, 
Ui^  at  the  celfbration  of  bis  orgies,  two  famous  worthies,  I'en- 
Uirus  and  Orpheus,  were  toin  in  pieces  by  ccrta'uv  Vv.mUc. 
MuiJU'n,  the  one  because  he  gut  upon  a  tree  to  be\io\d.  VWv 


iet  in  tliete  ucciGce*,  tlie  oilier  for  maldns  n 
faorn.  And  Tur  his  gull,  liiey  are  iu  nuanei  Ihi 
*ja  Jupter  ». 
'  There  ia  lucli  eicdlent  raomlit;  couelieil  in  tliii  U 
that  mural  pliiloiopbf  affords  not  Seller;  fur  under  tlie 
u[  Bacchus  ii  dewiribed  tLe  nature  or  offectUni,  pa« 
perlurbatian.  ihe  motlier  of  wbich  (tLoHgh  nevec  id  It^ 
b  luitliiiig  dte  but  the  object  of  apporenl  good  in  the  i 
t^inetile.  And  it  is  always  conceived  in  an  ualairfiil . 
tiulily  ptajiouDdcd  and  obtained,  before  well  undeiatooi 
liderecf)  imd  when  it  beglua  to  Rraw,  tbe  motlier 
,  ch  is  tliB  desire  of  appiireiit  good  b;  loo  much  fen 
'deilroyed  and  puislietJi  -  uevecthelea  (wbilat  yet  it 
'"  'feet  embrio}  it  ia  nouriched  ]Uid  preserved  ii 
ne  soul  (which  ia  as  it  were  a  father  uuto  it,  m 
iteil  by  Jupiter),  bat  espedally  in  tbe  iiiteri 
if,  OB  in  a  thigh,  where  also  it  causelh  so  much 
and  vexation,  ai  that  good  determinatioiii  and  adii 
mxicli  liiiideted  and  lamed  ibereby,  and  whm  it  comi 
cuuHrnicd  by  consent  and  habit,  aud  breaks  out,  as 
into  Oct,  it  rt^maiuB  yet  a  whiie,  with  IViser^nna  aa 
Dune,  that  ia,  it  seelu  cornen  aud  secret  jdacea,  and  aa  j 
cavei  under  ground,  uulil  (the  reins  of  diame  and  fea 
liud  aside  in  a  jiaoipered  audaciousuew)  it  ather  (a 
preteitt  of  some  virtue,  or  liecniues  altogether  impndi 
ihimelois.  And  it  ia  laoat  true,  that  every  vebenieat 
is  of  u  doubtful  sex  as  being  masculine  iu  the  fint 
but  femiuine  in  proeecutiox. 

It  i»  an  excellent  iicliuii  that  of  Baccbui's  revivit^ 
paaSLOUS  do  lomelimes  seem  to  be  in  a  dead  sleep,  uiS 
«ae  utterly  extinct,  but  we  should  not  ihii^  them  U 
htdeed,  no,  though  tlwy  lay,  as  it  were,  in  thai  gtan 
M  tiiere  be  but  matter  and  opportunity  ufiered,  and_  jm 
4m  tbeui  quickly  to  revive  ugiin. 

Tbe  iuTenliau  of  wine  is  wittily  aicribed  unto  hini  ; 
■fleclion  being  iugaulaus  and  skilful  in  finding  oiH 
wbich  briuga  nuutishmcnt  unto  it :  and  iiidsHl  of  all 
kuewn  to  meo,  Wlue  is  most  powerful  and  efiicaoa 
...._-..  -  '  kindle  passions  of  whet  kind  eoever,  M  beia 
camoa  nunc  to  them  all. 

lis  conqueriiig  nf  imtiana,  ani!  nndf  rlaking  li 
i  Is  an  eJegaAt  device  ;  for  desire  never  rests  o 


i 


^ 
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rbariot  alio  is  well  laid  to  be  drawn  bj  tigers :  for  as 

any  affection  shall  from  going  afoo^  be  advanced  to 

a  chariot,  and  shall  captivate  reason,  and  lead  her  in 

pb,  it  grows  cruel,  untamed,  and  fierce  against  what- 

ritbstaiids  or  oppo«eth  it. 

worth  the  noting  also,  that  those  ridiculous  hobgoblins 
light  in,  dancing  about  his  chariot :  for  every  passion 
use,  in  the  eyes,  face  and  gesture,  certain  undecent, 
seeming,  apish,  and  deformed  motions,  so  that  they 
any  kind  of  passion,  as  in  anger,  arrogancy  or  love, 
orious  and  brave  in  their  own  eyes,  do  yet  appear  to 
lis-shapen  and  ridiculous. 

lat  the  Muses  are  said  to  be  of  his  company,  it  shews 

re  is  no  affection  almost  which  is  not  soothed  by  some 

?rein  the  indulgence  of  wits  doth  derogate  from  the 

'  the  Muses,  who  (when  they  ought  to  be  the  mistresses 

are  made  the  waiting-maids  of  affections. 

i,  where  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  loved  Ariadne,  that 

ected  by  Theseus ;  it  is  an  allegory  of  special  obser- 

for  it  is  most  certain,  that  passions  always  covet  and 

liat  which   experience   forsaKes ;  and  they  all  know 

ive  paid  dear  for  serving  and  obeying  their  lusts)  that 

it  be  honour,  or  riches,  or  delight,  or  glory,  or  know- 

»r  any  thing  else  which  they  seek  after,  yet  are  they 

l^s  cjist  oil',  and  by  divers  men  in  all  ages,  after  ex- 

!  liad,  utterly  rejected  and  loatlird. 

er   is  it  without  a  mystery,  that  the    ivy  was  sacred 

bus :  for   the   application  liulds,   first,  in  that  the  ivy 

green   in    winter.     Secondl)',    in   that   it   sticks   to, 

:th,  and  overtoi)peth  so  many  iliverse  bodies,  as  trees, 

ind  edifices.     Touching  the  first,   every  ]iassion  doth 

iaiice  and  relnctation,  and  as  it  were,  by  an  Antipa- 

like  ihe    ivy   of    tlie    cold    of    winter),    grow    fresh 

V.     And  as  for  the  other,  every  predominate  aflecfion 

ain    (like    the   ivy)  embrace   and   limit   all    human 

iiid  deterniinatiuns,  adhering  and  cleaving  fast  unto 

L-r  is  it  a  wonder,  that  sui)er3titiou3  rites  and  ceremonies 
ribiited  unto  Bacchus,  seeing  every  giddy-headed 
t'e])s  in  a  manner  revel-rout  in  false  religions:  or  tliat 
n:  uf  madness  should  be  ascribed  unto  him,  scein;^ 
fection  is  by  nature  a  short  fury,  which  (if  it  grow 
it,  ami  >>ecomo  hal)itualj  concludes  madness, 
•rnin"  the  re!i(I!n<^  and  iUsmcmlyenw^  of  P<MU\ievi3  ox\A. 

r  a 


OriJieuJ,  tlie  parable  is  |ik 
nulrageiiuB  imil  luvere  nnd 
•anie  luul  (tee  mlmnuWoD, 
LMtly,  lliai  ooi.fia(fln  ol 
nmy  tie  well  Irausferred  to 


paHian,  wUcli  use  *u  dignified  wiLli  tlie  c 
glorj,  that  a  man  ean  Lai  Jly  dial 
flacchui  aiid  tlie  geata  or  Jupiter. 

We  could  wish  to  add  suverul   others :  bnt  w 


;  that  of  "  Orplious,  or  ] 


apace  for  only  o. 
Bophy  1  "— 

The  title  of  OriJiem,  Oioueli  cummon,  bail  aeva  tin 
tune  to  be  Blly  applied  in  erery  [«>iut>  U  maj  H< 
rejiteMiit  the  image  of  PhiloiopLy  ;  tbi  the  petton  of  Or 
(a  man  wlmitaUe  and  divine,  uid  to  eicellenlly  skilled 
kinds  of  harmony,  lliat  with  fail  Mett  lavishing  moaio  l 
U  it  were  ahum  and  ollun)  all  thinga  to  rutlaiv '  binj 
nrry  a  SEiigtilar'deioriptian  of  Philoiopby,  foi 
Oriiheui  do  to  far  cieeed  the  lalwura  of  Hercula  in  m 
and  eflicany,  01  the  works  of  wisdoni  escel  the  works .« 
titurte. 

Orpheua,  fi>r  iho  lore  he  bare  to  hia  wife,  niaiched, 
were,  from  Lim  by  untimBly  deatti,  molved  la  go  dot 
hetl  with  hia  harp,  to  try  if  he  might  obtain  l»r  of  theial_ 
[Nmeri.  Neither  wcie  his  hopes  fruatiated,  for  ban'ng 
peased  Client  with  the  melodioui  sound  of  bis  voice  and  (a 
prevailed  at  length  so  far,  a*  (liat  they  granted  him  lea 
lake  her  away  vitli  iiiui ;  but  on  this  coodltian,  Uiab 
ahould  follow  hiin,  and  he  not  to  look  bacli  upon  her,  til 
came  to  tlie  light  of  (he  upper  world ;  wliich  be,  ' 
out  of  love  and  ca.re,  and  Ihuikiug  that  he  was  in  a  mi 
past  all  danger,  neierlholeu  violated,  iusoinuch  llial  Ilia 
nont  is  broken,  and  ihe  forthwitii  lumhlea  bach  again  ! 
long  iiilo  hell.  From  that  lime  Orpheua  falling  into  a 
melaiieboly,  became  a  contemner  of  womaukind,  and 
qntathed  himaelf  to  a  Bolilary  life  ill  '  ~ 
^^.OM  laine  loelody  of  hia  voice  and  harp^  be  Grsi  drain 
^■jteser  of  wild  beaila  unio  liim,  who,  (forgelfi' 
^^^Hr^rrirmMi^  ami  coeling  off  (he  pri'cij'iiate  p 


ltd  fury,  not  earing  ta  Bol'iate  (heir  voracitj  by  liuiittng 
J-,)  tu  ;il  a  Th«alre  in  fawriliig  and  reijoiicHfd  anii'y 
itj«  oDiiliif  r,  Btuiid  all  at  tlie  gne  nliout  liita,  uiiU  at- 
Ifiid  ilieir  tantohii  miwic.  Neitbei  u  (liis  nil,  foe 
wii  iIjc  jiowei  and  alliidiiiK  force  of  hU  liaraiony, 
Irew  the  wooili  aiid  moved  tlw  very  stones  to  come  and 
^mselves  in  an  orderly  Bud  decent  fuliiun  about  liim. 
ingt  cucceeiliiig  bapjilly,  and  with  greut  admiration  for 

at  teiigtli  cedoin  TliracUn  women  (posKssed  with 
1  of  Bacclio!)  made  ei   ' 
It  coniclt  that  (be  >ou: 

l>eaii!;    iiisoniucli  b>  that  hannonTi  1 
;Lely  beiilg   disculvet 


that  (be  lound  of  Orplieus's  harp  cou 

all   di( 
auleilua 
dfalh  ai  before;    neither  did  llie 


rdcr  atid  aociet;  lieiiig   d'lKolved,  all 
id  the 


itonea  rrmain  any  longer  in  their  place  i  and  Ur|j]i«iB 
vos  by  these  female  Variei  lora  in  pieeei.  and  acat- 
orer  tiie  dernt.  Fur  trtum  cruel  death  the  tiver 
(•acred  lo  the  Muki)  in  boirlble  iuiligDatiim  lull  hii 
Jer  grounil  and  railed  it  again  in  another  place, 
leaning   or  Ihii  bble  aeema   to  be  thiu.     Orpbeu-'' 


■IpuMIt, 

ybaflUy 


oiHtDoble  work  of  natural  philoiophy  ii  the  reetilu* 
ranoratiw  of  thiugi  corruptible;  the  other  (aa  aleMcr 
'  it)  the  preMrratiun  uf  bodies  in  their  eaiate,  deUin- 
.  AaiD  dutuIutKHi  and  putiefaction.  And  if  thii  gift 
Ion*  in  mottBla,  ctrtamly  it  cod  be  done  by  no  other 
•n  b;  the  due  ajid  exquinic  temper  of  nature,  ai  by  the 
indulical*  touch  of  an  iiiMruiDent.  Butueiiig  it  ie  of 
inKMt  difficult,  iliiteldum  oriieveratfaioed  unto;  and 
leliboDdfot  DO  other  reaMT),  morelhaii  through  curioui 
I  and  ontiDialy  impatience.  And  tlierefore  philo- 
adly  able  to  produce  to  excellent  an  eOect  in  a  pen- 
iDur  (and  that  without  cauw),  buiies  henelf  about 
bjecti,  and  by  penuaiiun  and  eloquence,  iniinuating 
of  TirCue,  equity  and  concord  in  the  mindi  of  men  ; 
iltilude*  of  people  to  a  lociety,  maliei  them  nibject 
obedient  to  gorermnent,  and  foi^tful  of  their  im- 
afl^tioni  wbilit  they  give  ear  tu  precepta,  and 
bemadTa  to  diicipline;  wlience  followg  the  building 
I,  anctin^  of  loirn^  phiiliag  of  Seldi  and  wrcWTdi, 


arsaee, 


ildrei 


(io  fur  the  raosl  par 
md  noble  derngn*  for  die 
fioiml  ilfp  to  iooniaialiij 


I 


irift  tnea  and  the  lifce,  inBonraeb  Lhitt  it  would  not 
to  Kiy,  ttist  even  thereby   stuam  and  woods  ivete  a 
getlief  and  tettled  in   orJet.      Aud  after  •rrioMt  hi 
^d  fnnlmled  oboat  tbe  rcBtoring  of  a  body  motUl, 
ot  civil   nlfn'nt  follem  in  ita  line  place ;  because  b 
demmistnuimi  of  the  unevilable  necessity  of  death  mei 
anmorBdlOH^  eternity  by  t  be  fane  and  itlory  of  the 
It  ie  aim  wisely  Kutl  in  tbe  fable,  that  Orphem  w 
fnm  the  lore  of  wcnnen  and 
wedlock  and  the  Idtc  of  c 
Men  from  enlerpriiing  gieal 
good,  holding  iMslerity  a  3 

Besides  even  the  vny  wotks  of  wifdoiii  (althongti  ■ 
an  hmnuu  things  they  du  most  cioel)  do  nevertbdc 

wiBi  Iheir  periods.  For  it  happen*  that  (after  kin~'"^ 
(MiTiionwealtln  hare  Boirmbed  for  a  time]  even  tu 
nditiotn,  and  wan  arise ;  in  the  midst  of  wbieh  bmHy- 
firet  l«w<  are  sUenr,  men  rttara  to  the  piavity  offlieiri 
fleMs  and  towns  are  woMeil  and  d«>opulated;  sad  i 
Omr  fury  continuE)  learning  and  pliiloiojiby  nonst  i^^ 
dismemliered  i  so  t)iat  a.  feir  fragments  only,  lUid  i 
places  will  be  foimd  like  thescatlered  bottrds  of  sfajTnrteil 
a.  barbsKmii  age  must  follow ;  and  tire  itrrama  of  Hel)tH< 
hid  under  Ibe  eattli  until  the  vicisailude  of  lb 
bnnk  otit  agaai  and  appear  in  anme  otbert^rr 
list  porbajH  hi  the  same  climate. 

Very  ingenious,  too,  *re  the  -eiplanntiona  of  tiw 
of  Cupid,  of  Dieiiulus,  of  Netnesis,  of  Prmuetl 
the  S])binx,  of  Proscrpins,  nud  of  t!ie  Sirens, 


r 


SECTION  III. 


xt  hct  ill  Bacon's  liitigrBpfa;  that  Sir.  M«n< 
ords  U,  tliat  he  was  mdde  one  of  the  judgr^  of 
Courtof  tiie  Vei^.  But  the  leimed  biograjihpT, 
ciulom,  Imvee  ae  to  iuler,  if  thtit  were  pmsible, 
opmminDFot  (lid  not  take  place  in  anj'  ymr 
■.  The  account  given  br  Dupriole,  in  liis 
El,  is,  that  in  the  91h  of  King  James,  which 
B  in  1611,  "  he  wM  mad*  joint  judge  with  Sir 
Vavasor,  then  Knight  Marshal,  of  the  Knight 
s  Cotirt,  then  newl;  erected  within  the  verge  of 
'g  hoQSC."  Meanwhile  he  etill  held  iiis  office  of 
gcnotnl,  till  he  exchanged  it  for  that  of  tttomey- 
m  the  anh  of  October,  1613,— not  1612,  na  Mr. 
I  rimkra  It— on  the  promotion  of  Sir  Henry 
(i  l)p  Clii.f  JMsiTce  of  tlie  Coin.ii.m  I'lcas,  Coke 
een  remo»ed  to  the  K.»g's  Bench.  Mr.  Uon- 
iet  him  to  have  now  composed  "  his  work  lor 
f  and  araending  the  laws  <k  E^nglaod,"  meaning 
:  tract  addressed  te  tbe  king,  entitled  "  A  Pr«- 
lo  his  Maierty  tooehine  tbe  Coinpiling  and 
lent  of  die  laws  of  England."  But  this  p^ier 
■cry  heading  ia  stated  to  be  "  By  Sir  Franeis 
Knight,  his  Majesty's  Attomcy-Geoeral,  and 
hia  Priry  Council ;  "  and  it  begins  "  Your 
of  jTJur  favour,  having  nmde  me  privy  councillor, 
inuing  me  in  the  place  of  your  attorney -general, 
more  than  was  three  hundred  years  before,"  &c. 
t  eertsin  that  Bacon  was  not  awom  of  tlie  Privy 
till  several  years  after  this.  On  the  meeting  W 
at  in  April,  1G14,  a  question  was  started  in  tb»  f 
8  as  fo  the  righi  of  tho  Httomcy-gcneia\  1.0  nt 


^ 


in  tliHl  IToiise,  on  Ihe  ground  that  he  was  offl 
sisistant  to  the  House  of  LonlE,  on  ithich,  in 
was,  and  slili  is,  Bummoned  at  the  csllmg  of  e 

Srliami^nt  to  give  his  ettendance.  Bacon's  pred 
oliarl,  had  sat:  but  it  was  argued  that  he  b 
mndc  Rttomey'^neral  while  he  was  a  menibe: 
Hwisc,  whereas  Bacon  had  been  returned  a  mem 
he  was  attorney-genera).  In  point  of  fact  Hobar 
to  ait  had  also  been  queEtioned  at  first ;  but  aflf 
diiciusion  it  had  beea  carried  that  the  matter  ah 
ftllowed  (a  rest,  end  he  is  slated  to  have  retained 
"  hy  connirancc,  without  other  order."*  " 
ease,  after  a  committee  had  been  appointed  h 
preocdenis,  and  had  made  their  report,  it  wai  I 
that  the  attorney-general  should  remain  for  tl 
ment,  but  that  no  attorney-general  should  » 
member  in  any  lutiirc  perliainent.  And,  accordii 
ettomey-gencrai  .appears  to  have  sat  in  the  H 
Cottinions  Irom  that  time  til)  aflcr  the  Reeloratio 
Ahout  the  same  linno  that  Bacon  was  made  a 
general,  there  was  introduced  at  court,  and  ta 
the  Kine'a  household,  George  Villiers,  aflerw 
famous  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  all-powerTi 
faTOutite  of  two  reigns.  Almost  from  the  first 
aecms  to  have  attached  himseif  t 
him,  the  understood  if  not  e:ipresscd  condition 
jiose  of  their  alliance  being  that  Bacon  should  a 
j-oung  courtier  by  his  advice,  and  that  the  lotta 
In  return  employ  his  influence  with  the  King  to  j 
the  profcfsiiHiBl  advancement  of  his  "guide,  philt 
and  filend."  There  is  printed  in  Bacon' 
letter,  oi'  treatise  rather,  entitled  "  Advia 
VillierB,  when  ho  became  favourite  to 
recommend ing  many  imjwrtant  inslructioiia 
govern  himselfin  the  slaiion  of      ' 

frofesitng  to  have  been  written  at  the  requ^t  qT^ 
t  was  to  Villiers  that  Bacon  applied  tr  —'  >-:-;^ 
a  privy  councillor,   which  he  was  ini 


616.  It  must  tinvo  been  afler  this,  therefore, 
wrote  hU  "  Proposition  touching'  (he  Aniend- 
'  the  Laws."  On  the  rcsi^ation  of  the  Lord 
llor  Egerton,  Bacon  was,  on  the  Tth  of  filarch, 
lade  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal ;  on  the  4lh 
lary,  1618  ■  he  was  made  Lonl  Chancellor ;  and 
I  Itb  of  Julj  in  the  «ame  year  he  was  raised  to 
mge  as  Baron  Verulam  of  yerulani  iu  the  county 
■ts.  "  About  this  time,''  says  Mr,  Montagu, 
[ing  conrcrrcd  ujioii  Iiim  the  valuable  farm  ol  the 
lion  Office,  and  lie  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  his 
ee  York  Houac."  The  tirst  part  of  thii  sfale- 
lecms  to  be  taken  from  Rawley'a  account,  wlio, 
mmerating  his  various  offices  and  fagiiours,  makes 
1  of  "  other  good  gifts  and  bounties  of  the  hand 
his  majesty  gave  hiai,  both  out  of  the  Broad  Seal 
:  of  the  AUenation  Office,  to  tho  Value  in  both 
teen  hundred  pounds  ger  aniium."  Upon  t^jng 
Ib,  hoirever.  he  bad  quitted  not  only  his  attomej- 
Isbip,  wbicQ  it  seems  wtu  wortli  60001.  a  year, 
<o  bis  ofKce  of  Re^i^Fter  of  the  Court  of  Star- 
;r,  which  brought  him  about  1600? ,  and  another 
ffhich  he  held  of  Chancellor  to  the  Prince  ol 
On  the  other  hand  he  liad  many  yeare  before 
[Hired  his  father's  estate  of  Gorhainbiirj'  by  the 
:  of  bis  brother  Anthony  (about  1602) ;  and  this 
Bawley  tells  us,  and  other  lands  and  possessions 
faerennto  adjoining-,  amounting;  to  a  third  part 
baa  bis  grants  out  of  the  Broad  Seal  and  the 
tion  Office,  he  retained  with  the  iocooio  derired 
liiose  grsnta  to  his  dying  day.  As  for  York 
,  he  seems  not  to  have  established  himself  th«« 
Mt  the  close  of  the  year  1620.  It  inust  have 
ptnrently  on  the  aSnd  of  January,  1621,  that  the 
.tion  of  hia  birthday  here  took  olace  which  Ben 
I  has  commemorated ; — 


¥ 


Hail,  bappj  geniui  of  IhLs  ancient  pile ! 
Bovr  ecmiet  it  all  fhiugasa  aboDt  tbee  imile? 
Tlie  (Ire,  (he  wiiie,  (he  men ;  &ud  in  tlie  tnitltt 
Tbou  ilauil'it  aa  if  Bme  myetiry  (bou  dulst! 
Panlon !  I  lesd  it  in  lliy  faca ;  tlio  daj- 
Fgr  whoM  retumi,  luid  many,  all  these  piay  : 
AoA  ID  i)o  I.  Thi;  a  the  sixtieth  joir 
Since  BoDon,  and  thy  lord,  ti3»  bom,  and  hna 
Sod  to  (he  grnTe  wise  Ketper  of  the  Seal, 
Fame  Biul  funudalioD  of  (lie  EiigtiBh  veil. ' 
What  then  his  father  was,  Dmt  tince  ii  he. 
Now  witli  a  litle  more  to  the  degree; 
I^taud'a  High  Chancellur;  (be  deslioed  bell 
In  his  nod  cradle  to  )iis  father'!  chaii ; 
WliUM  even  thread  the  Fates  spin  rouiiJ  and  full 
Out  of  tbfic  choicest  and  their  whitest  wool."* 
He  had  shortly  before  this  pabliBhed,  i 
vTilume,  the  most  bi^l  J  'fittishEd  and  the  most 
of  r]1  bis  works,  nis  '  Nortira  Oi^utuin  Scientia 
itt  two  Boobs,  fimiiing  the  second  part  of  his  ' ' 
9Iagna,'  We  have  in  the  Jlamscit/dio  a  letter  Irom 
Jtones  to  (lie  author  tliankine  him  for  a  copj  of  hia  be 
JoBt  received,  which  h  (kted  the  16th  of  October, 

On  the  27lh  of  Jonuary,  1631  (five  days  aftr" 
bH-tbilay).  not  1G20,  as  Mr.  Montagu  hasit— Baco 
,^«aled  VifiCDUnt  St.  Albon.  On  the  30th  <^  the 
'  ifMitli  the  new  pirlicment  met,  and  on  th 
Mweh  a  committee  oi'  the  House  of  Commons,  i 
bad  been  appcanted  to  inquire  into  abuses  in 
of  justice,  reported  that  two  charges  of  corruption 
been  brought  ngaioat  the  lord  chancellor.  On  the 
Bocoajireaided  in  (be  Hotwe  of  Lorda  Ibrtlie  last 
Mr.  MontttQu  contimies  to  log:  a  year  behind  throuj 
all  this,  "the  cbfli^cs  of  cormption  bavhig  in  the 
time  accumulated  to  twenty-three.  Bacon  on  the  2^ 

»  Jon^on'i  70tb  Undervrocil ;  in  Works,  bg  Glffan 
4jU,  441.  'The  Biograpliia  Britanuica,' indeed,  bere  i 
tlisK!  leiy  lines  to  prove  Ibat  the  celebration  must  have 
I^aea  in  Januarf,  1630.  Bui  "  This  is  the  sixtieth  ^eai  i 
iuu£t  vufdy  mEari  the-  aame  fhittg  with,-.^^*'  It  is  sixty 


(Mr.  Umkim  mift  .§m  aaiO  mH  fa  Hi  ftit 

ribtto  of  Wakii»  Mi  ■  MBii  " 

■OB  OB  «h»  «Nk.  of  Ao 

or  AoMit  4nrlho  ovb 

imdi^  tiho  9M  of  Jfa|[/4iL 

or  fcoTiMT  HMMpadot  An  ivof  tfao 

i  jodnoDt,  «e  ImI  €feitf  Joolte,  Bir 

wCiod  iMtt  inii<iri'iii  1  te  bibbAo  far  itibo 

It  tho  ofco  of  WpMhwr  fa  iftogoaMirf  L»ii,  fro- 

i, Aw^booo fcyttto—  BiffpniiB  hmttmrnkf^ 
ilioiMd  ftriy  IfciiMiipMoi^  ond  nfiteed 
t Toiwr 4uriiy Ihogji^fi pliimf ii » thokhoahonkl 

loMooroDOHMBBroufc;  om^  dat'te  Aorid  Bsoor 
A  JB  MrBoMit,  .twr  40010  viddB  liw.  fompoof 

WaiL     MMBBWOi  ittBfe  lUi  tiOM,OBd,te«OiJUlt 

ittoi  to  tiie  Tomr  till  Ifao  &]ot«  Bor  BEot  iio4Blnfeed 
njijoiont  nore  tfaaa  two  dayi.  The  kiag  olso 
no  bin  his  fine ;  ond  he  was  aoon  after  allowed  to 
I  to  conrt  At  last,  he  received  a  full  pardon  in 
i^niUDg  of  the  year  16i4.  Tfao  common  account, 
rer,  that  he  was  again  summoned  to  parliament  in 
rat  year  of  the  next  reign  appears  to  be  erroneous, 
itine  to  the  king  on  the  21st  of  April,  1621,  in  the 
leight  of  the  storm  which  threw  him  down,  we  iind 
I  thus  concluding  his  letter — with  more  of  strength 
urt,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought,  than  of  moral  sensibi- 
— *^  Because  he  that  hath  taken  bribes  u  1^  to  give 
I,  I  will  go  farther,  and  present  your  m^peaty  with 
0.  For  u  your  majestv  give  me  peace  and  leisure, 
Sod  give  me  life,  I  will  present  your  majesty  with 
1  History  of  England,  and  a  better  digest  of  your 
And  so,  concluding  with  my  prayers,  I  rest  your 
Ij's  afflicted  but  ever  devoted  servant."  He 
aly  did  not  allow  his  &U  either  long  to  afiect  his 
I  or  to  interrupt  his  studies.  Before  the  end  of 
itr  he  was  ready  with  his  *  History  of  Henry  VII. :' 
from  a  letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Meautys,  dated 


I  7th  or  Junuary,  )632,  that  it  had  alrmiH 
perused  in  niBnuscript  bj  ihe  king ,'  atid  it  was  pu) 
probablj  a  lew  weoka  or  montbs  uflcr.  On  ihe  i 
Mardi,  also,  we  find  him  sending  the  king,  itottt 
hiipromis«ddigestoflhBlaw8,  Imt  "anofier,"oro 
proposition  of  «ich  a  norii.  In  this  mme  year,^ 
cocaptwed  his  unfinished  dialogue  entitled  'Aoi 
tisemont  loudnng  an  Holy  War,'  which  ho  itiscri 
Bitbop  Andrews ;  and  ho  jiublished  the  jKirtioQi| 
'UUtoriaNaluralit  et  Ex perimenlulis 'entitled 'Dl 
tia'  (Of  Winds),  which  is  arranEed  as  a  portionl 
TbtKl  Part  of  the  Imlaimitio  Masna.  Oio  ne^ 
1628,  he  |)ublis!icd  in  Latin  his  woi'k  entitld 
IMgnitale  et  Augmentis  Sdentiarum'  (on  the  ■ 
and  Advancement  of  the  Sciences),  in  nine  Bofl 
^rded  as  forming  the  Fir«C  Part  of  the  Tnsti 
Magma:  lUiU  also  his  'HisloriaVIUeet  Mortis '(H 
of  Life  and  Uenih),  arransed  as  another  (lOTtioM 
Third  Fart  of  that  work.  Various  other  n-ritings,  1 
En^flish  end  Lalin,  which  he  conijiosed  in  Hia  rewj 
vrere  not  given  to  (ho  world  till  nfler  bis  dcnth.  <| 
16^5,bcsidestlio  ni.'w  and  greatly  enlarged  oditioH) 
Eimya,avory  amallSvo.  volumAofSOT  pa^s,  wid| 
faaadsoiaolf  prinlt^d,  ontitled  '  Aponhihegms,  new  rI 
c(dl«cted  bj  the  Right  Honourable  Franeli  Lord  Vi 
ViBCouDt  St.  Alhun,'  ontfe  more  guvu  public  iiotu 
fae  still  lived,  of  the  unnhatcd  activity  of  his  mind  li 

Bacou''s  AjKtphthGgmB,  in  this  his  o«-n  editia 
BSO  in  number ;  but  a  p>od  many  more  hare  been 
ia  lubisequeat  impres^ons.  Tenisiin,  in  the  Introq 
tb  the  BacoaianiT,  says :  "  Ills  lordship  hath  rd 
nmeh  injury  by  late  editions,  of  which  some  haW 
enlarged,  but  not  at  all  enriched,  the  collection  ;  | 
it' with  tales  and  sayings  too  Inftcetious  for  eplou^ 
ohimncy  comer."  And  he  parti ctilariEos  and 
TDknie  published  in  1669  willi  Uietitleof  "The  J 
''  -ma  of  King  James,  King  Cfasrlca,  the  M 
'arcetter,  the  Lord  Bacon,  and  Sir  Thomas  j 


^taa  attribulcd  to  Bacon.  In  the  suKMid  ed'i- 
e  Re$tisciiotio,  jMiblisbed  by  Rowley  in  IG01, 
tithegms  tire  inserted, R  few  being  new,  but& 
f  of  those  published  \vf  Baeon  liimseirbeing^ 
md  in  the  third  edition  of  the  sanio  work,  pub> 
6T1,  fi^urye•*a  after "  ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■■ 
I  Apophtiiegiiis  is  ir 
wclve  are  ro|>elitions).  But  Teniaon  oxpmsly 
thig  latter  iaone  of  the  editions  in  which  B»l  ' 
teea  wifairly  dealt  with,  ond  he  declares  tliat 
m  were  not  made  by  lUwley.  It  is  CHriouK^' 
,  that  the  publisher  of  the  third  edition  of  the 
itt  should  afBmi  in  an  addresa  to  the  reader 
idition  in  the  First  Part  (in  which  the  Apoph- 
e  included)  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  preceding 
a  be  %\sa  nffirms,  iu  nnother  address,  liut  aU 
i  in  the  Second  Part  were  collected  and  leR 

the  preas  by  lUwley.  Twonty-seren  addb- 
iphthegma,  which  may  be  recwTed  as  eanuioe^ 

Saamiana  puUishod in  16TQ;  and  Mr.  Mon^ 
rvca  that  there  are   "  a   few  io  Aubrey,"   byi 

sappoae  is  meant  Aubrey's  '  Lives,'  publislwif 

Lhand  eiglil««uth  centuries,'  8vo.  )S13.  Wfl' 
'Oeive,  lioweTcr,  that  he  has  given  nny  of  thew 
I  edition  of  Bacoa's  Works.  He  has  on!y  re-J 
hii  first  volume  tlie  280  Apojihtbegms  origin^lj' 
by  BacoD,  together  witb  tha  twenty-seven'  lin 
nana,  and  in  an  appeu^x,  twenty-^ght  wMb 
tide  of  Spuriouf  Apophthegma,  meJuag  tiiati 
(S.  The  coDinunl  editions,  cof^ing  tbat'cf 
I  (4toU.  bA.  1730),  give  sea  in. all;  MmeW}' 
liter  otnitting;  the  repetitioiB)  puUishcd  in^  the' 
icn  of  the  Memacitatio ;  thirty-nise  detttibed 
ined  in  tlie  original  edition  in  octavo,  but  omitu 
•r  VojHW  i"  and  the  twenty-aeven  publislicd  iit 
uattd  (of  which  kst,  hovrevier,  three  arc  booi^ 
itted;  iw  acearring  ia  the  Aibc.  or  nearlyi  QA 
t iajbe EMsayt).-   ,,  ,.,\.. 


J^he  apophtltegms  ore  introduced  in  thcoi'tguud  e 

Kt^o  following  ahorl  (irefaoe: — 
''  JuJiuB  Cigeiur  did  write  a  ctJlecliou  of  apofAthegi 
ora  in  an  efiade  ol'  Cicero:  I  need  say  no  dmi 
worth  of  a  writing  of  that  nature.  It  ie  jai 
fit  i£  lost,  for  I  iroagiaa  tLej  were  collected  witi  ■ 
meal  tuid  eboice ;  whereas  tliat  of  Plutarch  and  Stot 
andomcU  aure^  modem  ooee,  draw  much  of  lite  d 
Cerluni;  ihe_v  arc  of  eiocUent  use.  Tliey  irc  tmia 
vcrbintaiit  pointed  apeediea.  Cicero  prettily  calb  1 
sidinas,  Gait  jiits,  that  you  may  extract  aalt  out  of 
sprinkle  it  where  you  nil!,  '1  hey  serve  to  be  iu'"" 
\a  Dontiaued  Epcedi.  They  nerve  to  tie  tatsM 
occasiona,  of  theniselvea.  They  serve,  if  you  t 
the  kernel  of  them  and  make  them  your  own. 
tor  my  I'ecreatian  io  my  ^ckneea,  fanned  the  old, 
owif  ting-  any  because  they  are  vulgar,*  lor  many  1 
uoea  are  excellent  good;  sor  for  the  rocanncN  i 
but  because  ihey  arc  dull  and  flat,  and  a 

(iny  new,  that  otherwiBe  would  have  died," 

;'3'he  Apofdithegma,  or  poiuted  sayings,  this  colli 
__  on,  are  almost  all  good  ;  very  few  8tlefl*t«l'i 
fpjblished  by  hinjcelf  can  Le  girtinounccd  unworthy  of 
BWfatioo.  Many  of  theui  had  been  previouaty  i 
use  of  by  him  in  his  Esauys  and  other  writiags,  s 
re{)eatea  here  far  the  most  jiart  ueorly  in  the  same 
Sven  with  the  ud  he  would  thus  iiave,  however,  y 
take  the  liberty  of  deabting  Tenison'a  as 
liiat  tlie  280  abort  etoriea,  filling  above  300  printed 
in  tlie  origioal  small  volume,  and  above  60  in  one  i 
Montagu's  octavos,  were  all  dictated  by  him  in  one 
in^oulofhismemarj'.  It  is  true  that  there  are  hiatii 
raistakee  in  some  ot  them ;  bat  Bacon,  as  we  have  i 
does  not  hiuieelf  {>lcad  tlie  apology  of  haste,  or 
hariiog  HTitten  without  r'CBortiug  to  books.  JM 
them,  it  is  evideat,  he  bad  merely  transCTibeJ  tj 
o«a  previous  writings;. 

The  tbUowing  are  selected  from  the  oiijriiial  2S0| 
-  GnieraUy  cuminl. 
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i|ieY;  and  in  te  nett  ehiyier, 8»  Mhtt  BUnrfbt^  set 
wiser  men  (a  knight  Hut  had  the  KiMrty  af  a  fewtAon), 
hi^tiieqtieeftaload^  ^'AiUiiowftii^ooiifiBJie^iAeff  jvi* 
IP0R  daitTBVsili  Nov  pnaeBen^  aHMOjit  tba'  itan^  BBtRignt 
a  Mnw  fheif  libiily  w09  waro  Mbe  eaaagB  to  bv  '^P^ 
Md,*  Tha'«iae»ari(afl,'«'l¥k»tbe7went*'  aadfie 
Bf affheif y  Marky  Lake^  and  Jrin^  a4ia-  kwl  long' baas 
Madt  in  ^IiatiB  tongoe^  and  Daw  ha  daesed  Ihay  mao^t 
MiiaiiMBgtfaepa^ainBDgKib***  ThamiaeB aaamnd, 
patva  ooantenanoe^  ^  It  wa  gaodi  RauaneraB^ ,  they 
tiolrett  with  tteuiaeiiw^  4o  ■Bra*  of  nMaa  niiefBer  auy 
ba  eat  alHhetty  f  " 

WBSly   ma    BRivr  IQOfy   WaV  oBC   loSRWI   nl  OCRBW  ■(  Tile 

'  iNMffiaa  Of  hia  bvtter  hdmom  x  ee  8t  ena  tiBi^  fonn 
wttL  tna  ^vaev  tnac  ba  bmqIcI  cobm*  ta*  aery  vHHEtei!flniii{[^ 
I  nial  ha  ihawM  ke^  aenspaee  •  eo  ha  waa  BiuuHjt'  to 
d  thameeBeaidr  "-ComaoBiFaea;-  naww^rfianhaar 
flMdlB.'  auAiFaee;  »id»]ioliieatalalka#tiiattha« 
town  talks  on.'' 

foeen  Ann  Bullen,  at  the  time  when  sha  was  led  to  be 
ed  in  the  Tower,  called  one  of  the  king's  privy  chamber 
and  said  to  faim,  ^  Commend  me  to  the  king,  and  tell 
i  is  constant  in  his  course  of  advancing  me  ;  from  a  pri- 
entlcwoman  he  made  me  a  marquigse,  and  from  a  mar- 
i  queen ;  and  now,  be  had  left  no  higher  degree  of  earthly 
,  be  hath  made  me  a  martyr.**  ^:  . 

Caesar  Borgia,  after  long  division  between  him  and 
ds  of  Homagna,  fell  to  accord  with  them.  In  this 
there  was  an  article,  that  he  should  not  call  them  at  any 
logetiier  in  penon.  Th^  meaning  was,  that  knowing  his 
ous  nature,  if  be  meant  them  treason ;  some  one  mought 
to  revenge  the  rest.     Nevertheless,  he  did  with  such  fine 

fkir  carriage  win  their  confidence,  that  he  brought  them 
her  to  council  at  Cinigagli,  where  he  murdered  i^hem 
bis  aet^  which  was  related  unto  Pope  Alexander,  his 
by  a  cardinal,  as  a  thing  happy,  hut  very  perfidious  ; 
le  said,  **  It  was  they  that  had  broke  dieir  covenant  first, 
ing  all  together." 

Sir  Thomas  More  had  only  daughters  at  the  first,  and  his 
d  ever  pray  for  a  boy.  At  last  he  had  a  boy,  which  after, 
's  years,  proved  simp1f>.     Sir  Thomas  said  to  his  wife, 

prayedst  so  long  for  a  boy,  that  he  will  be-aVK>^  ^% 

he  lir»." 

?/as  waa  sailing,  and  there  fell  out  a  great  tcTn\\e^\.  \ 


an-l   tlie  marinera,  llmt  v/ere  wicVcd   and  diuolnte  fel 
culled  upon  the  goiJi J  but  Biai  said  lolbcm,  "Peace,  let 

38.  Alcibiadei  caine  to  Fericlei,  und  <la;ei1  a.  while  i 
woa  admitted.  Wben  be  citnie  in,  Pericles  civilly  excua 
Biiduid,  "I  wu  aludyiDg  haw  lo  give  rny  account," 
Alcibiodce  wuil  lo  bim,  "  If  jou  wiU  be  lulcd  1);  me,  i 
i»l!iet  liow  to  give  un  ntMaiun  f.'' 

13.  There  wu  n,  liiabuji  lliat  was  gomewbat  a,  delicatt 
sou,  and  tjBtlied  Iwice  a  day.  A  friend  of  Ids  aajd  to 
"My  lord,  whyda  you  bathe  twicea  day t"  Thebishn 
■weMd ;  "  becaijao  I  canuat  caoveuieiitly  bathe  thrice."f 

40.  When  Veipasian  poised  riDm  Jewry  tu  lake  upM 
tlie  empire,  he  went  by  Alexandria,  where  nmaiaed  two  fa 
]iliilo>opher(,  Apolloiiius  a»[l  Enjiliratee.'  The  emperor  1 
tlie  diicoiiiK,  touching  the  nuilter  of  ihite,  in  the  prcKi 
many.  And  when  he  waa  weary  eC  them,  he  bralie  off,  a 
aaocret  deriaion,  Ending  tlieir  diicouraes  but  ipeculative 
iiat]iut  ia  practice,  said,  '■  O  that  I  might  govern  wise  mer 

3S.  The  book  of  deposing  King  Richard  (he  Second,  ai 
coming  in  or  Heiny  the  Fouith,  Bup)u»ed  to  be  writti 
Doclor  Hayward,  who  wai  commilted  to  the  Tower  for  ir 
much  incensed  Que«i  liliiabelh ;  uid  ahe  uked  Ur.  I) 
being  tliea  of  her  learned  council,  "  Wbctber  there  wep 
treotoa  oontaineil  iii  it?"  Mr.  Bacon  intending  to  do  I 
plcaanre,  and  lo  iaif  off  the  queen's  bitternese  wilh  H  i 
conceit,  anawered,  "No,  madam,  tm  Iraason  I  eaniiol  di 
opiniouthttt  Ibere  ia  any,  but  very  much  felony."  The  ( 
apprehending  it  gladly,  aiked,  "How,  aiid  wheteini" 
Ilacoii  answered,  "  Becauas  hehiutitoleii  many  of  hiS'iMl 
und  conceit*  outarCoTiiEliiu  IWtua." 

SO.  Hr.  Popham.when  hflwaa  speaker,  and  the  lo*rer< 
had  antloiig,  and  doiw  in  effect  aothing ;  coming  one  d 
Queen  Eliiabeth,  (be  said  Id  him,"Nuw,  Mr.  Speaker,  win 
J  :_  iiig  lower  house  !  "     He  amwered,  "  If  it  please 

^  ,43.  'Nero  wai  wont  (0  aay  uf  hia  matter  Seneca,  "  Tl> 
■tjlc  was  like  morler  of  aun.l,  wilhoui  lime." 

68.  Queen  Blixabsth  being  to  resolve,  upon  a  great  o 
and  being  by  eome:,  that  cuivaasfd  for  allien,  put  of  «imi 


■  Tills  is  omilled  in  the  JJwfm. 
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t  pa-ton  wliDDi  ilie  meant  to  mJviDCi^  called  fur  Air. 
,  and  ttild  him,  -Slue  vaalike  one  with  aiaiilhom  leek- 
niBn,"  and  ■eemed  uii!atiili«d  in  the  oliotce  the  hail  of 
)[  Ibal  place.  Mr.BiaoR  answered  her,  •'That  lie  lud 
Oiat  ill  old  time  tliwe  waj  luuall  j  painted  on  the  uliuroh 
Qw  day  i>f  doam,  and  God  sitting  in  jodgnunit,  uid  St. 
Lelby  him  nith  a  pnii  oEbolancea;  and  theiouland  the 
lnd«  in  the  one  balance,  and  tiie  faults  and  Uie  evil  dfeda 

oiliet;  and  the  lonl'*  lialance  went  up  Sm  too  light. 
«u  our  lady  painted  wilh  a  gteat  pair  of  beads,  wbocoat 
Into  tbell|$htbaliuice,andbrauglit  dowQtho  icale:  sohe 
Hose  and  authotily,  which  wtre  inherhaDditoBi™,  were 
ax  Udy'i  beadi,  vtich  though  men,  through  diren  im- 
Imuiwcre  too  lig^it  be^e,  yet  when  they  weracBit  in 
waight  competent." 

Queen  Eliubeth  wu  dilaforr  enough  in  niiti,  of  her 
*ture;  and  (he  lord  Ueuurer  Dutleigb,  (o  feed  her  bu- 

woiild  ray  to  her,  "Madam,  you  do  well  to  lei  wiilors 
tot  I  •hall  tell  you,  bia  dal,  qui  cUv  dot  .■"  if  you  gi-aiit 
nMdily,  they  will  come  agJin  the  looner." 

The;  feigned  atale  of  Sei(uaU»iQtui,tliatanerhii  death 
at  to  hell,  and  the  t>orler  of  hell  aid  to  him,  "  You  have 
iea*on  looSer  yourself  to  Ihii place;  but  yet  I  haveotiler 

leceire  you ;  you  have  a  place  of  your  own,  puiBatory  ; 
lay  go  tlitlhet."  So  he  went  away,  and  loiiglit  purjtatory 
t  while,  and  could  find  no  such  place.  Whereupon  he 
leatt,  and  went  U  beavtra,  and  knocked;  and  St.  Peter 
,'"  Who  was  Ihure  t"  he  said,  "Seitus  Pope."  Whereuuto 
itt  said,  "Why  do  you  knock?  you  ba»e  the  key.." 
*  aniweted,  "Itiatnie,  but  it.  is  so  lung  elnce  they  were 
,  ai  1  doubt  the  wudi  of  the  look  be  altered." 

The  deputies  of  the  refunned  religion,  after  the  massa- 
It  was  upon  St.  Baithotomew'i  ilay,  treated  with  the  king 
neeii-muther,  and  lome  other  vC  the  council  for  a  peace. 
iadci  w€r»  ^md  npan  tbe  arliclei.  Ttw  qoulian  wa% 
Ibe  wcBiity  of  jMrfonDaoM.  After  aomeparticuUii  pro- 
led  and  rejected,  the  qneen-mother  said,  "  Why,  ia  not  tlie 
at  a  kiogAoffictent  Kcivity  t "  Oueof  the  deputies  an- 
djONo,  by  St.  Bartholomew,  madaoi." 

One  WBi  nying  that  his  great  grandfather,  and  grand- 

and  tkiba,  died  at  sea ;  said  another  that  heard  him, 
lIvCTaaiyoUiIwonldneveicomeat  Ma."  "  Why,"iailh 

•  Hr  giro  twice  irJiojit'ej  quick. 


I 


_  '■  wlier*  liW  your  greal  EraaUliither,  anrl  gtantlfitf 
iUhHriLiet"  He  answecei),  "WlienLut  InlbeubcdiT' 
^  .  .  "  Ami  1  were  la  you,  1  would  aerei  eor 

.  Bl.  Tbtee  vai  a.  drspa-ta,  wImUnt greal  houk  or 
'  1  llie  better  wit!  And  ant  nni.  "  ll  uniut  n 
_       ,        that  it  ia  a  mosiEn,  dskk  vtajus  eoHlixet  la 

92.  Suluii,  wlifn  be  wept  for  hia  aon's  deitifa,  tad  a) 
tobim,  "Wcepini^wiUTiutbel]!.''  nnsweced,  "Alu.tl: 
I  weep,  iiecauae  weeping  will  nothelii." 

100.  Trojan  would  lay    of  the  vain  jealousy  of  princ 
oke  away  thoK  that  avpire  to  their  mcceBiioa ; 
tbete  wa>  new  king  that  did  put  to  death  las  BueEeiiar, 

113.  There  wa>  n  raamege  made  hetwees  a  widow  < 
wealth  ami  a  gentlemitn  of  a.  gcent  name,  that  bad  dc 
or  meana.  Jack  llubertg  said,  "That  iiiBniBge  wu 
block  putldiiig ;  tlie  oiie  hiongbt  blood,  and  Ihe  other  t 


131.  The  Somans,  whrn  tbey^uJie  tolbe  peopl^ne 
to  'tile  diem  ye  Rotniu:* ;  when  coimraaDderB  in  waffai 
tb«ir  nttay,  the  j  stiled  them,  my  soldiers;,  TkeM  was  b  ■ 
iuCuuar'sarmy,  andiomewluLt  thesolilierff  wDsidhnval 
they  would  Dot  declare  ihemseUei  in  it.batoDly  den 
miasiim,  uidischaige,  thouigh' with  no  iutenliDu  il  »iui 
giaoled :  but  knowing  that  Caei'ac  had  at  lliat  tin: 
need  of  Iheir  services,  ikought  by  that  raenna  to  wrench 
their  other  ilioirei :  wheraupou  with  one  cry  tiiey  oiked  « 
Caesar,  after  alienee  nmde,  lanl ;  "  1  for  my  part,  ye  Ro 
Tlui  title  didoctiially  Boeo-k  tliem  to  be  dismissed:  wltit 
ftey  bad  ao  sooaeiheaid,  battiiey  aratimed  again;  andJ 
DM  niter  liiiD  to  go  on  witik  liis  apeecli,  untU  '  '  ' 
tlwm  by  the  natoe  of  his  aoldicrs :  ai^d  so  with 
ko  appeased  thesedition. 

137.  Dii^ues  bcg;{iiig,  ea  dims  philosophns 
begmmBOfa  jnodi^  mari  tlwnaf  (he  rest  whici 
Whereiiuon  one  taid  to  him  ;  "  See  ymir  baaeneas, 
find  a  liberal  mind,  you  will  take  moat  ol  bun.' 
Diogenes,  "  bat  1  mean  (a  beg  of  the  cettagaio." 

13S.  Jaion    tlie  Thcnalian 


muiI  be  done  unjuilly,  tliat  ainij  lliingi  may  be  iloue 

Sir  Nicbn'oa  Bacoii  being  hener  nf  the  tea),  vihea 
KKislitlb,  in  ptogrfu,  cnnte  Id  his  houie  at  Redgrave. 
Id  to  liim,  "My  lo',  *ba(  a  little  houieyou  have  gntleii  V 
Madntn.  my  bouK  !■  well,  but  it  i>  you  thai  have  made 
great  for  my  liouu-  * 

CrcBiuB  will  lo  Camliyi^,  "That  peace  vaj  better 
ar ;  because  in  peace  the  loaa  did  buiy  Ibeit  fullieii,  but 
nan  Ihe  ralben  did  bury  their  lom."* 

Pbiiip,  Alexander's  father,  gave  sentence  agaiuit  a 
rr  wba£  timp  be  vai  drowKj,  and  seemed  to  pve  fmti^l 

peal."  T^e  king,' somewhat  Etiind,aaid,  "To  wbum  rb 
)pealt"  The  jitisonerainwered,"FrDm Philip  when  be 
D  tar,  lo  Pliilip  when  be  sball  gi»e  ear." 

The  lame  Philip  maintained  arguments  with  a  mu- 
in  points  uf  hit  art,  somewhat  pecemptoiily,  but  the 
ui  said  to  him,  "  God  forbid,  sir.  your  forltine  were  so 
lat  you  should  know  thete  ibiugs  belter  than  tnyKlf." 

Cato  Major  would  say,  "That  wiw  men  learnt  more 
s,  iliaa  lijgl)  by  wite  men." 

When  it  woe  laid  to  Anaxagonu,  "  Tlie  Atheniaris 
ondemned  you  to  die:"  he  said  again,  "And  Naliim 


Tlwn  wai  a  law  made  by  the  Bomani  against   the 
—  ■      -    ■■        -   -  -         ■  cicer 


'  and  aalortion  of  the  goTemon  of  prorincei.     Clceni 
-      -       '      pU,  "That  he  though-  " 


Mi  would  patitnu  to  the  state  of  Rome  tc 
i.  For,"  lailh  he,  "  bcTore  the  goremon  did  bribe  and 
■  much  as  waa  sufficient  for  thernselTei;  but  now  they 
nd  extort  u  mnsh  at  may  be  cnoagfa  not  only  foi  Ibem- 
bnt  for  tfa*  jndg«^  and  juron,  and  m     '  '         ~ 


but  for  tfa*  jndg«^  and  juron,  and  m^itr 
Pyrrinn^  whan  hi*  frimdi  conscatnjated 
oiei  Ibe  Romana,  under  Ida  conauct  of  F 


ct  of  Fabrieius,  but 
ttit  llaugfato'  of  hi*  own  aide,  nid  to  them  again,  "Ye', 
w«  hare  mch  auodm  Tidory,  we  are  undone." 
Cineai  waa  aa  excellent  otator  and  statesman,    and 
al  bieud  and  eoanKllor  to  Pynbui ;  and  falling  in  iii- 

•  Thw  nu  malHed  in  tlie  Jletuseilatio. 
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1S6  dacob's  ^tobxe. 

wonl  talkwilli  him,  and  discerning  tlie  kiiig*!  endleaai] 
Pj'trljua  opened  hicnaclf  uulo  him,  that  he  intended  t 
war  u^ien.  Ilalf,  and  hoped  la  itchieve  it;  Qneai  asked 
'■  Sir,  what  will  ynu  do  then  ?."  "  Then,"  said  ha.  "we  wi 
tempt  Sicily."  Cineai  said,  "Well,  sir,  what  then!" 
Pyiihus,  ■■  Jf  the  god*  favour  us,  we  may  coniiiier  Afrie 
C«nh»ge."  ''Wbatlheii,Sit,"aaithCiueM.  "Nay.then," 
Fycrhtu,  "  we  may  lake  our  ceiC,  ejid  ncrifice  and  feait  I 
day,  and  make  merry  with  our  Itiimd*."  "  AUa,  WT," 
Clneoa,  "  may  we  not  do  10  now,  witliDut  all  Ihii  adsf  " 
199.  Thembtocles  Kud  of  ipeeuh,  "  Tbat  it  wwliie  i 
ftttt  spread  abroad  ihewa  fftii  images,  but  cuutrseted  ii' 

300.  Bresquet,  jealer  to  Francis  I.  of  Franer,  did 
idar  of  (boll,  whuewitb  he  did  use  to  make  ihe 
^wrf,  lellrng  him  ever  tbe  reaton  why  he  put  any  oh  ii 
ealeudar.  When  Cboiles  V.,  emperor,  upon  ctinfidenoe 
Tiohle  nature  of  Fcanci^  paued  ibiougb  Fnuice.  for  ll 
pensing  of  t)>e  rebellion  of  Qaunt,  Bceiquet  put  him  is 
calendar.  The  king  asked  Uim  tbe  cause.  He  taa 
'■  Because  you  Itaveanflued  at  the  hands  of  Chailntbeg 
bittemeia  tliat  eier  prince  did  from  sjiolher,  nevertlwb 
would  Crust  hia  person  into  your  hands."  "  Wliy,  BreM 
aaid  (he  king,  "  what  wilt  ihou  say,  if  thou  seest  liim  [ 
ill  as  great  safety,  as  if  he  marched  through  the 
Siiam?''  Sailh  Brusque  I,  "Why,  llMiD,IwiIl  put  1 
lUid  put  you  ill," 

293.  Wlirn  peace  iras  renewed  willi  the  Frencb,  io 
luiil,  diieta  of  tba  great  ecruncillurs  were  prewnlcd  trot 
trench  with  jewels:  the  Lord  Uetity  Howud,  heii 
of  NoclluLmpton,  and  a  eousicillor,  was  omitted, 
the  king  said  to  Idm,  "  My  lard,  liow  happens  it  Ii 
not  a  jewel  ai  wtstl  at  tlie  r«t1"  My  lord  answen 
iug  to  lUefahle  ioMaap;"  Nan  lutn  Gallua,  ilaque  mm 
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[Wfaihed  tefoie  ihe  ting.  The  king,  oa  he  came  fiirlli. 
Bishop  Aud/e«i, '  Call  yaa  this  a  temion  »"  The  Lishop 
d,  "And  it  please  ynnr  majeny,  hy  a  dmiitiible  cim- 
n,  it  may  be  a  (ermoii.'** 

The  Ladv  Pager,  thit  was  very  ptirate  wllh  Queen 
til,  declarHl  berBcir  modi  asaintl  Itct  ina(c!i  tritlj  Moq- 
After  Munsieiir's  death,  the  qiieen  took  eximne  pnef, 
ai  ihe  Diode  abotr,  aud  kejit  wilhiu  bet  Ijed-diamber 
anle-chambei  fur  three  weeks'  space,  in  token  uf  laaiim- 
lait  Ehe  came  forth  into  her  piiry-chamber,  .tnd  ad- 
ber  Isdia  (a  bare  aeceai  to  her,  and  amongst  the  reit 
Ij  Paget  iiresented  herself  witL  a  smiling  connteimnce. 
«ta  beut  her  browi,  and  HemeU  to  be  highly  diipleued, 
diD  bcTi  *^  Madanij  you  are  not  ignorant  of  my  extreme 
Bd  do  yon  come  to  me  with  a  connlenance  of  joy!" 
dy  F^et  answered,  "Alai!  and  may  it  please  your 
^  it  ii  impotuble  foe  me  |g  be  abaent  from  you  for  three 
Milthat  wbeo  I  see  you,  I  must  look  cheeifully-"  "  No, 
A  tbe  qoeen,  not  btgetliag  bee  foimer  a(«rteiie»  to  the 
■*  joa  bare  lome  orber  couceiC  in  it,  tell  me  plainly.*' 
If  umered,  "I  mtut  obey  yon:  it  is  this.  I  was 
g  luv  happy  your  majeaty  waa,  in  tbat  joq  married  not 
or;  for  seeing  you  lake  lucLi  tbougbl.  fur  bis  deaUi, 
lit  your  friend ;  if  he  had  bceu  yaur  IjusLand,  eure  it 
iftTe  com  you  yoor  lilfe," 

Sir  Edward  Dyer,  a  grave  and  wise  gentleman,  did 
leliare  in  Kelly  the  alcbemiat,  that  he  did  indeed  Ihe 
nd  made  gold  j  iuomiich  that  he  went  into  Germa»y, 
CeDy  then  wai,  to  inform  himself  more  fully  thereof. 
M  iMani,  be  dioed  with  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  wbcra 
bne  wo*  at  the  table  Dr.  Brown  the  pbyaidaii.  They  fell 
ifKelly.  SiiEdwardDyeitucningtothearcfabistnpsaid, 
■me  yoni  gcace,tbattliatl  shall  tell  you  ii  truth,  lamaa 
nen  thereof;  and  if]  bad  DotieeD  it,  I  should  not  hare 
lit.  I  saw  Master  Kelly  put  of  the  baK  metal  into  Ibe 
i;  and  after  it  set  a  litOe  upon  tbefire,  and  a  very  small 
f  of  the  medieiBc  put  in,  aod  stirred  with  a  slick  of  weed, 
brtfa  >ngieatprsportioii,peTtectgold;todMta<Kh,liatbe 
r,  tD  the  test,"  Hylord  archbi^ioTi  said,  ^^  Vou  bad  need 
id  vf  what  yon  say,  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  for  here  is  an 
It  tti*  boanl."  Sii  BdwardUyer  said  agaiit  plenswtly,  '■  I 


*  Tbif  WM  omitttd  in  the  Setiacitatio. 


i 


irould  Imve  loiikfd  Tot  an  infidel  eanncr  in  any  place 
"  ce'.  labift"     "  >VliBt  My  you,  Dr.  Bro«ii  f  t 

Dr-  Bconn  uniwered,  aftrr  iiii  blunt  and  h 
vnanlier.  "Tlir  gmltemaii  hnlltcpokm  enough  filrme."  ' 
toith  lliB  billiOfv  " wli«<'Iiiitli  he  laidt"  "Many,"! 
Brown,  "  lie  «aid,  he  would  nql  have  beliered  it,  excepi 
*een  il,  ud  nu  mofv  vill  I."  .  . 

,  279.  bi.  LiTid  awd,  "  Tlut  aome  hypocritei  and  < 
rooiil^ed  iqeii,  llist  lield  ilawu  llieirJicBil«  [ike  liulnufa 
ii|te  the  liLtle  jmat'e'  lliat  ll'^y  }ilii£e  in  the  very  honin 
ituilla  of  cbu^cliea,.  Ilml  luok  b*  if  thpy  h«ld  up  ibe  a 
l>ul  are  but  pupjieU." 

Tho  fallowing  ani'  frojU  the  email  adtKtiohal  ni 
JuMiaheil  By  Tenison  in  the  Bac'onunia,  whicl 
also  be  coiifiaenlJj  rec^ved  as  geniune : — 

"  S.  Queen  G1iiab«lli  leeing'  8ir  Edward  m 
ttwked  (lUt  al  her  ivindow.a.Tid  asked  tiim  in  Italian, 
A  man  Ihiirk'nf  when  he  thinks  oritothingl"  Sir  Bdwnr 
had  luil  had  the  effert  of  sonie  of  (lie  queeu'i  grand  so' 
he  had  hoped  aiiddeaitert,  paused  a  Utile;  and  Ih  en  ft 
iwer,  "Madam,  he {binl«» of ' a *omflii'* i*oniiB»."  Thi 
•hfunkinherbeod;  lint  wm  heard  tasay,  "■Well,  ffirH 
I  muit  D6t  confute  joii."  Airger  roakpi  dull  mm  wittyl 
lieepa  then)  poor. 

35.  Thn  Lord  Bacon  wu  wont  to  commend  the  a 
the  plain  old  mitn  at  Buxton,  thai  sold  liesoms ;  a  pn 
yoflng  fellow  came  to  him  for  a  lleSoln  npon  fruit;  ti 
(he  old  man  said,  "Frittift,  liaslthon  no  money?  borroW 
bacV,  and  bmrow  of  (hy  b*l!y,  they  "11  ne'er  ftsk  t' 
rilall  be  ituiaiinK  thee  eTerv  iloy." 

27.  Jack  Wteka  aaid  □?  a  ){[eBl  man,  jual  liie; 

retendmJ  to  anme  rcHgicn,  bnt  was  none  of  lire  beat 
Well,  I  hope  he  Bin  heaven.  Every  man  thlnVa  as" 
bnt  if  he  be  rii  heaven,  't  were  pity  it  were  known.:'* 


Bucon's  own  arrangenieTit  of  the  Apophtbegma 
i^axXe  changed  In  the  Reswscilatio,  it  is  not  very  ■ 
lucertun  all  the  omieaioHa  and  additions;  bat  H 
fhe  original  3S&bi-c  eCatod  to  have  been  letl  obI,  » 
entire  number  (uithout minting  renctitiona)  In  thi 
«dilion  Df  the  ResuMcitotIo  is  295,  it  foHowB  that 
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I.  Mr.  Montagu,  without  intimating  that  there  are 
r  more,  gives  28  of  them  in  a  note  under  the  title  of 
jurious  Apophthegms.'  Even  of  these,  however,  a 
'  may  possibly  be  genuine ;  and  at  any  rate  two  or 
ee  are  worth  transcribing :  — 

%  A  great  officer  at  court,  when  my  Lord  of  Essex  was 
t  in  trouble,  and  he  and  tboae  that  dealt  for  him  would 
c  much  of  my  lord^s  friends  and  of  his  enemies,  answered 
»ne  of  them,  '*  I  will  tell  you,  I  know  but  one  friend  and  one 
my  my  lord  hath ;  and  that  one  friend  is  the  queen,  and 
t  (me  enemy  is  himself." 

li.  My  Lord  of  Leicester,  favourite  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
I  making  a  large  chace  about  Combury  Park,  meaning  to 
lose  it  with  posts  and  rails,  and  one  day  was  casting  up  his 
rge  what  it  would  come  to,  ,Mr.  Goldingham,  a  free- 
ken  man,  stood  by,  and  said  to  my  lord,  <<  Methinks  your 
Isfaipgoeth  not  the  cheapest  way  to  work."  ^  Why,  Golding- 
B  f  said  my  lord.  *<  Marry,  my  lord,"  said  Goldingham, 
Hint  you  but  upon  the  posts,  for  the  country  will  find  you 
railing." 

0.  A  notorious  rogue,  being  brought  to  the  bar,  and  know- 

his  case  to  be  desperate,  instead  of  pleading,  he  took  to 

iself  the  liberty  of  jesting,  and  thus  said,  '*!  charge  you  in 

king's  name,  to  seize  and  take  away  that  man  (mearking 

judge)  in  the  red  gown,  for  I  go  in  danger  because  of 


1." 


;6.  When  my  Lord  President  of  the  Council  was  newly 
auced  to  the  Great  Seal,  Goudamar  came  to  visit  him ;  my 
1  said,  **That  he  was  to  thank  God  and  the  king  for  that 
our  ;  but  yet,  so  he  might  be  rid  of  the  burthen,  he  would 
f  willingly  forbear  the  honour.  And  that  he  formerly  had  a 
re,  and  the  same  continued  with  him  still,  to  lead  a  ])rivate 
"  (lundamar  answered  that  lie  would  tell  him  a  tale  "Of 
old  rat  that  would  needs  leave  the  world  :  and  acquainted 
young  rats  that  he  would  retire  into  his  hole  and  spend  liis 
s  solitarily;  and  would  enjoy  no  more  comfort:  and  he 
imanded  them,  upon  liis  high  displeasure,  not  to  oiler  to 
le  in  unto  him.  Tliey  forbare  two  or  three  days;  at  last, 
that  was  more  hardy  than  the  rest,  incited  some  of  his  fel- 
I  to  go  in  witli  him,  and  he  would  venture  to  see  how  his 
ter  did  ;  for  he  might  \>e  dead.  They  went  in,  and  found 
old  rat  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  Parmesan  cheese."  So 
ipplicd  the  fable  after  his  witty  manner. 


r 
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Tlici  romaining  |):cws  iiiciudcJ  under  the  bo 
•Moral  Worls'  in  the  common  editions  of  F 
writingi,  are  only  the  cotlectiou  uf  aenteticcs  c 
'OriBuneiila  RatiODdia;'  aod  tbc  'Short  Nota 
Civil  Conversation.' 

The  OmameiUa  Sationalia  were  first  publish* 
Tenison  in  the  Baconiaaa  (ItiTS).  In  bis  Intrada 
Ike  inlorms  iia  (liat  lioooa  "  also  fave  to  those 
jnd  polite  snyin^g  tlie  title  of  Seatentim  Sttli 
either  bt'CBUBc  llipy  were  sentcnefs  which  di 
be  pointed  to  by  an  oBterisli  in  tlic  raar^o ;  t 
tbej  much  iUuftrated  and  beautified  a  discouri^  in  ^ 
they  nei'c  disposed  in  due  place  and  order :  as  the 
iu  the  firmament  urc  bo  mimj  glorious  omameats 
and  set  off  with  their  liistre  uie  wider  and  less  s<f 
spaces,"  But  the  colleetion  as  orieinslly^  mads  b; 
bad  not  <»me  to  Tenison's  hands ;  it  is,  be  pro 
«  either  wholly  lost  or  thrown  into  some  obscure  cc 
but  I  fear  the  (iret.  I  have  now  three  catalogOM  i 
hands  of  the  unpuUisbe<t  papers  of  Sir  Francis  B*C<^ 
written  by  Dr.  Rawlev  himself.  In  every  fflie  of 
appears  the  title  of  Omamenta  RationaliB  ;  but  i 
bundles  which  come  wilJi  those  catalogues,  there 
one"  of  those  Sentences  to  be  fonnd.  I  held  n 
obliged,  in  seme  sort  and  as  I  was  able,  to  aupplj 
defect;  it  being  once  in  my  power  to  bare  f  ' 
thi>  paper.  For  a.  copy  of  it  was  long  unci 
me  by  Ibat  doctor's  oniy  son,  and  my  dear  friend 
with  God),  Mr.  Wiiliam  Bawley ;  of  whom,  if 
no  more,  it  is  the  greatness  of  my  grief  for  that 
pontble  loss  which  causeth  my  silence.  I  wa«  the 
Diligent  in  taking  n  copy,  presuming  I  might 
any  occasion  command  the  original,  and  because  thi 
tbea  in  eiicb  good  hands.  Now  there  remains  no 
withmc  but  a  general  remembranceof  the  quality  o! 

P'tion.  It  consisted  of  divers  short  sayings,  apti 
ly  expressed,  and  containing  in  then  much  of 
in  n  little  room.  These  he  either  »nwJ~  — 
others,  being  moved  so  to  do  by  the  si 
caused  him  to  gather  togetUcT  his  Apophthe; 


■The  original  collcvtinn,  it   h  Afterwards   adilcd',   "  m 

^(u  1  remembar)  gathered  partly  out  of  his  own  stn 

tad  partly  from  the  antients  ;  and  accordiogly  'tia  an 

idiea  nut  of  his  ovro  works  and  the  Mimi  of  PubUmi 

f  abliua  is  Publius  Synis  (or  tbe  Svrian),  the  Mimogri 

Syr,  who  nourished  at  Rome  in  toe  hulf  century  immt 
tcly  preceding  our  era,  and  from  whoEO  lost  JUimi,  e 
I  Mimes,  riwut  a  Ihousaad  pregnoutor  pitby  remiu'ks  hsj 
;  been  preserved,  and  ollen  printed.  Of  those  Tenin 
I  iae  selected  36,  to  supply  the  lusK  of  those  colleela 
i  by  Bacon.  And  to  these  ho  hae  addiMl  73  senteooi 
I:  collected  out  of  Bacon's  onn  writings,  mostly  from  lii 
I  Essays.  The  title  '  Oruamenla  RationalJA '  compreheari 
t,  both  these  collections,  and  not  only  tbe  first  of  tbtim,a 
J  it  H  made  to  do  by  Mr.  Montagu,  aod  ia  all  ihe  oini 
e     moD  editions  of  Bacon's  works. 

The  '  Short  Notes  for  Civil  Converaalion '  are  taku 

'  with  the  Essay  oo  Death  already  mentioned,  from  lit 

Remauis,  published  in  1G48.     They  consist  of  only  nw 

hori  paragjapliB  or  observations,  of  which  the  followiai 

'i  (be  third  :— 

III  nil  kindi  uf  Bpeecb,eliljer  ]>le»iaiil.  grave,  sever*,  or  otdi 

"I   naiy,  it  ij  conveniait  to  ipenk  leiaurely,  aiid  talbtt  drawingl 

*    Hun  bailjlji;   becaiue  hast^  t\x<x.b  voMfnaaAt  the  meiaarj 

^1  rad  oflenlimei,  besidd  uinceoiliueii.  diivfa  a  man  pitlier  to  i 

d     Doupliu  or  uiueeoily  ifainiaeriiig,  liacjiiiig  upon  that  ivhiol 

i    ihould  follaw;  whereas  a  alow  Bpeecb  cuulUmiHli  tbe  memorj 

g    [uid]  adil<th  a  caucelt  of  viidum  to  tlie  licaren,  beniiici  i 

iT  I  •HmliDeis  of  speech  end  coualeuatice. 


SECTION  IV. 


,  p  whit!  are  called  Bacon's  Theoli^wil  wrii  „ 
first  published,  as  fur  as  is  known,  are  his  MedUi 
SacrtE,  or  Jt^itius  Meditattonn,  which  we  have  b 
Xdlin  and  in  Englinh ;  the  Latin  copy  having  app 
H  already  montioiied,  along  with  llie  Essays  r^ 
^btbhed  in  1597 ;  the  English,  with  the  second 
of  the  Essays,  dated  1598.  Th^-  were  probably 
nally  written  in  Latin ;  but  the  English  version  i  ■ 
be  Bacon's  own.  The  Latin  title  is  preserved 
'■""  original  cdi''  — 


The  Medilaliones  Sacris  arc  twelve  short 
are  on  religious  subjecls.     When  the  Essays 


of  the  same  kind  with  the  other  Essays,  except 


I 


tended  in  the  later  editions,  many  things  that  w 
were  taken  from  the  Meditaiiones  SacriB,  which 
withdrawn  Irom  all  the  editions  after  that  of  1606. 
m*  two  of  the  new  Essays  are  indeed  almost  thi 
witli  what  hod  previously  appeared  as  Medi! 
Otlicr  thoughts  originally  published  under  that  ti 
afterwards  tratisfcrred  to  the  Adcancemeal  xf  La 
The  titles  of  the  Meditations  are,  1.  Of  thfl_ 
of  God  and  Man;  2.  Of  the  Miracles  of  o 
9,  Of  the  Innocency  of  the  Dove,  and  the  Wis 
the  Serpent;  4,  Of  the  Exaltation  of  Charity; 
the  Moderation  of  Cares ;  6.  Of  Earthly  Hoi 
or  Hypoeriles;  8.  Of  Impostors ;  9.  Of  thi 
«1  kinds  of  Imposture  ;  10.  Of  Atheism;  11.  Of 
siea;  12,  Of  the  Church  and  the  Scripture, 
bcf^  with  or  is  headed  by  a  text  of  Scriptu 
which  it  is  in  fact  a  brief  comment,  c^norally  ver 
nious,  and  either pro|ioundin^a  new inlerprctniioi 
wwia,  or  selling-  the  siilyoot  in  a  peculiar  bH  ^ 
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light.     Ucra  is  Uie  Fourtb,  "  Of  the    Exoltatiun    of 
Cliiirity ;" — 

"  If  I  haxie  rijaiced  at  Ihe  overlhraie  r^  Mm  that  hated  m.,^ 
or  IhdIi  pleofure  tclieit  aivr^i^i/ did  ,b^tU  Mm." — Tiin  deloli 

he  ti  loveil,  it  is  the  cliaritj  of  jiublicoiis  GD]iUacttKl  tiy  mulua 
praiii  oiid  gooil  olEcei;  bac  (□  love  a.  filan'j  cnemiei  it  one  <] 
tbe  cuTininsat  painia  o(  tbi;  law  of  Chijsl,  aud  an  imitntiuD  O 
the  divine  nature.  Bot  ytt  again,  o!  tbi«  cbority  th«7e  bj 
diMmJe^ma,  whereof  tLellral  is  to  jiarduii  our  enemies  wlig 
they  ie)ieiil,  df  nliiob  diarity  (here  is  ■  ri«dow  aud  imiLg 
e>eu  in  noble  li«ul« ;  tat  of  lima  it  ia  a.  received  opinion  tfa« 
llieii  fury  and  liarceneu  veuelb  tDWarda  aiiydiiug  (liat  yiddcd 
and  proaBaletb  itielf.  The  Kcond  degree  ia  to  pudoii  Onl 
eneiuiEs  thougli  lliey  perait^  and  without  utii&ctiotii  and 
Bubmiisiont.  Tbe  (bird  degree  it  oot  otdy  lu  pscdon  and  fon 
give,  and  fucbear  our  eiiemiiii,  bul.lu  deMive  well  nf  lliein  eli)| 
to  do  tbem  good.  But  all  tbete  Ihree  degr«»  eitiier  have  iC^ 
miiy  have  in  ihetn  a  cectuin  bravery  aud  greabieei  oT  the  mini 
laliier  ttiB.n  pure  charity;  for  whfn  a  man  peruivelh  virtue  ti 
jiTouved  and  flow  ftom  himself,  it  ia  pDuible  that  be  ii  piiStii 
u|i.  and  lakes  coatentm en C  rather  in  tba  ftult  afhii  own  virtu 
tliBD  in  Ibe  good  of  hia  neighbours ;  but  if  atiy  evil  over'ab 
(lie  eiietuy  from  anv  other  coail  than  from  thyself,  and  lliou  ii 
the  inwatiletC  motivei  uf  thy  LeotC  he  grieved  aud  ciimpai 
ilonate,  and  dost  uo  waya  iuault  ns  if  thy  days  of  tight  niii 
revenge  were  at  luat  couie)  this  1  interpret  to  be  the  height  audi 
exaltation  of  diarlty. 

The  Fifth,  "  Of  the  Moderation  (the  moderaling  i 
restraining)  of  Cares,"  is  aa  follows : — 

"  SuffidcRt  fur  the  day  is  the  ti'U  (Aeroo/","— There  ong 
to  be  a  iscuurc  in  worldly  coio,  otIierwiK!  they  are  both  u 
profitable,  oa  thoae  which  opprcsa  the  mind  aud  aatonitli  t 
judgment,  and  prouliane,  as  thow  whiuli  savour  uf  a  mil 
vlitch  promiielli  to  itself  a  certain  perpetuity  in  the  Ibiugi 
this  woild;  foi  we  ouglit  to  be  day's  men,  aud  not  to-morro* 
men,  ceiuidering  the  ihoctneis  of  our  time;  aud  aa  lie  loilh 
"  Laying  luild  on  (lie  present  day;"  for  future  things  ahull  *~ 
flwif  turns  becflme  preacntt,  therefore  the  care  of  »W  pen 

^cetb.    Aailfet  moderate  cares  (whether  tliey  caucecn 

d£_i ^  wtahh,  ot  our  ftiaids)  »Te  tiol  Wai 
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But  hrrein  is  a  trt'ofiitil  cicess;  the  niie  when  lUc  eliaia 
lliread  uf  out  corei  is  esleuded  ami  spun  out  lo  an  over  gt 
leuglL,  mid  uolo  times  loo  far  nS,  as  it  we  could  bind  I 
diviiHj  PfDYidence  by  our  prarisions,  which,  tvta  with  I 
heUhsn,  woa  always  jound  to  be  a  thing  iniolait  anfl  indact 
for  those  which  did  attribute  much  to  fortune,  and  were  m 
at  huid  ts  apprehend  with  ulaciity  tiic  lanent  occasioiu,  hi 
for  the  most  patt  iti  their  aetioiw  been  happy ;  hut  Ihey  whtf 
n  compaiB  wisdom  hare  enlneJ  into  a  coafidmce  that  they  I 
lieUy«l  all  cvenli,  have  for  the  most  part  encountered  R 
tbrluDP.  Tiie  second  exaem  («  wlieii  we  dwell  longer  in  i 
cares  than  is  requiiile  for  ilue  delilxmliug  or  limi  resolvii 
ror  who  is  there  atnongit  ua  tliat  carelh  no  more  Ihim  luffic 
Gillier  to  resolve  of  a  course  or  to  eonelude  upon  as  impoi 
hility,  and  doth  not  slill  chew  over  the  same  thin^,  nnd  tn 
a  maze  in  Ihe  same  thoughlfl,  and  vanUbeth  in  Oteia  witht 
issue  or  aonclusioti.  Whieli  kind  of  car^  are  most  conln 
la  all  divine  and  human  respects. 

And  here  is  tho  Sixth,  "  Of  Earthly  Hope;" — 
"  Bfltfr  IS  the  light  of  the  eje,  Ihaa  Ihe  appreheasiua 
the  mind." — Pure  sense,  receiving  ererythiiig  according  to 
iiatqral  impression,  makes  a  better  state  and  government  of 
mind,  than  these  snnie  imaginations  and  apprehensions  of 
mind;  Tor  the  mind  of  man  hath  this  nature  and  property  ei 
in  the  grnresc  and  most  settled  wits,  that  from  the  sense 
every  paMiciilar,  it  doth  as  it  were  bound  and  spring  fbrwa 
and  toiie  hold  of  other  matlera,  fbrefelling  unto  itself  that 
shall  prove  like  iiiilo  that  which  beatelh  upon  tlie  prei 
sense;  if  llie  seiiK  be  uf  gotxl,  it  easily  runs  into  an  uulimi 
hope,  and  into  a  like  fear  when  the  lenae  is  of  evil,  accord' 

"  T)ie  otacle  of  hopes  duth  oft  ahuie." 
And  that  contrary, 
1^  "  A  froward  soothKLjer  is  fear  In  doubts,'' 
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if  the  good  fall  oat  leoi  than  thou  hopest ;  good  though 
yet  less  because  it  is,  it  seemeth  mther  loss  than  benefit 
^h  thy  excess  of  hope.  If  the  good  prove  equal  and  pro- 
oable  in  event  to  thy  faojie,  yet  the  flower  thereof  by  thy 
8  gatliered,  so  as  when  it  comes  the  grace  of  it  is  gone, 
t  seems  used,  and  therefore  sooner  draweth  on  satiety. 
t  thy  success  prove  better  than  thy  hope,  it  is  true  a  gain 
to  be  made :  but  had  it  not  been  better  to  have  gained 
rincipal  by  hoping  for  nothing,  than  the  increase  by 
1^  for  less ;  and  this  is  the  operation  of  hope  in  good  for- 
i  but  in  misfortunes  it  weakeneth  all  force  and  vigour  of 
ind ;  for  neither  is  there  always  matter  of  hope,  and  if 
be,  yet  if  it  fail  but  in  part,  it  doth  wholly  overtlirow  the 
ncy  and  resolution  of  the  mind ;  and  besides,  though  it 
:arry  us  through,  yet  it  is  a  greater  dignity  of  mind  to 
vils  by  fortitude  and  judgment,  than  by  a  kind  of  ab- 
g  and  alienation  of  the  mind  from  things  present  to  things 
',  for  that  it  is  to  hope.  And  therefore  it  was  much 
ess  in  the  poets  to  fain  hope  to  be  as  a  counter-poison  of 
:i  diseases,  as  to  mitigate  and  assuage  the  fury  and  anger 
m,  whereas  indeed  it  doth  kindle  and  enrage  them,  and 
h  both  doubling  of  them  and  rela|)se8.  Notwithstanding 
•  that  the  greatest  number  of  men  give  Ihemselves  over  to 
maginatiuns  of  hope  and  apprehensions  of  tlie  mind  in 
oTif  that  ungrateful  towards  things  past,  and  in  a  manner 
idful  of  things  present,  as  if  they  were  ever  children  and 
lers,  tliey  are  still  in  longing  for  things  to  come.  "  1  saw 
•n  walking  under  the  sun,  resort  and  gather  to  the  second 
,  which  was  afterwards  to  succeed:  this  is  an  evil 
e,  and  a  great  idleness  of  the  mind." 
;  ]H;rhaps  you  will  ask  the  question,  whether  it  be  not 
.  wljfn  things  stand  in  doubtful  terms,  to  preserve  the 
uid  rather  hope  well  than  distiust;  sj.ecially  seeing  that 
loth  cause  a  greater  tranquillity  of  mind  ? 
L'ly  1  do  judge  a  state  of  mind  which  in  all  doubtful  cx- 
ioni  is  settled  and  lloalcfh  not,  and  doth  this  out  of  a 
,'ov«'rnment  and  composition  of  the  aflections,  to  be  one 

])rincij>al  su])porters  of  man's  life:  but  that  assurance 
'jxtse  of  the  mind,  which  only  rides  at  anchor  upon  hope, 
TJect  as  wavering  find  weak.  Not  that  it  is  not  con- 
it  to  foresee  and  pre-suppose  out  of  a  sound  and  s;)ber 
tun*,  as  well  the  goofl  as  the  evil,  that  thereby  we  may 
r   actions   to   the  probabilities   and   likelihoods  oV  \WW 

srMhat  this  hen  work  oC  liie  iinderstandin;.^  a\u\  "jvuV.!,- 
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lent  mid  inclination  if  the  afTection. 
rhicli  of  yuu  liilli  lo  kepi  lii>  hopes  wilhin  limifs,  at  i 
e  tiial  you  huve  out  or  a  wBlcbf'ul  and  ttrtmg  diiiTDui 
■Winit  Bel  down  the  betler  Buocew  lo  be  in  apiatency 
Wlely;  joii  havp  not  dwelt  upon  the  very  muse  i 
tbouglA  or  the  gooil  to  come,  siid  giving  tcope  ani 
'VMo  f  Dar  mind  to  fal!  into  luch  cogilalious  a<  into  n 
dnam  !  And  (hia  it  i<  which  mukei  the  mind  ligli' 
nneqoal,  ami  wandering.  Wherefore  all  our  hope  is 
wowed  npon  the  heavenly  life  to  come:   but  li«c  on 

Krer  oiii  KHie  ia  from  the  inrectioa  Iiud  tincture  of 
n,  llie  belter  and  witet  aaul. 

"Ttieium  of  life  fa  liltle  duth  amount, 
,^^  And  dierefoifl  liath  fuiLlda  lou^r  count." 

,i.  Tlio  Eighth,  "  Of  ImpiMlors,"  ia  very  short  :— 
"  "  Wtelher  u-e  be  transported  ia  mwd,  it  is  to  Gi 
'br  Vihelher  u-e  be  sober,  it  u  to  ^ouioarii."— Tliis  is  ! 
Image  and  true  l«nipei  at  a.  man,  aud  of  )iim  that  i 
"^Tlhlbl  workman  I  hia  carriage  and  converaution  Eowa 
it  tbll  of  p.iB9ion,  of  zeal,  aiiil  of  tramioei;  theoce 
'C^vana  uni^kuble,  and  exullingi  likevite  ill  comfort 
'Oient  of  ^iirit,  and  agonies;  but  coiilrariwiM,  Iiis  csir 
'IJotavrr<aliun  luivardi  men  i(  full  of  mildueu,  (obriel 
toppltiible  demeanour.  Hence  is  that  laying,  "lam' 
m  lliingi  to  all  men,"  and  euch  like.  ConlTaly  it  . 
tlj^iocritei  and  impmlori,  f^ir  tliFy  in  the  cliurcli  and 
'  the  ]«ople  let  themielvea  nn  fire,  and  are  carried  as  it  v~ 
Of  themselves,  and  tecoming  as  men  inspired  vtilli  Ijolj 
Htey  tel  heaven  and  earlh  I9gether;  but  if  a  man  did  i 
Kofilsty  and  Mparale  medllatinns  and  conversation,  wh 
God  ia  only  jitivy,  lie  riiighl,  lowaidi  Ooi,  find  them  i 
colli  and  wIlIiDul  Viituf,  but  alio  full  of  lllnature  and 
"Sober  enough  lo  God,  and  Inuisported  only  towards  t 

'  We  add  llie  Tenth,  "  Of  Atheism,"  as  an  eian 
flia  nilintier  in  which  parts  of  these  Meditatiooi 
sfterwarda  worked  up  into  Essays.  The  wade 
^'compiire  the  following  with  the  Sixteenth  Essay, 
'    tils  the  same  title ; — 
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hi)  lieait,''  anil  ddI  "  llioDglil  m  hit  lieul ;"  llml  ii  to  ia,y,  \m 
ilotli  not  to  rullv  Ihmk  it  in  jiiJgmeiit,  lu  lie  balli  &  good  will 
to  be  of  lliat  belief;  fm  uein|j  it  makei  unt  Tor  bim  Ibol  then 
ihouttl  be  a  Gud,  be  Uolb  leek  bf  all  means  acconliugly  to 
jenuade  and  lenlve  hiniielr,  and  Hiidiei  (a  affirm,  piove,  aoil 
veiifj  it  to  bioDelf  ai  anme  ibeme  or  pHitioti:  all  wbi<j| 
labour  nntwilliitaudiug,  that  ipaikU  of  our  cieatioii  light 
whereliy  meu  ackiiuwleilge  3  Dcitj  LiUDeCh  >l31  withinj  oJid 
in  viiu  dolh  he  itriie  utteily  tu  alienate  it  or  [uit  it  au^.  w 
Uiat  it  i«  out  of  tbe  cunuptiuii  of  iiis  heart  and  will,  viOi  iiQt 
■Kit  of  the  natural  Biiprrbeiision  of  hii  brain  and  co'uceil^,  tliftt 
lie  dolh  Kt  down  hit  ujiiiiiun,  ai  Ihe  comical  puel  oiilb,  "  Th^l 
came  my  mind  to  be  ofmiue  opinion,"  aa  if  bimaelf  and  I1U 
mind  had  been  tWOilivVri  thn^);  tbenfote  tbe  atheuC  hotli 
ratbei  (aid,  and  hcM  in  bia  heart,  than  tbougbt  or  believed  ia 
hii  beait  tliat  lliere  !•  no  God.  Secondly,  it  ii  to  be  obterred, 
that  be  halhiaid  inbii  bearCiunl  nuti|MkeQ  ilwiUi  Ilia  mAulli. 
But  agaip  jou  iball  note,  liiis  «Diutberiii{[  uf  Ibii  {srauuion 
within  tbe  lieait  cooietli  tu  \iasi  for  fear  of  government  niid.  of 
qieech  amnngit  men )  fur  aa  be  tnJlli,  "  Tu  deny  God  in  a 
^iblic  luguainit  were  mudi,  but  in  a  faniiliar  coiifeienae  wen 
current  enough;"  for  if. this  briille  vera  temoved,  tbei^  i«  fio 
hereay  nhicli  would  coniend  more  to  apread  and  multiply,  aud 
diaaeminate  itielf  abroad,  thaji  atbciim  :  tieitber  ihull^su  pfs 
those  men  which  ore  ilranolied  In  tbia  Irenzy  uf  mliiil  la  bteath* 
olmc^t  anything  else,  01  to  Inculcate  even  without  occaaloa 
anything  mote  UiaQ  apeech  lending  to  alheiim,  a«  may  appeat 
inXdJcretiui  tlie  Epicure,  wbo  makea  of  Ins  invecliiea against 
religion  as  it  were  a  turlbeu  or  vecie  of  return  to  all  hia  ' 
diacouiKs;  Ihe  [eawii  teemi  to  be,  for  that  the  atheiil  u 
lying  aufiitiently  upon  himselr,  flualing  in  mind  and  i)nsal5c 
fied,  and  enduring  iiilltin  many  fuiulinge,  and  as  it  were  bill 
«f  Ids  upinion,  d«lrei,  by  oilier  men's  upiuionj  agreeing  with 
bia,  (0  be  recovered  and  brought  again  i  for  i(  11  a  true  sajring, 
"  Whoao  laboureth  earnestly  to  prove  an  opinion  la  a^ulher, 
himself  dialnuU  it."  Thirdly,  it  is  a  fool  that  hath  so  said  in 
hii  bewrt,  which  is  most  Cnw;  not  oiil;  in  retpect  that  btfbaili 
aoiiute  in  .ihoa^- thinga  which  are  aupernatiual  and  diviiKi 
)iul  in  respect  ol"  human  and  civil  wisdom.     For  first  of  all,  il 

.L   EnarJL  liib  wils  and  dispositions  which  are  inclined  K 
.  iMi>,  you  slial)  liiid  them  light,  acolSng,  imjiudeut,  out) 

.1. .  biieSy,  of  audi  a  coiutitulJon  oa  is  moet  cuntrury  f 
-uuvu^HihiaA'aJgravii]'-  Secandly,  amongst  itstesmiiidf 
^^^^^Maa^btsb  liHic  been  of  greatest  di^[itb>  ui4. 
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anH  cr  liLTgeal  ani!  mcsl  unliersi]  iiPiUrBtandiug,  bore 
only  in  ctimiing  iniiile  tlieir  praUt  in  Healing  religious  to 
jieople,  bat  in  irnfb  hnre  be^  touched  vUii  an  invanlM 
iir  tlie  knonrletlge  of  Deitj-,  at  lltej  irliidi  jau  tUall  eve 
Tioid  la  have  aXtr'ibaitui  □incli  Eo  fotluDe  Hud  providence, 
trariwiw.  tbote  wIid  aaeribed  all  tilings  to  tUdc  own  cii 
ami  praclices,  and  to  (be  imniediate  anil  apparent  cautea 
as  the  Mro]jLe(  sailbj  "Have  tacrificed  la  Lbeir  nwa  neta," 
been  rAvajs  but  petty  counterfeit  itateAmtn,  and  not  ca 
of  tbe  greateit  acliotia.  Laitly,  tbii  I  due  affirm  in  1 
ledye  of  nature,  lliat  a  little  natural  pbilonopby,  and  llifl 
enlnmre  into  it,  dotli  ilispoae  tlie  opimon  toutbdmni  but 
tbe  oilier  side,  much  natural  pbilowphy  anil  wading  deep  : 
it  will  bring  about  men'i  minds  to  religion.  Wbeta 
atheism  eveiy  nay  seems  lo  be  jiiined  aud  eombinedivitlifi 
and  ignorance,  seeing  DOtbiiig  can  lie  mote  jiutly  bUoUw 
be  tbe  saying  of  luol)  Ibaa  Ibis,  Tbcra  U  no  God, 

The  rdlowing  ia  the  Twelftli  McditalioB,  "Of 
Church  and  the  Scriptures:" — 

"  Tioa  thaJt  protect  them  in  thy  tabernacle  from  the 
fmiHctian  of  tojtgues." — Tlio  coalradiotion  of  tongues 
everywhere  meet  vith  ui  out  of  the  tabernacle  of  God,  t 
flirt  wliitherxKver  thou  sbalt  lum  diyself  lliou  shatt  flu 
end  of  coutroversiei,  except  tbou  wilbdrav  thyself  into 
luliemaele.  Thou  will  say  it  is  true,  and  that  it  ii  t 
undentood  nf  Ibc  unily  (^  the  church.  But  bear  and 
1'here  was  in  the  Inbemacle  [he  art:,  and  in  tbe  ailc  tbe  li 
mony  or  tables  of  flie  law:  what  dost  the 
of  (lie  labemaclB  williout  the  kernel  of  Ibe  testimony* 
tabernacle  bus  ordained  for  tlie  Iteeping  and  delivering 
from  hand  lo  hand  of  fiie  testimony.  In  lilie  manner, 
•■uatody  and  passing  over  uT  tlie  Scriptures  is  committed 
■lie  Chnrcti,  hut  Ibe  life  of  tile  tabeniocle  is  Ibe  testimony. 

%e  most  iMnsiderablc  nf  Bacon's  theologicnl  writii 
Ue  piacea  entitled  ''  An  Advertisemptil  touching  t 
ItroversieF  of  tlie  Cbiireh  of  England,"'  and  "  Cert 
Considerations  toucliing  ths  better  ParfficaliOTi  anil  £ 
ficBtion  of  ihe  Cliuri^h  of  England."  In  his  Life(ci 
Mr.  Montagu  lells  us  thut  he  produced  these,'' 
—rfwiTifHiTbB   ]y,|i,  ;„  the  same  year  iff"'"  "^^ 
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dear  frora  the  discourses  IhemsclrGS  tliat  Ae  me  wi 
nitten  a  long  time  before  the  other.  Th^  appear  t 
tttTG  been  Erst  publtsbed  in  1640  or  1641.  TheraU: 
Mpy  of  the  "  Considerations  "  in  the  Uritiih  Museoii 
ismiall  quarto  with  the  dale  1640;  and  in  ooe  of  til 
(oUiincs  of  tho  King's  Pamphlets,  preserved  in  the  ran 
nllection,  is  a  copy,  in  the  same  she,  of  the  "  AdTBrtiM 
meal,"  witli  the  tiUe  of  "  A  Wiee  and  Moderate  Ilii 
(oarsc  eoncerning  Church  Affairs;  as  it  waawritttn  ioB| 
B&ee  bj  the  famous  author  of  those  Coosniemtioiii 
iriiich  seem  to  have  wme  referenee  to  this ;  now  pat 
IsIieJ  For  the  common  good ;  imprinted  in  the  f CI 
1641."  This  description  would  seem  to  imply  that  fl* 
''  CnuidcTBtions  "  had  hccn  originaltv'  preSied ;  and  i 
vill  be  found  on  examining  the  pamphlet  that  the  be^n 
mn^ii  evidently  wanting,  tor  the  above  title,  beside*  Os 
it  la  not  in  cnpitah  as  if  it  were  intended  to  llaiid  at  tik 
commenceiaent  of  the  publicotioa,  is  printed  not  on  thi 
bit  but  on  the  second  leaf  of  the  sheet.  The  IKscoars 
wWcfe  It  heads  had  probably  been  added  to  a  seconi 
Edition  of  die  "  Consiilerations  ;"  and  it  would  not  ap 
JKBT  to  b&ve  been  published  anonymously,  as  Blackbun 
mi  Mr.  Montagu  assert.  There  are  Ma.  copies  in  th 
Hvieam  both  oF  the  Advertiaemeut  and  the  Considers 
tiDna;  of  the  latter  at  least  more  than  one  copy.  Sot! 
Oacts  were  afterwards  anthenticatPd  by  being  inserted  b; 
Or.  ttawley  in  the  Regatcitatio  (1657)  ;  and  they  may  b' 
eooadeied  to  be  alluded  to  ia  the  fuilowing  paragraph  o 
Oa  PreLcc  to  that  collectiui;— "It  is  true  that,  fo 
tmm  of  the  piece*  herein  eotttained,  bis  lordship  did  no 
IM  U  the  poblieation  of  than,  bat  at  the  preservatio 
vAf,  sad  prohibiting  them  from  perishing;  so  as  t 
hra  been  repoaed  in  some  private  sbrine  or  librarj 
Bat  now,  for  that,  through  the  loose  keeping  of  his  lord 
d^a  paper?  whilst  be  lived,  divers  sorrcptitious  copic 
kve  been  taken,  which  have  since  employed  the  pre! 
vith  aondry  corrupt  and  raaneled  editions,  whercb 
f  ndring  haUi  b«en  more^  difficult  than  to  find  the  Lor 
f  flhmt  Alban  in  the  Lord  8tdnt  Alboa,  and  which  hM 
■    ptcMnted  (soine  of  them)  r^tber  a  fardle  of  tionsev 


ip'e  happy  y^d 

idicate  these  mm 
■nu  or  bis  ton 


einressions  of  tiie  lordahi 
I  UiuugKt  myself,  in  a  sort, 
juries  wid  wrongs  done  to  the  nionitniwiu  o 
ship's  pen,  and  at  once,  by  setting  forth  the  true  a 
geniiine  nriliogs  thciuselTes,  to  prevent  the  tike  eras.' 
lor  the  time  to  come." 

The   Considerations  appear  to  have  been  addreM 
to  ^^ag  James  very  soou  al'tcr  bis  accession;* 
autLor  tfaere  ftjMiaks  at  having  long  held  the  s 
nioQi,  "as  may  appear."  be   adds,  "by  that  which- 
have  many  yean  sinee  writlco  of  them,  according  to  ti 

Cjiorlion  •ic»eiihclefis  of  my  weakness."  There  e 
ijty  be  a  doubt  that  these  words  rcl'er  to  ibe  Adn 
ttseineni,  which  initrt  therefore  have  been  ivritien  lol 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  n: 
in  which  it  .is  spoken  of  might  very  well  be  taken 
carry  it  biick  lo  1590,  when  Bacon  was  only  about  thirt 
but  even  if  we  should  assign  it  to  a  date  iwo  or  thr 
years  later,  it  would  sUll  be  his  earliest  known  o 
sitioD.  It  is  a  very  able  and  striking  discourse,  re 
able  both  Ibr  the  writing  and  ibr  thethouehiorreasoiuE 
and  curioiB  for  a  disday  of  theological  Jeamiog,  a  1 
miliarily  with  the  origin^  authorities  in  that  departmc 
of  pcholarahip,  which  in  our  degenerate  day  wonld 
thnuglit  to  do  honour  to  a  bishoi),  and  which  we  mig 
safelv  defy  the  miitcd  farce  of  ail  the  inns  of  court 
uittAi.    It  commences  thus  :— 


It  ii  Init ignorance, ir  an?)!: 

of  nll^iun,  opeeially  in  the  di 

and  tnmliied  with  controveiiif 

the  Citurch  militant  to  lie  «ei  under  ttiali,  m  it  eonKtb 

[H3a,  that  when  thcfiny  trid  of  perKculion  oeoieth,  there  i 

-cwiteib  BUjtbet  trial,  Hhich,  at  it  were,  by  eoDtiBrj  bloiti 

doctiini-,  ddth  tift  and  winnow  men'i  falili,  and  pnneih  wbel 

dic^  ^"^'^  f^^  ariglil ;  even  a*  tliat  ulber  of  affltclion*  dii 

■  The  beadiug  of  a  copy  in  Ajicoagb  MS.  4263,  dcKril 
Ihcm  OS  "  dedicated  to  Iiit  Moil  RxcrlleiiC  Majnty  at  hi  ' 
coming  in i'  (Ibe  loil  Gve  wDrd^  hmrever,  being  iii  a  diC 

A  bim  llM  iHt  ef  Ibe  ml*). 
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kv  4nf*lMii  Uiip  btftiv  AsB  IIm -vinridL    Aooofd* 
ivmlml  Im  flirkt,  wijhi'MIiiI  in  iliii  liUii  limn 
UmA^Uim^lofkaniM  Ghriit:"  wliidi  is  to  be 

,  not «  if  &•  T^  P**o»  ^  CShiiit  dwald  be  a» 
lipid  and  osnntefritMl^  birt  Ins  aulboritr  and  pKc-emiiwnce. 
iflflfc  k  to  be  tbi  tzodi  itaii;  iboiild  be  dalbnged  and  pre- 
fiiit,  TbnibaTeweMedaiidsBaitobeftillilledtbatwUei 
^j^a(pali^**Koceil^di■erto^eec^iBpeoefIaIibu■:^*  while  eooH 
Im  eapgbt  Ifaa  trotb  in  tbe  eottfentielei  and  coneiliaUee  vA 
hmOm  and  eeetariei;  oChm  in  tiie  astanial  free  and  lepieMn 
brim  eT  the  Choreh;  and  botbeorte  haw  been  lednc^d.  Wen 
k  Aan  that  &e  uiaiiwiwriw  ef  tbe  Gbnieb  ef  England  wnm 
nd^  aa  Aaj  did  difide  Ibe  unity  of  the  ipnit^  and  not  only  fod 
aida  annaatba  bnr  of  bnr  band%  tbe  bende  of  peaces  yet  oonli 
it  htim  aneprinn  fcr  any  nftopded  Calbolie  togodge  n%  or  fa 
Mf  Indigionimnonto  oeipiie  at;  or  if  it  m^  it  shalH^ 
toneaUaeitbadineedtodo;  to tbem to  be bardeoed 
to  n»  to  endue  the  good  pkeenie  of  God*  But  nov  tba 
aie  endiy  at  wa  need  not  eo  nradi  that  gen^ 
»eiiBfanne  of  Chriit  pronoonocd'  a|;iunst  hetetid 

noMieotes  Soriptam,  et  potestiteitf  l>ci  f*  yott  d( 
m^  not  knowing  the  Scnpture  and  tbe  power  of  God :  as  wt 
ami  tiie  admcnitioD  of  St.  James,  *<  Let  erery  man  be  swif 
to  beer,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath  •/'  and  that  the  wound  i 
no  way  dangerous,  except  we  poison  it  with  our  remedies  :  a 
die  fanner  sort  of  men  have  less  reason  to  make  themselve 
Bosic  in  our  discord,  so  I  have  good  hope  that  nothing  shal 
di^lesse  ourselves,  which  shall  be  sincerely  and  modestly  pro 
poanded  for  the  appeasing  of  these  dissensions,  for  if  any  sbal 
be  oifended  at  this  voice,  "  Vos  estis  fratres  f*  ye  are  brethreu 
why  strive  ye,  he  shall  give  great  presumption  against  himsell 
tint  he  is  the  party  that  doth  his  brethren  wrong« 

The  controversies  themselves  I  will  not  enter  into,  as  judg 
iag  that  the  disease  reqnireth  rather  rest  than  any  other  cure 
Thus  much  we  all  know  and  confess,  that  they  be  not  of  th 
kigfaest  nature,  for  ihey  are  not  touching  the  high  mysteries  c 
fkithy  such  as  detained  the  churches  for  many  years  after  the) 
fint  peace,  what  time  the  heretics  moved  curious  questions,  an 
made  strange  anatomies  of  the  natures  and  person  of  Christ 
and  the  catliolic  fathers  were  compelled  to  follow  tliem  wit 
lU  subtlety  of  decisions  and  determinations  to  exclude  thei 


*  Behold  he  is  in  tbe  desert;  behold  he  is  in  t\\e  ftcci 
Ammben  of  the  home. 
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tnim  then  evasiow,  and  to  <aUe  lliem  in  their  Inbrrlutiii ; 
na  ir  is  ligLtly  taid,  ^^LUli  temporibus,  iiigeuioBa  ns  fuitT  < 
Chtiiliaiium ;''  in  those  days  it  nai  bd  ingenious  mill  ml 
lhli>g  lo  be  »  Christian. 

Nrilher  are  Ihey  eonOTniiiiB  (lie  Bteat  p^f^*  '>f  *^^  wof* 
nf  God,  of  wLioh  it  is  due,  llutl  "  non  servstut  unitaa  in  o 
d«iula,  niai  esJsn  sdsit  in  culeudo;"  titers  will  be  kept 
uuilf  ID  believing,  except  it  be  etilerlaiQedinworahippiDgl;  an 
Bi  were  Ibe  controrenia  of  the  eait  and  welt  Ehurenet  tom 
ing  tnagei.  and  >ucli  m  are  many  oT  thcue  between  tlie  cbtB 
of  Rume  aud  ni:  at  about  tlie  adoistion  of  Aie  lacnunenl,! 
the  lxk« ;  but  we  cnntend  about  ceiemcmiea  uid  thingi  iudi 
rent,  about  (be  eilemal  policy  and  grivernrnent  of  thecbure 
in  which  kind,  if  we  could  but  remembet  that  the  ancient  ■ 
true  bauds  of  uuily  are  "  one  fsilh,  one  baptism,"  and  not  I 
ceremouy,  orie  policy;  If  we  vould  nbierve  the  lei^ue  atnoii 
Clniitiatii,  lliat  u  penned  li-f  ourSaTiour,  "he  Ihatunntagai 
111  ii  widi  ui;"  ifwecmild  but  cDDip»hend  dtatsaTiRg,  "I 
fereutia  rituum  commeiidiuit  uuil&tem  dBcbruue ;"  die  diiva 
tlei  of  ceremoniei  do  Eet  forth  the  unilT  of  doctrine;  aud  ( 
"bahet  religio  qus  aunt ffitemitatiBj  babet qus auut temporii 
religio^i  luth  parts  which  belong  to  etemily,  and  parti  wh 
pertain  to  time :  and  rf  we  did  Out  know  the  virtue  of  silence  a 
sluvueaa  to  apeak,  comtnendcd  liy  Si.  .Itimea,  out  conlroren 
of  themsBlvei  would  close  up  and  grow  tugeiher;  but  in 
especiidlj,  if  we  v.-oiild  leave  the  over-weeiiinj  ond  furbul' 
'  ,  and  retire  the  bleeed  proceeding 
-'Iheprit  '-*  -  ■  '  -  "  '  --- 
.  not  to 

tioiia,  but  to  Jelivercounielf  srid  advices,  we  ahDuld  neetl 
other  remedy  at  all :  "si  eadem  consulia,  fiat?r,  qum  afiin 
conaulonti  debetiir  revereiitia,  cum  non  debeatur  fldea  a 
moJiti;''  brother,  if  that  which  yon  set  down  as  an  aMertioii, 
would  deliver  by  way  of  advice,  there  were  revereoce  du 
your  cQunae!,  whereas  failh  is  not  dae  to  your  aflSrtnat 
8(.  Paul  waa  ctuileni  to  apeak  fiiua,  "  Ego,  non  Domiaut, 
and  not  the  Lord :  "  Et,  leciindum  conailiuni  menni ;''  ace 
ing  to  my  counsel.  But  now  men  iId  loo  lightly  aay,  "  . 
ego.  Bed  DominuE;"  Nut  I,  but  the  Lord  :  yea,andbiRditi 
a  heavy  denunciation  of  his  judgmenia,  to  terrify  fhe  sini 
which  liare  not  sufficiently  ondentood  out  of  Solomon, 
"the  causeleas  curie  shall  not  come."' 
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DPT  of  wriling  iMely  enferlained,  whereby  matter  of  re- 

Sllioo  is  handled  in  the  Etjie  of  the  Btage" — in  evident 
l«rio!i  to  the  Martin  Mar-Prckti?  controversy,  which 
began  in  1589,  a  urcumstonce  which  may  help  to  settle 
the  date  of  the  djacounc. 

To  leave  all  reffertnt  and  religionj  compasiion  lo«ard« 
erils,  or  itnllgratluii  towards  faulla,  and.  to  tarn  religion 
iiita  a  comedy  or  talire;  to  search  and  tiji  up  wounds  with  a 
kughiug  couuteuance,  lo  intermix  Scrijitute  oiid  scurrility 
toQieiiiun  in  one  Kiitenee,  is  a  thing  bi  from  tiic  ilevoiM 
nrcmice  ot  a  Cbriation,  and  icaut  bcKf  miiig  Ihe  hoiieat  regail 
of  A  aodn-  man;  "  Nou  Est  major  conrusio,  qnam  lerii  d 
joci ;"  there  i>  no  greater  coiifuiion  than  the  confouuding  of 
■    ■        '  The  mniest J- of  religion,  and  the  coutBmpt 

ei'er  ki.own  of 

atheicm  ;  curioui  CDntmieriiei  Bud  pmfhiie  leoilliig  ;  nuw  diit 
tbrK  two  are  joined  in  one,  no  doubt  (hat  Eect  will  mike  Bt> 
■mail  pmgreuioB.  i 

Bacon  otijects,  however,  to  the  vain  policy  of  attempt- 
ing to  suppress  the  Puritan  iH' anti-hierarchical  patnphleta. 

And  iuJeed  we  set  it  ever  falleUi  out,  thai  the  ftirliidden 
writing  is  alivays  Uiuught  lo  he  certain  siHtrks  of  trulh  that 
fly  up  iulo  the  ficea  uf  i}io»e  llial  seek  U)  ctiuke  if,  iind  trciid 
it  not ;  whereat  a  hook  aulhoriied  it  tlutught  to  be  but 
"tempotit  vocei,"  the  language  of  the  time.  But  in  plain 
tmlh  I  do  Sntl,  to  mine  undenlioiling  theie  pamphlets  ai 
meet  to  he  luppreued  as  the  other.  FIiM,  because  as  the 
fuimer  sort  deface  the  government  of  Ihe  Church  ID  the  ikfmkh 
of  the  biiLopi  and  prela.tei,Ki  the  other  dutb  lead  into  coutempt 
the  exercises  of  leligion  in  the  persons  of  luodry  preachers;  bo 
u  it  di^ianeth  an  highei  mailer,  tliough  in  Uie  meaoei 

And  he  condadea  this  jiartorbis  subject  as  follows: — 
Aj  it  were  to  be  wished  ttiat  these  Miritings  had  been  abor- 

cone  abroad,  tltat  they  he  censured,  by  all  that  have  under- 
atanding  and  conscience,  as  die  intemperate  extravagancies  of 
■ome  light  penoDS.  Vea  farther,  that  men  hewate,  «i.Q.e^ 
tWr  DMU  tomdrmtan  tc  drjain  Iheinaelvea  of  b\\  «enu  ot 
iml^iiai,  tod  topBTt  their  owabeaitM,  and  make  tiiem  aa  ftv 


E 


» 


;favay,  liow  lliejr  may  be  convertant  in  tliem,  and 

ne  liaw  the;  dcUglit  in  II]!).!  vein;  but  lalhet  to  (an 
luighiug  iulo  blushing,  and  lo  be  ulmmed,  a*  at  a  ahort 
twn,  that  they  liave  in  mailers  of  religion  Idken  their  d 
and  lalacp.  Hut  this,  percliance,  is  of  lhe*e  faullt 
will  be  (oooHt  Bckmnvleilgcil ;  though  I  perceive,  nevertl 
that  there  WBOt  not  mme  w  hu  seek  lu  blanch  and  eicuie 

He  then  proceeda : — 

But  to  deiiMnil  to  a  sincere  Tieir  and  consideralian 
accideuli  and  ciiouiotliuicei  of  ihesa  controverBiet,  w 
cither  part  deseivetli  bbime  or  imjiutution,  I  find  genem 
MUKi  of  Church  malten,  that  men  do  oOend  iii  wiine  oi 
these  Ere  points. 

Theficstis,  Ihegiritigocciutou  uulo  ll>e  coulroTeiiriea 
bIm  (he  incousidetate  and  uiigroundnl  biking  of  occaiiai 

The  next  it,  tlie  exIeiidiiiK  and  multiplying  the  coiil 
■iei  to  B  more  general  opposition  or  cautradictiun  llu 
peaicth  at  the  first  nruiHiundiDg  of  thetti,  wheu  meu  t 
meulf  are  least  parlial. 

The  third  ii,tha  puaionale  and  tinlirotheily  praRtici 
proceedingt  of  botli  parts  tunards  the  persons  each  of  i 
&r  tlieir  discredit  and  luppressiuii- 

The  fourth  is,  the  courees  boldeti  and  etilettatned  on 
aide,  for  the  drawing  of  their  paitimin  lo  a  mnro  slmighl 
within  themselves,  which  ever  imporlelb  a  farther  dist: 
of  the  entire  body. 

The  lait  is,  tlie  nndue  and  inconvenient  propounding, 
lithing  and  debating  of  the  controrersiei.  In  which  po 
most  palpable  error  halh  been  already  spoken  of,  si  that, 
through  the  strangeneu  and  freahness  of  the  abuse  QtiC  o 
itKlf  lo  the  concflin  of  all  men. 

Now  concerning  the  occasion  of  the  confrorenies,  iti 
be  denied,  bnt  that  the  impeifeclions  in  the  conversalio 
gOTerument  of  lliuae  which  have  chief  place  in  theChurd 
ever  been  principal  causes  nndmativei  of  schisms  and  di< 
Fur  whilst  llie  bishops  and  goTeniors  of  the  Church  ci. 
full  of  knowledge  and  good  works)  whilst  they  feed  (l> 
iudeid;  whilst  they  deal  with  the  secular  states  in  all  I 
Eind  resolulion,  according  to  the  majesty  of  their  callii) 
the  precious  core  of  souU  imposed  iijhm  them. 
Church  Ja  "situated"  aa  it  were  "ii[>an  a  hill 
.iQAlietli  question  of  it,  or  wekelh  to  depart  from  it, 
^eae  rirluei  iii  the  father*  and  leaden  uC  (he  Church  ha 
Wrlislit,  an  J  Uml  Ijiey  wax  worldly,  \u\ets  of  \Wm«\l 
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ilcBMTi  of  TufD,  (ben  men  liegin  lo  grope  Tat  the  Chnruh 
»  ia  llie  daik  ;  Ibey  are  in  iloubc.iFhelhn  they  be  the  Buce»- 
•n  of  tlie  Aposlles,  o[  of  Ihe  Pharisees  ;  jaa,  bowioevEt  they 
it  ill  Moses'  chair,  yel  they  can  iiBTei  apenk,  "  lanquani  aiitto- 
ibtein  halienles,"  ai  having  aiilbority,  beconM  they  hare  luM 
heir  rcputntion  in  Ihe  consoiences  of  men,  by  lieoliniug  llreir 
teps  from  the  way  which  they  trace  out  to  othen  f  so  as  men 
ad  need  eonliuually  have  aoiiniliiig  in  their  ears  |hia  svne 
'Noliteexire,"  Go  not  out;  so  ready  aje  (hey  to  depart  from 
!>•  Chut*^  upon  every*"'™.  And  there/ore  it  i»  tnity  ndled 
(!an»4li»l'WritBa»*  a  natural  man,  that  the  humility  of  Ih^ 


fiimMMt  tU  I  a««  to  tbdr  e>Ub«  )<  MMhWMh -tti>' dk: 

IkM*  MD««f  tb«,  trhaMiMiIMiH  WM'pMnM^WilblfieM' 
•ccoMtlioni,  to  be  men  of  gnat  MrtUBi';  idtfaonigfa  dw  (liiposF- 
liMi  cf  ttw'tirnai,  Hid  thB  nit  of  emteqnn'teMce  Tnony  wys, 
•  ■MMgh  lo  fmitrate  the  best  endeavoun  inlhetdityingof  the 
Chntdi.  And  for  the  Mit)  genently,  I  can  condemn  noiie.' 
I  am  no  judge  of  Ilwm  that  belong  to  u  high  a  Mutn ;  netthet 
W*  I  "  two  wi(iiB»ek"  And  1  know  it  )•  truly  wid  of  Fame, 
Out 

"  Pariter  faola,  alqae  iiifecta  canebaF."* 
Th*  leeond  occation  of  conlroreraias,  ii  l]ie  nature  and 
bumour  of  tame  men.  The  Church  never  vautelh  a  kind  of 
penoui  which  love  the  aalulatioo  of  RaJjbi,  master  j  not  in 
Sanony  at  complimeut,  but  in  an  inwaril.  authority  which 
hn  Mck  orer  men's  miiidi,  in  drawing  tLem  to  depend  upoii 
im  opinioiu,  and  lo  seek  knowledge  at  their  lipt.  Theie 
pen  are  the  true  succeuors  of  Diotrepbei,  ihe  loyer  of  pre- 
mincDce,  and  not  lord  biihopi.     Sui '  .... 

lUOllier  sort  of  na(ur«a,  which  do  adhei 
am  gloria  Id  obieq^uio  ^t  di?  follow* 

*  "  Tiling!  dqne  laWei,  not  Je 

Irulb  with  iia."—ji>yAn't 

^  yrhar  glegr  it  ia  obeditBf^ 


lldualy  Aic  Iboie  wlxnn  tbey  have  cliOKn  fur  tlieir  a 
ii  lader  sort.  Tor  the  moit  put,  are  men  of  joung  jeai 
•tGtiol  uudeistandiog,  carried  awa^  with  pEirli^l  rexp 
I,  Oi:  with_  the  eoticing  appeaiance  of  godly  iiami 
ces  :  "  Pauci  m  ipsos  wquuiitur,  plnm  nomina  i 
li  nomina  magiitroium ;  few  fuliow  the  things 
more  the  Daiueg  of  tUe  liiirgs,  and  moat  the  nu 

The  third  ocduion  of  controTeiaiea  I  oliaerre  to  t 
extreme  and  unlimiled  deteitHtiun  of  Bome  former  heni 
cormptiaa  of  the  Church  alreaflf  Hcknowledged  aod  convt 
Tliia  nai  (be  cauM  tliat  [iiDiJuned  the  heres;  of  Atiu*,  groDi 
eipeclallj  upon  deteetatiuri  uf  Gentilism,  kat  llie  Clin 
sUoulil  seoBi,  bj  the  auecCion  of  the  equal  divinity  nf  oar  Sai 
Cbfbt,  to  approach  onlD  tile  aclinowledgmcat  of  nun 
(luui  <Hie,  The  detcatation  of  the  heresy  at  Aciua  pr 
t!iM  at  Sabelliiu;  who  holding  for  execrable  the  diaaim 
which  AriuB  preleoded  in  the  Trinity,  Sed  so  fat  from  I 
he  fell  upon  that  other  eitreniily,  to  deoy  tile  diitioc 
persona ;  arid  to  say,  they  were  but  only  namf  a  of  several 
and  dlflpdusatioD0.  Vea,  moat  of  the  beresiea  and  acbi 
tbe  Churcb  have  sprung  up  of  tbis  root  -,  wbile'inen  have  i 
it  as  U  were  tbeli  seale,  by  which  to  measure  the  bounds  e 
most  perfect  nliitioD ;  taking  it  by  the  farthest  diatann 
the  ecror  last  oonilemned.  Theae  be  "poathmni  hei 
filii;''  heivsies  tliat  arise  out  of  tbe  aahei  of  other  bcresi 
are  extinct  aud  ainurtised. 

This  miuuier  of  appieberuioD  doth  in  some  degree  ] 
t«any  in  our  timet  Tliey  ibiiik  it  the  true  touohatoue 
what  la  good  and  evil,  by  meusuring  what  is  more  ot  less  { 
site  to  the  institutions  of  the  cburcb  of  Rome,  be  it  ci 
be  it  policy,  or  govemaieiiC;  yea,  be  it  otber  instlti 
greater  weight,  that  te  ever  rnoat  perfect  which  ia  retnoi 
degrees  fVom  (hat  ehnrcli ;  and  that  ft  ever  polluted  and  b 
isbed,  wbich  parlicijateth  in  any  appearance  with  i( 
is  a  subtle  and  dangerous  conceit  for  men  to  entertaii) . 
delude  themselves,  more  apt  to  delude  tlie  people,  and 
apt  of  all  to  calumniate  tbeir  adrermclea.  This  aurely 
■bat  a  notorioas  cmdenmatiDti  of  tiiat  position  nas  befon 
eyes,  bad  long  since  brought  db  to  the  re-baptisiition  of  chrl 
birplised  according  to  the  pretended  catholic  religion : 
tee  tiiat  whicb  ii  a  matter  of  much  like  reason,  wbiet  '  ' 
ortJflJniBg  of  jniettj,  is  n  matter  already  resolutely  m 
Jt  »  rery  meet  thai  men  beware  how  lliey  be  abuwd  by 
^KuMi;  and  thaf  (bey  knovv,tbatttisauoi>u^ii9An'   ' 
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wisdom  and  sobriety  to  be  well  advised,  whether  in 

a1  demolition  of  the  institution  of  the  church  of  Rome, 

i   were  not,  as  men's  actions   are  imperfect,  some  good 

ged  with  the  bad,  rather  than  to  purge  the  Church,  as  they 

etend,  every  day  anew ;  which  is  the  way  to  make  a  wound 

XL  tile  bowels  as  is  already  begun. 

The  fourth  and  last  occasion  of  controversies  he  de- 
clares to  be  the  partial  affectation  and  imitation  of  foreign 
churches ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  trace  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  controversy  actually  disturbing  the 
Church:— 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  on  that  part  which  calls  for 
teformatioD,  was  first  propoimded  some  dislike  of  certain  cere« 
monies  sapposed  to  be  superstitious ;  some  complaint  of  dumb 
ministers  who  possess  nch  benefices;  and  some  invectives 
against  the  idle  and  monastical  cmtiuuauce  within  the  univer- 
sities, by  those  who  had  livings  to  be  resident  upon ;  and  such 
like  abuses^  Thence  they  went  on  to  condemn  Uie  government 
of  bishops  as  an  hierarchy  remaining  to  us  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  Roman  church,  and  to  except  to  sundry  institutions  in 
flue  Churchy  as  not  sufficiently  delivered  from  the  pollutions  of 
former  times.  And  lastly,  they  are  advanced  to  define  of  an 
only  and  perpetual  form  of  policy  in  the  Church ;  which  with- 
out consideration  of  possibility,  and  foresight  of  peril,  and 
perturbation  of  the  Church  and  State,  must  be  erected  and 
planted  by  the  magistrate.  Here  they  stay.  Others,  not  able 
to  keep  footing  on  so  steep  ground,  descend  farther ;  that  the 
same  mnst  be  entered  into  and  accepted  of  the  people,  at  their 
peril,  without  the  attending  of  the  establishment  of  authority. 
And  so  in  the  mean  time  they  refuse  to  communicate  with  us, 
reputing  us  to  have  no  Church.  This  has  been  the  progression 
of  that  side :  I  mean  of  the  generality.  For  I  know,  some 
persons,  being  of  the  natiure,  not  only  to  love  extremities,  but 
also  to  fall  to  them  without  degrees,  were  at  the  highest  strain 
at  the  first. 

But  the  defenders  of  the  Church,  he  shows,  had  not 
kept  one  tenor  ndther.  Besides  they  had  taken  far  too 
high  a  groumd  in  regard  to  the  matters  in  dispute. 

-  It  is  yetj  bard  to  affirm  that  the  di»c\p\\nc  -wXv^c^a  \\ie^ 
Mjrwe  want  i§0Qe  of  the  essential  pazts  of  t^e  vrot^v^  o^  ^^ 


Ihr  preacijiDj_ 

elude  the  Hcranient  or  tbe  Lord' 
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■<and  nat  1o  affinii  willml  lltat  (>ip  people  llirmseli'es 
oraolTaliou,  williout  ilayiitg  Tor  ilie  majjislrate,  Bi 
Ihemaelvn  iulo  it.  I  dcmaiiil,  il  a  civU  sliM  iLould  i 
iiiag  of  ihe  ivord  and  bapliitn,  snd  iiileidi 
"  he  Lord's  aupper,  were  nol  i 
lis,  fo  Jraw  )i.cm«lve<  to  eougrei 
brale  l)iia  luyslcry.  aiiil  nut  to  < 
thfomelvea  wilb  tlat  jjurt  of  Goil'i  worship  wUch  the  1 
trnle  liad  BUlhuriwd?  Thii  I  tpeak,  not  lo  draw  tbcii 
I       tbe  mislike  of  olhers,  but  iulo  a  more  deeji  consideral 

^^telli  guilt." 

^^E  Again,  lo  mj'  lotds  flie  bishops  I  say  thai  it  il  liB 

^^^fam  to  svoid  hiaroe,  in  the  upiiiiim  of  an  indflTereiit  pen 

^^Kwidiag'  10  preciiely  upon  alteriug  nothing.    "Lege^ 

^^^gibus  non  recreate,  acescuut ;"'  laiva,  not  refreshed  wil 

hwB,  wBiaour.     "  Qui  mala  iiuii  pennulat,  in  bouia  lu 

wreiBl;"  witliout  cliangc  of  ill  a  man  cannot  coiitini 

good.   To  talce  away  many  abiuci  aupplaiiteth  not  goud 

hut  establisheth  tliem.    "  Morosa  tnoris  lelentio  tu  turi 

mtbuleiil  lliing,  ai  well  Ba  iiinorutian.  A  good  Inub 
«*er  pruning  in  bii  vinej-ord  or  bii  field ;  not  unuan 
indeed,  not  unaVilrtiUy,  but  lightly ;  he  fiiidelli  ever  aan 
to  do.  We  liBve  heard  of  no  aflen  of  lbs  biahnpa  of  b 
pailiamentj  which,  no  doubl,  proceeding  from  them 
il  properly  beloogetb,  would  have  everywhere  reoi 

cejiToiCioti 

11'  I  pray  God  to  inspire  the  hliliopa  wilb  a  fervent  1<>< 
-mn  of  Ihe  people,  and  Ibat  Ihey  may  not  lo  much  iirgd 
n  oontroveny  a>  tilings  cut  of  conlrovtrsy,  whith  al 
Btifeu  to  bo  gracioui  ntid  good  :  and  thus  niuoli  fut  Ihe , 


p  The  next  point  whicli  he  liikea  up  is  the  unbrtf 
bocecdinga  of  liolh  parlies.  Tbi$  charge,  ho  oba 
Bieflf  louclica  that  side  having  most  power  lo  "    ' 

^Tbe  wronga  of  Ibem  which  are  posEnwd  of  the  govet 
jjltheCliutcli  towards  llie  oilier  may  burdiy  be  diueml 
beUMd  !  they  have  chuiged  them  hi  Ihougli  they  dfd 
"k  CBBaar,  and  wilUdrew  from  Ihe  civil  magialn 
-TO  whic)!  lliey  iinvc  ever  petformed  aii  '  ' 
'^  inrf  coupled  liiemwitUflie'Tarai! 
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lliey  liove  laboured  tn  datmy  auO  confute.  Tiify  liare 
Kl  of  ciedit  to  receive  accmaliDni  against  them  frum 
it  luLVE  iiuorrdUd  witb  them   but  (br  «;(!akiug  agaJiiK 

lice.  Their  accusaHom  and  iiiquiaitiuii)  have  heexi 
learing  meo  1o  blanki  and  geaeralidea,  not  included 
:;ampaflfl  q(  Blatter  certaio,  wiiicL  Ihe  jiarly  which  is  to 

oalb  ataj  coiufvebejui,  wbicL  ii  a  lliing  captiuuB  and 
le.  Their  uigiiig  at'  subiciiplion  to  ll>eir  own  articles 
laceisere  et  initare  tuorhai  eccleiiSf^'*  which  Dtherwidc 
|IBid  ami  exercise  Ihemeelvea.  "Nun  conieiisum  uuarit 
clium,  qui,  quod  fac4ii  ^mitntur,  in  verbis  exigiC :" 
,eth  nut  unity,  but  diviauu,.  wbidi  exMletli  that  in 
rliicb  tneo  are  cuulail  (o  yield  in  actiati.  Aud  it  ii 
t  are  aims  irliicii,  as  I  am  pemudcd,  wilt  uut  eoiily 
ly  iiiconfimiiity  who  natwiliietaudiDg  luake'sonie  con- 
to  gubtciibe;  fur  tbey  know  this  note  of  inconitaiicj 
ctioD  from  lliat  wliich  lliey  buve  long  lield  aball  ili»- 
D  to  du  that  gcwd  which  otbanriae  ibcy  might  do ;  for 
the  weaknea  of  many,  (hat  tiielr  miniitry  ihould  be 
liactHlited.  Ai  for  llieir  eaiy  lilmcing  of  (hem,  in 
%t  Karcity  of  preachers,  it  ii  (o  puoiBb  tho  pcopt^  and 
,  Ought  Ibey  not,  1  mean  the  bisbopi,  lo  keep  one  eye 
Dok  upon  die  good  Iliat  ihote  men  do,  not  to  11k  them 
n  the  hurl  t)iiit  tliEy  9U|ipafe  cometh  by  [be m  !   Indeed 

•e  jierntilted  to  pteacli ;  but  shall  ei 
mMiniM  c^il'      '       -.-•-.=    —J  . 
nforced,  be  a, 
!* 

r  tlie  libels  and  invectives  of  the  other  party,  he 
»  them  to  be  mere  htadlesa  arrows,  which  can 
I  or  no  real  harm.  Only,  with  regard  to  the 
adopted  bj  the  worst  set  of  them,  of  callmg 
aid  "  certain  mercenary  bands,  which  impugn 
and  other  ecclesiastical  dig^nitica,  to  have  the 
their  endowments  and  livings;  of  these,"  he 
[  cannot  speak  too  hardly.  It  is  en  intelligence 
incendiaries  and  robbers,  the  one  to  £re  the 
be  other  to  rifle  it."  He  censures  also  their 
■  of  "  certain  cogtiiamces  and  dij)erence«, 
they  seek  to  corrcsixmd  amongst  themseWes, 
To  eicitt  tad  irrilate  Ibt  diieaKi  of  the  dmccK 


and  to  bo  separate  from  others,"  And  he  oUjccts  to  I 
sj'stcmatic  lienreciatioD  of  men  as  [wous  and  preotlie 
EcHptunil  as  tbemselvcs. 

Now  for  (heir  own  nunner  of  preacliing.  what  ii  il  t  S 
llic;  enhort  nrll  uhI  vnrk  cnrntiunclioii  of  mittd,  and  1 
men  weU  (0  tlie  qupstion,  "  Viri  rni1r»,quid  facieoni*  ?"*^ 
that  is  not  enough,  eicept  tliey  rejulre  the  question.  ' 
liandls  multeri  of  floiilrovenj  weakly,  and  "  obiter,''t 
as  befure  a  peiipt«  that  will  accept  of  anything.  Tn  dt 
of  manneis  there  i>  little  but  generality  and  repetitiim. 
word,  die  bread  of  life,  they  ttita  up  and  down,  they  bi 
not:  they  draw  not  llieir  directions  down  "ad  cosui 
sciential,"  tbat  a  man  m.iy  be  warranted  in  bis  pattic 
actions' whether  they  be  liLHfiit  nr  not;  neilher  indeed 
uiDJiy  of  tbem  able  to  do  It,  what  through  wast  of  grou 
knowledge,  what  through  want  of  study  and  lime.  It 
com peiiri inns  aad  easy  thing  to  call  for  the  observation  c 
Suhhath-day,  or  to  speak  against  unlawful  Kain;  hut 
actions  and  works  may  be  done  upon  the  Sahbatii,  and 
not ;  and  wliat  courses  of  gain  are  lawful,  tad  in  what  e 
to  Get  Ibis  down,  and  to  clear  tlie  wimie  matter  witli  good 
tiuctioni  and  decisions,  is  a  matter  uf  great  knowledge' 
labour,  and  osketli  mucb  meditslion  and  coniening 
Scrrplutea,  and  other  helps  wliicli  God  bas  provided  a 
served  for  instriietion. 

Again,  tliey  carry  ni.l  nn  eqiiol  hand  in  leacliing', 
people  their  lawful  liberty,  as  well  as  their  reslrainls  atw' 
liibitioni ;  hut  tbey  lliink  a  man  cannot  go  (oo  far  in  llii 
hath  a  show  of  a  ciimmaudmcut. 

They  forget  that  (here  are  lius  on  lije  rigbt  hand  Oi 
as  on  the  left ;  and  thai  the  word  is  duuhle-«ilged,  and  c 
on  both  sides,  as  well  die  jjrofane  transgressions  as  the  ; 
ttiiiaus  observances.  Who  douhteth  but  that  it  !i  as  iiid 
to  ihui  where  Qod  hath  opened,  as  to  open  where  Goil 
abut;  to  bind  where  God  hadi  lirased,  as  to  loose  wlier 
hatb  bountlf  Amongst  men  it  is  commonly  as  ill  to! 
turn  back  favours  as  to  disobey  commandments.  T 
kind  ufMiil,  for  example,  lliey  Imve  pronounced  generally, 

"■'      ■  "■" "       ■     ■'         '      '  ■         twilhatai  ■' 

been  ;bl 

*3Iea  auii  brethren,  what  ibnU  wedo?        -f  By  ILewa 
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I  mf ;  and  Sohmont  ttfeeM  IvSgmmA  proeeedad  npon  a 
mutiMi ;  and  oar.  SartBury  Hm  waan  to  toach  the  beatte  of 
I  two  diaeJiJiw  widi  an  holy  dalliaiini^  raada  at  if  he  would 
re  paaiid  Kminani.  •  •  •  .  • 

Ikiuther  point  of  gieatiiMODTaniiiioo  and  peril  ia»  to  en- 
ft  tba  people  to  hear  eontrof  cniai^  and  all  kinda  of  doctrine. 
ff  eay  no  pit  of  the  ooimeel  of  Ood  ie  to  be  fomened, 
r  the  peeioe  defiranded^  ao  aa  the  diiRnrenoe  which  the 
i9rtlo  maketh  between  nulk  and  itning  meat  it  conlbuiided ; 
I  hie  pioeept  that  the  wtak  be  not  admitted  unto  queitioiie 
A  oeitfroreniei  taketh  no  place. 

Bitt  noit  of  all  ie  to  be  aoepeeted,  ae  a  teed  of  farther 
tmwmAtaotp  their  manner  of  handling  die  Seriptaree ;  for 
lOet  diojecek  ezpreei  Scriptoie  fiir  erenptiiiiw,  and  that  rhey 
M  in  a  manner,  deprired  toemtelvee  and  the  Uhordi  of  a  spe- 
d  help  and  pnpport,  by  embaeingtfae  authority  of  the  fathen^ 
If  ieaort.to  naked  examplei^  eonoeiled  infereneei  aiid  forced 
Miooa^  eoeh  aa  do  mine  into  all  certainty  of  religion. 
A"^''*'^  extremity  is  the  esceiiiTe  maguifying  of  that 
idiflfaoagfa  it  be  a  principal  and  moet  holy  iuatitution,  yet 
9i  its  limitf,  ae  all  tningt  elae  have.  We  see  wheresoever, 
a  manijer,  they  find  in  the  Scriptures  the  word  spoken  ot^ 
y  expound  it  of  preaching ;  tbey  have  made  it,  in  a  man- 
r,  of  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  supper,  to 
re  a  sermon  precedent ;  tbey  have,  in  a  sort,  annihilated  the 
i  of  liturgies  and  furms  of  divine  service,  although  the  house 
God  be  denominated  of  the  principal, ''  domus  orationis,*'  a 
ate  of  prayer,  and  not  a  house  of  preaching.  As  for  the 
e  of  the  good  monks  and  hermits  in  the  primitive  church, 
mow  tbey  will  condemn  a  man  as  half  a  papist  if  he  should 
liutain  them  as  other  than  profane  because  they  heard  no 
mons.  In  the  mean  time,  what  preaching  is,  and  who  may 
eaid  to  preach,  they  move  no  question ;  but,  as  far  as  I  see, 
Wf  man  that  presumeth  to  speak  in  chair  is  accounted  a 
nclier.  But  I  am  assured  that  not  a  few  that  call  hotly  for 
pfeaching  ministry  deserve  to  be  the  first  themselves  that 
mid  be  ex|)elled.  All  wliich  errors  and  misproceedings  they 
I  fortify  and  intrench  by  an  addicted  respect  to  their  own 
inious,  and  an  impatience  to  hear  contradiction  or  argu- 
mt;  yea,  1  know  some  of  them  that  would  think  it  a  tempt- 
I  of  God  to  hear  or  read  wliat  may  be  said  against  them  ;  as 
Aere  could  be  a  '*Quod  bonum  est  tenete,''*  without  au 
Omnia  probate,'*t  going  before. 

•  BaJtl  to  that  which  is  good,  f  Prove  all  tVi\i»g». 


^^K  bacok's  wobss. 

^If  I  kiinw  l\ie  wuik  of  cxhortiUCiiin  dolh  cli^efly  rest  iipnn  t 

^^u,  aiiil  (be;  have  lenl  and  bale  aF  siu  :  but  at^iii,  let  ri 

take  beed  thai  il  be  not  Irue  whbli  oiib  of  llirir  adveni 

said,  tlial  lliej  lisve  but  two  amaU  wauls,  kuawledge  aud  I 

IdHtly,  Hbalinever  be  pTetended,  die  peaple  is  no  mee 
bittiitoc,  but  mtlier  Ibe  quiet,  moileel,  priyale  auratl 
ai}d  Goufereucea  of  Ibe  learned.  "Qui  apud  tucapaccin 
quitirtj  uou  disceptat,  (ed  calunmialor."*  The  pien 
[ftilpit  would  bd  iteed  oud  discborged  uF  (bene  couteutii 
i^eitlier  promuLion  on  the  one  side,  nor  slorj  and  beat  dd 
utber,  uuijht  tu  cuntiuue  Ihase  cballmgei  and  caitde  al 
cross  and  otber  pbiceA;  but  Tatber  all  preacbeiH,  eapec^ 
all  eucb  BA  he  of  goad  temper,  and  have  wifidors  vitb 
acifucB,  DUgbt  to  inculcate  aud  beat  upon  a  peace,  lilHicCj 
euiceauce.  Neidiei  let  them  fear  Sulon'i  law,  wbicb  t 
pelled  iu  foctiouB  every  particular  pemou  to  range  binuel 
Ibe  one  aide  ;  uor  yet  the  fond  calumny  of  neulralitv ;  hii 

^ilber  beltec  or  woHe  Ibaii  eilbet  lit 


Its  modcratioD  and  impartialihr  qF  tone  would  . 
it  is  to  be  feared,  recomiuend  tins  paper  to  any  pari 
tlic  lime  when  it  wus  written ;  and  Bacon,  uuon  fur' 
conaiilenition  or  upon  advising  with  hia  friends,  prob 
saw  good  reason  for  !up[)resstn^  it.  Nor  would  it  ' 
been  veiy  acceptable  to  either  side  at  a  much  Inter 
even  tlian  that  at  which  it  was  Bctiially  published,  w 
the  greitt  struggle  between  the  established  church  and 
nonconfarmis^  was  renewed  with  more  earnestness 
evur  iu  the  next  century.  Any  chance  diat  auci 
exhortation  has  of  bdng  listened  to  is  only  when 
are  beginning  to  think  of  a  contest ;  end  it  hes  not  i 
chince  then.  So  long  as  the  state  of  thin§^  is  or  se 
tu  be  tolentily  tranquil,  the  dominant  side  reject! 
such  counsel  as  uncalled  tor  and  almost  treacherous ; 
when  the  storra  has  faiily  begun  it  soon  drowni 
mokea  men  deaf  to  all  sounds  but  its  own.  At  no ' 
indeed  is  such  advice  as  Bacon  here  gives  calculate 
produce  imtnediately  much  of  a  popular  impressioo 
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:er  a  long'  while  work  itseir  into  tho  general  mind  ; 
first  it  finds  ooiy  an  individnal  here  and  there  dis- 
to  receive  it,  Dud  they  arc  those  by  whom  it  is 
wfdcd.  It  was  addressed  without  rtfect  to  tho 
d  and  anpy  tempers  of  the  two  parties  on  the  eve 
Mvil  wot;  after  about  another  Imlf-century  itap- 
hal  the  excellent  Archbishop  Sancroft  eoIlBted 
irecfed  both  the  Advertisement  and  the  Coosider- 
ffith  great  care,  probably  with  the  view  of  rcpnb- 
them  in  aid  of  his  favourite  Bohcme  of  a  compre- 
1  of  tlic  Dissenters,  They  were  first  printed  Da 
w  hB»e  theni  from  the  copies  left  by  liim  in 
urno's  edition  of  Bacon's  works,  in  4  vols,  folio, 

diiconrsc  entitled  "  Certain  Considerations  tooch- 
I  better  Pacification  and  EdiGcation  of  the  Church 
rland"  is  longer  and  stiil  more  elaborate  then  the 
^rtixemeot ;"  but  it  consists  in  part  of  a  repetition 
e  things  in  that  earlier  paper,  and,  from  ffoing' 
nto  a  detdled  esamination  of  the  then  existing 
stances  of  the  Church,  is  not  throughout  of  so 
iileresC  for  all  (imos  und  seasons.  It  is  addressed, 
idy  mentioned,  to  King  James,  and  commences 

onity  of  your  Church,  excellent  Sovereign,  ii  a,  thing 

Cioiu  than  Ibe  union  of  four  tingdoma )  being  both 
:in  your  liappineM  may  conteud  with  your  wortbi- 
Saring  therefore  prpgamed,  not  without  your  Majesty's 
s  acceptation,  to  say  somewhat  on  llie  one,  I  am  the 
icouragnl  not  to  be  silent  on  the  other;  the  rather  be- 
:  it  an  argument  that  1  bare  travelled  in  before.  But 
n  commeudetb  a  word  spoken  in  season;  and  as  out 
-,  speaking  of  the  disceming  of  Masors,  saith,  "  When 
a  cloud  riling  iuthe  west,  jou  say  it  will  beasliower;'' 
r  Hajetty'i  rising  to  this  monarchy  in  the  west  |jattB  of 
Id,  doth  promise  B  sweet  and  fruitful  shower  of  many 
^upon  this  Church  and  commonwealth ;  a  shower  of  that 
ce  as  the  very  first  dews  and  drops  thereof  have  already 
!  Storms  and  winds  throughout  Christendom  ;  reducing 
I  face  of  Kurop«  to  a  moie  peaceable  aud  amiaVi\«  couu- 
'.  Bal  to  the  purpote. 
■erj  true,  tbat  time  wclesiaattcal   tnatten  ftte  ftiuvw 


uot  prupfrly  appertiiiuiiiK  io  my  pr^'fusion;  wLlch  I  WM 
so  iaconiiilernle  but  [a  object  to  myttU ;  but  Hiidiitg  thai 
many  timnKen  lliat  a  man  Ibat  atuidoli  olT,  and  tomei 
rvniuved  from  a  plot  oT  ground,  dulli  bettiT  luivrf  it  and 
cover  it  tUnn  tliose  wliich  arft  upon  it,  T  thouglit  it  not  ina 
BibltfUiit  thntl,  iisalDjfcer-on,mighl  cait  miiiB  ejei  upon  ■ 
tilings  which  tbe  ocfori  thcmieUei,  npeciillj  (ome  being 
terested,  Bomt!  led  iU]d  aildictei],  aomc  declared  and  eoga 
did  tiotor  wnuld  not  >ee.  Aiid  Itnowii^ft,  in  my  coiucie 
whereto  God  beoreih  witn™,  that  Die  thingi  which  1  a 
•peoV,  ipring  out  of  no  Teiii  of  popularity,  ostentaliun,  derii 
iioielty,  partiality  to  either  aido,  diapotition  to  iiitermeddla, 
atiy  tbelikeleav^n^  Imay  conceive  hope,  that  what  I  vani 
depth  of  judgment  may  be  con  ulety  oiled  inaimplicity  aiidi 
ceiily  nf  aflection.  But  of  all  Ihinga  Ihii  did  most  anim 
tne  i  ihat  I  fouud  in  iIkh  oiiiiiioni  of  mine,  which  I  hnve  Ii 
held  and  ejf-  ■ 


jr  Mujerty  halh  puUiilipd  of  yi 
',  and  rooilerate  aense,  in  Iheai 
■e  well  eipreiaed  to  (he  nucld,  lliat  there  ii  iirfiued  fa 


An  culogiiim  upon  Jamea  rollows,  in  part  the  k 
with  that  al'terwarda  iiwerteJ  in  the  beginning  of 
Ailvoncenie/U  t^  Learning  ;  and  then,  before  cnlei 
iijian  the  special  matters  in  dispute,  two  objections 
lakf'n  up  which  directly  confront  ond  oppose  themBel 
to  reformation  ;  the  firEt,  that  it  is  against  good  policj 
innovate  anything  in  churcb  niattcra ;  the  other,  that 
reformation  mu5£  be  after  one  platfbi'in,  or  plan.  " 
b  jiart  of  what  is  advonced  touching  tbc  first ; — 

For  l)ie  tlrit  of  tlieie,  it  ia  excellently  aaid  by  Ibe  propl 
"  Slate  auper  visa  antiquat.  et  videte,  qusiiam  lit  v' 
Tern,'el  ambulule  ineS.  •  So  aahe  doth  iiotaay,  "  S 

wiaeiuiJ  moderate  perBoni.  ciialoin  aij.l  usage  ubtuinetb  tbat 

•  Slaiid  fast  in  the  old  ways,  and  aee  what  ia  righteoi 
mmAiU'd  walk  ill  that. 
^■pKuitl /hat  iiilbe  old  W!i>-i,  and  viaVU  rnvVitn- 


J  diicuvn,  iUid  tdke  a  vi«w ;  but  it  u  iiu  vorraiit  to  giiiiia 
in>[]uGt  tlicm ;  a jmt  ground,  I  »j,it i«  of  ileliberatioD,  but 
'  direction.  But  uii  llie  olhir  aide,  vfao  knnwelli  uut  tliat 
ii  truly  cDinpired  to  a  Blreain  that  carrietli  down  fregli 
urewaleriiulolLal  Bfllt  (cfl  of  corruption  wliieli  enTirooelh 
iiuari  actioni.  Aud  tLerefore  if  man  riiall  not  by  Lis  in- 
f,  Tirtue,  and  policy,  ai  it  were  with  an  oar,  row  Bgaiiiit 
ream  and  inclination  of  time;  all  iiistilutioiis  artd  oidi- 
*,  l«  lliey  iierer  (o  pure,  will  corrupt  aritl  degenErate. 
KOt  to  loi'dle  thii  matlvr  c»tnnioii-pluce  like,  I  would 
uk,  Mliy  the  civil  alate  shuulil  lie  pur^ied  ntiJ  reitured  by 
and  MhulMome  Iswa,  made  every  lliinl  or  funrlti  year  in 
iment  utemlilecS,  devitiug  remediei  oa  fsit  ai  time  treed- 
iicliief;  aiid  contrariwise  Ilie  ecclesiastical  date  sliould 
nHilinue  upon  the  dregi  of  time,  aodn-ceiTenotilteKiliuii 
oc  llieie  live-iuid-riHly  yean  and  more!  If  any  man  shall 
'-,  dial  if  the  like  IiilermisiiDn  had  been  uied  in  civil  cauies 
tlie  eiTOr  had  not  been  great;  aurely  the  wiadom  of  Itio 
.om  halb  been  otberwiae  in  experience  for  Ihtec  hundred 
space  at  least.  But  if  it  be  aaid  to  me,  that  there  ia  a 
Mice  between  civil  cauaea  and  eccleaiasticol,  lljey  may  ai 
ell  me  that  chutchei  and  chapeta  need  no  reparations, 

dilBpiJatiDtif  of  the  inward  anil  apiriluBj  edilicaliona  of 
hurch  of  God  ore  in  all  timea  as  great  aa  the  outward  atid 
iiil.  Sure  I  am  that  the  very  word  and  style  of  reform* 
used  by  our  Saviour,  "  Ab  initionon  tuU  stc,"*  waa  ap* 

to  church  mallen,  and  those  of  the  higheat  nature,  con- 

ig  tbe  law  moral 

ere  lemaincth  yet  on  objection,  rather  of  iiiaplcioD  than 
son ;  and  yet  such  a<  I  tliink  maketh  a  great  impceaaion 
!  miiida  of  very  wise  and  well  effected  personi,  wliich* 
it  it' way  be  given  to  uiutaliou,  though  it  be  in  taking 
abuies,  yet  it  may  lo  acquaint  men  with  sweetness  of 
>  aa  it  will  undermine  the  stability  even  of  that  wbich 
nd  and  good.  Tliis  surely  had  been  a  good  and  true 
tion  in  the  ancient  contentions  and  divisions  between  the 
land  the  senate  of  Rome;  where  things  were  carried 
!  appeliles  of  multitudes,  wbicb  can  never  keep  within 
>mpMi  of  any  moderation  :  but,  these  tilings  beuig  wilh 
have  OD  orderly  passage,  under  a  king  who  hatli  a  ro^al 


'  It  baib  not  brni  to  fcom  (he  beginning. 


powrT  anil  approved  judgtn«nl,  slid  kiuiwetb  ai  well  the  n 
■iireorilimgimlUmalureof  Ihom-,  jtii  turelya  nwdlsHi 
For  ih^y  litcd  not  dcmbl  but  yonr  Mnjesly,  with  llio  oilrio 
joui  caoncil,  will  diicsm  wlul  tilings  txe  intcimiiigled ! 

wrapped  and  entangled,  aitbeonn  cannot  be  pulled  up  with 
endangering  the  otlter;  anil  wliat  are  mingled  hut  s) 
ohulTanil  Ihe  cojn,  which  need  hul  a  fan  loaiil  and  «Ter  tit 
So  roiiih  Ihetefure  tot  the  flrat  point,  of  no  reformation  lo 
adtuitleil  at  all. 

In  regard  to  the  acrond  point,  that  there  should 
but  one  tbrm  of  discipline  in  all  churches.  fiHCon  odn 
that  it  is  a  matter  about  which  vulunies  hiivc  been  « 
piled,  and  that  cannot  llicn^nre  be  fully  ar^ed  in  b 
apace;  but,  he  adda,  "I,  for  my  part,  do  confeae,  t 
in  revdvin^  the  Scriptures  I  could  never  find  any  ii 
thing;  but  that  Rod  had  left  the  like  4iberty  to 
Church  ^Temmenl  as  he  had  done  to  the  riril  gava 
mrnt ;  to  be  varied  according  to  time,  and  place,  i 
accidents,  which  nevertheless  bis  high  ami  dirine  n 
vidcnce  doth  order  and  dispose."  He  then  proceedt 
tlia  particular  oucfitiona  of  confroversj,  or  rather 
rel'umiation  ;  anil  considers,  in  suceeaslon,  the  Gov« 
ment  of  Bishops;  the  Liturgy,  Ccremoniea,  and  St 
Bcription;  the  demand  for  a  Preaching  Mimstry;  1 
alleged  abuse  of  Excommunication  ;  Non-It^aidenti,  ■ 
Flanilities ;  the  proviiion  to  be  made  for  sulGcieDt  Ma 
tenanee  of  tlie  Clergy.  Upon  al!  these  subjects  the  I 
dination  of  his  opinion  is,  aa  in  the  former  paper,  fr^ 
jniddle  course,  as  the  most  likely  to  prove  generallyKi 
^ing  and  compreliensivc,  and  for  a  Eacrifice  of  in 
forms  and  other  non-essentials  t 
Yet  he  is  far  from  approving  of  all  the  r 
mands  of  the  opponents  of  the  established  (ystcm. 
will  be  sufticicQt  that  wc  giro  what  he  says  o:  " 
ing  Ministry : — 

To  apeak  of  a  leunied  miniitry  :  it  ig  tme  that  tb*  VM 
oess  of  llw  paBtora  and  ministera  is  of  all  oilier  point!  of  ralij 
f he  mott  lamtnary  i  I  do  not  lay  the  giealeit,  but  the  i 
'     »id«  the  rat:  ballietian,  »o m^  MHienSMuSA 


Fnt  while  tbej  iovcigb  sguinit  ■  dumb  miuiitiy 
■0  «afy  and  too  nniaiMeuiMia  oa  alluwiuice  of  iiicli 
4i)t  jinacbert ;  JiBVing  not  Tespect  eiiLiugfa  ta  Ibeie 
Mbu  ■tU.  which  are  liaiidiiiBida  to  divinity  ;  not 
^  to  ;ran,  eicepC  it  be  in  cDw  of  extraorilisarr 
){iect  cnuiigli  to  thd  gift  itKll^  which  many  time* 
L  Fur  God  furbid,  that  ereij  iniin  that  ana  toka 
'  boldliHa  tu  speak  an  honr  together  in  ■  church, 
,  ihould  be  admitted  far  ■.  preacher,  tltDugh  ha 
nwelL  1  Itimir  therciia  great  litituile  in  gifli^ 
rariety  in  auditoriei  and  congiegalioiiA ;  but  yit 
"  aliquid  iiiflmiim,""  below  which  jou  cught  iiot 
Voc  you  niiut  lalher  leave  the  uk  to  gbalu  M  it 
jud,  than  put  uiiWDithy  hands  [a  holil  jl  ap.  And 
ill  Ggd't  linnple,  we  are  warned  rather  to  "  put  our 
mr  mouth  than  lo  uller  theffictiliceof  fbola.''  And 
I  be  juttly  thought,  Ibat  amongtt  mail  j  caiiKi  of 
iieh  are  niiferably  met  in  our  age,  u  idiiimi  and 
,  pmbne  KotGiigi  in  holy  matten  and  otben;  it 
lit  that  diven  do  adventure  to  handle  the  word  of 
tr*  unlit  and  luiworthy.  And  herein  I  would  haio 
ike  me,  as  if  1  would  entol  curioiij  and  aJTected 
which  is  31  much  on  th<^  oth^r  aide  lo  be  disliked, 
lalheiimandicandal  aa  well  aa  the  other :  forvba 
a  cfiended  atone  that  cometh  into  rhepulpit  asif  ha 
Ibeitsgetoplay  poitiorpriiei!  neither  onthe  otbw 
wld  diacourage  any  who  bath  any  tolerable  gtfL 

thia  point]  ground  lime  couiiderationa : — flra^ 
(Tt  not  reqniiite  to  renew  that  good  exarciM  which 
1  in  thii  Church  lome  yean,  and  afterwards  pat 
der  indeed  from  (he  Church,  in  regard  of  tone 
f,  iDGonvcoieiit  forthow  timca;  and  yet  againit  tfa« 
ipinioD  oTane  of  the  greatett  and  graveitprelatei 
,  and  wai  eoinmouly  called  propfanytng;  which 
'hat  Ui«  tiiiiii*len  within  a  precinct  did  meat  upon 

a  miniiler  tliat  was  president,  and  an  auditory  ad* 
(Dtlemeo  or  oibn  penoos  of  leiiure^  Then  every 
[naively,  beginning  with  the  yonngeal,  did  bundla 
t  MDa  part  of  Seriplura,  ipaiding  Nveimlly  Kiiaa 


quBttei  of  Bii  linui  or  hellei,  and  in  the  wliole  aome  Iwo 
Slid  ID  (he  excrciMlieiug  begun  and  coadudeil  nilli  pray 
the  prnidrnt  glviixg  a  texl  fur  the  Ddxt  meBliiig,  llieasni 
vat  diwulved.  Aod  this  was,  u  I  lake  it,  a  fuctiiight' 
cise:  which,  in  my  ojiinidtir  wu  (he  beat  way  to  Trai 
(lain  up  presehcrs  to  handle  ibe  word  of  God  na  it  oiigl 
handled,  that  hath  hem  practised.  For  we  see  orato 
''    'r  ileclamatiDna,  lawyer!  have  their  moots,  logi 


sophiimi,  Biid  every  pra 

lice  of  science  huth  an  exercise  of 

dition  aiid  iNitialioii  bef 

re  men  come  to  Ihe  life ;  only  pre 

iiig,  which  ia  (he  wottliie 

amirajwaiilelhaiiiiitrodu 

ction,  and  ii  veiiluted  nnd  rushed 

allheflnf.   H..luiitolhl 

exercise  of  (he  prophecy  I  would 

thcM  two  additions:  the 

one,  thataftertiiiseieraise,  which 

some  (lilt  [mblic,  there  n 

tlie  other,  and  especially  the  elder  sort  (he  younger,  of  any 
(hut  ]iad  ]HUied  in  (lie  exercise,  in  matter  or  manner,  una 
and  uncomely  :  and  in  anor^,  might  mutually  uiemchac 

niitfr;  for  public  repiehension  were  to  be  debarred.  Tbe 
additioD  Iluit  1  mean  is,  that  the  same  exercise  were  lued  i 
uiiivetsities  f*r  young  divines  Iwfore  Iheypresumed  to  pr 
og  well  at  in  llie  country,  for  miiiialeta.  For  they  hare  In 
culleges  an  exerciae  called  a  common-place,  which  can  i 
degree  be  so  pmtitable,  being  but  the  speech  of  one  man  s 
rime.  And  if  il  be  feaied  that  it.ma^  be  occAsion  to  . 
men's  spocchea  for  cnnlraveruea,  it  is  rosily  lemtdied,  by  i 
strict  prohibition,  tliat  matters  nf  cmitiovetay  lending  any 
to  llie  violating  or  diaqulelins  Ihe  peace  of  llie  Church,  bt 
Iiitndled  or  entered  into,-  which  nrohihiliun,  in  regard  thei 
ever  to  lie  a  ifrave  [lemon  president  oi  moderator,  t 
fruatrated.  Tlie  secund  coiuideration  is,whethait  ... 
convenient  there  ihauld  be  a  more  exact  probation  and 
miuation  of  ministers;  namely,  that  Ibe  bisbapi  do  not  on 
aluu^  but  by  advice ;  and  then  that  ancient  holy  order  ol 
Church  might  be  revived  ;  by  the  which  the  hishup  did  on 
minislert  bnt  at  four  aet  times  of  the  year;  which  i 
"  Quatuor  lempora ;"  which  are  now  called  Embn-weel 
being  tliooght  lit  (o  accompany  so  hl({h  au  action  with  gi 
fluting  and  prayer,  and  sermoos  and  all  holy  exercises 

ihe  names  likewise  nf  ihuse  Itiat  were  to  be  ordained,  were 

ILbeii  aome  days  before  Iheir  ordination ;  to  the  end  except 
™.-_j..  (^  takta,  if  just  oaaae  were.    The  third  oanaideralio 


r 


u 


4ii  if  Oeone of  tht  CAonh  of  Bnglmd b«^  tet  werea  cox 
filitioa  taken  of  all  Uw  nroehiaa  ohmdiM^  alloWiiig  the  aui< 
ff  inch  BM  wffo  too  tnuul  and  adjacent,  and  again  a  comput 
Ilia  to  ba  taken  of  tbe  penont  who  were  worthy  to  be  paston 
ani  upon  the  said  aocount  if  it  hXi  out  that  there  are  mat 
mn  oiurehei  than  paiton,  then  of  nece«ity  reeourae  most  1 
lidtoonaof  theie  remedieB;  either  that  pluralities  must  1 
aOowetl,  especially  if  yon  can  by  pennutation  make  the  ben 
leei  noio  compatible ;  or  that  ibete  be  allowed  preachers 
fcava  a  more  general  charge^  to  supply  and  serve  by  tui 
fariihca*nnftinnsbed :  fiv  that  some  cnurches  should  be  pi 
tUM  of  paston  able  to  teach,  and  others  wholly  destitul 
avHWth  to  mo  to  be  against  the  communion  of  saints  ai 
CW^rians,  and  against  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church. 

Than  is  an  imfiiiid»ed  Dialogue  of  Bacon's,  entitle 
"An  Advartiseaieiit  touching  an  Holy  War,  written 
lh»  ymc  1632/'  which  it  pntij  <ii  a  tiieological  ch 
iMtar;  bat  it  may  be  laid  to  rdafee  more  directly 
ianagn  pcditics,  and  we  dull  therefore  reserve  it  till "« 
oone  to  his  political  writings,  among  which  it  has  be( 
commonly  reckoned. 

His  remaining  theological  compositions  arc  only  a  fc 
short  pieces.     The  first  is  his  **  Confession  of  Faith, 
first  published  in  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  twelve  pages, 
1641 ;  then  in  the  Remains,  1648 ;  then  by  Rawley, 
the  Besuscitatio,  1657.     Of  its  authenticity,  therefor 
there  can  be  no  doubt.     It  exists  also  in  various  man 
scripts  in  the  British  Museum :  one  copy  (Birch  M 
4263)  Mr.  Montagu  conceives  to  be  in   Bacon's  ov 
hand-writing.     In  the  Remains  the  Confession  is  stat< 
to  have  been  written  by  him  about  the  time  when  he  w 
Solicitor-General   (a.d.  1607-1612).     It  is  admitted 
be  a  perfectly  orthodox  exposition  of  the  leading  do 

Itrincs  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  held  by  the  Church 
£ngland  ;  and  it  lias  all  Bacon's  usual  luminousness  ai 
force  of  expression.  The  following  arc  perhaps  its  mc 
noticeable  particulars  : — He  declares  his  belief,  that,  aft 
his  creation  in  the  divine-  image,  **  Man  made  a  tot 
defection  from  God,  presuming  to  imagine  that  the  cor 
mandracnts  and  prohibitions  of  God  were  not  the  vulea 
good  and  evil,  but  that  good  and  evil  had  their  own  \>y 
SjAes  and  beginnings,  and  lusted  after  the  kno\s'\cAg< 


^fbae  imagined  bediming? ;  ta  the'  enit  to  dFj)en 
^^■■re  upon  God's  will  reveali^d,  but  iipnn  hinisf-ll'in 
own  light  as  a  God  ;  tban  the  which  there  eouM  n 
a  sin  more  opposite  to  the  whole  law  of  God."  1 
the  subject  of  the  Inrnmatton  his  statempiit  is,  ' 
the  Word  did  not  only  take  flesh,  or  was  joined  to 
but  was  made  flesh,  though  without  confusion  of 
stance  or  nature ;  so  as  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  am 
cver-hLessed  Son  of  filarj  was  one  person ;  so  one,  i 
bleBsed  Vli^ia  uiay  be  truly  and  cetholiclj  i 
Ueipara,  the  Mother  of  God ;  so  one,  as  there  is  no 
in  universal  nature,  not  that  of  the  soul  and  body  of  i 
so  perfect."  Another  article  is,  "  That  the  Church  hat 
power  over  the  Sc^nptures  to  teach  or  command 
thing  contrary  to  the  u'l'itt^i  word,  but  is  the  arkwl 
in  the  tulles  of  the  first  Testament  were  kept  and 
served ;  tliat  is  to  say,  tlie  Church  hath  only  the  cub 
and  deliTery  over  of  the  Scriplurea  committed  mito 
same  ;  tof^her  with  the  interpretation  of  them,  but 
only  as  ia  conceived  from  themselves."  This  is  a 
distinct  and  fair  itatement  of  the  right  of  interpret! 
as  claimed  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  di 
ence  unon  that  point  between  the  Englbb  Oiurc' 
Churct  of  Rome,  which  latter  aeaerts  (he  right 

Srcting  absolutely  and  without  any  restriction,  from 
ition  or  by  mere  auth-oriCy  as  well  as  from  lights 
nishcd  by  the  Scriptures  themselves.  The  foUowin[ 
the  concluding  nrlicleB: — 

Thnt  ihere  ii  alio  an  holy  sccepsaion  in  llie  propliels  ( 
New  TeBlauiMit  and  FnHiere  tit  (bit  Chiirdi,  from  the  lime  t 
■poalles  and  disctplefi  whiuh  mw  out  Saviour  in  the  flcih, 

•coniQmmalion  of  (W  work  of  ihe  miiiijtry;  wliich  pt 
called  from  God  by  gift,  or  inwud  anoiiitiog;    ani 
ition  of  God  lollowed  b;  an  nulwan!  calling  and  ocdin 
■e  Church. 
believt  that  the  souls  of  such  at  die  in  the  Lonl  artbli 
real;  from  their  Uboncs,  anil  enjoy  the  iijfht  uf  God,  y 
aalhey  are  In  eipaetalion  nf  a  Tanher  levelalion  of  their  j 
in  fhelastday.     <ltwhich  irme  all  flesh  gf  vnnn  s\ia\\  aiii 
he  eliangmt.  and  shall  apjiear  and  receive  ftninlraoi' 
Vttrtial  jiijgm ent;  and  the  glorv  of  Ibe  saints  i\iBl\  liien\ 
^B^  Hf^dvm  ahnll    he  ~\ven  up  lo  GoA  t\ie  ^'^'■'*«» 


TBR  I-BBn(.0H3IC>tX  ^KKXB. 


le;  iLe  second,  ibe  time  nrUiemyelirf, 
iliiiiieili  from  tW  atHma  lu  Hie  iliuululion  of  Ike 
iii  Itie  Ihlril,  Ihc  time  uf  Hid  revelaliun  of  the  sons  of 
Icti  tiiue  19  the  lost.  Olid  it  everlustingiritljQiitchaDge. 

^t  of  theae  pieces  that  falls  to  "be  notiopd  is  en- 
The  CliaiBciera  of  a  Believing  Cbristkn,  in 
s  and  secmingf  Codtrsdtctions."  It  is  said  to 
1  first  published  by  itself  in  1645 ;  it  is  included 
olJcction  of  Remaini  published  in  1648;  a 
n)pj'  a  stated  to  bare  been  found  among  the 
f  Archbishop  Sancroft;  but  it  does  not  appear 
tesusdtatLo ;  it  is  nowhere  noticed  either  hy 
IT  Tenison  ;  and  no  nmnugcript  of  it  is  knotva 
In  these  rimiinatanccs  itsautheiitieily  has  been 
Ke  do  not  see  any  thin^  either  in  the  style  or  in 
am!  intention  of  (Jio  paper  which  should  make 
f  to  have  been  written    by  Bacon-*     lie  has 

if  an  jr  leader  vonMiee  oil  Ihe  evidence  stated  at  full 
lan  full  length,  he  may  morl  to  Mr.  Monla^'i  Pre- 
e  Seventh  Volume  of  hia  edition  of  Bacon'aWorkl, 
[ivi.  to  p.  il.  inclusive.  This  is  altogether  one  of 
remarkable  of  Mr.  Montagu's  Prefaces,  peihatathe 
irkable  of  them  nil.  To  the  usual  iiiutidalion  and 
'  digre»ive  mailer,  all  btit  svamping  the  material  or 
facta,  is  in  this  iuatanceailded  the  pecullarit^nf  a 
CRiination  of  the  disquisition,  without  explanation  or 
liter  only  tlie  first  tbird  part  of  ihe  proposed  ground 
(Mieovet'.  we  have  theTheological  Tracts,  designated 
'inl,  or  al^least  four  of  the  eight,  described  anddis- 
di  the  most  difluse  minuteness  of  detail,  the  last  foot 
iticed  all  in  half  a  page  and  then  the  Miscellaneoos 
il  the  Judicial  Charges  and  Tracts,  forming  the  Second 
I  Divisions,  quietly  omitted,  as  if  «oine  leaves  w«retocn 
volume.  Ana  ffpographical  curiosity,  too,  flHstTC- 
pAsi/f  wllhoat  ill  match  in  modem  Viteiatuie.  tl^a^Vj 
>flhe  terenleen  volaiara  of  this  standaiA  editTOiv  o? 
tL  l"  '''^"  *°  ^"""  *^^^  printed  from  ixmsM 
mughuut  tbig  Preface  ths  compOBUoi  Viaa  e».eiM 


the  one  to  the  other.  A  remarkable  n 
^lining  of  the  Ninth  Book  of  tlic  Jfe  A\  _. 
arum,  tni^ht  almost  seem  to  have  been  written  for  aa  i 
troduclJon  to  these  Paradotca: — "  PranogotinaDeitoti 
liominem  comjilectitur ;  ^-c.  ;"  that  is,  "The  prerogati 
of  God  comprehends  the  whole  man,  and  stretches  o 
ourrcason  not  IcBBthan'OTcr-our  will ;  Bothatmanmurt 
nounce  himself,  and  draw  near  to  God,  in  ,his  univei 
being.  Wherefore,  as  we  are  bound  to  obej  the  div 
law,  altbou^  our  will  struggle  against  it,  in  like  mtmi 
we  must  believe  the  word  of  God  even  when  it  shoclu  i 
reason.    For  if  we  believe  only  such  things  as  are  agr 

author ;  which  is  no  more  tlinn  what  we  iire  wont  to 

even  to  a  siispetted  witness liy  how  much  t 

divine  mystery  ia  the  more   revolting  and  incredible, 

binuelf  with  no  cnmmon  skill  and  success  to  turn  nearly  ev 
thini  ur  fotirlli  lentencs  iiilu  a,  puizle.  LM  tlm  reader  for 
stance  tty  what  lie  can  mate  of  llie  Mlowiii)r:— [Tbi«  traot 
thuBnntioed  by  Archbishop  Teiiison  in  the  "Bacouiana."  "  ' 
Coiiftisiuu  of  Fattii,"  writlen  by  him  in  English,  and 
into  Lulin  by  Doctiii  Rawley-,  upon  wbich  [here  wsi 
correipoiideiice  betueen  Dr,  Mnyiiivaiitig  and  Dr.  llawley, 
the  urchbiabiip,  in  deaciibing  tlie  loifers  tu  Lord  BacoDi  w 
"The  Second  is,  a  letter  frtmiDr.  Maynworing-  to  Di.  Ranli 
oonMniing  liis  lordiliip's  '  CatifMsiiin  of  FaiHi,']— Or  of  l" 
begiiuiini  of  one  of  tlie  tiuUa: — [filackbum,  )t>  Ihe  foutlli 
lume  or  his  edition  ul  Bucon.  a.d.  1730,  p.  43S,  sayi,  '^^t 
Lisliop  Soncrufl  has  reQecled  sr>nie  credit  on  them  by  a  can 
review,  having  in  very  many  Inttancea  corrected  and  ~ 
iLem  Bit  the  jiress  :  amoog  Ihe  olljer  iinqurEtiuned  iii 
his  lordship,  I  annex  some  of  the  paisagei  from  Btackbu 
where  Archblslicp  SuticroU  is  mGiilianod.]  The  publicali 
of  this  standard  edJliuii  hegnn,  H  liKle  lu  the  surprise  of  I 
subscribers,  with  the  Seaaid  votiime  and  »hen  the  First  t 
lowed  it  appeared  wllh  cancels  for  no  fewer  tlian  twenty-iei 
pages  iiidiflereutpitts  of  its  predecessor;  bn(  after  this  slriki 
liluttratioa  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  (hat  the  reader  mi] 

B'beleft  (omakethe  

luijra  fur  iiimadf, 
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cb  the  more  honour  do  we  render  to  God  in  believ- 
:  it,  and   so    much    the  nobler  ia  the  TJclory  of  our 

;h And  indeed,  if  we  will  ti'uly  consider  it, 

s  a  higher  use  of  the  mind  to  believe  than  to  know, 
we  ciui  know  in  this  state  of  esiBfence.     For  in  know- 

■  we  are  acted  U]ion  by  sense,  which  ia  reflected  from 
terial  objects;  but  in  believing,  by  spirit,  which  is  the 
rtbier  agent.     It  is  otherwiae  in  the  state  of  glory  ; 

then  faith  ahnll  cease,  and  we  shiJI  know  even  as  wo 

■  known."*  Rend  with  this  explanation,  the  Paradoxes 
•  perfi-ctly  consistent  with  every  thing  else  that  Bacon 
s  written  j  they  conhun  no  imjiiety  or  infidelity,  but 
!  in  fact  only  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
bject  must  have  presented  itself  to  him  when  he  brought 
I  ingenious,  refiuiiig,  antithetical  mind  to  bear  upon  it. 
lere are  thirty-four  of  them  in  all  {  but  the  following 
ly  suffice  for  a  sample : — 

I.  A  Chiiitiou  ia  ooe  tliot believei  ttiingi  hi)  ceaton  caimoC 
DpreliaHli  liebouifui  thingi  which  neither  he  nor  any  man 
le  ever  «tw  :  he  lahaura  for  that  which  lie  knuweth  he  ihsll 
itt  obtain  i  yi'[  in  lheis«ue,bii  belief nppea™  notio  be  fulso; 
[  bofie  maVos  biin  not  uhameil ;  hii  labuur  it  iiol  in  vdin. 

ncj.  He  i(  10  aaliuned  a*  that  he  datei  not  open  hia  moiilh 
foie  God  i  and  yet  be  comes  with  boldneu  to  God,  awl  oski 
D  any  thing  lie  riee<l>.  He  is  <o  humble  as  to  acknowledge 
lueirto  deierve  iiDtblng  hut  evil)  and  yet  belierei  that  Gtril 
mis  him  all  good.  He  is  one  that  fears  always,  yet  ii  as  bold 
a  lioD.  He  ia  oDen  sorrowful,  yet  alwaya  rejoicing ;  many 
Da  coinplainiii;,  yet  alwaya  giting  of  tbanka.  He  is  moat 
>ly-minded,   yet  the   gieateat  lupirer;  moat  coDtenleil,  yet 

34.  He  i)  often  loaaed  and  shaken,  yet  ia  as  Mount  Sion ; 
is  a  serpent  and  a  dove;  a  lamb  and  a  lion  ;  a  reed  and  a 

iar.  He  ia  lometimea  so  troubled,  that  he  Ibinka  nothing  to 
true  in  leligioii;  yet  if  be  did  ibink  bo,  be  could  not  at  all 
troubled.     He  thinks  aomelimei  Ibat  God  bath  no  mercy  for 

m,  yet  leaolvei  lu  dieiii  the  punuitoFit.     He  Iwlieves,  like 
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AbralAni,  agkinst  liiijie,  and  Elmugli  be  cBUDOt-iuuneT  G 
logic,  yet,  niHi  tiie  woman  of  Caiuaa,  he  hopes  lo  prevail  i 
the  Tbemric  of  imporluiiilj. 

33.  Hia  tleitth  makeiiiDtaDendoniiiD,  HU  aou!  nhkli 
(lutinlobis  body,  Isnol  la  be  perTeclFil  wilhoul  bisbodj  j 
h'lB  Boul  u  more  happy  wliea  it  Ja  separated  froQi  liii  biidy, 
vthen  it  wa«  joined  unto  it:  And  bii  Lody,  lliongh 
ill  pieces,  burnt  to  aaheBf^nmnd  to  powder,  turned  to  rotten 
eUhII  beuoloMr. 

34.  Hii   advocate,  bis  aurely  aball  Ubii  jud^;  biarr 

and  delilement  shall  be  raised  iu  iucotru^ilinii  and  glory  ;  t 
finite  oeatuTB  aluiil  puaacn  aii  inlioile  liappinew.  Glury 
GoU. 

01'  Bacon's  fimi  belief  net  only  in  the  general  fru 
CbriBtianit;,  but  in  all  its  most  luyslerioiu  doctrine 
commonly  received,  no  doubt  can  be  enterloiaecl  by. 
mind  tbat  has  come  without  prejudice  to  ifac 
Ilia  writings.  He  has  indted  been  charged  i 
times  by  aome  CDnlroversialiats  of  the  ultra-Roman  p 
with  omplo/ing  so  many  [irofcssions  of  faith  and  p 
merely  to  maalc  Lis  real  conrictiona  from  the  vulnr  < 
while  he  has  at  the  same  lime,  it  ii  pretended,  in  ol 
passages  either  allowed  the  truth  lo  escape  him  inad' 
tently,  or  purposely  taken  cnre  to  make  himself  ui£ 
ently  inlelllgiible  to  the  more  diEcerniog  reader.  But 
is  the  mere  vimlcnce  and  lunacy  of  party  hatred. 
whole  strain  of  what  Bacon  bos  writtni,  it  may  be  s 
affirmed,  without  the  exception  of  a  «ngle  sente 
testifies  to  his  mind  being  made  up  in  favour  of  the  ti 
of  Revelation.  And  that. not  from  mere  education, 
use  and  wont,  but  from  reflection  and  cxsmimttioo 
himself.  Ue  waa  evidently  a  great  reader  of  thetriog 
works;  he  displays  u  Jandliar  acquaintance  with 
learning  both  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  of  polemict 
well  as  with  the  Scriptures;  and  at  the  same^time  olf 
expositions  and  ar^^uinenls  have  the  unmtslak cable  a 
having  mingled  with  and  taken  their  colour  from  his  ( 
mmd.  Besides,  it  is  to  luisconceive  Bai 
balh  ratdlectual  and  moral,  to  suppose  him  to  have  b 
a  person  likclv.  in   (he  age  in  whi^  he  lived,  t 
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le  crcird  into  doubt  or  infidelity.  He  nss  as 
3  have  tried  (o  raise  a  rebellion  in  the  land  on 
lestioQ  of  practical  politics.  And  his  genius  was 
ical  uid  sanguine,  not  at  all  Eceplical  ;  what  it 
id  in  was  the  buildinr  up  and  cnibclliiihing  of 

of  opinion  ;  it  would  have  been  far  more  apt  in 
to  employ  itself  in  inventing  new  supports  for  such 
in  B3  Christianity— »o  atiniulating  to  both  the 
ind  the  imagination — than  in  searcbing  with  cold 
yiical  subtlety  for  insuffidoney  or  weakness  in 
^aa  which  nten  commonly  relied. 
ng  hit  Iheological  works  are  inserted  four  Prayers, 
jert  of  which  wss  first  published  in  the  Memains 
,  and  is  there  entitled  "  A  Prayer  made  and  used 
ate  Lord  Chancellor."  But  another  first  prinled 
Second  Part  of  the  Jteaiscitatio  (16S1),  and  there 

"APrajor  or  PsaJni  marie  bymy  Lord  liacon. 
Hot  of  England,"  is  far  mare  intereatiog,  both  aa 
xtatton  and  from  the  dreum»tanees  in  which  it 

lo  have  been  written.  Mr,  Montagu  hai  hinted 
ion  of  its  passible  non -authenticity,  founded  on 

whether  the  Second  Part  of  the  Hextifcitatio, 
li  published  in  the  name  and  during  the  lil'c  of 
,  nevertheless  may  not  contain  some  matter  of 
Bacon  was  not  the  author  and  which  may  have 
itrodueed  by  the  bookseller  without  the  eancdon 
professed  editor.  But  fortunately  there  eiiats  in 
tisb  Museum  (Ayscough  MS.  4263),  a  copy  of 
Iyer  in  the  handwriting  of  Rawley'g  amanuensis, 
HMt  probd^lj  the  copy  from  which  it  was  printed 
JieaiKitalio.  'Fh'a  is  more  satisfactory  tlian  the 
B  ni  No.  267  of  the  Tatlcr,  understood  to  be  by 
D,  that  the  Prayer,  with  the  title  we  have  given, 
Immd  amonest  his  lordship's  papers,  written  with 
a  hand: "  the  heading  in  Question  is  certainly  not 
acoQ  himself  would  naturally  have  prefiied  to  it. 
■yer  must  have  been  composed,  as  will  be  per- 
after  he  had  ceased  to  be  Chancellor,  or  at  least 
e  ttoriB  belbre  which  he  fell  bad  burst  upon  hinv. 
wmposition  of  eminent  beauty,  combining  e\«\aL' 
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IS  high  a  di^grce  m  any  tl 

Mini  gririoui  Lord  Gud,  my  merciful  Father,  from  my  y 
up,  my  Creator, my Rwleeiner,  my Cuiirurler.  Thou,  O  E 
(Dunilettaiiilieaccliesttheileplliiuicl  Mcreli  of  oil  lieort*: 
Bckiiuwledgot  the  uprighl  of  lieart  i  lliitn  jiiclgeat  ihe  b 
crile:  thou  pniidereit  mtni*  tluiitgliti  and  doiuga  a>  ia 

ami  crDoked  way*  cannot  be  hiU  from  tJiee. 

Hemenilier,  O  Lord,  how   lliy  Bervaiit  lialh  walked  h 
lliee :  iGiRember  what  I  hare  Ilnl  oouglil,  and  what  hath 
jH-iiidpal  ill  my  iiileiilioui.     I  hare  loved  thy  ammldii 
lia>-e  inuuined  for  ihe  Umiiont  of  lliy  Church:  1  haveilelig 
ill  tlie  hrightncu  at  lliy  oatictuary.     This  viiie  wiiich  thy  i 
hand  hath  planted  in  this  naliuii,  I  have  ever  {irayed  uiito 
Hint  !l  mijFiI  have  tlie  llrsi  anil  the  latter  rain ;  and  tliat  i 
alrelch  her  hrunchea  to  tlie  si'ni  and  to  the  floodB.     T 
ainl  bread  of  Ihe  [Kxir  ami  oppreued  havflbren  precioiia 
eya  ;  1  have  hated  all  cruelty  awl  linrdiwea  of  heart: 
thirujfh  m  a  deijiiied  veeil,  priKUred  the  giiod  of  oil  m  . 
any  Lave  beenmy  eimmieB,  1  ihought  not  ofthflm  ;  neither 
the  >uii  alinmt  aet  n]iou  my  diiplwunrei  but  I  lisve  been 
dore,  trev  from  loperfluity  of  maliciouBDcu.     Thy  creal 
have  Imn  my  bouks,  but  thy  Scriplnm  much  mote.     1 
Houslit  thee  in  courts,*  Gelda,  and  garden];  but  I  have  fi 

Thouiands  have  been  m;  aim,  and  ten  tbousandi  m 
gteaiioiiai  but  my  aaiictilicathiiia  have  remaitied  with  i 
my  heart,  through  thy  grace,  hath  been  an  uiiquenclied 

upon  Ihiiie  altar.  O  Loni,  my  itrength,  I  have  since ' 

met  with  thee  in  all  my  wayij  by  thy  fatherly  compt 
Ihy  comfortable  ohaaliaeineiils,  and  by  thy  raoet  visible  p 
dence.  As  thy  favours  have  increased  iipon  me,  ao  have 
corrections ;  iii  ai  lliou  huat  been  alirayi  near  me,  0  Lord  ; 
ever  as  my  worldly  bleniiiga  were  exijled,  ao  lecret  datti : 
Ih™  have  pierced  roe;  and  when  I  have  ascended  before  i 
1  have  dmceniW  iu  humllmlinii  bcfurc  thee.  And  no 
I  tlmnghl  must  of  peace  and  honour,  thy  haiiu  i>  hea' 
me,  and  Imlh  humbled  me  according  to  Ihy  former 


iiliieu;  k-wpiitg  me  Blill  i»  lliy  Tulherl;  scIjihiI,  not  ai  a 
itaid.  but  ns  a  cliilJ.  Juat  are  (by  jiidgnienli  uimn  me  fjt 
r  liiis,  wbicb  are  more  in  nmnLiei'  than  llie  suuit  uf  tiie  sen, 
t  liave  nu  propcirtion  to  iLj  merciea.  For  wIihI  are  flie  sniiils 
tLeuatu  (be  sea,  earth,  lienvem?  Audall  (liese  arenulhmg 
thy  mercies,'*  BeaiJet  my  mnumerable  liua,  1  cijur«B 
lure  tbee,  tbal  1  am  detilor  Id  lliee  for  (lie  grncinus  talent  of 
r  glfttt  aud  i^races,  wbich  J  liove  neitber  put  jntu  a  itapkiu, 
r  put  U,  BE  1  oujfbl,  to  exchangers,  wbeie  it  might  have  mode 
■t  ptufit,  but  mi»|ieDt  it  in  tilings  tut  nbicli  I  was  least  lit :  so 
3aAy  truly  saj,  my  suul  Liatb  beeu  a  stranger  in  tiie  caurse  of 
J  plgrimo^.  Be  merciful  uu(n  me^  O  Lord,  for  my  Sa- 
Bori  Bate,  aiid  receive  me  into  tby  bosom,  or  guide  me  in 
1  •■js. 

Two  oilier  short  Prayers  wore  first  printed  ia  the  Ba- 
maaa  (1679).  One  is  there  stated  to  have  been  cailcd 
■  Bacon  hiuiscif  "  The  Student's  Prayer;"  it  is  a  trnns- 
I  ion  from  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  Preface  j)ub- 
hiA  with  the  Novam  Orgcuivm  ia  1630: — 

Tu  God  the  Father,  God  the  Wnd,  God  the  Spirit,  we  pour 
111  mint  humble  mid  hearty  supplicatioiia;  that  he  remem- 
rin^'  llie  calamiliea  of  mnnkiniE,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  Ibis 

oj-eii  to  uj  new  refreshmpnU  out  of  the  founlaiuiof  bla  giiod- 
••,  for  BUeviatiiig  of  our  miseries.  This  also  we  bumlily  and 
mrttly  beg,  that  human  things  may  not  prejudice  such  as  are 
vine ;  neitlier  that  from  llie  unlocking  ^  the  gates  of  sense, 
id  tbe  kindling  of  a  greater  natural  light,  anything  ofiiicreilu- 
:y,  or  intellectual  night, may  arise  in  our  minds  towards  divine 
jiteries.  Bui  rather,  that  by  our  mind  thoroughly  cleansed 
h1  purged  IVom  fancy  and  ronities,  and  yet  subject  and  per- 

*  III  Mr.  Montagu's  and  all  the  common  editions  the  reading 
"Fur  what  aie  the  sands  of  the  sea,  earth,  heavens,  and  all 
ft  are  iiothi^  to  thy  mercies.''  Fur  Ibis  nonaense  the  copy 
the  Tatler  sulutitutes  "  fur  what  aie  the  sands  of  the  scaT 
■Tth,  heavens,  and  all  these  ore  nothing  tu  thy  mercies."  Tlie 
tS.  in  the  Museum  bos  been  iujured,  and  is  paitially  oblite- 
Jed ;  but  the  reading  given  in  the  text  (we  believe  for  the  first 
tat),  though  some  of  liie  writing  lias  become  very  faint,  loa^ 
ill  be  deteclfd. 


The  other  is  staled  to  liavu  been  entJOeil  by  Bac 
"  The  Writer's  Prayer ;"  St  is  translated  from  the  c< 
eluding  paragraph  of  the  Eiipositioii  of  the  entire  iilan 
the  lastaurath  Magna  (Distributio  Ojieris)  which  i 
also  prefixed  to  the  Noruin  Orgrtniim  on  ita  firat  pi 
lication  :— 

Thou,  O  Father,  who  gavert  th«  visible  light  as  the  fi 
boni  of  th;  neatan i,  and  didit  pour  into  man  tlic  inleliECb 
light  ai  (he  tup  and  caiiBum  malion  nf  thy  irorkinanthip, 
p1i:mi?il  til  prut«t  and  goroin  this  vosk,  which  coming  It 
ihy  gOQiliiess,  retuniclh  to  lliy  glory.  Thou,  i.fteT  thou  hi 
reviewed  the  worke  which  thy  tiooili  Dad  made,  behelileat  C 
fTer;  thitig-wairery  good,  and  thondid)tTeitwi(hcaiTiplac0 
in  lliem.  ButmBn.ieSectingon  the  worki  whidi  bs  had  ma 
■aw  that  all  wax  vanity  and  relation  ofipirit,  and  cmild  by 
mean!  acquiesce  in  them.  Wli«refbre,  if  welabonr  in  thy  wo 
with  llie  sweat  of  nur  browi,  thou  wilt  make  ua  partaken  of 
vitioii  and  thy  Babbath.  We  hnmbly  beg  that  this  mind  n 
be  iledrastly  iu  xia;  and  that  thou,  by  oui  bandt.  and  alio 
■he  handa  oruthen,  on  whom  thoa  ahalt  balow  the  Game  na 
will  pleasB  to  ecnvey  a  Inrgeai  of  new  alma  to  thy  familj 
maiikinJ.  Theae  things  we  commend  to  thy  everlagf 
by  our  Jems,  thy  Cbriit,  God  with  us.     Amen, 

Lastly,  there  is  "  The  Tmnsktion  of  Certain  Psal 
into  English  Verse,"  first  published  by  Bneon  liimi 
in  a  4to.  patnphlot,  in  1628,  and  reprinted  in  the  Secf^ 
Part  of  the  Jiemiscitatio  (1661).  In  a  Dedication  to . 
"  Very  good  friend,  Mr.  George  IJerbert  (the  wi 
knoivn  sacred  poet),"  Bacon  describes  these  perlbrman 
as  the  poor  eiorcise  of  his  siekness,  ineania|^,  aecori 
to  Tenison,  asickness  which  he  bad  had  in  this  yitar  IC 
The  Psalms  which  he  versifies  are  the  First*,  the  Twel 
the  Ninetieth,  the  Hundred  and  Fourth,  the  Hand 
and  Twenty-?iith,  the  Hi:ndred  and  Thirly-ai 
iind  the  Hundred  and  Farty-niulh.  The  ti'aiialali 
oruaraphrasCj  which  he  produces  of  the  Firet,  will  b 
vamcient  specimen : — 
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Who  nevft  gave  to  wicked  reed  * 

A  yieldiag  nud  atTf^tive  eju; 
Who  never  sinnera'  piillis  did  tread^ 

PJur  lot  bim  down  in  leoroei'schait; 
Bui  mokelli  it  liis  wliole  delight 

Ou  law  of  God  to  meditale;  _ 
Aud  lliereiu  speudelh  day  md  iiiEjlit ; 

TImt  man  i»  iu  n  huppji  state. 

He  iliall  be  like  tbe  fruiiral  tree 

Planted  along  u  racining  ijiring, 
Wliich,  in  due  inuon,  cooitantty 

A  goodly  yield  of  fiiiit  doth  bring : 
Whoae  leave*  continue  ttlwayi  green, 

And  are  uo  ptey  to  w  iiiter'a  pow'ri 
So  aboil  Ibat  tnon  not  once  be  ceen 

Surpriaed  wilti  aii  evil  bour. 

With  wicked  men  it  is  not  so, 

Their  lot  is  of  nnotber  kind  : 
All  as  Ibe  chaff,  which  to  and  fro 

Ib  toas'd  at  mercy  of  the  wind. 
And  when  he  aball  in  judgment  plead, 

So  iball  he  not  lift  up  hi*  head 
In  the  auembly  of  tbe  jiut. 

For  why!  tbe  Lord  bath  special  eye 

To  be  ihe  gndly'i  alay  at  call : 
And  lialh  given  over,  righteously, 

Tlie  wicked  muu  to  take  his  fall, 

The  attempt,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  not  very  success- 
;  but  it  is  one  in  which  Milton  has  failed,  aa  well  as 
wn  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  there  Js 
lething  in  this  old  Hebrew  poetry  not  very  pliable  to 
trammels  of  English  metre,  at  leaat  of  the  more 
nal  or  artljidal  kind.  Perhaps  what  the  genius  of 
Iton  chiefly  wanted  for  such  a  (ask  was  more  of  natural 
mUiveness  and  apontancous  fervour;  and  there  Uacon 
I  also  deficient.  But  the  latter,  with  all  his  wonderful 
ndance  and  promptitude  of  liincy,  and  also  his  loRi- 
*  Counael. 
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ncKuid  graodcur  of  cooceptioa,  was  easenlJally  a  rh 
Hcian,  nol  a  poet.  He  wanled  »eruibilitj  in  ull  it<  '' 
Ir  he  was  ft  d(>op  thinker,  ofticpth  offeelii'gbc  c 
bud  110  capacity.  There  is  do  pasAaa  in  un^thini 
lias  written,  aaj  more  than  there  was  ever  anj'thin^  li 
spirited  in  his  conducL  His  verses  might  hare  had 
coluured  Ijgbt  of  poetry,  but  they  would  have  had  n 
of  its  lire.  And,  perhaps,  ia  other  res[)ecls  also 
nature,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  wanted  the  unity 
completeness,  the  harmonious  combination  of  oppa 
atdowments,  necessary  for  "the  vision  and  the  lac 
'~#*iao  "  which  makes  a  great  poet. 


r 


<  hu  himselr  in  his  Latin  Letter  lo  Folhcr  Ful- 
I,  written  towards  the  close  cf  his  lil'e,  rlussed  toge- 
k  Moral  and  hia  Hiatoricnl  works;  and  thcj  conie 
'ly  under  the  same  Uivismn.  They  are  distinguiehed 

■  aame  general  character  from  big  other  writings : 
his  Philosophical  or  Scientific  works  on  the  one 

from  hia  Letters,  and  other  remains  chiellj  m- 
f  to  the  events  of  his  own  lire  or  of  his  own  time, 

other.  Under  these  three  heads  all  bis  writings 
e  conrcniently  enough  arranged.  His  Moral  and 
ogical  works  are  full  of  narrative  or  hlstoricul  pos- 

his  llistoricat  works  of  moral  disquisition  and  rc- 
ri.  History,  in  trufh,  is  onlycthicul  and  economic! 
ation  in  a  narrative  form,  the  actual  exemplification 

principles  and  precepts  of  morel  wisdom. 
on's  principal  and  indeed  only  considerable  hislo- 
rork  IS  his  '  History  of  the  R«ign  of  King  Henry 
iventh,'  first  published,  in  a  folio  volume,  In  1622. 
1,"  says  Tenison,  "  was  the  first  book  which  ho 
iscd  alter  hia  retirement  from  an  active  life."  Wo 
ilready  bad  occasion  to  quote  his  Lctler  to  the 
of  the  21st  of  April,  1621,  announcing  his  inten- 

■  writing  it. 

another  Letter  to  the  King,  dated  the  Sth  of  Oc- 
bc  seems  to  speak  of  it  as  already  linisbed :  "  I 
not,"  he  says,  "  have  presumed  to  entreat  your 
y  to  look  over  the  book,  and  correct  it,  or  at  least 
lify  what  you  would  have  amended ;  but,  since  you 
■aied  to  send  for  the  book,  I  will  hope  for  it."  It 
«  we  bare  seen  from  the  Letter  of  Sir  Tho'nia.'i 
y»,  beea  penaed  by  hia  majesty  in  mjUM»i;t'\\it 


before  die  7th  of  January  of  the  following  year. 
Bulhor  prpseiita  printed  eopies  of  his  work  to  tho  ki 
unil  BuekinghaiD  in  Letters  dated  from  Gorhambur?  t 
20th  of  March,  1632.'  la  o  Letter  to  Meautys,  dal 
the  2lat,  he  expressly  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  thi 
months  in  the  king's  hands.  When  it  appeared  in  pri] 
it  was  tntroduced;by  a  short  Dedication,  without  date, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  CharicB  1.).  The  & 
translation  of  it  appears  to  have  been  that  into  Freni 
which  WM  published  in  Sro.  at  Paris  in  1627.  T 
Latin  version  was  first  puUished  at  London  in  1636, 
folio,  in  the  collection  ot  ^neces,  entitled  '  Francisci  1 
coni,  Baronis,  &c.,  Morolium  et  Civilium  Tomus— h 
ipso  honoratissiino  uuctorc,  praeternuam  in  uaucii,  ~ 
tinitate  donatus ;  Cura  et  fide  Guilielmi  IUwlcy,Si(;. 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer.  Ti 
title-page  would  aeeni  to  entitle  ua  to  conclude  that  I 
History  of  Henry  the  Seventh  had  been  turned  n 
Latin  by  Gacon  himself;  since,  fivin  its  extent,  it  a 
tainly  cannot  well  come  under  the  description  of  the  f 
things  in  the  volume  escepted  from  the  peneral  sta 
ment  that  he  had  been  his  own  translalor.  Itswley  tJi 
iu  his  Life  of  Bacon,  expressly  mentions  the  Irana 
tion  inlo  L«tin  of  this  nisfory  as  among  "  the  fmils  a 
productions  of  his  last  five  ^ears."  And  in  the  Dedil 
tion  of  the  lost  edition  of  the  Essays  to  the  Duke 
Buckingham,  as  wo  have  seen,  Bacon  himself  speaks 

*  Mr.  M<nifa|;ii,  in  hie  bibliagiapliiciil  Preface  to  llu  E 
tory  (  Worka,  vul.  hi),  lUrows  the  whole  ■taleniinl  iuto  a 
rtisimi  by  making  it  appear  at  if  (he  letlei  of  Octoliet,  IG! 
bad  been  nritmsxAst^nenfly  (othoae  ofMBicb,  1^33  (oiIG! 
according  lo  tbe  Uien  mode  of  rcokoningl.  Throughout 
editioD,  Bi  far  na  we  have  obaerred,  Hr.  Monlagn's  attmt 
ii  never  by  any  chance  oiic«  anokenid  Id  the  circumilance  t 
in  Bbcqu'i  time  the  year  did  not  end  till  the  94th  of  Man 
and  the  quiuitily  of  perpldiity.  contradiction,  and  uuititeUi 
bility  octajioneil  in  every  part  of  hi«  labours  by  thif  lin 
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[taving  now  alao  translated  his  History  into  Latin.  In 
lihe  first  instance,  however,  as  would  appear  fram  hie 
Letter  Ui  Mr.  Toby  Matthew,  quoted  in  a  prewding 
Rection,  he  had  contemplated  getting  the  History  aa 
well  as  the  EssajB  translated  by  another  hmid. 

One  biographer  of  Bacon  after  another  has  spoken  of 
the  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh  as  o  perfonrance  in 
which  BacoD'9  ability  and  eloquence  almost  deserted  him, 
or  at  least  as  a  work  markedly  and  indiaputabt/  inferior 
to  everything  else  of  any  considerable  prctctision  that  ho 
has  left  us.  No  race  of  writers  so  repeat  and  parrot  one 
Boother  as  the  common  tribe  of  biographers— so  fake 
both  bets  and  opinions  upon  trust.  And,  in  the  cose 
eapedally  of  a  voluminous  n  riter,  it  is  from  his  biogra^ 

J  here  and  not  from  himself  that  tho  popular  notion  of 
im  is  ahnost  exclusively  derived.  The  vulgar  judgment 
upon  Bacon's  Henry  the  Seventh,  we  may  with  perfeci 
mfety  affirm,  can  only  have  come  out  of  the  work  not 
having  been  read  by  the  generality  of  those  who  have 
vritten  about  it.  No  probable  dulness  or  insensibility  in 
the  critic  could  otherwise  have  either  originated  or  taken 
up  so  false  a  notion.  It  is  simply  a  fact,  which  will  not 
bear  disputing,  that  this  History  of  Bacon's  is,  in  the  first 
place,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  his  works,  ajid  one 
which  he  has  evidently  executed  most  con  oniore  and 
with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  in  what  he  was  about ;  and, 
lecondty,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  animated,  gmphlc, 
and  altogtitber  felicitous  historical  pieces  in  the  language. 
The  list  of  our  historical  works  of  eminent  merit,  in* 
deed,  it  to  short  that  it  would  not  be  much  to  ask,  what 
cbe  have  we  of  the  aame  kind  that  ia  better  or  so  good ; 
bat  we  tnav  Observe  that,  when  it  first  apiicared,  the  best 
judges  could  find  only  one  other  work,  Cumdcn's  I^atin 
Annals  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  compare  with  it; 
Bfid  nobody  who  knows  tlie  two  will  now  admit  that  re- 
•pect^le  but  not  brilliant  performance  to  be  even  an  en- 
naple  of  the  same  kind  of  writing.  If  Bacon's  Henry 
dte  Seventh  bad  any  worthy  precursor  it  was  Sir  Tliomas 
Hore'a  Bicherd  the  Third,  of  which  it  is  in  fact  iW  cotir 
linmtion.     But  that  a  merely  a  fragment.     A.nA,a'i\.ftT 
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th  the  LaJy  Eli/alieth  gave  him  the  heoit^ 
BO  that  both  knee  and  heart  did  truly  bow  before  him." 
H*nry,  however,  wns  in  no  hurry  lo  *eek  that  addl 
tional  support.  The  bnttlc  wm  foueht  on  the  32nd  c9 
AuguM,  1465  ;  the  now  king  wu9  solemnly  crownrd  (q 
the  30th  of  October ;  tmd  it  was  not  tlU  the  18th  oj 
January  in  the  Ibllowing  year  that  the  marriage  wil 
celebrated  "  with  griieter  triumph  and  dcmonstratiMii,'' 
writes  Bacon, "  especially  on  the  peo|de'i  part,  of  joy  eiU 
gladness,  than  the  days  either  ot'his  ?ntry  or  coronation  I 
which  the  king  rather  noted  than  liked,"  "  And  it  is  true,' 
he  adds,  "  that  all  his  lifetime,  while  the  Lady  Elizft 
beth  lived  with  him,  for  she  died  before  him,  he  showi 
himself  no  very  indulgent  husband  towards  her,  thou; 
iFhc  was  bcautiFul,  gentle,  and  fruitful.  But  his  i 
towards  the  House  of  Vork  was  so  predominant 
as  il  foDud  place  not  only  in  his  wan  and  councils  but  .^^ 
his  chamber  and  bed."     The  narrative  then  (MWMcds:-* 

Towardithe  middle  ofthespring.'ihcking  fill!  of  coaDdeno 
and  uniriuice,  a)  a  prince  Ibathoii  been  lictDrious  tu  batlli 
and  tiad  prevailed  with  Lii  piiliun^nt  in  all  Ihat  he  detiref 
■nil  liiul  Uie  ritig  uf  acclamation!  fcesh  in  his  ean,  thoutjlit  tb 


•nvtliiuB  for  liii  uifety,  thiitking.  nevertheteas,  to  pcrlbrRi  i 
,  Ibinp  uow  ralhn  as  b.u  execcite  than  at  a  labour.  So  he  beil 
truly  infbrmed  tlial  the  iiintliem  parla  were  not  only  affccfio 
•M  lo  the  Huixe  of  York,  but  particularly  hail  bten  devoted 
King  Bi«ha>d  the  Third,  thought  it  would  be  a  aummer  wi 
■pent  to  villi  tboae  parti,  and  by  bit  preMtice  and  applicalio] 
irf' himielf  to  reolaira  and  rpotify  (hoK  bnmoiii  ""  '  '^" 
king,  in  hiinctounl  ot  pence  aiid  calms,  did  much 
futniuei,  which  proveil  for  many  yeuts  together  full  of  broko 
was,  lidei.  and  lempeits.  For  he  nai  no  sooner  comi  '  '  ' 
coin,  wbete  he  kept  his  Euter,  but  he  received  rews 
JLord:  Lovel,  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  Thomat  STaflVird,  wli 
^^pl  runnerly  taken  sanctuary  at  Colchester,  were  dejiarted  oil 
'otaary,  but  to  wliatplace  no  man  could  tell :  iiiti\cV\  oT 
lUinit  the  king  deqiiied  and  continued  htl  iouTiieV 
Al  YaHr  tAere  euine  tleab  and  more  certain  aAt<^ 
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men,  iii>d  t1i3t  the  StaB'mn])  nere  in  armi  in  Word 
nod  iiad  miule  thei/  Bpjjroachw  to  lli«  city  of  WoroM 
ailil.  The  king,  ai  b  |iriiice  nf  great  and  profDucdl 
tBt  not  mucli  moved  wilh  it ;  fur  ibat  lie  thought  iq 
ag  oi  remnant  orBoiirartb  helil,  and  had  nothing  ij 
nain  party  of  the  Houae  of  York.  But  he  wu  niHM 
ofthf  railing  of  forces  to  reiiat  the  nhtlt,  tiiaii  of  tb«i 
itielfi  far  Ihat  he  wai  in  a  core  of  people  wlnK  ■■ 
nupected.  But  tlie  aclion  nidurin;  no  delay,  be  (M 
levy  atid  wnd  againit  the  Lord  LoveL  to  the  numba 
thouKuid  mm,  ill  armed  but  well  anurvd,  lieing  t^ 
few  uul  of  bis  own  train,  and  the  reit  out  of  llie  ted 
followen 


vhich  ft  .  , 

form.    And  it  fell  out  M  the  king  eippcled;  the  hell 
the  great  ordnance.    For  lUe  Lord   I^vel,  upon  ynt 
'  pardan,  miBlrualing  liij  men,  lleil  into  Lancashira  j 
[  for  a  time  with  Sir  Thomas  Bruughlun,  after  d 

.0  Flonderi  to  (be  Lad;  Hattraret;  and  hii  menj 

of  their  captain,  did  piEKiiIly  lubmlt  IbemKlvei  to  1| 
The  Slsffords  likewite,  and  their  forcn,  hearing  whi^i 
pened  to  the  Lord  Lovel.  in  wlioM  lueceu  tlieir  chien 
deipaired  and  disperted ;  the  two  brolheni  taking  ■ 
"  ■  '  ■"     B  near  Aliingdnn.   WliichpIaceJ 

.  .  _.    .      ^  le  Kiiig'iBeiicli,  heingjud^nol 

•ancl'iary  for  traitors,  Humphrey  was  executeil  at  Tyl* 
r,  at  being  led  by  his  elder  brother,  was  panlt 
'IlIoD  proved  but  a  hiaat.  and  tlie  king  baviijj 
journey  pnrged  a  little  Ihe  dregi  and  leaven  of  lli«i 
penple  tliat  were  befora  in  no  good  affection  towatda 
'leillo  London.  ' 


There  followed  ll 
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u  lliey  ^ive  light  one  ta  analhpr,  and  u  we  can  dig  truth  out 
iltbe  mine.  Tlie  king  vaa  greeci  iu  hi>«atate  ;  and  conltary  to 
liii  own  ugiinion  and  dawn  bulh,  was  not  wilboiit  much  lialrrd 
dDongliuut  Ih?  tealiD.  the  root  of  all  wan  the  diiciiunieuanc- 
ing  of  tlie  Hiniie  or  Yiirk ;  which  the  general  body  nflhe  reulm 
Kill  affected.  Thii  did  alienate  the  henrta  or  the  mljecli  rmtn 
liiin  dailj-  mote  and  more,  specially  when  they  law,  that  attrr 
tut  mairiage,  and  after  b  (ou  bom,  the  king  did,  neveiiheles^ 
MttiD  much  ae  proceed  to  the  eoronaiiun  of  the  queen,  not 
rouchnfiug  her  the  honour  of  a  matrimonial  crown ;  for  the 
wrooation  of  her  wai  not  till  almoit  two  yean  after,  wheii 
iaugei  had  taught  him  what  to  do.  But  much  more  when  it 
■TBI  iprrad  abmad,  whether  bj  error  or  the  cunniug  of  malcou- 
^tSf  that  the  king  liad  a  purpose  to  put  to  death  Edward 
Ftanlagenel  cloiely  in  the  Tower  :  whou  ca«  WM  «o  nearly 
paralleled  with  that  of  Edward  the  Fuuttli'i  children,  in  le- 
ipecl  of  the  blood,  like  age,  and  (he  very  place  of  the  Tower, 
u  it  did  refresh  and  reflect  upon  the  king  a  mo^t  oiliuoa  rvsetn- 
')^vlee,  ai  if  he  wonld  he  another  King  Ricliard.  And  all 
ihU  lime  it  wai  still  whispered  ererywliere,  thai  at  least  one  of 
the  children  of  Edward  the  Tuutlh  wa»  living :  which  bruit 
wia  cunningly  f.imenled  by  auch  ai  dedted  inuoualiou.  Nei- 
htr  waa  the  king'i  Datura  and  etittomi  greatly  fit  tu  diqieree 
JiHe  miiti,  but  contiariwite,  he  liad  a  fjihion  rather  to  create 
loubli  than  assurance.  Tiiu)  was  fuel  [iiejnred  fur  the  spark  : 
!he  spark,  that  afterwards  kindled  such  a  fire  and  combvisfivti, 
■■•  at  tlie  Gut  contemptible. 

There  was  a  subtle  priest  called  Richard  Simon,  that  lived 
01  Oxford,  and  liad  to  his  jinpil  a  haket's  son,  named  Lombert 
Smuell,  of  the  age  of  some  fifteai  years,  a  cuinely  youth,  and 

[lace  ofwpect.  It  came  into  thu  prieit'i  fancy,  bearing  what 
men  talked,  and  in  hope  to  raise  bimielf  to  some  gteal  hiilioji- 
ic,  (o  canse  this  lad  to  couiilerfeit  and  pennnale  the  second 
nn  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  tuppiHed  to  be  murdered ;  atid 
iTlenrardi,  for  he  had  changed  his  intention  in  tlie  manage,  the 
Lord  Eilwaid  Planlagenet,  then  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and 

a  play.  Tlili  is  that  which,  as  was  touched  before,  Bcemelh 
carcely  credible;  not  that  a  fulse  person  should  he  assumeil 
b  gain  akiiigdom,  for  it  hath  been  seen  in  aiicient  and  late 
imea;  nor  that  it  should  come  into  the  mind  of  such  an  abject 
(jtow  to  enlerpriH  sn  great  a  matter ;  fur  liigit  conceitt  &Q 
'        '        '    0  the   imaginationi    of  XioMi 


iwnniia,   opeciallf   whea   tltey  ace    dtuuk   wilb  iietti  anil 

UiiV  uf  tie  peujile.  But  b«eu  ihal  wbicli  lialli  no  B|ipeariinc« : 

Iliat  Ms  |)[ie4t  beiug  ultfily  uuacijuiiintcd  witli  Ihe  Iiue  pos^ 

son,  acuordiiig  to  wlioie  pttteni  he  tlniuli'    ' 

(elt,  eliuiiU   Ibiiik  it  pouible  fnr  bim  to 

eillirr  in  gealms  or  failiioiu,  or  in  itcouiilins  patt  matteis 

iiii  lite  aod  educatiaai  or  in  lit  answen  to  questiaiu,  or ' 

waa  lo  represent.  For  this  lad  was  not  la  penonale  one  t 
JiaJ  b«eri  long  before  taken  out  ofbia  craJ^e.  or  conveyed  av 
in  hit  iutmicy,  koawii  (s  tew;  but  a  youth,  thai  till  the  age 

ejea  bad  been  upon  him.  For  King  Eilwaid,  touched  w 
remone  of  hit  bnilber  ihe  Duke  ofCtaience'i  deatb,  would 
indeed  reiloie  liIi  m-n,  ot  wbom  we  apeak,  to  be  Duke  of  C 
reuce,  Lut  yet  cieated  liim  Ear!  of  Warwick,  reviving  big  k 
nouroo  the  motlier'i  lide ;  and  used  bim  buuouiably  durii 
biiLline,thDU[;h  Richard  the  Third  afterwardi  coufined  bil 
So  that  it  cannot  he,  but  that  some  great  persm  d 
ticulaily  and  familiarly  Edward  Piantagenet.  hi 
the  Lusioeis,  rrum  whom  Ibepriest  mijjbt  tuke  hi 
which  it  most  prttbabte,  out  of  the  precedent  and  aubseq.UM 
acta  i«,  that  it      -  "■ ■" '- -' -'-■-  -  ■' 


nwhon 


was  a  huiy  negotiating  wua 

acd  ihe  Third  hren  batched ;  which  the  king  knew,  and  ream 
bered  perhaps  but  too  well  ■,  and  was  at  this  time  extremely  d 
cuuteiit  with  the  king,  thinking  bei  daughter,  ai  the  king  hniiilQ 
the  maltet,  not  advanced  but  depressed ;  and  none  could  hi| 
the  book  so  well  tu  prompt  and  iastruet  thU  Bta|{e-play  at  ■ 
could.  Neverlhclets  it  wiu  not  her  ineauing,  nur  nu  mon  ^ 
it  the  meaiihig  of  any  of  the  better  and  aagerguit  tbat&vouii 
thia  enterptite,  and  knew  the  aectel,  tliat  ttui  diaguiied  U 
ahuuld  pua«-as  Ihe  crown ;  but  at  hii  peril  lo  make  way 
the  Dvertiuow  uf  tiie  king ;  and  lliat  done  they  bad  their  IM 
ral  ho[3e>and  waya.  T)iat  which  dolhchteUy  fortify  lluj  et 
jecturc  ia,lhat  n>  looii  as  Ihe  matter  brake  forth  in  any  atreas 
it  was  one  of  the  king'n  fi»t  acta  tu  cloitter  the  queeu-dowKf 
in  Ihe  nunnery  of  Bermandiey,  and  to  lake  away  all  her  1u 
nnd  otate  ;  and  thit  by  acluae  council,  without  any  legal  ji 
ceediiig,  itpoti  fu-fetched  pretences,  that  alie  bad  delirered  I 
!wo  daugblta  out  uf  aaoctuarj  tn  K.ins  Richard,  conlnuy 
peoaiiie.     Wliicli  proceeding  Ikhis 
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i  BDil  uDtlue,  both  iQ  nmtlcr  aiid  tnaunec,  makes  it  vety 
e  there  wai  soiue  gtialet  motUs  ogsinat  lier,  reliicli 
■  uuou  iFUon  of  pnltc;,  and  to  ovoid  envy,  would  not 
It  l>  likewiw  nu  iiiulII  ofgumeDt  that  Ibere  woa  some 
I  it,  und  lome  luppresiiiig  of  examinalioiw,  for  tbat  rhe 
irnun  lilnuell',  atier  be  wiu  lakea,  was  nsvei  btnusLt  Id 
)D ;  nn,  not  at  murii  as  tu  public  trial,  aa  nuiny  cietgy- 
le  upon  leas  tceasoiis,  but  was  Duly  aliul  up  clow  in  a 
1.  Add  la  this,  lltat  after  the  Bad  of  Lincuin,  a  p(i>l< 
rsuD  of  llie  House  of  Yaik,  was  slain  ill  Stoke-aeM, 
{  opened  himself  to  sooie  of  his  council,  that  he  wai 
iT  the  f^url's  d«ath»  heca-use  by  him^  he  said,  he  mi^Ut 
tiwu  ibc  botEom  of  liia  ddugcr, 

LI  tbiutii  to  the  uonuiiou  itself-;  Simoo  did  Qtst  iostruct 
lat  fur  the  part  of  Richttrd,  Duke  of  Votl(,  lecond  sun  to 
dw&til  ihePuurliij  aud  lUia  wu  at  such  lime  a*  it  wa« 
thai  the  Ling  purposed  tu  put  to  deotb  Edward  Plan- 
pciikiiier  iu  tlie  Towet,  uliereat  Ihete  was  gteutmur- 
But  beuiui;  aoau  alter  a  genetitl  biuit  tba!  Platitagenet 

3ied  out  of  the  Tuwer,  aud.  thereby  Qudiug  biin  so 
uved  smiiugst  the  people,    aud  sucli  rejuieins  at  his 


and  it  pieced  Iwttei,  aud  iulluwed  more  close  aud 
Dely>  up""  l'>«  Ijiuit  of  Pliiiitagciiel's  esciipe.  But  yet 
g  tliat  tliete  would  be  too  iieut  looking,  and  )uo  touch 

e  tlwuglit  go-jd,  after  the  manner  of  scenes  iu  stage  playi 
ska,  to  show  it  afar  off;  and  therefoFe  sailed  with  bii 
Into  Ireland,  where  the  i^ection  to  the  House  of  Yotk  was 
height.  The  king  had  been  a  little  improvident  iu  the 
of  Ireland,  and  bail  not  removed  ofBceiaand  couuselhiis. 
It  in  Ibeir  places,  oc  at  least  intermingled,  persona 
a  he  stood  asguTeil,  as  he  should  have  done,  since  be 
le  strong  bent  of  that  coutilry  lowatds  the  Huuse  of 
ind  tlial  it  was  a  ticklish  and  uusellled  stale,  mota  easy 
le  ditlecniien  aud  miilation*  tban  England  was.  But 
to  ibe  reputation  of  liit  ticloiiesand  successes  in  Eng< 
t  thought  lie  should  have  time  enough  (o  extend  hi* 
lerwarils  tu  tbat  secuud  kingdom. 

refoie,  through  this  neglect,  upon  the  coming  of  Simon 
I  pretended  PUntageuet  into  Ireland,  all  tiitu^nCM 
1  fw  tsvolt  and  mdition,  almott  m  if  Ihay  tukl^iMa  w\ 


160  bacon's  works, 

and  platted  befaidianil. — Simon's  lirit  iuldn«a  wi 
Tliuinu  Fiti-Genid,  Sari  of  KUdsre,  and  dcpulf  oflrtli 
before  whtne  eyes  he  did  csMt  juch  a  mitt,  bj  dja  own  im ' 
lion,  aiid  by  ttic  carriage  of  hii  youtli,  Ihat  eipreued  a  Tit 
priiicdjr  behaviour,  M  joined  ]ierliap»  wilh  «nneiriTBrd  va 
ufambiiion  and  ROecrinii  in  tlieearl'i  onii  mind,  left  him 
paueiKd.  that  it  wu  (he  troe  Plaotagenet.  The  eat!  jirci 
cnmmunicaled  the  mailer  with  Kime  of  th«  nobles,  and  ol 
there,  al  the  tint  secretly;  but  finding  Ihem  uf  like  alTc 
to  himielr,  he  wiSerBl  it  of  piirptxe  to  vent  and  pats  ab 
Ut^aaie  llie;  thought  it  not  safe  In  resolve  till  thry  bad  B 
of  iliepeople'i  inclinalinn.  But  if  the  great  oiiei  were  h 
wardneu,  the  people  were  in  fury,  entertaining  ihii  aiiy  I 
orphajTlaim  with  incredible  afleclion;  partly  out  uf  their  ■ 
devotion  to  the  Kuiiu  of  York  ;  partly  out  of  a  proud  hi 
ill  the  nation.  In  give  a  king  to  the  realin  of  England.  > 
did  the  party  in  this  heat  of  afTectlon,  much  trouble  then 
with  the  altaiiiderof  George.  Duke  of  Clarence;  baving 
learned  by  the  king's  example,  that  altaindeis  do  not  inl 
the  conveying  of  title  to  the  ctown.  And  as  fur  the  dau 
of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  they  thought  King  Ricbai 
said  enougb  for  Ihem ;  aud  took  Ibem  to  be  but  ai  of  the  k 
party,  because  (hey  Averf 

that  widi  morvelloiu  c  ,,  . 

PlantD};enet  waA  brought  with  great  aulemily  tii  the  casll 
Dubliu,  aud  tlieresalutedjaerverl,  aud  honoured  as  king; 
boy  becoming  it  well,  and  doiiLg  uotliing  that  did  bevimy 
baseiKa  of  hii  couililion.  And  within  a  lew  days  al\ei  he 
prociaimeil  king  in  Dublin,  by  the  name  of  King  Kdwitn 
Sixth;  there  being  not  a  <wurd  drawn  in  King  Henry  hit  qua 

Henry's  first  "proceeding,  for  reasons  wliich  . 

what  iiijBlerious,  waa  the  aecliiaion  of  the  que*n  d» 
ger,    his  mother-in-law,    in   the   nunnery  of  Bermc 

Tliia  lady  was  amongsf  the  eiamplea  of  great  vi 
fortune.     Slie  hod  first  from    a  distressed   suitor,  arid 
widow,  heeti  taken  to  tlie  muirringe  bed  of  a  bachelor  king, 
goodliest  personage  of  hii  time ;  and  even  in  ' 
djdured  a  strange  eclipse  by  the  kings  High  . 
liepriyiag  o[  the  crown.    Site  was  also  verj  bap^y,  in  thai 
hud  by  biat  fair  itt-ie  i  and  continued,  his  tiu\kt.UL^'W)e,  ^ 


^^bfoelf  by  some  obacqaioaa  bearing  and  ■ 


i 


w^cm^i*  VB  ■     ■     ■ — ■ ■ " 
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plcMvret  to  tiie  rery  end.  She  was  much  affectionate  to  her 
awn  kindred,  even  unto  faction ;  which  did  stir  great  envy  in 
the  lords  of  the  king*s  side,  who  counted  her  blood  a  disparage- 
ment to  be  mingled  with  the  king's.  With  which  lords  of  the 
king's  blood  joined  also  the  king's  favourite,  tlie  Lord  Hast- 
ingi;  who,  notwithstanding  the  king's  great  affection  to  him, 
was  thought  at  times,  through  her  malice  and  spleen,  not  to  be 
0ot  of  danger  of  falling.  After  her  husband's  death  she  was 
matter  of  tragedy,  having  lived  to  see  her  brother  belieaded, 
aod  her  two  sons  deposed  from  the  crown,  bastarded  in  their 
Uood,  and  cruelly  murdered.  All  this  while  nevertheless  she 
fnjoyed  her  liberty,  state,  and  fortunes :  but  afterwards  again, 
upon  tiie  rite  of  the  wheel,  when  she  had  a  king  to  her  son-in- 
lawy  and  was  made  grandmother  to  a  grandchild  of  the  best 
MS ;  yet  was  she  upon  dark  and  unknown  reasons,  and  no  less 
atiange  paretencesy  precipitated  and  banished  the  world  into  a 
liifrtaMMy  I  where  it  was  almost  thought  dangerous  to  visit  her, 
or  see  her ;  and  where  not  long  after  she  ended  her  life :  but 
WM  by  the  king's  commandment  buried  with  the  king  her  hus- 
band, at  Windsor.  She  was  foundress  of  Queen's  College 
m  CSunbridge.  For  this  act  the  king  sustained  great  obloquy, 
wbikh  nevertheless,  besides  the  reason  of  state,  was  somewhat 
•ireeteued  to  him  by  a  great  confiscation. 
•  • 

A  page  or  two  farther  on  we  are  introduced  to  another 
female  member  of  the  House  of  York,  destined  to  figure 
conspicuously  in  the  sequel,  the  Lady  Margaret  of  Bur< 
gimdy :—     ^ 

Margaret  was  second  sister  to' King  Edward  the  Fourth,  an^ 
bad  been  second  wife  to  Charles,  suruamed  the  Hardy,  Duke  ol 
Burgundy,  by  whom,  having  no  children  of  her  own,  she  did 
with  singular  care  and  tenderness,  intend  the  education  oi 
Philip  and  Margaret,  grandchildren  to  her  former  husband ; 
wbicn  won  her  great  love  and  authority  among  the  Dutch 
This  Princess,  having  the  spirit  of  a  man  and  malice  of  i 
woman,  abounding  in  treasure  by  the  greatness  of  her  dowei 
md  her  provident  government,  and  being  childless,  and  withou 
any  nearer  care,  miade  it  her  design  and  enterprise  to  see  th< 
Miainsty  royal  of  England  once  again  replaced  in  her  house 
fpd  had  set  up  King  Henry  as  a  mark  at  whose  overthrow  al 
her  aetioos  should  aim  and  shoot,  insomuch  as  a\\  \\\e  covm^^ 
of  bts  racceedinf  tnmbleB  came  chiefly  out  of  \\\at  c^u\n< 
Jkadsif0  but  meo  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  bouse  of  Ij&wc^ia 

l3 


ami  pctsonolly  to  the  King,  as  nho  wai  nowayn  tmillifieil  b; 
conjunct  ion  of  the  bomes  in  het  iiieco'«  tnarriage,  liitt  n 
hilled  her  niecp  u  the  means  of  the  King's  nicent  tu  the  cri 
and  miuraiicc  therein, 

The  cswe  of  llie  Preleniier  had  been  taken  up  in  I 
land,  most  proltaWy  with  a  view  to  ulterior  objeci 
bis  own,  bj  John  Ear!  of  Lincoln,  son  of  John  d< 
Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  of  EtiMbclh,  Kin,  '"^  -" 
the  Fourth's  eldest  sister,  a  man  of  great  wit 
TOgc ;  two  thousand  Germans  had  come  over  under 
command  of  Martin  Swart,  a  valiant  and  experien 
raptain  ;  laid  the  rebels  in  these  circumstances  de 
mined  to  leave  Ireland,  and  to  Eirike  their  ^rcat  blox) 
England.  "  The  King-,  in  the  mean  time,  who  at 
lirst  when  he  heard  what  vbs  done  in  Ireland,  Aong' 
troubled  him,  vet  thought  he  should  be  well  enou^^h  i 
to  scattw  the  Irish  as  a  flight  of  birds,  and  rattle  a' 
this  swarm  of  bees  with  their  king ;  when  he  heard  al 
wards  that  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  was  embarked  in 
aetion,and  that  the  lady  Margaret  was  declared  for 
he  apprehended  the  danger  in  a  true  degree  ai   '' 


litfle'       „ 

the  brow  or  hanging  of  a  hill.  The  King  next  Aaj  jreH 
liim  battle  upon  the  plain,  the  fteldi  there  being  ojien  and  cl 
|iain.  The  Earl  courageously  came  dovn  and  joined  fe 
with  him,  Cunceraing  which  battle  the  relations  that  sri 
unto  ua  are  so  naked  and  negligent,  though  it  be  au  nCtit 
Eo  recent  memory,  a>  (hey  rather  declare  Iheanccess  of  the 
than  the  manner  of  the  fight.  They  saj  that  (he  King  df»i 
bis  army  hilo  lliree  batloilj,  whereof  the  Tont-guard  only,  1 
atreiigthened  wUh  wings,  catne  to  Bght-.  dial  the  fight  wal  lii 
and  ubatinato  atjd  lasted  three  hoars  before  ftie  lUXoi^  n«\i 

Kvay,  Bare  tlwt    judg;menl  m\^t  \»  nisAe  \«3  ^  " 
ranf-guard  of  itself  naMiitainea.  fig'iA  o??-''^*.  Vti 


poxer  of  tW  enetaiGi  (Ute  oilier  twu  liaiUails  tetnaiuing  out  of 
sctijii),  what  the  succeu  was  like  lo  he  la  xht  euil—liial,  MaitLQ 
SwiLTt  Willi  liis  Gennam  pecroroied  brairely,  atid  to  did  tliow 
few  Englith  lliat  weie  un  lliol  aide :  neilber  did  the  Iriib  roil 
ill  cbuiuge  or  fiecceneu,  but,  being  almost  naked  men,  ouljr 
armed  witli  diula  luid  skeiua,  it  wai  rather  aji  eieoution  lltan  a 
Sght  upon  tliem,  iasomuch  aa  llie  furiuue  elauj^bter  ot  them  vru 
Bgreat  discouragement  aud  niipalmeut  to  ilia  rest;  thnt  then) 
died  upon  the  gilace  all  the  cliiellnius,  tbat  ia,  tbe  Eatl  oF  Lin- 
coin,  tbe  Eail  of  Kildaie,  Friu>i:is  Lutd  Lovel,  Martin  Suai^ 
and  Sir  ThQiua«  Brougbtun,  all  making  good  tbe  figbl  without 
anj  gmund  given,  OiJy  of  ilie  Lord  Lovel  there  went  a  report 
tLat  he  Bed,  and  avaja  over  Trent  uu  honeback,  but  could  not 
lecotn  the  fartbet  side  by  nauon  of  the  steepnma  of  the  baiifc, 
and  10  wai  drowued  In  tlie  river.  But  anathei  re[iatt  leave! 
liim  not  there,  but  lliut  be  lived  long  after  in  a,  caca  of  vault. 
Xbe  number  thatwiu  bIiuu  in  the  Seld  wu,  of  tlie  enemy's  iiarl^ 
bar  tboiuaud  at  tbe  least,  aiui  of  tbe  Kioit'e  port,  Due  half  bit 
vant-guurd,  besides  maiiy  hurt,  but  uono  of  name.  There  wen 
Uken  prisoueii,  amongit  otlicrs,  the  counterfat  Plautogetie^ 
ilDir  Lambert  Simnell  sgsiii,  cmd  the  crafty  prieat,  his  tutsi. 
Fut  Lambert,  the  King  would  oat  take  hi*  life,  both  outufiaag- 
UAuimity,  talcing  him  but  oe  art  image  of  wax  that  otlieiA  bad 
tempered  and  moulded.  Olid  likewise  out  of  wisdom,  thluting 
tbat  if  be  auQercd  death  be  wiiuld  be  futgotleii  too  luun.  but, 
beiug  kept  alive,  he  would  be  acuiitinuolsjiectacle,  and  a  kind  of 
temcdy  oj^aiiist  tlie  like  enchant uieiits  uf  people  in  time  to 
come.  For  which  coute  he  wai  taken  into  service  in  bis  court 
to  a  bote  office  in  Iiiikitcheii,mlhat,iua  kind  of  "tnaitacina'' 
of  bumau  futtuiie,  he  turned  a  broacb  that  had  worn  a, 
ctdwd;  wheieaa  foituue  commonly  doth  not  bring  in  a  comedy 
or  faice  efler  a  tragedy.  And  aDerwards  be  wai  preferred  to 
be  one  of  the  King  s  fakonen.  Ai  to  tbe  piest,  he  was  com- 
mitled  cluse  piuiiier,  and  heard  of  no  more — the  King  luvltig 
to  Mol  up  hit  own  dangers. 

Passing  over  many  otiier  things,  all  brilliantly  related, 
wc  will  now  proceed  lo  the  more  famous  story  of  the 
second  Pretender,  Pcrkin  Warbedt,  first  heard  ot  in 
1492:— 

At  tha  lime  the  King  Jie^an  again  lo  be  haunted  w\l\i  B^iiiA*, 
bf.  the  magic  and  curious  aili  of  tbe  Lady  Margaiet,  ■w\>o  m\fta 

IwvtfOt  Fourth,  to  Wk  and  vex  the  Kma-     TVv»  vro* 


finer  cnuiitcilcil  itone  itiao  Idmbcrt  B'lmntl,  betlei  done  n 
worn  iipcm  greater  liandi,  being  grarxd  after  witli  the  venrii 
of  s  King  of  France  and  a  King  of  Scotland,  uul  ofa  Duchi 
of  Burgundy  only.  And  far  Sininell,  there  van  not  mucb 
bim  more  llian  liiat  he  wai  ■  hanilHinie  boy,  and  <iid  nut  shai 
hii  nibei.  But  thii  jiHiili  of  wtiom  we  are  Dow  to  apeak  h 
(Qch  a  mertutlal  ai  (lie  like  liatb  Kldom  beeo  known,  ai 
could  make  liis  own  part  if  at  uny  liuie  he  chanced  to  be  a* 
Wheiefore  lhi«,  being  one  of  Ibe  ilraiigeil  eiamplei  of  a  p 
•onation  that  ever  wai,  in  elder  or  later  limei.  i(  deienelh  la 
discovered  and  related  at  the  full — allhougb  tlie  Kiiig'a  manl 
of  iliowing  things  by  pieces  and  bydnjk  lighti  hath  soiniiBI 
it.  Hut  it  hall)  bet-n  leH  almoil  as  a  nyilery  to  this  ilay. 
•  The  Uidy  Margaiet,  whom  the  King's  fiJeiidi  called  Jul 
bccauH  she  was  in  liim  ai  Juiiu  was  to  ^neas,  stirTiiig  tn 
heaven  and  hrll  to  do  him  mischief,  fur  a  foundaliou  of  I 
particular  practices  against  him,  did  continually,  by  all  ma 
passible,  nourish,  maintain,  and  dirulge  the  flying  npini 
llmt  Uichard,  Duke  of  York,  wound  son  to  Edward  the  Fouri 
was  iiDt  murdered  in  the  Tower,  an  wiu  giveu  out,  hul  sav 
alive.  For  that  thole  who  were  employed  in  that  barbarous  fa 
having  destroyed  the  elder  brutl]er,  were  ilricken  with  rema 
and  GOmpasHii)!!  towards  the  younger,  and  set  him  privily 
liberty  to  seek  his  fortuiie.  Tills  lun- >hecBslabroad,thiuki 
that  this  fame  and  belief,  together  with  the  fresh  example 
Lambnt  Simnelt  would  draw,  at  one  lime  or  other,>Dme  hil 
to  strike  upon  it.  She  used  likewise  a  further  diligence,  i 
committing  all  to  chance,  for  sbe  had  wime  secret  espials,  li 
to  the  Tuiks'  comniniouers  fur  children  of  Iribule, '  '  ~ 
aliroad  furbaiidsomeoiid  graceful  youths,  to  make  Plant  „. 
an.l  Dukes  of  York.  At  the  last  she  did  light  on  one,  in  whi 
alt  things  met  ai  one  would  tvish,  lo  serve  her  turn  Tors  coi 
(erfeil  llichtnl,  Duke  of  Yoili. 

This  was  Perkin  Warbeck,  whose  adventures  we  shall  n< 
describe.  For  flrit,  the  years  igcetd  well.  Secondly,  he  « 
a  yiiulli  of  liiie  favour  and  shijie.  But  more  than  tlisC  lie  h 
such  a  crafty  atid  bewitching  fonhion,  bolb  trj  move  pity,  ■ 
lo  induce  heller,  ai  was  like  a  kind  of  faicitiatioii  and  eiicbai 
Dieiit  In  those  that  saw  liitn  or  heard  him.  Thirdly,  he  bad  bi 
from  bit  childhood  such  a  wanderer,  or,  ai  the  Kingcalltnl  hi 
such  a  Ituid-loper,  at  it  wst  eKtreme  hard  to  hunt  out  hii  n 
and  parenti.  Neither  aijaiii  couUl  any  man,  by  company 
ccnrfrti'iig' with  liim,  be  able  toiaj  m  AeWttiieW-n^urtiiu  w 
*"  " '  a  flit  from  plttCB  to  yWe.   ia«\'j,'ii«o™».™« 


niglit  tnukeB  mail  ill         -it  lie  mi^ 
indeed  have  id  him  some  Uue  blood  at  (he  hi  f  York;  t 

le  least,  ttiougli  that  were  not,  il  might  git  occiuion ) 

lay,  ill  being  csllvd  Kiiig  Edwatd't  gods  ,  pethapil 

■port,  Kiug  Edward')  I  '        '  '    '  •     .-   . 

For  tutor  be  had  uoiK. 

I    nell  hud,  until  he  came  i 
hira. 

I         Tbiu,  therefote,  _  .  ._    .      , 

Toutnay,  Ilmt  bad  btinii  *'~  ".  name  Hi 

■     John  Oibcck,  a  Miiiert  ne  de  rti 

I      whole  biuiness  drew  hi  hii  wifTj 

laondon,  in  King  Edwt 
time  tie  had  a,  lan  b;  hei 
KiBg,  either  out  of  a  nil 
wn,  or  upnn  mine  priva 
be  god'&tbet  lo  hia  chill 
wanla,  proriog  a  dainty 

iQonly  called  by  the  dimmumB  or  me  name,  itciciaiii  ut  n. 
kin.  For  09  for  the  name  of  Watheok,  it  wai  given  him  whe 
they  did  but  guera  at  il,  befurr  rxaminatioDs  iiad  been  takei 
But  yet  he  liad  been  so  much  talked  of  by  that  name,  aa 
■liick  by  him  after  hia  trae  name  uf  Otbeck  waa  known.  Whi: 
he  wai  a  voung  'cliild,  bia  parents  relumed  with  him  lo  Tou 
nay.  Tli'ere  he  wu  placed  in  ihe  lionie  of  a  kiiiaman  of  hi 
called  John  Slenbeck,  alAmwer]),  and  lo  rored  up  and  daw 
between  Antwerp  and  Toumay.and  olhertownsofFlaNdera  fi 
a  food  lime,  living  much  in  Engliah  company  and  liaving  II 
Engliih  tongue  perfect  In  which  lime,  being  grown  a  cornel 
f  outb,  he  was  bruugiit  by  wme  of  Ihe  espiala  of  the  Lady  Mai 
garet  into  her  prenmce.  Who,  viewing  him  well,  and  Kdn 
Ihat  he  hod  a  face  and  penoiiage  that  would  beat  a  noble  foi 
iDne,  and  lluditig  liim  atherwiae  of  a  Sua  apirit  and  wlimin 
behaviour,  thought  ahe  had  now  found  a  cuiious  piece  i 
marble  lo  caive  uui  sa  image  of  a  Duke  of  Ybik.  She  kept  hii 
by  her  a  great  while,  hut  with  eilreme  aectecy.  Tlie  white  al 
itulrocted  him  by  many  Cabinet  conferences.  First,  in  princel 
beliaviour  and  gesture,  teaching  him  how  he  aliould  keepstal 
1  jet  willi  a  miileet  tense  of  bia  miafortunei.     Then  at: 
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■^■•MiileMUnbiiig  unto  Uim  the  pcreonage^,  liiieameut^auit 
P  tan*  of  tlw  Kiug  and  Queen,  bii  pralfiiUeil  |iai«iUa ;  >ud  a 
lirollm  niiti  tulen,  oiid  diien  otben,  thai  were  aearcM  bii 
bi*  chilUliDud ;  togelhei  witb.  alt  pomgti,  some  tecretil 
coraioon.  fWt  were  fit  fur  a  cUild'i  memury,  ui  "  '  ' 
King  EUwaid.  Tbeu  ibe  added  Ibe  pailicula 
fiom  ibe  King's  dBatli,uaIi1  he  anil  hii  brother 
to  Ili«  Tower,  as  weU  during  the  time  he  woa  abroul  a*  u 
he  was  in  Rauctuor^.  Ai  for  the  linieB  while  he  wtu  ia 
Tower,  and  (be  manner  of  bia  brollier'i  death,  and  bii  i 
eicapc,  s^ie  knew  Ihey  were  things,  that  a  very  few  could 
(rul.  And  tbeiefore  ifae  laugbt  him  uulj  to  tell  a  smootk 
lltely  lale  of  Ihuse  mallere,  warning  htm  not  to  vary  frag 
II  was  Bgreeil  likewise  between  Ibera  what  accouiil  be  ihi 
give  of  hisijeregrinaiiun  abroad,  intermixing  many  tbingcw, 
were  line,  and  aucb  u  ibey  knew  olbera  coulil  leiti^,  fui; 
credit  uf  Ibe  re>t,  hut  utili  luakiug  them  lo  hang  toother  ' 
the  nart  he  was  to  {Jay.  Slie  laugbt  bitn  likewiie  bow  to  a 
sundry  cagitious  and  leuiptiiig  queatluiu  which  woe  like ' 
aikcl  of  tiim.  But  in  tbia  slie  found  him  ao  nioihlc  and 
ing,  lu  ibe  tiutted  mueb  to  hia  own  wit  and  reaiiiaet^ 
tberefoCD  liiLouriHl  the  leas  in  It.  LaiUy.ihe  laiwdbHlbo" 
witb  some  jireBenl  rewardi,  mid  further  piomie«,  lettiug  I 
liim  cliieHy  tbe  glory  and  fortune  of  a  crown  if  thing* 
well,  and  a  lure  refuge  to  her  Court  if  the  wont  ibould 
Alter  lucli  time  ai  the  Ibought  he  woi  perfect  in  bia  lesaa  , 
began  to  caM  with  berielf  from  what  coatE  tbta  blazing 
abould  tirat  amiear,  and  at  what  time  it  roiut  be  U]ian  tbe  ' 
mil  of  lrela.uu,  fur  there  bad  (lie  like  meteor  sironit  iiiflu 
lefure.  The  tima  of  tbeamuLriliuii  to  be  wben  the  King  ab 
he  engagnl  into  a  war  willi  France.  But  well  ahe  knew 
whivlauever  ahcnbl  come  Irom  her  would  be  lield  auapected. 
llivi«fore  if  i.e  tlKiuld  gu  out  (li'Flauden  immediately  into 
land,  ilic  uigbl  be  thought  to  have  aome  band  in  ii,  , 
Iwiiilc^  llie  time  waa  not  yst  ripe,  fur  that  the  two  kiii^  ■ 
tbeuujiDn  terms  of  )jcue.  Tlierefure  she  wheeled  about ; 
tu  [Hit  all  luspiciun  afar  olt,  and  loth  lo  keep  lum  any  loi 
her,  fhr  that  ahe  knew  Kcteta  are  not  long-lived,  ahe  Be.._ 
unknown  into  Portugal,  with  the  Lady  Uranptot^  on  Eng 
lady,  tbnt  embarked  Tor  Portugal  at  Ibat  lime,  witli  aac 
v'odo  of  her  own,  tu  bare  an  eye  upon  bim,  and  there  he 
remain,  and  to  expect  ber  further  direclioni.  lu  the  meant! 
alic  DWl^  "Ot  to  prepare  tbiugi  for  hia  better  weleoioe 
'only  m  l!ie  kingdom  of  Iielaud,  but  in  the 
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of  France.  He  Cnntmueil  bl  Portugal  about  a  year,  aiij  by 
8iat  Htne  the  Sbg  at  Englnnd  Ciilleil  hia  ParliiiTReiil,  a.^^  haA 

I  tifai  aHicI,  and  declared  opm  wal  aguiiut  Fnuice.  Now  diii  th» 
llgTi  ntgn,  and  fhe  cmttellation  viis  come,  tinder  Trli[cb  PerltoB 
■hiuld  a|ipear.  Ami  thcrtfore  be  was  Btraig:h1  aent  imto  bj  thd 
Ihicben,  to  go  for  Ireland,  ftceonling  lo  Ibe  flrst  deiigiitnBti^ 

'  b  licland  be  did  arrive,  at  tbe  town  of  Cork.  Wliea  lie  vtA 
Atdier  come,  hi»  own  tale  was,  wben  be  made  bis  confewiA 

I  «ft«r«ards,  tirat  tiie  Iriibmen,  flnding  bim  in  unne  good  elothaL 
emne  flocking  about  him,  and  bare  bim  flown  tliat  he  wns  B* 
Dote  of  Clarence  that  had  been  therebefote.  And  after,  tWI 
tnvii  Richard  the  Third'a  base  ion.     And  laitly,  <bat  he  wtt 

I    Kdenl,  Duke  of  York,  Kcond  son  to  Edwird  ttie  Fonrtll. 


he,fiirhi>  part,  renounced  alt  Iben  Ihinga.and  oSerrf 

,  upon  fte  Holj'  Erutigelllb,  that  be  ■mu  no  sucb  mail) 

at  lul  they  roieeil  it  upon  Dim,  and  hade  bim  fear  noiliinb 

1   .     .k.       .,   .  ..     ..  ...    !_    ..    .  imnied lately  upon   iS 


Erutigelilb 

I  and  to  fiAth.'    Bat  Ct<c  truth  is,  tl 

I  iMning  into  Ireland,  he  took  urion  hjin  the  said  jiersnii  iif  tlS 

I  Doke  of  Tork,  and  drew  unto  him  coranlicei  and  parlnkera  by 

I  in  the  meam  he  could  de»iie.   ItiMmuch  ai  hewrote  his  letfeW 

i  mtoihe  Earli  of  Desmoiid  and  Kil dare,  to  come  in  (o  his  a!^ 

I  Bid  be  of  bia  party;  the  originals  of  which  lellets  ate  yel 

Srmiewbaf  before  Ihij  time,  Ibe  ducbeas  bad  also  gained  unto 
W  a  near  Bcrvaot  of  King  Henrys  oivn,  one  Stephen  Prion,  bia 
•m*tary  forth*  French  tongtie;  an  active  man,  but  turbulent 
and  diwTontented.  Tbii  Fnon  liad  fled  over  to  Charles,  tlie 
Fnncb  king,  anil  put  himself  into  bis  service,  al  such  lime  aa 
b-  began  lo  be  in  open  enmily  wilh  the  king.  Now  King 
Oiartes,  when  be  aDderstood  of  Ibe  person  aixd  atteuipfa  of  Pet- 
tin,  ready  of  btcnielf  to  embrace  all  adranbigea  against  the 
Kin;  of  England,  iiiatigaled  by  Prion,  and  rormerly  prepared 
V  tie  Laily  Margaret,  forthwith  despatched  one  Lucas  and 
Ais  Prion,  in  Ibe  nature  uf  ambaeindors  to  Perkin,  In  adveriiSB 
Irim  of  Ibe  king's  good  inclinallon  lo  bim,  and  that  he  was 
fMolved  lo  aid  him  lo  recover  his  rigbl  agaiusi  King  Henry,  nn 
MUtpfr  of  England,  and  on  enemy  of  France;  and  wished  bim 
U  eoroe  oTer  unto  him  at  Paris.  Perkin  thought  himself  In 
haawii  now  tkat  be  was  inviled  byjogreatakinginsaboiiour- 
Mv  B  manner.  And  imparling  unto  bis  friends  in  Ireland,  for 
&rir  anconragementi  how  fortune  called  bim,  and  what  great 
hoMitM  had,  sailed  presenlly  inio  France.  When  he  was  come 
to  tb*  conK  of  France,  the  king  received  him  witVi  gi«al 
ianrar,  tahited  and  slyleil  him  by  the  name  of  llie  UiAVe  >, 


ntcorra  wobkb,  ■ 

TorlEiladgedliiinandacconiinDiWedLiniingnatitBla, 
ietttr  to  give  him  the  irpreKululion  slid  llie  coanlenn 
prince,  auigiied  him  b  guard  for  h»  penan,whcrearihe  Ed 
•null  vtu  caiXsin.  The  caiii  ttien  1  ikewice.  DiDU^i  it  be  ii 
Ing  wi  th  tlie  French,  applied  themwlvei  to  Uieicking'i  bM 
tbcKWOi  reuonuf  state  turit.  At  the  ume  time  there 
unto  Perkiti  ditenKiigllshmeii  of  quality;  Sir  George 
Sir  John  TaflDt,  atid  about  one  hundred  morr,  and  amf 
reit  thia  Stephen  Prion,  of  whom  we  Bpake,  who  (otti 
tottane  both  then  and  fur  a  long  time  alter,  and  wai,  iiH 
princiKQl  counKlIor  anil  instrument  in  all  hii  pntt 
But  all  thii  on  the  French  kiuji'a  part  van  but  a  ll 
Ixltet  to  bow  King  Uenry  to  peace.  And  tlieiefore  i 
flnt  grain  or  incense  that  was  sacH Seed  upon  the  altar 
«t  Boloigii,  Perklu  wai  smoked  away.  Yet  would 
"  -eiich  king  deliver  bim  up  lo  King  Henry,  ai  he  viu] 
do,  fur  his  honour's  fake,  but  warned  bim  awayand  d 
m.  Anil  Peikin,  on  hii  port,  was  as  reaily  tu  be  goni 
J  he  might  bo  caught  up  underhand.  He  tliereforo  I 
^-ay  into  Flanders,  unto  tiie  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  pn 
that,  linvlng  beeu  vorioualy  tossed  by  foctutie,  he  dira 
«aime  thitlier  as  to  a  safe  harbour,  nowayi  taking  Icn 
that  he  bad  ever  been  tliere  before,  but  at  if  (bat  bod  i 
pat  address.  The  DucheM,  on  the  other  part,  mad*  ii 
atrange  to  see  him,  pretend  lug,  at  the  first,  that  she  wat 
^ud  made  wise,  by  the  example  of  Lambert  Simnell, 
"^id  admit  of  any  counterfeit  stuff,  tliongh,  even  in  i 
iaid,  ilie  woa  not  fully  satisfied.  She  pretended  at  I 
'.  that  was  ever  in  the  presence  nf  others,  to  pose  him. 
L,lhereby  to  try  whether  he  were  indeeil  the  very  Duke 
in.  But  seeming  to  receive  full  saliaraolion  by  his  i 
then  feigned  herself  to  be  transported,  with  a  kind 
ulshment,  niixt  of  joy  and  wonder,  at  his  miraculous 
knee,  receiving  him  as  if  he  were  risen  from  death  to] 
Inferring  that  God,  who  liod  in  such  wmdcrrul  main 
•trved  him  from  death,  did  likewise  reserve  him  for  soi 
•nd  prosjieraua  fortune.  As  fur  bis  dismission  out  of 
•titer  interpreted  it,  not  ai  if  he  mrere  detected  or  iiegle< 
«  ciiunlerfeit  deneiver,  but  conlrariwiie,  that  it  did  aboi 
^Blly  unto  the  world  thai  be  was  aome  great  matter,  foi 
'  is  abandoning  that,  in  effect,  made  the  peace,  b 
lut  liie  (ocrilicing  of  a  poor  distressed  prince  t 
Vlility  and  ambition  of  two  mighty  monarohs,  "  '"' 
ukin,  for  hit  part,  wuiLing  to  himself,  eitlier  it 
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titiiei^jiy 


princely  btbaiTour,  or  in  read;  ami  appetite  a 
couleiiling  and  cateaiing  ihnie  Ihat  did  spjily  tlii 
litiD,  or  in  prelty  toum  oiid  -lixlaiii  to  those  lb 
doulitur  him,  but  in  aU  lUiiiga  did  notably  ai 


Nay 


nelf,  with  long  , 


ing,  and  with  oft  telling  alie,  wo*  turned  by  habit  a 
the  thing  be  leemed  In  be,  atid  rmm  a  liar  to  a  belie 
ducbeBfl,   therefiHv,  ax  in  a  case  onC  of  doubt,  dif 
princely    honour,  calling   him   alwayi  by  the  nan 
nephew,  and  gitiug  the  delicate  tille  of  the  while  Ton 
lanil,  and  appoinFeil  him  a  guard  of  Ililrty  perioni,  halbenli 
clad  in  a  ]iiu(y.colour«d  livery  of  mutwy  mid  blue,  ti 
his  person.     Her  court,  likewise,  and  Beiierally  the  Dutch  ■ 
straugeii,  in  Iheir  usage  lowordi  blm,  expreued  no  lett  reap) 
The  newt  hereof  came  bluing  and   tliundering  over  i 
England,  that  t\.e  Duke  of  York  waa  inie  alive.     Ai  tbr' 
name  nf  Perkin  Warbcck,  it  wai  not  at  that  lime  come  to  lig 
but  all  the  news  ran  npn  the  Duke  of  York ;  thai  he  liail  b 
entertained  in  Ireland,  bought  and  sold  in  France,  and  i 
mw  plainly  avowed, and  in  great  honour  in  Flanders.     Tb 
fames  Inok  hold  of  divers ;  in  some  upon  dlsconlenl,  in  ss 
upon  anibition,  in  some  uiwn  levity  and  driire  of  change,  | 
in  KJine  lew  upon  ci>iaoienee  and  belief,  but  in  molt  ujKin  ■! 
plicity,  and  ill  divert  out  of  dependence  upon  some  of  the  be 
•ort,  who  dill  in  kcrI  favour  and  uourish  these  hruils 
it  wat  ni>t  lung  ere  iheie  rumnurt  of  nnveliy  had  b 
olhera   of  scandal  and    murmur  against  the  king  a 
Govemmeiil,  taxing  blm  for  a  great  Ia»r  of  his  people,  • 
dbcouulenancer  of  bit  nobilily.    The  loss  of  Britain  and 
peace  willi  France  were  not  rorgollm.    But  chiefly  Ihey  MI 
upon  the  wrong  thai  he  did  his  queen,  in  ihiMhedid  not  reign  in 
her  right.     Wherefore,  Ihey  tald,  that  Ood  had  now  brought  In 
light  a  inotculine  branch  uf  the  liniue  of  York,  llial  would  not 
\i'.  at  hiicourlesy,  liOwBoeverlie  did  deprew  hispuor  lady.  And 
1 '  I,  as  it  farelh  with  things  which  are  current  with  the  mulli- 
ii'Ip,  and  which  they  affect,  lliew  bmesgrew  so  general,  at  the 
.i:i:]unt  were  lost  in  the  generality  of  the  speakeri;  tliey  being 
I  kp  ruinung  weeds  Ilist  hate  uocGTlain  rool,  or  like  fiiu tings  Dp 
iij-l  down  iui|>oiiihle  to  be  traced.      But  aflerawbile  ihese  iU 
iiiirnours  drew  tumi  brad,  and  settled  secretly  in  someeroiweW 
! '  rtani,  whieb  were  Sir  WiDlain  Stanley,  lord  cWmW^i™ ' 
«r«fl|»4ii»rii«/.4  l/ie  Lurd  FidwatCT,  SiiB"    —• — 


fuit,  and  Sir  ThomBB  llnraiUi.  Tbese  entered  ^nio  a  nc 
«oiu|jiiiicy  t.>  tavDiir  Duke  Kichnrd's  tide.  NeveillieleM  ni 
engaged  llieir  fartuiiei  in  Ibii  biuineH  opeiily  but  two,  I 
Robort  Clifford  and  Mailer  WiUiam  Barley,  wbo  luUeil  a 
into  Flaiiden.  wiit,  indeed,  from  ihe  pufy  of  the  cuiiajHral 
here,  to  uudentuiil  llie  ttulli  of  lliuae  Ibings  llial  pawed  tl 
and  natwiUiont  laine  1x1  |i  nf  mouiei  from  hence;  pcoviiiou 
(0  he  deliiered,  if  lliej  fuund  and  wci«  aatialied  that  there  > 
truth  in  tliBK  pretences.  The  person  of  Sir  Robert  CUifai 
being  a  gentleman  of  fame  and  ikmily,  wu  exiiemety  nelcoi 
to  the  Lady  Margoiet,  wha,aner  ahe  hod  conference  n  itb  hil 
bniuglit  him  In  tlie  sight  of  Perkin,  wilb  whom  he  had  ofl 
'  '*  luie.  Si>  that  in  the  end.  wuu  either  by  I 
or  by  Perkin  to  believe,  he  wrote  back  it 
^  and,  that  be  kniw  the  person  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Yn 
aa  wvll  ai  he  knew  bis  own,  and  that  this  young  man  m 
uniliiubleilly  hi.  Ry  Ibis  means  all  things  grew  prepoieil 
terott  and  sedition  here,  and  the  conspiracy  cai  ' 

uurrespnndeucB  between  Flandera  and  England. 

Tile  king,  on  bia  port,  was  not  asleep,  but  to 
furces  yet,  be  thought  would  but  aliuw  fear,  and  do  Ihii  i( 
too  mucb  worship,  Nevei'ihefuss  the  poL'ta  lie  did  abut  u| 
at  least  kept  a  watch  ou  then),  llial  nuue  should  paia  lo  oi 
tliat  waa  aiispecleil :  but,  for  tbe  rest,  be  chose  to  work  by  ct 
termiiie.  Hii  putpuaes  were  two :  the  one  to  lay  open  Ihe  abu 
the  other  tn  bceuJc  the  knot  uf  the  couspicatun.  To  delect  I 
abuse  lliere  wete  but  two  ways :  the  that,  to  make  it  maiiifcit 
the  world  Ibut  the  Duke  vC  York  waa  iuileed  murJered,  1 
other  to  prove  tliat,  were  be  deail  or  alive,  yet  Perkin 
coiuilerfelL  For  the  Uiat,  thus  it  atuud.  There  were  b 
peiEous  that  could  speak  upon  knowledge  to  Ihe  murdai  of  t 
Duke  of  Voik  :  Sir  Jamea  Timil,  the  employed  i— "  *— 
Ktu^  Richard  i  Jobu  DiglitoD  sud  Milea  Furred,  hii 
Ilie  two  butchers  or  tormenton,  and  the  priest  of  tbe  Tower  th 
buried  them.  Of  which  four,  Miles  Forrest  and  the  iirii 
were  dead,  aiu!  thert;  remained  alive  only  Sir  Jamva  Tirral  lu 


0  Dlgblun.  Thaw  two  the  king  caused  to  beeomtnitted' 
Ihe  Tower,  and  examined  toucJiing  Ilia  manner  of  the  death 
the  two  innocent  pcinoet.  They  agreed  both  in  a  tale,  as  I 
king  gaveoul,  tolhii  ell'ect  ithotKinH  Richard  having  direst 
his  warrant  for  the  putting  of  them  to  death  to  Brdcken bury,  i 
lieulenaiil  urtheTDwer,wa4  by  him  refuiad.  Whereupon  tlieki 
directed  his  watruit  to  Sir  Jamea  Tirral,  lu  receive  Ihe  keys  of  I 
SIWwjhiBi  UiaJiBitletiBiit,  fui  ttw  apocci^  a  niMb  t,  Hh  the  Kiu 
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service.  Tbat  Sir  Jamea  Tirtel  aceotditigl;  leijaited 
Fuwer  by  iiigUt,  aUeiideil  by  his  two  tervaiita  Hfure<iiauieU, 
be  liad  cbusen  fur  Ibat  purpose.  That  hinucif  atuod  at 
ii-fiwt.and  wot  tbeae.two  villaioi  lo  eioculetiie  miuiier. 
hey  ainolbcied  tbem  iu  theii  bcJ,  ani),  lliat  dune,  called 
ic  matter  (o  see  tlicir  uoked  deail  budis,  wbiuh  the;  bad 
tflh.  That  they  vere  buned  under  tbe  Atain,  and  «ume 
eaat  upou  Ihem.  Tliat  wUea  the  report  vfM  made  to 
Etichaid,  tbat  lii>  will  vim  dene,  be  gaveSir  James  Titrel 
tlioulu,  but  took  exceptiuu  to  tbe  place  of  their  burial, 
too  bjue  for  them  that  nete  kiag's  cLildten.  Wbereupon, 
I  night,  by  tbe  kiiig'i  warrajit  teuewed,  Ibeii  boiliea 
(moved  by  the  piieat  of  the  Tower,  aiid  burled  by  him 
e  place  which,  by  meaiu  of  iha  ptieu's  death  ioon  after, 
uot  be  kiiawn.  Thus  mudi  waa  then  delivered  abroad, 
be  efiectof  Ihou  eiamiuatioui  I  but  the  kiug,  ueverlhe- 
lode  na  use  of  tbem  in  aijy  of  liia  declaraliona,  nbereby, 
anil,  tlioK  examinations  left  the  buaineu  somewhat  per- 
.  And  as  for  Sir  James  Tirrel,  be  was  soOD  after  Uheaded 

Tuwer-yard  for  other  matUrs  of  (reasnn.  But  John 
11),  nbo,  it  seemelb,  ipake  Itest  for  tbe  king,  was  forth- 
el  at  lilierty,  and  wtu  (he  principal  means  of  divulging 
idilion.  Therefore,  this  kind  of  proof  being  left  w>  naked, 
>g  used  llie  more  diligeuce  in  iLe  latter,  lor  the  tracing  of 
I.  To  tbii  puruoie  be  sail  abroad  into  uveial  parti,  and 
illy  into  Flauderi,  diven  aecret  and  nimble  scouts  and 
lome  feig:aiiig  themielves  to  dy  over  unto  Peikin,  and  ta 
t  tD  him,  anil  some  under  other  ptetencea,  lo  leaiu,search, 
iscover  all  tbe  circumstaoces  ai>d  patticulon  of  Perkiu't 
I,  birth,  ^person,  travels  up  aud  down,  aud  ia  bitef  lo 
ijoanul  as  it  were  of  his  life  and  doing*,  tie  fuiBiihed 
fau  emptoyeil  men,  liberally  with  moiiey,~la  draw  no  and 
t  intcUlgeuces ;  giving  them  idso  in  cha^e,  lo  adveitiie 
ually  what  tliey  found,  aud,  nevertheleu,  ilill  go  oa. 
Tcr,  as  oLie  advertisement  and  discovery  called  upauolhert 
ployed  olhei  new  men,  where  the  business  did  require  It. 
mpluyed  in  a  mure  special 
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bottom,   aa  they  coxiU,  tl.e  utinoil  of  PerViii'i  and  tlie 
■picBfiits,  tlieir  inleiitinrii,  hopea,  atid  pcacllciri.     Tliese  lal 
l)eil-be-IruBt  ipiei  Imil  mme  of  tliem  futiliei  initraetiui 

Eracliie  htiiI  draw  off  the  b«it  I'rieiida  and  acrT>Til«  of  PerK 
J  making  remonitiance  to  them  howwniklyhiteuterpriMI 
hopes  were  built,  and  willi  how  pmdeiit  Knd  potent  a  king  ll 
had  to  deal ;  and  lo  reconcile  ibein  to  the  kiuK  nith  ytoauu 
pardon  anil  good  condition!  or  rewanl.  Arid,  abov«  ffae  K 
lo  asiail,  up,  and  work  into  the  GOnitancy  of  Sir  Rolett  C 
ford,  and  to  win  bim,  if  they  could,  being  the  mail  I 
knew  moit  of  IheiT  lecreta,  anil  who,  being  wmi  awaf,  woi 
moil  ap[ial  and  discourage  the  rest,  and  in  a  maimer  break 
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«ell    infurmed  uf  Ihe 
eoiii|>iratori  in  England,  and  many  c 
vealed  ;  and  Sir  Roliert  Cliabrft  in  eap 
lo  the  king,  atid  itidiiilrious  and  officii 
king,  tlierefore,  receiving  a  rich  return  of  his  diligence,  I 

divutj^d  ntid  apread  ahinail  the  impoalure  and  jut^ltni 
Perkii.'s  permti  and  travela,  with  ll>e  circumtlaucea  Ihi 
throughout  the  realm;    not  by  ptoclamalion,  becauae  tbij 

were  yet  in  enamluatiDn,  and  id  might  receive  Ihe  i 

leaa,  but  by  court  fames,  which  commonly  print  1 
printed  proclumatiuni.  Then  thought  be  it  alao  tii 
an  ambajsoge  unio  Arcliduke-  PUiliij  into  Flimdera,  for 
ulandoiiing  and  diamiMiug  of  Peikin.  Herein  be  emploj 
Sir  Kdwatd  Poyniriga  aud  Sit  William  Waiham,  doctor  of  ( 
canuti  law.  The  archduke  waa  then  young,  and  governed 
his  council,  before  whom  Ihe  ambuagadora  hi 
Dr.  Worbam  apake  in  Ihia  maimer: 

"  My  lorda,  the  king  our  mnner  it  very  intry  that,  Engla 

and  your  country  here  uf  Floiidera    having  bceti  ouunlcil 

man  and  wire  for  lu  long  a  lime,  now  this  country  of  1 

Others  ahonld  be  [he  stage  where  a  base  counterfeit  should  pi 

Ji^art  of  a  King  of  England  ;  not  only  to  Lis  grace's  disqu 
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^ad  dishononry  but  to  the  scom  and  reproach  of  all  sovereiga 
■sriiicet.    To  counterfeit  the  dead  image  of  a  king  in  ins  coin 
M  an  high  offence  by  all  laws,  but  to  counterfeit  the  living 
AmMge  of  asking  in  bis  person,  exceedeth  all  falsi ncations,  except 
jtuKKHild  be  that  of  a  Mahomet,  or  an  Antichrist,  that  Conn- 
ie  JpMt  dx?ine  bmiour.    The  king  hath  too  great  an  opinion  of 
p    jmS^tmgt  council,  to  tiiink  that  any  of  you  is  caught  with  this 
AUe,  tiiough  way  may  be  given  by  you  to  the  ]jassion  of  some, 
Ae  thing  in  itself  is  so  improbable.    To  set  testimonies  aside  oi 
tiie  death  of  Duke  Ricbanl,  which  the  king  hath  upon  record, 
iilain  and  infallible,  because  they  may  be  thought  to  be  in  the 
king's  own  power,  let  the  thing  testify  for  itself.    Sense  and 
reafOD  no  power  can  command.    Is  it  possible,  trow  you,  thai 
King  Kiduurd  should  damn  his  soul  and  foul  his  name  with  sa 
^tlmniiiable  a  murder,  and  yet  not  mend  his  casef    Or  do  you 
thiiik  that  men  of  blood,  that  were  his  instruments,  did  turn  tc 
jitj  in  tbe  midst  of  &eir  execution  f    Whereas,  in  cruel  and 
jTf  beasts,  and  men  also,  tbe  first  draught  of  blood  doth  yel 
SMM  tbem  more  fierce  and  enraged.    Do  you  not  know  that 
'tlia  bloody  executioners  of  tyrants  do  go  to  such  errands  with  an 
^     Uter  about  their  neck ;  so  that  if  tney  perform  not  they  are 
-      ant  to  die  fbr  it  f  And  do  you  think  that  these  men  would  hazard 
i      flieir  own  liyeifor  sparing  another's  f  Admit  they  should  have 
I      wvcd  bim,  wlmt  should  Siey  bare  done  with  him  ?   Turn  him 
Into  London  streets,  that  the  watchmen  or  any  passenger  that 
should  light  upon  him  might  carry  him  before  a  justice,  and  so 
all  come  to  light?     Or  should  they  have  kept  him  by  Ihem 
weretly  t  That  surely  would  have  required  a  great  deal  of  care, 

•  -charge,  and  continual  fear.     But,  my  lords,  I  labour  too  much 

in  a  clear  business.  The  king  is  so  wise,  and  hath  so  good 
friends  abroad,  as  now  he  knoweth  Duke  Perkhi  from  his  cradle. 
And  because  he  is  a  great  prince,  if  you  have  any  good  poel 
here,  he  can  help  him  with  notes  to  writehis  life ;  and  to  parallel 
him  with  Lambert  Simnell,  now  the  king^s  falconer.  And 
^     therefore,  to  speak  plainly  to  your  lordships,  it  is  the  strangest 

*  thing  in  the  world  that  the  Lady  Margaret,  excuse  us  if  we  name 
r       ber,  whoM  malice  to  the  king  is  both  causeless  and  endless, 

should  now,  when  she  is  old,  at  the  time  when  other  women  give 
'  over  child-bearing,  bring  forth  two  such  monsters ;  being  nol 
ihe  births  of  nine  or  ten  months  but  of  many  years.  And 
-  vbeieas  other  natural  mothers  bring  forth  children  weak,  and  not 
able  to  help  themselves,  she  bringeth  forth  tall  stT\p\u\%«,  ^^A« 
weicmattur  weir  coming  into  the  world,  to  bidV)atl\e  \o  tiv\^ 
kii^  JUyUnU^  wegiMjr  UDwiliingly  upon  this  patt .  ^  ^  n^o" 
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God  lliat  UilyVouH  once  fn*'p  tlie  J07I  wliieh  God  All 
)lh  aerve  up  urifo  her,  in  behnlitmg  hfrtiiece  to  reign  i 
noTiuur,  and  wilh  ■□  mncli  rofsl  inne,  wliich  the  mi 
pletued  la  account  as  bn  nwii.  The  king's  requeat  a 
Uthduke  and  yora  lordsliipa  might  he,  thai,  Bcconling 
example  of  King  Cliarlai,  nUo  lialh  already  diicarded  hi 
wonid  buniih  tliia  unwortby  feltow  fmt  of  your  don 
Bat  became  tlie  king  may  juidjr  eipect  mor*  from  as  1 

WquMt  nnlB  J011  to  delitei  him  up  into  hia  hands ;  piiW 
impoitors  of  ihii  <ott  being  lit  to  be  accounteil  the  a 
enemiei  of  mankind,  and  no  vtayi  to  he  protected  by  tl 
e(  nalions.- 

Pcrliin  uf^erwsrda  obtained  the  countenance  and 
ance  ol'  Kinp  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  wh( 
him  in  marriage  tho  Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  dn 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  beiiiga  near  kinswoman' 
own,  "and  a  young  vii^n  of  excellent  beauty  ac 
tue."  In  Ibc  winter  of  1406-7,  the  Scottish  King 
on  inroad  into  the  northern  counties  of  England,  ( 
hii  prolege  along  with  him.  Scarcely  was  this 
over  when  an  innirrection  broke  out  in  Cornwall  a 
the  levying  of  a  aubsidy  whidi  had  been  granted  I 
parliament : — 

The  Cumiih  being  a  nwe  of  men,  itoulofEtom. 
of  body  and  limh,  and  lliat  lived  hardy  in  a  ban 
and  many  of  tiiem  could,  for  a  need,  lire  under  groun 
vete  tinneii.  I'hey  muttered  fXtnmely,  thai  it  was  ■ 
not  to  be  BuOered,  tliat  for  a  bltle  >tii  of  the  Scoli,  ■otm 
over,  Ibey  thould  he  thug  grinded  to  powder  with  payl 
and  (aid  il  was  foi  tliem  to  pay  that  had  too  much,  anil 
idly.  But  they  would  eat  llieir  bread  they  got  wi 
•weat  of  their  browi,  and  no  man  ibould  take  it  from 
And  M  in  tho  tideiof  people  once  up,  there  wont  oa 
itiiring  windi  to  make  them  more  tough;  10  thii  poot 
light  upon  two  tingleatlecB  or  captain*  of  the  rout.  1 
•mat  one  Michael  Jowpli,  n  blockimith  or  farrier,  of  B 
I  WBtable  talking  fellow,  and  no  len  deaitoiu  to  be  (1 
1  Tbe  other  was  Thomaa  Flammock,  a  lawyer,  who,  by 
'  "  '  "  >Dn  commonly  upon  any  occasion  lliat  llie  ll 
^  iiad  gollen  gnat  iwa;  amongst  Ihem.    Tli 


talked  I«arne.l1y,  itint  39  if  h«  could  teU  boir  to  uake  t.  rrlwl- 
lion,  and  never  break  the  peace.  He  told  ll*  peiiple,  (hit 
mtwiiliefl  were  EHit  to  be  grantnl,  nor  levied  in  thiH  cuw  ;  that 
it,  for  wan  of  Scotlanil;  for  lliat  lbs  law  had  provided  anolher 
DOutsf,  by  lervice  o(  escuagc,  for  Ibwe  jouraeysi  tnucli  l»a 
when  ill  wm  quief,  and  war  was  made  but  s  pretence  to  poll 
toid]tfll  (lie  people.  And  (heretrn  that  it  was  ;;miiI  they  should 
Dntituid  now  tike  therpbeK)retbe>)ieatet^  but  put  on  hamesa, 
Kid  take  wenpoui  in  Ifaeir  linnda.  Yet  (0  do  no  oreature  hurt 
but  gu  bihI  deliTer  (he  king  a  strong  petition  fat  (he  laying 
dmn  ef  ttinn  grienms  paynients,  ainl  far  the  puniihment  1^ 
thnfS  tbflt  bad  gimi  him  tlMt  coumel ;  tn  make  olhen  Iwwara 
hew  tiiey  did  the  like  in  time  to  come.  And  raid,  tar  his  part 
hf  did  notieehow  they  could  do  the  duty  of  true  Engliahmen, 
and  good  lieae-mpn,  except  they  did  deliver  Ihe  king  from 
Bidi  wicked  onei,  that  would  dettroy  botb  Uim  and  tlie  noun- 
try.  Their  aim  was  at  Arehlii«hop  Morion  sndSit  Reginald 
Bray,  who  were  llie  king's  screens  in  Ibis  envy. 

After  that  Ibeie  two,  Flamtnock  and  tlie  blackimilb,  had  by 
jninl  and  aevetal  pnliiigi  found  token*  of  conKiit  in  the  mul- 
titude, they  oHerTKl  theniielves  to  lead  (beni,  unlil  ibey  should 
hear  dF  hetin  men  to  be  tbeir  leaders,  which  tliey  laid  would 
Ik  ere  long :  telling  Lhem  furlher,  that  tbey  wcmld  be  but  their 

Ixilh  the  wc5(-«id  and  tlie  east-end  of  EngWid  to  meet  in  so 
nod  B  qnarrel ;  and  thatall,  rightly  anderalood,  was  bat  for  the 
liig'a  •errice.  The  people  upon  these  arditiou*  instigations,  did 
Mo,  nfost  of  (bera  wilb  bows  and  anowi,  and  bills,  and  sndi 
•Aer  wrapons  of  rude  and  country  people,  and  forthwith  under 
In  eoDimind  of  Iheir  leadera,  which  in  fuch  coses  is  ever  at 
rietsnre,  tnan^hed  out  of  Cornwall  throagh  Devonshire  unto 
Tasnton  in  Somersetshire,  without  any  slaughter,  liolence,  or 
^il  ef  Ihe  country.  At  Taunton  they  killed  In  fury  an 
Mcions  and  eager  cotnmis^oner  for  the  subsidy,  whom  they 
MUed  Ihe  Provost  of  Perln.  Thence  tbey  marched  to  Wells, 
when  the  Lord  Audley,  with  whom  their  leaders  hod  before 
Hdk  seerel  intelligence,  a  nobleman  at  an  ancient  family,  but 

Sntel  and  popular,  and  asgiiring  to  ruin,  came  in  to  'hem, 
was  by  them,  with  great  gladneu  and  cries  of  joy,  accepted 
m  their  general :  they  being  now  proud  that  tbey  were  led  by 
•  MoUeman.  The  Lord  Audley  led  them  on  fnnn  Wells  to 
Miabwy,  and  from  Salisbury  to  Winchester.  Thence  tlie 
brfkh  people,  who,  in  effect,  led  their  leaden,  had  a  tnin^  \o 
bi  led  into  Keat,  ftocjiog  list  tb«  people  rtiew  «ovi\A  "-jivn 
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will]  them  ;  cimtrBiy  to  alt  leiuoii  or  Juilgtnent.  coiuldec 
llif  Keiititli  mm  had  Bhoweil  gi-e.d  luyult}'  aiid  alTeclion  to 
king  ao  klelj  berore.  Bui  tiie  rude  people  had  hianl  Fli 
mock  say,  flmt  Kent  was  never  oonquwed,  atid  Ihnt  they  i 
the  Creed  people  of  EiisUiid.  And  upon  Iheae  vain  no! 
Iliey  looked  fur  great  matten  at  their  handih  id  a,  cauie  wl 
they  conceited  to  be  for  theliherty  of  the  mbjecl.  But  w 
Ibej  wen  come  into  Kent,  tlie  country  woa  ao  well  lettled]  I 
liy  the  king'i  lale  kind  usage  lownrdt  them,  and  by  tbe  en 
and  power  of  the  Eail  of  Kent,  the  Lord  Abergavenny,  i 
the  Lord  Cohham,  at  neither  gentleman  nor  yeotnan  cam< 
to  their  aid,  which  did  much  damp  and  dismay  many  oT 
simpler  lort ;  iuiomuch  a.i  dieera  of  them  did  secretly  fly  t 
Die  army,  and  went  home:  but  the  >tunliet  (Ort,  and  thoM 
were  most  engaged,  stood  by  it,  and  rather  waxed  Jiroud, 
failed  in  bopea  and  courage.  For  as  it  did  somewhat  b, 
them,  thai  the  peo|>le  came  nut  in  to  them,  so  it  diii 
less  eiiconroge  them,  thai  tiie  king's  forces  had  not  «el  i 
them,  having  marched  from  the  west  unto  the  east  of  Engl 
Wlierefore  Ihey  kept  uii  their  way,  and  encamped  ujKin  BIi 
healb,  Jirlween  Greenwich  and  Eltham,  threateuiug  eith( 
bid  battle  lu  the  king,  for  now  the  seas  went  higljer  tin 
Mutton  and  Bray,  or  to  laki  London  within  bis  view  ;  in 
iiliigwilb  themselves  there  to  iind  no  less  fear  than  wealth. 
Wlien  therefore  the  rebels  were  encamped  on  Blackb 
upon  (be  hill,  whence  they  nnight  behold  the  city  of  Lon 
anil  tlie  fair  valley  about  it ;  Ihe  king  knowing  well,  th 
stood  him  upon,  by  how  much  the  more  he  had  hitherto  , 
traded  the  lime  in  nut  encountering  them,  by  »  much 
»K)i)er  to  des]ia(Gb  with  them,  that  it  might  appear  to  have  1 
nolcahliieis  in  fore-slowing,  bat  wisdom  in  choosing  his  time 
nilved  with  all  speed  to  assail  tliem,  and  vet  with  that  providi 
and  surety,  as  should  leave  lillle  to  venture  or  fortune,  i 
having  very  ereal  and  puissant  forces  about  him,  the  bett« 
master  all  events  and  accidents,  he  divided  them  iuto  ti 

Carts ;  tlie  firil  nas  ted  by  Ihe  Karl  of  Oxford  in  chief,  ani 
y  Ihe  Eacis  of  Euei  and  SufTulk.  These  noblemen  were 
pointed,  willi  some  cornets  of  bone  and  bauds  of  fuot, 
({□od  store  of  artillery,  wheeling  about  to  put  tliemtelve* 
yoiid  llie  hill  where  the  rebels  were  encamped;  and  to  beset 
Ihe  skirts  and  desceiiti  llieteof,  eiiept  tlioia  that  lay  tow 
London;  whereby  to  have  these  wild  beasts,  as  it  were,  in  a 
3V«  .        -    - 
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tane  of  the  day,  he  did  assign  to  be  led  bjthe  lord  cbamber- 
Uun,  who  was  appointed  to  set  upon  the  rebels  in  front,  from 
Hmt  fide  which  is  towards  London,     The  third  part  of  his 
fnrcei,  being  likewise  great  and  brave  forces,  he  retained  about 
kimielf,  to  be  ready  upon  all  events  to  restore  the  Bght,  or  con- 
taminate the  victory ;  and  meanwhile  to  secure  the  city.     And 
te  tliat  purpoM  he  encamped  in  person  in  Saint  George  s  Fields, 
|iotthig  himself  between  me  city  and  the  rebels.    But  the  city 
of  Jjoodoa^  specially,  at  the  first,  upon  the  near  encamping  of 
tbe  rebels^  was  in  great  tumult :  as  it  useth  to  be  with  wealthy 
md  populous  cities^  especially  those  which  for  greatness  and 
itkiwoi  Bxe  queens  of  tneir  regions,  who  seldom  see  out  of  their 
windowf  or  from  their  towers,  an  army  of  enemies.     But  that 
vliidi  trovbled  them  most,  was  the  conceit,  that  they  de^lt 
with  a  nmJM  people,  with  whom  there  was  no  composition  or 
condition,  or  orderly  treating,  if  need  were ;  but  likely  to  be 
bani  altogether  upon  rapine  and  spoil.    And  although  they 
had  heard  that  the  rdbels  had  behaved  themselves  quietly  and 
modestly  by  the  way  as  they  went ;  yet  they  doubted  much 
that  would  not  last,  but  rather  make  them  more  hungry,  and 
mote  in  appetite  to  fall  upon  spoil  in  the  end.     Wherefore 
there  was  great  running  to  and  fro  of  people,  some  to  the  gates, 
some  to  the  walls,  some  to  the  water-side :  giving  themselves 
alarms  and  panic  fears  continually.    Nevertheless  both  Tate 
the  lord  mayor,  and  Shaw  and  Haddon  the  sherilfs,  did  their 
parts,  stoutly  and  well,  in  arming  and  ordering  the  people. 
And  the  king  likewise  did  adjoin  some  captains  of  experience 
in  the  wars  to  advise  and  assist  the  citizens.     But  soon  after^ 
when  Ihey  understood  that  the  king  had  so  ordered  the  matter, 
that  the  rebels  must  win  three  battles,  before  they  could  ap- 
proach the  city,  and  that,  he  had  put  his^wn  person  between 
me  rAeis  and  them,  and  that  the  great  care  was,  rather  how  to 
impound  the  rebels  that  none  of  tiiem  might  escape,  than  that 
any  doubt  was  made  to  vanquish  them ;  they  grew  to  be  quiet 
and  out  of  fear;  the  rather  for  the  confidence  they  reposed, 
wfaic&  was  not  small,  in  the  three  leaders,  Oxford,  Essex,  and 
D*Aubigny ;   all  men  well  famed  and  loved  amongst  the 
people*    As  for  Jaspar,  Duke  of  Bedford,  whom  the  king  used 
to  employ  with  the  first  in  his  wars,  he  was  then  sick  and  di^d 
•con  after. 

It  was  the  two  and  twentieth  of  June,  and  a  Sat^ada.^^ 
which  was  the  day  of  the  week  the  king  fancied,  wVicsn.  VVv 
y  battle  was  ioag^t:  though,  the  king  had,  by  all  live  axlVwe  cq\^ 
.  dniH^  ghmf  out  a  iahe  day,  as  if  be  prepared  to  ^^«  ^ 
rai0,  /.  ic 


rebels  battle  on  llie  Monday  rullowini;,  Ebe  belter  to  Bud 
nnpHivideil,  aticl  iu  diiHrray.  The  lurdi  that  were  ani 
In  circle  tLe  liill,  had  boiuh  Ja? b  befuce  planted  tbeini^ 
at  the  teceipt.  iu  places  coiivniieiK.  lu  the  afternoon, 
the  decline  of  the  day,  which  wm  done  the  better  to 
rebels  iu  opinion  that  they  shouLd  dj^lit  that  day,  t 
lyAuliiguy  uiarcheii  on  t.bwardB  them,  and  first  beat 
trongia  of  thetn  from  DeptTord- bridge,  where   '        -      '  - 

anil  Bed  up  to  tlieir  m^n  anuy  npou  the  hill.  Tlia  i 
lliat  b me.  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Ibe  king's  fuici 
puttiuj^  themselves  in  array,  uot  without  much  eoi 
But  neither  had  tltey  placed,  upon  the  Bnt  bi^h  groi 
wards  the  hridge,  ouy  forces  to  second  the  tnwp»  belo 
kept  the  bridge^  neither  had  they  brought forwalds  thd 
batHe,  wbich  stood  iu  array  far  into  the  heath,  neoi 
oicetit  ol'  the  hill.  So  that  die  earl  with  his  forces  n 
the  hiLL,  aiid  recovered  the  plam  without  resistance.  T) 
D'Auhiguy  charged  them  with  great  fury  ;  iosomuch  hi 
like,  by  accident,  to  have  brandled  the  fortune  of  the  da] 
by  iuconsideTBte  foiwatduess  in  Gghling  iu  the  head 
troops,  he  was  tateu  by  the  rehels,  but  immediately  r 
and  delivered.     The  lebeU  maintained  the  light  for  a 

being  ill  armed,  and  ill  led,  and  without  boise  or  an 
ifticulty  cut  in  pieces,  and 
leaders  (he  Lord  Audley,  Ibe 
smiin,  ana  tiamuiocK,  as  vommooly  Uig  captains  of  ci 
(Ions  ate  but  haK-couiaged  men,  sctBeied  themselves 
taken  alive.  The  numhei  sldn  on  the  rebels'  part  wer 
two  thousand  meui  their  aimy  nmuunting,  as  it  issajd,  u 

for  tliat  the  hill,  ae  was  latil,  viat  (incDin]auaed  with  tbe 
foTceB  rotmd  about.  On  tlie  king's  jiart  there  died  obou 
hundred,  most  of  tliem  shot  with  airaw^  which  ware  it 
to  be  uf  the  length  of  a  lajloi'i  yard  ;  oo  strong  and  mi 
bow  the  Cornish  men  were  aaid  to  drav. 

Tbe  viclury  thuB  oblaiiied,  the  king  created  diveti  I 
lets,  as  well  upon  Blaokheath,  where  his  lieutenant  1 
the  Held,  whither  he  rodeiu  person  (aperfarni  Ihesudi 
Bl  in  St,  George's  Fields,  where  hi)  own  penon  hod  b 
campeil.  And  for  matter  of  Jiberslily,  he  did,  bj^ 
-edict,  gire  the  goods  of  ill  tlie  pluonatt  uiitu  thjse  thi 
flicfi  Iheni  ;  either  to  take  them  in  ktud  atv 
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luld.  AOer  njBttei  nf  toDDur  vid  liberalitj',  foUowrd 
'HFeritT  and  eJHcmian.  Tbc  Lord  Audley  wai  led 
rgalefo  Tpwei-bill,  iii  a  papec  coBt  paiuted  with  his 
i;  [he  mini  [evened,  the  coat  tuni.aud  he  at  Tower-hill 
Flammock  oiid  <he  blocktmith  wece  haaged, 
ind   quarlned   at  T;lium :    (he   blucknnUh    lakiiiK 

upon  the  hurdle,  a»  it  aeemelh  hy  words  that  he 
D  think  that  he  ihould  be  famous  in  aflec-linea.    The 

onCB  in  mind  to  )iave  aent  d^iwu  Flammock  and  (lie 
th  to  have  heeri  executed  in  Camwall,  far  (he  more 
lit  beiug  advertised  tlial  the  country  waa  yet  unquiet 
ug,  he  diaught  better  not  1o  iiritate.  the  people  further, 
reit  were  pardoned  hj  ptodaoiation,  and  to  lake  out 
one  under  sral,  SI  inany  a*  would.  So  thai,  more  than 

d Awn  in  ttie  tieid,  the  king  did  eatitfy  hinuelf  with 
of  only  three  oQeudeia,  foi  th«  eijHaliou  of  thii  great 


ing  of  Scotland,  though  he  would  not  fonnally  re- 
judgment  of  Perkin,  wherein  lie  had  engaged  hinuelf 
el  in  hifl  privafe  opiulcri,  up4>n  aAeu  speech  with  the 
leUj  and  diveti  other  advertuemeiita,  be^n  to  siifipect 
.  counterfeit.  Wherefore  in  a  nohle  fashion  he  called 
him,  and  recounted  the  benetita  and  favouni  that  he 

•  hico  ia  making  him  hi*  oily,  and  in  proioking  a 
md  opulent  king  by  an  offensive  war  iu  hia  quarrel, 
ace  of  two  j'eaia  together ;  nay  more,  that  he  had  re- 
honoorable  peace,  whereaf  he  had  a  fair  ofTer,  if  he 
ive  delivered  him ;  and  that,  to  keep  his  promise  with 
lad  deeply  offended  both  hi^  notdej  and  people  whom 

•  not  Iwld  in  any  long  diacontent;  and  therefore  re- 
m  to  think  of  his  own  fortuuea,  and  to  choose  outcome 
u  for  his  exile  :  telliog  bim  withal,  (hat  he  could  not 
the  English  had  furtakeii  bim  before  the  Scottish,  fur 
>n  two  several  trials,  none  had  declared  tliemselves  on 

but  nevertbelesa  he  would  make  good  what  he  said  to 
is  first  receiving,  which  wai  that  he  should  not  repent 
uttiog  himself  intohis  bonds;  for  that  he  would  nut  cast 
but  help  him  with  ibipjiing  and  means  to  tia.ut\inT\. 
tt  he  ihould  daire,  Perkin,  not  deacendtug  at  eXV 
^Vf-JiiesKaiaet^auawered  the  kiug  iti  fe*  wotOh, 
h.  4 


i 
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Ii3l  he  sav  Uin  rime  wju  iinl  yet  cnme;  but  wbiLboeTer 
uneB  wpre,  lie  nlioiilcl  biitli  lliiiik  and  ipeak  honour  of  tl 
raking  lii*  Imva,  lie  wiiuiii  iiiit  U.iiik  on  Flwiden,  don 
■U9  !iul  lioUow  gnniiid  for  him  niiico  Die  Inal;  of  th 
luke,  concluded  Ihe  year  berure ;  but  luok  liia  Udy,  u 
itiiltnweca  at  would  not  leave  him,  and  uiled  over  i 

^u,d 

All  thii  while  the  MhrlHim  of  Cornwall,  whereof  i 
tiokeii,  Memed  to  have  no  irlalion  to  Perkin  ;  save  that 
frrkln'g  proclamation  had  etiicken  upon  the  right  vein 
niaing  to  lajr  down  eiaclioui  and  naymeiiti,  and  so  ba 
hem  now  and  then  have  a  kind  thought  ou  Perkii 
low  these  huhbles  by  much  ititring  began  to  meet,  m  I 
to  do  upon  the  top  of  water.  The  king's  lenity,  by  111 
the  Cornish  rebel«  who  were  taken  and  pardoned,  an 
wasaaidimanynfihemsnldby  them  that  had  taken  tl 
twelve  pence  and  two  •hillings  a  piece,  were  come  do' 
country,  had  rather  emboldened  them  than  rei 
;  insomuch  as  they  stuck  not  to  say  to  their  nei 
*mntrymen,  that  the  king  did  well  lo  panlon  th 
that  be  knew  be  ihould  leave  few  lubjecta  in  Englon 
bBDEced  all  that  were  of  their  mind ;  and  began  wbetl 
lUciliUK  one  another  lo  renew  the  commotion .  Bom 
•ubtiletCof  them,  bearing  of  Perk in'i  being  in  Irelaui 
meana  to  send  to  him  lo  let  him  know,  that  if  he  woui 
ever  to  Ihem  they  would  serve  him. 

When  Perkin  beard  ihis  news,  he  began  to  tak 
■gain,  and  adviied  u[k)o  it  with  bis  council,  which  we 
cipally  three :  Heme,  a  mercer  thai  had  fled  for  debt ',  I 
1.  tailor  1  and  Aitlpy.aaciivener;  for  Secretary  Frion  W 
These  told  him,  that  he  was  mightily  overseen,  both  1 
kent  into  Kent,  and  wUen  he  went  into  Scotland; 
iteing  a  plaoe  lO  near  London,  and  under  tbe  king's  no 
Bia  other  a  nation  so  dislasted  with  the  people  of  Gngla 
If  they  had  laved  him  never  so  well,  yet  they  could  oel 
taken  his  part  in  that  cononany.  But  ifbe  bad  been  M 
Utu  have  been  in  Cornwall  at  the  Rnt,  when  tbe  peopl 
to  take  arnu  there,  he  had  been  crowned  atWestminiti 
For,  these  kings,  bi  he  had  now  eiperienc* 
■ell  pour  princes  for  shoes.  But  he  must  rely  whol! 
Ipeoplei  and  therefore  adviied  him  losail  over  with  all 
"Sieei/  iiilo  Cornwall ;  which  accordingly  be  did,  havir 
impaiiy  (bur  small  barLa,  wit\i  some  ni  Kat««^ 
btiiig  men.      He  arrived  m  Sei[neinbel  «■■■ 
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md  fotthwiih  came  to  Bodmin,  thf  blackimilli's  (own;  where 
:bere  actembled  uato  faim  to  tlie  uumbtr  of  thret^  Ihuusaiid  men 
if  the  tilde  people.  There  he  wt  forth  a,  new  proclamation, 
tniking  tlie  people  nilh  fair  promiiea,  and  iiumouriiig  ihem 
»ith  invectivM  againal  the  king  and  his  goi-emmeot.  And  aj 
It  fareth  with  smoke,  tbat  never  loaeth.  itself  till  it  be  at  tbe 
tiigheet ;  be  liid  uow  before  bisend  [aieebis  ityle,  entitling  bim- 
Kir  iju  oioie  RicliBjil,  Duke  of  t'oik,  but  Kicbard  Ibe  Fourtb, 
King  of  England.  Hil  cuitncil  adiiied  bim  by  all  mearii 
la  nuke  liinuelf  moater  of  ■onie  good  walled  towu ;  as  well 
lo  make  hiiraen  lind  the  tweetneiB  uf  cicb  spoila,  and  to  allura 
Id  him  all  loDie  Lnd  loat  people,  by  like  hopee  of  booty ;  as  to 
be  a,  Bute  letreat  to  bis  rorcai,  in  case  tbey  ibould  have  any 
iU  day,  01  unluckf  chance  in  Che  Held.  Wherefore  tliey  look 
b«arl  to  Ihem,  and  went  on,  and  beaieged  tbe  city  of  Exeter,- 
Itte  principal  town  for  eliength  and  wealth  in  Ihoie  parts.  .  . 
Perkin,  heaKng  Ibii  thunder  of  arms,  and  pnpaiationi 
l^nil  liim  from  vt  many  fiarl),  raised  his  siege,  and  marched 
to  Taunton;  beginning  already  lo  aquint  one  eye  upon  ths 
ocnro  and  another  upon  the  sanctuary ;  though  the  Cornish 
Ota  were  become,  like  metal  ofleu  fired  and  quenched,  chnrl- 
ish,  and  that  would  monet  bieak  than  bow ;  swearing  and 
lowing  not  to  leave  him,  til!  the  uttermost  drop  of  their  blood 
•ere  ejiill.     He  was  at  his  rising  from  Eieter  between  six  and 

Kt  before  Exeter,  u]ion  fume  of  so  great  an  enterprise.  Bud  to 
partake  of  the  spoil ;  though  upon  the  raising  of  his  siege  some 
did  slip  away.  When  be  was  come  near  Taunlon,  be  dissem- 
bled all  fear,  and  seemed  all  Ihe  day  tn  use  diligence  in  pre- 
paring all  things  ready  to  Hgbt.  But  about  midnight  he 
Bed  with  three  score  horse  to  Bewdley  in  tbe  New  Kurest, 
vhere  be  and  divers  of  his  aompany  regislerefl  themselves 
juicluAry-men,  leaving  his  Cornish  men  to  the  four  winds;  but 
jet  thereby  easing  them  of  (lieir  tow,  and  using  bis  wonted 
compassion,  not  to  be  fay  wheu  his  subjects'  blood  siiould  he 
i|al(.  The  king,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Perkin's  Qigijt,  sent 
prtsenlly  five  liundred  liorse  lo  pursue  and  apprehend  liim,  he 
Hue  lie  should  get  either  lo  Ihe  aea,  or  to  that  same  little  island 
callfd  a  sanctuary.  But  they  came  too  late  for  the  latter  of 
U^.  Therefore  all  they  could  do,  was  (o  beset  the  sanctuary,' 
•ud  to  maiulain  a  strung  watch  u  bout  il,  til!  the  king's  pleasure 
»eiB  further  known.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  rebels,  tlwj , 
Iciug  deatiluted  of  their  bead,  vilhoat  itioke  Mrickeii,  tuVl- 


'rl  Iheniselvei  uulo  ()i«  km^i'a  mU'cy.     And  the  ' 

ill  it,  and  WB3  uWer  cruel  wlien  he  wal  secun 
iLe  danger  was  past,  pardoned  them  stl  in  the  et 
'  few  desjierate  pemiia.  which  he  reserved  lo  be 
<  the  IffiCler  to  Ht  off  hia  meicj  lowarda  lbs  reat.  TU 
arao  aent  with  all  ipeeil  aome  faarie  to  8i:  Michael'a 
in  CoruwaU,  where  the  Lady  Catharine  Gordon  vil( 
lier  hniband,  whom  in  all  fortunes  ahe  Hitiielf  lot-ed  j 
lUe  yiiloei  dr  a  wife  to  tbe  lirhies  of  her  b«X.  The 
ill  tlie  greater  diligence,  not  knowing  whether  she 
nilh  cbllil,  whereby  the  biuinMs  would  not  hare  e 
Ferkin'a  person.  When  she  was  brought  lo  Ihe  khig 
commcnily  aaid,  tliat  the  king  receivedlier  nof  onlf  w1 
pasrion,  but  with  affection  ;  pity  giiiiig  more  impreas!" 
ncellent  beauty.  Wherefore  oomrnrting  lier,  to  lerVi 
his  eje  ai  his  Tame,  he  sent  her  to  hit  queen  to  nm 
ber  ;  giving  her  rery  honourable  allowance  Tor  (he  » 
lier  estate,  wliieh  she  cnjoyeit  bath  during  the  king's 
many  jears  aller.  Tlie  name  of  the  white  rose,  \ifl 
I'eeii  given  to  her  husbau^rs  false  title,  was  conti 

mun  speech  to  her  true  b«au(y 

Tlie    king   did  also,  while  be  waa  at  Exeter, 
Lord  Darcy,  and  others,  comminnuiien,  for  the  timnj 
ani^b  aa  were  of  any  value,  or  bad  any  band   or  partaj 
the  aid  oi  comfort  of  Purkin,  or  the  Cornish  men 
6etd  or  iu  the  Bight. 

These  cammissioners  proceeded  with  such  strictod 
severity,  as  did  much  obscure  the  king's  mercy  in  tpi 
blood,  with  the  bleeding  of  so  much  treasure.  Perl 
brought  unto  tlie  king's  court,  but  not  to  the  king's  ]: 
though  the  king.  Id  satisfy  his  curioiily,  saw  him  so 
out  of  a  window,  or  in  passaige.  He  was  in  shew  at 
but  guarded  with  all  core  and  watch  that  was  poiSi 
willed  lo  follow  the  king  to  London.  But  from  hia 
peanincB  upon  the  atage,  in  his  new  person  of  a  jyeopi 
juggler,  iinltod  of  hia  former  jarson  of  a  prince,  all 

klUirit  how  he  wu  eiposed  to  the  derlaion  nul  only  bf 
tiMi,  but  also  of  the  common  peojile.who  flocked  abdlll 
ht  wait  along :  that  one  might  know  afer  off  where 
was  by  the  flight  of  bh-ds ;  same  mocking,  some  wol 
foioe  cursing,  some  prying  and  jicking   matK 
ihmtmance  And  geituie  to  talk  of:  n  •CaU.  tb»' 
I 
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ltd  respect*,  which  he  hod  <a  1dii)c  enjujed,  naa  p1«ntirul];re' 
■id  in  icom  Biid  conlempt.  A«  ■«)[]  a>  he  via  cnme  to  Loit- 
oti,  ttieltiog  gave  ultu  tlie  city  tlie  suUcti  of  ihii  Ma^-game; 
jr  be  wax  caiiireyed  leiiurely  un  horseback,  hut  iiat  in  any 
toonaiiiions  iBihiai],  throu)[h  Oitspticle  and  Conihill,  to  tha 
'owcr.  uid  frum  theirce  back  agHiii  luilo  Wesdniiialer,  wilh  tha 
inum  of  a  ilioiuaiid  t&utite  mid  teprouches.  But  to  amend 
he  ^ow,  there  fullowfd  s  little  distunce  o{  Perkin,  Dti  iiivmrd 
onnsrllor  of  hit,  one  lliat  had  been  teijeaut  furrier  to  tlicking,  s 
rfais  teUuv,  wheu  PcThin  touk  aai»:tuaty,  cbeee  ra^er  to  take 
i>  holy  habit  tiuin  tin  holy  place,  tuiU  clad  bimseir  like  an  ■ 
lenniti  and  iu  that  weed  woudend  aJiout  the  country,  till  be  i 
•M  iliicoveied  uid  taken.  But  this  oiaii  wai  bmiiid  hand  . 
tod  foot  upon  the  hw*^  and  catue  not  back  with  Perkhi,  but 
MB  lift  at  the  Tower,  and  within  tVw  <lay>  after  executed, 
toon  Bf)et,Duw  that  Perkiucoujdlell  better  what  himself  was,  ■ 
W  was  diligently  exaieined  ;  aud  alleT  his  cunfewlon  taken,  , 
W  extract  waa  made  "f  ""^^  pa>t>  of  t)i«m  ai  were  tliouglit  fit  • 
l«  be  clirulged,  which  wsi  printed  and  dispened  abroad; 
iTbei«iii  the  king  did  hioiMlf  nu  ri|;lit,-  lor  aa  there  woi  a  la- 
t«ned  taie  of  parliculan,  of  Purktn'*  fiitbei  and  motlier,  and  - 
nondtiK  and  giandmotber,  uihI  unelea  and  cautitiB,  by  namei  • 
wd  (iniames.  and  from  what  placei  he  travelled  up  bjiiI  down ; 
n  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  ]iur|K«e  of  onjlhing  concerning 
liii  designs,  or  any  practice*  that  had  been  lieid  with  him  ;  naf 
Ihe  Ducheo  of  Rurguiidy  heiself,  that  all  the  world  did  take 
kaowled^  of,  as  Ibe  [lersoii  tliat  bad  put  life  and  being  into 
ibe  whole  biuines«,-so  much  as  ikaoied  o>  painted  at.  Su  that 
men  mining  of  that  tJiey  loriied  for,  looked  about  for  they 
knew  not  what,  aud  were  in  mora  doubl  than  before;  but  lite 
tingchose  rotber  not  tosatisfy,  than  to  kindle  coals.   .    ,   . 

It  ITM  not  long  but  Perliin,  who  was  mode  of  quickailvn, 
■faidi  u  hard  to  bold  or  imprison,  began  to  stir.  For  deceiving 
ba  keepen,  he  took  liim  to  Ida  beeis,  and  mode  speed  to  the 
H-c»*ts.  But  iireaently  all  corners  were  laid  fot  him,  and 
Rieh  diligent  pursuit  and  leareh  made,  as  he  wa*  lain  to  turn 
iaek,  and  get  him  to  Ibe  iiouie  of  Betblebeoi,  called  the  jiriory 
lifSLiecn  (which  had  theprivil^eof  Saiictuary),atid  put  bim- 
Hlf  into  Ihe  hands  of  the  prior  uf  that  muuaitery.      The  prior 

He  came  to  tlie  king,  and  besnught  Ilia  king  for  Perkin'i  life  ■ 
Ditlj,  leaving  him  otherwise  to  ibe  king's  discretion.  Mbsvj  ■ 
ohsut  the  kmy  we™  again  more  hot  Ihsn  aver,  \a  \iftvc  \\\o  ■ 
koy  U^  bim  fonji  and  Jiaiig  him.      But  the  king,  WinvVad. 
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nn  higli  alamuih,  uid  coulJ  Dot  liutr  any  that  be  dnpiaed, 
"Take  liim  foirb,  and  net  tbe  knave  in'tW  ■Cnoki;"  uid 
promiiing  Iheiuim  biilife,  lie  caused  bim  tu  be  brought  fa 
And  witbin  two  or  tbree  daya  after,  upun  a,  tcaSiild  let  uf 
Ibe  iialaue  Eouit  at  Weitmiiuler,  be  waa  TelleieJ  tuid  Mt  in 
aiucka  for  Ihe  whole  day.  And  tJia  next  day  after,  tbelike 
dune  III  bioi  at  the  crnaa  in  Cliea]iiide,  and  in  bath  iilaen 
[cad  bia  coureBBJoD,  of  wbicb  we  made  menljun  before; 
wB»  fioiD  Cheapaide  conveyed  and  lud  up  iti  the  Tower. 
But  it  woa  onlained,  tbut  thie  HlTiding-ivyara  Plantai 
abuuld  kill  Ibe  Irue  tree  ilaelf.  For  Perk'm,  after  he^had 
awhile  in  the  Tuner,  began  to  EDiiiinate  bimielf  into  Ihe  &TI 
and  klndneis  or  bia  keejien,  lervanti  to  the  lieutenaut  of  ' 
Tower,  Sir  John  Digby,  being-  four  in  nnmber ;  Stfaitgtir 
Blenet,  AstwuoJ,  and  Long  Roger.  Tlieae  larleti,  with  mi 
tains  of  promiKB,  be  aougbt  to  corrupt,  to  obtaia  bia  on 
but  knowing  well,  Ibst  liii  Dvn  fortunei  were  made  to  < 
temptible,  oa  he  could  feed  uo  inaii'i  bo)ie>,.and  by  bopea 
must  work,  for  rewanU  be  bad  none,  be  had  Gontnved  ■ 
bimselr  a  vast  and  tra^cal  plot ;  which  woa,  to  diaw  into 
compimy  Edwmd  Pkntagenel,  Eart  of  Warwick,  iheii 
aimer  iu  the  Tower;  wliom  Ihe  weary  life  of  a  long  impp 
nient,  and  the  often  and  renewing  feats  of  being  put  to  d< 
had  softened  lo  take  any  impreMion  of  couiuel  for  hii  lih 
This  young  prince  be  Ibuugbt  tliese  Mrvanli  wonld  Ic 
upon,  though  not  up^in  liinieelf ;  and  llietefore,  after  thi ' 
some  maaage  by  one  or  two  of  lliem,  he  bad  tailed  o 
Earl  a  consent;  it  was  agreed  tbat  these  fotx  ahould  mun 
their  moater,  tiie  lieutenant,  secretly,  in  the  night,  and  nu^ 
their  beat  of  lucli  money  and  portable  good*  of  hii,  ai  tli 
ibould  find  ready  at  hand,  and  get  the  keyi  of  the  Tower,  i 
ptetenily  let  forth  Perkin  and  the  Earl.  But  tbi«  omupii; 
waa  revealed  in  time,  before  it  could  be  executed.  And  in 
again  the  opinion  of  (he  king'a  great  wisdom  did  auicliarge  1 
with  a  sinister  lame,  that  Perkin  was  but  bis  bait,  U>  entrap 
Eorl  of  Warwick,  And  in  the  toy  iiiataut  while  this  coiia 
racy  was  iu  working,  a>  if  that  alaii  bad  been  the  king's  '  ' 
try,  it  waa  fatal,  tbat  Ibere  ahould  break  fonh  a  com 
Earl  of  Waiwick,  a  oordwainer'i  son,  whose  name  waa  Ra 
W'ilfoid;  a  young  man  taught  and  iet  on  . 
friar,  called  Patrick.  They  both  from  tlie  porta  of  Suffl 
came  forwards  into  Kent,  wliere  tbey  did  not  only  privily  a 
uaderbaad  give  out  that  this  WHfotd  was  the  true  Bar' 
"'     yickf  but  alio  the  friar,  Hudiug  wima  Vij\it  wtAeiioe'vu 
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« tonl  tlie  baldiiPM  id  Oie  pitlpU  lo  detlure  OB  much,  and 
t«  the  people  to  come  in  td  liia  aid.  Whereiipnn  they  wem 
ffwenflj  apprehended,  and  the  young  fellow  executed, 
ic  friar  CDiidemued  to  perpetu^  imprisonment.  Tbtl 
appening  lo  oppprtnnely,  to  repreient  the  danger  to  Ihs 
eatate  from  (he  Earl  at  Wanfick,  and  thereby  to  colour 
ig'B  leierity  (hat  fullDXed ;  tngether  wirh  the  mailnew  of 
a  to  TUnly  aiid  ilesperalely  To  divulge  a  Ireawm,  before 

gotten  any  manner  or  ttrengtb  :  and  the  earing  of  the 
ire,whichneTe[tbe)«3wa«,ini.lced,but  (heiirivilegeofhii 

and  the  pity  in  the  cnrnmon  people,  which  if  it  run  in  a 
Btream,  doth  ever  0A^(  up  tt»iEida1  and  envy,  made  i(  ge- 
p  rather  talked  than  believed  Hut  all  was  hut  (he  king's  de- 
lulhowMiever  it  were,  hereupon  Pcrkin,  that  had  oOendeil 
t  grace  now  the  third  time,  vat  at  the  last  proceeded 
uid  by  commiiaionen  of  oyer  and  determiner,  arraigned 
rtmi niter,  upon  diveta  treoioni  committed  and  perpetrated 
ii  coming  on  land,  within  thi*  kingdom,  torsn  the  judges 
1,  for  that  he  wa>  a  foreigner,  and  condemned,  and  a 
ys  Hder  eiecotedatTybam  ;  where  he  did  again  openly 
B  conFeHion,  and  take  it  upon  hii  death  to  he  true.  This 
eend  of  (hit  little  mchatrice  of  a  king,  that  wat  able  to 
r  (hose  that  did  not  espy  him   lint.      It  was  one  of  (he 

tyi  of  thai  kinil  lliat  hnfh  been  in  memory,  and  mi^ht 
>e  had  ano(her  end,  if  ha  bad  not  met  with  a  king 
ite,  BtDu(,  and  fortunate. 

!  em  onlf,  in  addilion,  afford  room  for  the  ccmclu- 
)f  the   work,   CDntaiaing  the  character  of  King 

I  king,  (0  speak  of  him  in  tenna  equal  to  hit  deserving, 
e  of  the  beit  tort  of  wondera— a  wonder  for  wite  men. 
I  ftiiM  both  in  his  virtuei  and  hit  fortune,  not  io  fit  for 
noo-plBce  as  for  obiervation.  Certainty  be  wu  teligiouj, 
I  hi*  afiection  and  observance.  But  aa  he  could  see 
for  those  times,  through  tuperttition,  to  he  would  be 
i,  now  and  then,  by  human  poiicy.  He  advanced 
men;  he  was  tender  in  the  privilege  of  sanctuoriet, 
Ibey  wrought  him  much  mitchief.  He  built  and  en- 
many  religioui  fuuiidatioiD,  besidea  his  memorable  hot- 
'the  Savoy  ;  and  yet  waa  he  a  great  alma-giver  in  weiel, 
ibownl  (Jut  hii  irurk>  in  public  were  dedicated  ia\\wT 
t«J[>7  duui  bit  own.     He  profewed  always  to  \ov«  ani 
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seek  peace;  aiiJ  it  wan  liis  usual  [i[efac«  in  liu  ireat 
wlien  Cttiist  came  intn  ibe  world  peace  win  sung,  an  , 
lie  went  out  of  tlie  wurld  peaee  wb>  beijufntlinl.  AjuI  1 
virtue  cmilJ  not  proceed  out  o(  frar  or  aoftneM,  for  he  i 
valiant  aiid  active,  and  therefore  no  douht  it  wn«  truly  Chi 
tian  and  moral.  V'et  he  knew  the  way  to  peace  wai  dc' 
leem  to  lie  desiiouilo  avoid  war;  therefore  would  he  make  o 
and  faniea  of  wan  till  he  liad  meiuled  the  conditiona  of  pc 
It  wai  also  much,  tliat  one  thai  was  lo  great  a  lover  of  p 
iliould  be  H)  happy  iu  war ;  for  hii  anna,  either  in  foreign 
civil  wani,  were  oever  infoHunate  ;  neid.er  did  he  know  vrlu 
diwuler  meant.  The  vol  ofliis  coming  in,  and  the  rebelli 
of  the  Earl  of  Liacoln  and  the  Lord  Audley,  were  ei 
victory  ;  the  wars  uf  Frsnce  oiid  Scotland,  by  peaces  it 
his  liaiids;  that  of  Britain  hy  accident  uf  Ihe  duke'i  deatlt; 
iniurrectiun  of  the  Lord  Luvel,  and  thai  of  Ferkin  at  Exeter  i 
in  Kent,  by  Sight  of  the  tel>elB  Gefure  the;  came  to  blows. 
that  Ilis  furtuQe  of  arnu  was  still  invii^ate;  the  ralbecd 
for  that  in  the  quenching  of  the  commutioiu  of  hisiulqects, 
over  weiit  in  petson  ;  sometimes  resetvlng  himaelf  to  tiaclc  i 
Mcoiid  his  lieutenants,  but  ever  In  actiotii  and  yet  that  i 
not  merely  forwardness,  but  partly  diclnut  of  othen. 

He  did  much  maintain  and  couulenonce  bislairt,  w 
IMVertheless,  was  no  Impediment  to  him  to  work  his  will 
it  was  so  baudled  tliat  neither  prerogative  not  profit  went  I 
tninutiou.  And  yel  ai  he  would  >uine^me(  sttaiu  up  his  ti 
Id  his  prerogalive,  su  he  would  also  let  down  his  preruga'' 
his  parliament ;  fur  mint,  and  wars,  and  martial  disc 
(liicigs  of  alwolute  power,  he  would  neverthelesa  bring  u. 
auienti  Justice  was  well  administered  iu  bii  tim^  aaie 
Ihe  king  was  )>arly;  save  atan  tliat  the  council -table 
meddled  lou  much  with  "  uieum  "  and  "  tuum."  For 
a  very  courl  of  justice  during  his  time,  cspecinlly  in  the. 
(ling;  but  in  that  part  bo'b  of  justice  and  policy  which  is 
dunilile  part,  and  cut,  as  it  were,  iu  brass  or  marble,  wh 
is  (be  making  of  good  laws,  he  did  excel.  And 
jxiBtice  he  was  also  a  mDrciful  prince;  as  in  whose  tii 
were  but  three  of  the  nobility  that  suffered— (he  £srl  _.  . . 
wick,  llieLordChambetlaiu,  and  the  Lord  Audley;  tho! 
tbe  lirst  two  were,  instead  of  numbers,  in  the  dislike  i 
obloquy  of  the  people.  But  thei«  were  never  so  great  rebelli 
,  eKpialed  with  «i  little  blooil  drawn  by  (be  baud  of  juiticQ 
.JJjofT^refipJIitfW.Of  qjflcklieath  aud  Eneler.  Asfottheieve 
■*■--     "'         :e.  taken  iu  tent,  U'»a»\iiiVB.w 
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)r  people.  His  pardons  went  ever  both  before  and  after  his 
word.  But  then  tie  had  withal  a  strange  kind  of  interchanging 
}f  large  and  inezpected  pardons  with  severe  executions,  which, 
bis  wisdom  considered,  could  not  be  imputed  to  any  incon- 
rtancy  or  inequality,  but  either  to  some  reason  which  we  do  not 
low  know,  or  to  a  principle  he  had  set  unto  hirafelf,that  he  would 
rary  and  try  both  ways  in  turn.  But  the  less  blood  he  drew, 
he  more  he  took  of  treasure :  and,  as  some  construed  it,  he  was 
he  more  sparing  in  the  one  that  he  might  be  the  more  pressing  in 
he  other,  for  both  would  have  been  intolerable.  Of  nature 
issuredly  he  coveted  to  accumulate  treasure,  and  was  a  little 
poor  in  admiring  riches.  The  people,  into  whom  there  is  in- 
fused, for  the  preservation  of  monarchies,  a  natural  desire  to 
lischarge  their  princes,  though  it  be  with  the  unjust  charge  of 
:heir  counsellors  and  ministers,  did  impute  this  unto  Cardinal 
Morton  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  who,  as  it  after  appeared,  as 
counsellors  of  ancient  authority  with  him,  did  so  second  his 
iiumours,  as  nevertheless  they  did  temper  them.  Whereas 
Enipson  and  Dudley  that  followed,  being  persons  that  had  no 
reputation  with  him,  otherwise  than  by  the  servile  following  of 
(lis  l)ent,  did  not  give  way  only  as  the  first  did,  but  shape  him 
way  to  those  extremities,  for  which  himself  was  touched  with 
remorse  at  his  death,  and  which  his  successor  renounced  and 
wught  to  purge.  This  excess  of  his  had  at  that  time  many 
u'li^ses  and  interpretations.  Some  thought  the  continual  rebel- 
lions wherewith  he  had  been  vexed  had  made  him  grow  to  hate 
jis  people  j  some  thought  it  was  done  to  pull  down  their  sto- 
machs, and  to  keep  them  low ;  some,  for  that  he  would  leave  his 
im  a  golden  fleece;  some  suspected  he  had  some  high  design 
ujx»n  foreign  parts  j  but  those  perhaps  sliall  come  nearest  tlie 
'ruth  that  fetch  not  their  reasons  so  far  off,  but  rather  impute  it 
it  nature,  age,  peace,  and  a  mind  fixed  upon  no  other  ambition 
T  pursuit.  Whereunto  I  should  add,  that  having  every  day 
occasion  to  take  notice  of  tl)e  necessities  and  shifts  for  money 
if  utlier  great  princes  abroad,  it  did  the  better,  by  comparison, 
et  off  to  him  the  felicity  of  full  coffers.  As  to  his  expending 
if  treasure,  he  never  spared  charge  which  his  affairs  required  ; 
md  in  bis  buildings  was  magnilicent;  but  his  rewards  were 
■ery  limited,  so  that  his  liber.ility  was  rather  upon  his  own 
/ate  and  memory  than  upon  the  deserts  of  others. 

He  was  of  an  high  mind,   and  loved  his  own  will  and  his 
5wn  way,  as  one  that  revered  hin}self  and  would  rei'^n  u\dee<\. 
Had  Ije  hee/j  a  private  man  he  wouhi  have  been  termed  ^xovuV  *, 
■or //y  a  wise  jjrince  it  was  but  keeping  of  distAUCv,  \\\\\c\v 


iuileed  he  did  towarJi  all,  nn!  aitniiftiiig  any  aeai  Or  Atll 
proaEh  neither  to  liiaponer  nr  In  liii  aeciela.  fur  he  Waagovec 
hy  ngne.  Hit  queen,  notwillutandiiig  tlie  had  pceKntcd  1 
with  diverg  childceii,  and  willi  a  crown  nJao,  though  ha  mi 
nut  BckDowledge  it,  could  do  noChiiig  with  him._  His  nuii 
he  [ererenced  mucb, heard  little;  fur  any  . 
hiiD  roi  society,  such  ai  was  Masting*  to  Kiug  Edward 
Fimrth,  or  Chailei  Biandon  arter  to  King  Henry  tbe  Eigl 
he  had  none;  except  we  sliimld  account  toe  mch  pen 
Fox,  and  Bray,  and  Etnpaou,  hecauae  tliey  were  n  much  « 
him.  But  it  wot  l>u(  oa  the  instrument  is  much  with  the  wd 
man.  He  had  Dolbing  in  him  of  viiii-g1ory,  hut  yet  kept  •) 
and  majealy  to  ttie  height ;  being  aeniihle  that  majesty  mak 
thejieople  bow,  but  vain-glory  bowelh  to  tht 
To  bis  confederates  abroad  he  was  conste 
not  open;  but  rather  lucL  was  his  inquiry,  a 
iieai,  as  they  itood  in  the  light  lowaidi  him,  anil^lie  stood 
the  dark  to  them.  Yet  without  strangeness,  hut  with  a  ■" 
blanceof  mutual  communication  of  alTaire.  Asfor little  ei 
or  emulatiotu  upon  Toreigu  princei,  which  are  frequeut  w 
many  kings,  he  never  liad  many,  but  went  subslimtially  to 
UWD  business.  Certain  it  is  that  thougli  bis  reputation  was  grea 
e,  yet  it  was  greater  abroad.  For  foreigners  that  could  not] 
lasaages  of  alTaira,  but  made  their  judgments  upon  the  isi 
tliem,  noted  that  he  was  ever  in  strife,  and  ever  olofl. 
grew  also  fmm  the  airs  which  Iha  princes  and  stales  abi 
received  fmm  their  ambassadtjn  and  agents  here,  which  w 

content  witli  courtesy,  reward,  and  privateueas,  hut,  upon  in 
conferences  as  passed  with  (hem.  put  them  in  admi  '' 
find  hia  universal  insight  into  the  affairs  of  the  work  . 
tliough  lie  dill  suck  chieSy  from  themselves,  yet  that  which 
bad  gathered  from  them  all  seemed  admirable  to  every  one, 
that  they  did  write  ever  to  llieir  superiors  in  high  tcrma  oi 
cerning  liis  wiailum  and  art  of  rule;  nay,  wbeo  they  w 
returned,  they  did  coiDmiinly  maintain  intelligence  with  hli 
Bucb  a  deiterilji  he  bad  to  impropriate  to  himself  all  for^ 

He  was  careful  arul  lilteral  to  obtain  good  intelligence  fr 
all  parti  aUroail ;  wherein  he  diul  not  onlj  use  his  inlere  ' 
the  liegera  here,  and  his  pensioner,  which  be  liad  both  ii 
court  of  Hume  and  other  the  courts  at  Chriitendam,  but 
inilustrj  Hnil  rigihincy  of  his  own  ambassadon  in  foi 
^wtt;  fee  wltkb  patfoae  \i 


tlie  pass 


i,  and  articulate;  and  in  (lieto  mow  artidea  louching 
tioii  IhaD  touching  ncgotisliou,  rcquiriijg  likewise  fniiii 

br  bib  secret  Bpials,  which  he  did  employ  both  at  home 
rood,  by  them  to  iliACQver  what  practices  and  conflplraciea 
^aiTut  him,  surely  bia  case  tequired  il^  he  bail  Hucb 
perpetually  working  and  castiug  (o  nudermiue  him. 
rcau  it  be  reprehended  ;  toe  'if  ipiola  be  lawful  a^insC 

deed  to  give  them  crsdeiice  by  oallia  or  curaia,  that  can- 
well  maiutained^  fur  thLue  are  luo  holy  vestmeulA  fur  a 
w.  Yetiurely  there  was  Ihift  further  good  in  hjs  em- 
{  of  these  Bles  and  familian  j  thatasihe  use  of  Ihem 
iiise  that  many  coutpirBcies  were  revealed,  so  thfl  fame 
spicion  of  them  kept,  no  doubt,  many  coDspiracies  from 

ards  his  queen  he  wba  nothiug  uxotiuua,  and  scarce  in- 


bi>  council  he  did  refer  much,  and  >at  ofl  in  penon, 
ig  it  to  be  the  way  to  assist  his  power  and  inform  his 
'         Mcb  respect  also  he  was  &irly  pati     '    "' 


,  bolh  of  Bdi 
l«.«„ilb. 

Hoe  and' 
nd  on  hii 
nd  lawyi 

of  vote,  till  hin 
.  nobility,  and  . 
«»,  which  were 
1  the  iieople,  w 

f,  self  were  decla 
chose  rather  to 

hicli   made  for 

red. 
ad- 

liis 

tenesi  but  m 

Dl  for  hi: 

.  safety;  inson 

luch  as,  1  atn 

per- 

s  DObles,  though  Ihey  were  loyal  aud  obedient,  yet  did 
-operate  with  him,  but  let  every  man  go  bis  own  way. 
■  not  afraid  uf  an  able  man,  as  Lewis  the  Eleventh  was; 
ntiariwiie,  he  was  served  by  the  ablest  men  that  were  to 

r  did.  Fur  war,  Bedford,  Oifor.l,  Surrey,  D  Aubigiiy, 
1,  Poynings  ;  for  other  affflits.  Morton.  Fox,  Bray,  U.e 
of  Laiithony,  Warham,  Urswick,  Hussey,  Frowick,  aud 
.  Neither  did  he  care  how  cunning  Ibey  weiethnxhe&i^ 
T,  fiw  be  Ihou^t  himself  lo  have  tlie  mastei-rratVi.  MA 
lAav  well,  lo  be  lield  tliem  up  well  ;  Cut  It  ia  &  tt.taii%« 
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lliijig,  Ihttt  (hough  he  were  a  dork  prince,  and  inSiiTlelir 
piciiiiu,  and  hti  limoi  full  or  ttcret  conapiruciHi  and  Itou 
yet  in  IWEnly-fout  yean'  ceign  he  neiei  put  duwh  or  due 
p^nerl  cnunaellur,  or  near  lerviiTiI,  save  uuly  Stwley,  lbs 
cliaml'Fcliiin.  Ai  for  the  diiposilian  o(  hia  lubteoti 
geneml  towardB  bim,  it  stood  Ihua  with  him  ;  thai  oTttiet 
afleclioiia  nhich  naturally  tie  the  hearts  of  the  subjecti  to  1 
sovereigns,  liivtr,  Tear,  and  leverenCe,  he  hsji  the  lait  in  he 
the  leconil  in  good  measure,  and  sn  little  uf  the  Ilrst  ai 
wiis  hehoMing  to  the  other  two. 

He  waa  a  nr'itJCe  sod,  serious,  and  full  of  thoughts  au3' 
cret  obunatTona,  And  full  of  notes  and  memoriiilB  of  his 
hajid,  especially  touching  penons.  As,  whom  to 
whom  to  lewarJ,  whom  to  inquire  of,  whom  to  b 
what  were  the  dependencies,  what  were  the  fiu^tious, 
like;  keeping,  ai  it  were,  a  journal  of  his  thoughfi. 
to  Ihii  da;  a  merry  (ale,  that  his  monkey,  set  on,...  .. 
thought^  by  one  of  Iiis  chamber,  toie  his  jirineijial  note-1 
all  to  pieces,  when  by  chance  it  lay  forth  ;  whereat  the  c 
nhich  liked  not  those  peniite  accounts,  was  almust  tic 

He  wal  indeeil  full  of  apprebeniioos  and  niBpicious,  bt 
lie  dill  easily  take  (hem,  to  he  did  easily  check  Ibein  and  i 
tet  theoi,  vrherehy  they  were  not  dangerous,  but  troubled  hini 
more  than  udiers.  It  ii  true,  his  thoughts  were  so  many 
they  could  nut  well  always  Eland  together;  but  th 
did  good  one  way,  did  hurt  another:  neither  did  he  .  _. 
times  weigh  lliem  ariglit  in  Ibeir  proportion*,  Certaiuly, 
rumour  which  did  him  so  much  mschier,  that  the  Dub 
York  should  be  saved  and  alive,  was,  at  (he  lint,  of  hif  i 
nourishing,  because  he  would  have  more  reason  not  to  relgi 
right  of  his  wife.  He  was  affable  and  both  well  and 
ipuken,  and  would  use  strange  aweettieis  and  blaiidiihmtht 
words  where  he  desired  to  etfect  or  persuade  anything  tbaE 
took  to  lieart.  He  was  rather  stiidions  than  learned,  read 
mast  books  that  were  of  any  wortli  in  the  Freiich  totigiie; 
he  uadenloud  the  Latin,  aa  appearerh  in  that  Cardinal  Kidi 
onit  othen,  who  could  very  well  have  writteii  French,  did 

For  his  pleasures,  there  is  no  news  of  them ;  and  yet    , 

instructions  to  Marsin  and  Stile,  tiucliing  the  Queen  of  Nap 

■mtlli  he  could  interrogate  well  touching  beauty.    He 


f'r  p!easurea  ai  great  prim 
1  iiitle  upon  them,  and  turn  away.  Foi  vf 


given  lo  bit  uSairs.  nor  io  ihem  more  of  himKlf;  iiun- 
a  in  tiiuinphi  of  joiiati,  aad  tourneys,  aod  balls,  aud 

wliicli  they  tlieu  colled  diaguiHv,  Ue  wu  rather  a 
I  aud  geutle  jpectntor,  than  <eemed  miicli  to  be  de- 
doubt,  in  him,  ai  in  all  men,  and  moit  of  all  in  kingi, 
jne  wrought  upon  hia  nature,  and  hii  nature  upon  hi) 
.  He  attained  to  the  crown  not  only  from  a  prirate  for' 
liich  might  eudov  him  with  moderation,  but  also  from 
une  of  an  exiled  man,  which  hod  quickened  in  him  all 
'  obaerraCion  and  industry.  And  his  timee,  being  rather 
ju(  than  calm,  had  raised  hi«  confidence  by  succces, 
i08t  mured  bis  nature  by  troublei.  Hia  wisdom,  by 
wading  from  perils,  was  tumid  rather  into  a  dexterity  (o 

himself  from  dangers,  when  they  prciKd  him,  than 
HDvidence  to  prevent  and  remove  them  afar  oBf.     And 

nature,  the  siglit  of  his  mind  was  lite  same  sight*  of 
-ather  strong  at  hand  than  to  carry  afar  off;  for  lus  wit 
Hi  upon  tile  occasion,  and  lu  much  the  more  if  the  occa- 
uv  sharpened  by  danger.  Again,  whether  it  were  (he 
H  of  his  foresight,  or  the  strength  of  his  will,  or  (be 
g  of  his  suspicions,  or  what  it  whs — certain  it  is,  that 
petual  trouUles  of  his  fortunes,  tliere  being  tm  more  matter 
rhich  tliej  grew,  could  not  have  been  willioul  snme  great 

he  bad  enough  to  do  to  save  and  help  witb  a  thousancl 
iduatries  and  watches.     But  tliose  do  best  appear  in  the 
self.  Yet  lake  him  with  all  hts  defects,  if  a  man  sljould 
:e  him  with  the  kings  his  cuiicurrenU  in  Prance  aud 
he  shall  Giid  him  mure  politic  than  Lewis  the  Twelnh 
pee,  and  more  entire  luid  sincere  than  Ferdinandu  vf 
but  if  Tou  shall  ehv^ge  Lewis  Ihe  Twelfth  for  Lewis 
rrrnitb,  who  lived  alillle  before,  then  the  cotisott  is  more 
i  for  tliat  Lewis  the  Kleveiitb,  Ferdiiando,  and  Henry, 
■  esteemed  fet  the  "ties  magi"  of  kings  of  those  ages.  To 
de,  if  this  king  did  no  greater  matters,  it  was  long  of 
f;  for  what  lie  minded,  he  compassed, 
was  a  comely  persoua^e,  a  little  above  just  stntute, 
Dd  straight  limbed,  but  slender.     His  countenance  was 
d,  and  a  little  like  a  churchman;  and  as  it  was  tiot 
I  of,  dark,  so  neither  was  it  wiuuing  or  pteesiiig,  hut  as     j 
M  of  one  well  disposed ;  but  it  was  to  ttie  disaA^uiVa;^    ' 
painter,  tor  it  iras  6esl  when  he  spake. 
f^itb  Buiy  bear  a  tale  or  two,  that  may  put  upi»i  \i!aft 


BDmewhnE  that  mo;  Kero  divine.  Wb«ii  the  I^ily  Hargal 
\i\a  mnlhfr,  hail  •liven  great  milori  for  mHniBge,  ahe  ilreun 
one  uight  Ibaloiie  in  'lir  llkvn«is  nf  a  hiabcip,  in  poutiGcal  I 
bii,  dill  tender  her  Eamuiiil.  Eurl  o{  RtcbmoDd,  llw  Un 
rn'hei,  fnr  her  hiubaud ;  neither  haJ  she  ever  any  child  bat  < 
king,  ihough  ahe  had  three  builiande.  One  daj  when  KS 
Hetir;  the  Sixth,  wboee  iriiiocencf  gave  bim  holineB,  i 
washing  hi*  liaiida  at  a  great  ftrnet,  a»d  coat  hia*  e;e  ui 
King  Hexry,  then  a  young  youth,  he  aaiil,  "  Thin  ia  the  lad  0 
ahall'jHBwn  [[iiieily  that  that  we  nnw  nirive  fur,"  But  that  I' 
Wiia  truly  divine  in  him,  naa  Ilmthe  hail  the  fbrtane  of  a  1 
Cnriitian  aa  well  u  of  a  great  king,  in  living  exerciaed  i 
dying  repentant;  io  aa  he  had  an  happy  warftue  in  both  canfli 
bath  of  Bin  and  Ibe  croaa. 

He  was   bora   at  Pembroke    Canle,   and   lieth    bnried 
■n  one  of  th  


of  Kiirone,  both  for  the  chapel  and  for  the  aepulcbre. 
he  dweHeth  more  richly  dead,  in  the  monument  of  hi 
than  he  did  alive  in  Richmond,  or  any  of  hii  jiolacca. 
wiehhedid  the  like  in  thii  monument  of  bit  fame. 

Other  expreesioDS  of  Bucon's,  as  well  as  these  1i 
words,  indicate  sufficiently  his  own  esliinadon  of  th 
remarkable  work.  In  a  letter,  for  instance,  sent  with. 
jireBentation  copy  to  the  Queen  of  Bolicinia,  he  writes 
"  If  King  Henry  tlie  Seventh  were  alive  Hgain,  I  bo 
verily  he  would  not  be  so  angry  with  me  for  not  tlatlerii 
him,  as  well  pleased  in  seeing  himsclrao  truly  deserib 
in  colours  that  will  last  and  be  believed."  So  in  Bnoth 
letter  writlcn  about  the  same  time  or  shortly  aller 
Bishop  Andrews,  he  says,  "  Now  being,  as  I  am,  I 
more  able  to  do  my  country  service,  it  remained  u;  ' 
Io  do  it  honour,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  do 
work  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh," 
we  have  seen  his  anxiety  to  have  the  work  translated  ie 
Latin,  in  the  hope,  as  he  eiLpressea  it  in  his  latter 
Matthew,  that,  since  he  had  lost  much  time  with  his  o' 
ape,  he  might  thereby  recover  it  with  posterity. 

This  was  not  the  only  historical  work  in  which  tl 
spirited  and  hopeliil  old  man  engaged  after  hia  loss 
office.  We  have  also  from  his  pen  the  commencement 
■\Mistory  oftheReiffa  cf  Hea-ry  the  Eighth,  first  prints 


I 


tfae  JUiseeBaai/  WorAi,  published  by  Rawlej,  in 
London,  in  1629,  "This  work," gays TenJson, 
iindcrtook  upon  Uie  motion  of  King  Charles  the  1 
liut,  a  greater  lung  not  lending  bitn  time,  he  o 
it ;  for  that  which  we  have  ot  it  was,  it  Beemi 
morning's  work."  It  appears,  however,  that 
UBS  oelually  commenced,  or  at  least  undertaken,  while 
Charles  was  etill  princo.  Writing  to  Buckiiighani,  then 
at  Madrid,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1623,  we  find  Uim 
tbuB  expressing  himself: — "  I  beseech  your  lordship,  of 
your  ooblences,  vouchsafe  to  present  my  most  hum^ 
duty  to  his  highness,  who  I  hope  ere  long  will  makes 
leave  King  Uenry  the  Eighth,  and  set  me  on  vC  ' 
relaUon  nf  his  higlincss'a  adventures."  And  in  a 
sent  to  the  prince,  with  a  copy  of  the  lie  Avgmai 
Seientiarmn,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  | 
n  riles — "  For  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  deal  truly  with  yi ' 
highness,  I  did  so  despair  of  my  health  this  aumm 
wus  ^lad  to  choose  some  euch  work  as  1  might  c 
within  days;  so  far  was  I  from  entering  inW  a  warn  ol 
length.  Your  high ness'a  return  hulh  hctn  roy  restorative. 
When  I  shall  wait  upon  your  highness,  1  shall  give  you 
it  further  account."  The  fragment  that  remains  is  strikuigi 
but  very  short,  and  can  scarcely  be  all  that  v 
pared. 

And  there  b  a  longer  fragment,  entitled  Tlie  J 
inff  of  the  Hiitory  nf  Great  Britain  (or  of  the  kingc 
from  the  union  ol  the  crowns),  which  is  also  very  s) 
This  is  evidently  the  performance  about  which  w 
a  letter  in  the  Resuidtatin  (Fart  I.  3rd  edit.  ) 
headed  '  A  Letter  to  the  King,  upon  the  sending  m 
him  a  Beginning  of  an  History  of  his  Majesty's  TinH 
The  letter  is  without  date,  hut  it  was  probably  writtefli 
11)24.  The  portion  of  the  work  sent  with  the  letU|r 
described  as  "but  aleaf  orlwo.* 

■  But  Mr.  Montagu  ia  quite  miitaten  in  luppwing  tlinf 
liiiirhct  loiigd  leOiT  in  the  uine  ooIlectiuQ  (p)>.  2*,  25), 
I      -i-J  >  \  Lclle;  Ig^flie  LordChancellur  louehlug  the  Hiitorj 


There  are  two  short  l)iographieol  sketchea,  or  rath 
cfmracters,  by  Bacon,  one  of  Juliua  Ctesar,  the  other 
AuguBltia,  which  may  be  classed  with  his  hislorieal  wr 
ifigs,     Both  were  wntteo  b^  him  ia  Latin ;  and  the  □ 

all  Stepheiu'a  amiotalioni,  [n  (He  extent  <i{  neulv  lialT  a  dal 
tiFigea,  relatea  to  the  same  wurk.  The  Hillorf  of  Great  Brill 
tirere  ipokeQ  af  is  anolber  projeat  altognther — h  hisloiy  of  I 
two  kingdoms  of  Euglnuil  anil  ScoOaiid  b^ore  Die  aoceenon 
JaniEB.  "  I  conceived,"  Bacon  writes,  "  it  would  be  hone 
fi>[  liii  majeBtf,  and  a  work  yerj  memdrable,  if  Ihia  island 
Great  Britain,  aa  i1  is  now  joined  in  monarchy  for  the  age* 
Clime,  >□  it  were  JDmed  in  hiatcHy  ^br  Iha  time)  putt,  and  I] 
one  jiut  and  complete  history  were  compiled  of  boA  natioo 
Tlie  teller  ii  undated ;  hut  it  was  evidently  written  not  U  I 
cloatE,  but  in  the  earlier  part  of  James's  reign;  and  tlie  1( 
chaucellor  to  whom  il  \a  adilressed  was  not,  as  Mr.  Moota 
apiwara  tn  anume,  Bacou'a  snecesHir  in  the  great  sc 
Wntiamt  (who,  by  the  bye,  ne<er  had  the  title  of  chanoello 
but  hri  predecesmr.  Lord  Ellesmere.  Instead  of  having  lie 
written  by  Bacon  at  the  end  of  his  life  and  alter  hi*  loss 
nUice,  it  was  most  probabjy  written  before  he  had  even  becoi 
SuUcitor-Genetal.  There  is  uoaUusion  iu  it  to  his  ever  bavi 
held  any  public  emiiloymeot.  "Pur  all  this  while,"  he  s 
lowanli  (be  close,  "1  aaaure  myself  I  cannot  be  mistaken 
your  lonlship,  as  if  J  sought  an  office  or  employmenl  for  n 
self;  for  no  oian  knows  tietter  than  yonr  lordship,  thai,  if  Ihi 
HPre  in  me  any  faculty  thereunto,  y el.  neither  my  course  of  1 
nqr  profbinion  wunld  permit  it"  So  that  be  dim  nut  e* 
propose  himself  for  Ihe  writer  of  the  work.  And  would 
have  spoken  of  hnnself  as  known  lo  hare  no  faculty  Cur  ll 
torioat  writing,  alter  be  publicalion  of  bis  Henry  the." 
But  to  put  Ihe  point  beyond  dispute,  it  ia  only  iieoesnry  la  i 
serve  I'lat  a  considerable  pari  of  the  lelter,  lecnuiiling  t 
course  of  erenls  &am  (he  time  of  Heury  the  ElghUi,  is  evident 
lliv  germ  of  a  remarkable  passage  in  Ibe  seuuiid  book  of  t 
Advancement  of  I.fan]lng,  which  was  publlihed  in  16( 
ThMletter  wosthereforewritteninorbeforethatyear.  8in< 
Hole  was  written,  we  find  the  letter,  far  Ihe  Ural  lime  cot 
printed  from  the  original,  in  Mr.  Oillier's  Imnied  andvalust 
"  Cslalugue  nf  the  Library  at  Bridgewater  Hnose,"  4tD.,  Ln 
i^ai  !  and  the  date  tunis  out  to  be  ■■  Gray's  Inn,  2iid  Apr 
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als  were  first  published  by  Rawley,  in  the  Opuscula 
Ha  Posthuma,  8vo.  Lond.  1658.  English  translations 
K)th  had  been  given  by  Rawley  the  year  before  in  the 
it  Part  of  the  JResuscUatio,  And  there  are  also  two 
;es  on  Queen  Elizabeth ;  one  written  in  English,  the 
3r  in  Latin ;  and  a  shorter  piece  entitled  The  Praise 
Wenry  Prince  of  Wales,  The  following  are  extracts 
Q  the  English  eulogy  on  Elizabeth ,  first  published 
Stephens  in  1734,  with  the  title  of  *Mr.  Bacon's 
course  in  the  Praise  of  His  Sovereign :' — 

To  praise  of  maipianiinity,  nor  of  love,  nor  of  knowledge,  can 
rcept  her  praise,  that  planteth  and  nourisfaeth  magnanimity 
tiCT  example,  love  by  her  person,  and  knowledge  by  the  peace 
■erenity  of  her  times.  And  i  f  these  rich  pieces  be  so  f ki  r  unset, 
it  are  they  set,  and  set  in  all  perfection  1  Magnanimity  no 
bt  cmuisteth  in  contempt  of  peril,  in  contempt  of  profit,  and 
nmting  of  the  times  wherein  one  liveth.  For  contempt  of 
il,  see  a  lady  that  cometh  to  a  crown  after  the  experience  of 
«  adverse  fortune,  which  for  the  most  part  extenuateth  the 
id,  and  maketh  it  apprehensive  of  fears.  No  sooner  she 
etfa  the  >ce{itre  into  her  sacred  hands,  but  she  putteth  on  a  re- 
ition  to  make  the  greatest,  the  most  important,  the  most 
igerous  alteration  that  can  be  in  a  state,  the  alteration  of  re- 
on.  This  she  doth,  not  after  a  sovereignty  established  and 
tinued  by  sundry  years,  when  custom  might  have  bred  in 
people  a  more  absolute  obedience ;  when  trial  of  her  servants 
;ht  h&re  made  her  more  assured  whom  to  employ ;  when  the 
itation  of  her  jiolicy  and  virtue  might  have  made  her  go- 
iment  redoubted,  but  at  Ihe  very  entrance  of  her  reign,  when 
was  green  in  authority,  her  servants  scant  known  unto  her, 
adverse  part  not  weakened,  her  own  part  not  confirmed, 
ther  doth  she  reduce  or  reunite  her  realm  to  the  religion  of 
states  about  her,  that  the  evil  inclination  of  the  subject 
fht  be  countervailed  by  the  good  correspondence  in  foreign 
'M  :  but  contrariwise,  she  introduceth  a  religion  exterminated 
.  persecuted  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Her  proceeding 
sin  is  not  by  degrees  and  by  stealth,  but  absolute  and  at 
e.  "Was  she  encouraged  thereto  by  the  strength  she  found 
leagues  and  alliances  with  great  and  potent  confederates  t 
but  she  found  her  real/n  in  wan  with  her  nearest  and  t\V\^\\\- 
nei^hboun.  She  stood  single  and  alone,  and  \u  \ea\^ue  ovA'^ 


Willi  oue,  )IiM  AOei  the  people  ofhecnatiDu  haJ  nude  hiiwu 
left  lier  to  make  her  own  jieitce:  one  that  could  neiei  be  i 
tuiy  wlicilalion  moied  to  renew  Ihe  tteotiei ;  and  one  that  lini 
liolli  proceeded  Tioni  doubtful  ternii  of  atuity  to  the  highest  at 
of  hintilily.  Yel,  DolwilhflBnding  llie  oppimtiali  w  great,  tl 
support  K)  weakf  the  kaaod  io  improper ;  ycF,  1  say,  became 
WiU  a  [eligiou  wherein  ihe  wai  nuuiiihed  and  brought  upj 
religion  that  freed  her  fubjecU  from  pHleiice  of  foreign  pomo 
und,  indeed,  the  true  reli)jion ;  ahe  brought  to  piue  thii  gn 
work  ivitli  lucceu  worthy  so  noble  a  resolution.  S«  a  qua 
lliat,  when  a  deep  and  lecret  cunapiracy  was  plulled  again 
her  sacred  person,  practised  by  subtile  inalraments,  emlnaci 
by  violent  and  desperate  humours,  strengthened  and  bound  ( 
voMi  and  aactametits,  and  the  same  woi  revealed  uiilo  ber(u 
yel  the  nature  of  the  affaira  required  farther  ripening  befo 
the  appteheuaion  of  any  of  (lie  parties),  was  couleut  to  put '  — ^" 
aelf  into  the  guard  of  the  Diilrie  Piuvideiic^  and  her  own 
dunce,  to  liave  some  iiC  the  conspirators  iu  liereyea,  to  ■ 
tiieui  to  appiLiach  lo  her  peraoti,  to  take  a  petidon  of  Ihe 
that  waa  conjured  for  her  death;  and  (liatvrilh  such  majeatj' 
couutenance,  such  mildness  atid  setenily  ol  gesture,  n 
and  imptession  of  words,  aa  lind  been  sufficient  to  have 
and  bound  the  hand  of  a  cans{Hrator  if  he  had  not  been  di 
coveted.  Lastly,  see  a  queen,  that  wlieu  her  realm  was  >□  hai 
been  invaded  by  an  army,  the  prepatalion  whereof  waa  lit 
the  travel  of  an  elepliiuit,  the  ]irovisioiis  whereof  were  iufinit 
(he  aettiug  forth  whereof  was  the  terror  and  wonder  of  Eun 
it  was  not  seen  that  her  cheer,  her  lashiou,  her  onliuary  maj 
was  anytliing  altered :  not  a  cloud  of  that  storm  did  appear  : 
that  couuteoauee  wherein  peace  dolh  ever  riiine  ;  but  with 
cellenl  assurance,  and  advised  eecurity,  ahe  inspired  her  a 
cil,  animated  ber  uuhility,  redoubled  Ihe  courage  of  her  peopl 
still  having  thia  noble  aiiprehension,  not  only  that  ahe 

would  protect  them,  and  nut  they  her :  whicli  ahe  teati 

iiu  less  demunalratiou  tban  her  presence  in  camp.     Therefln 

that  niannaniinily  that  neitlier  feoreth  greatness  of  alteratio 

Ihati  heroical.  .... 

The  opulency  of  the  peace  such,  aa  if  you  Itave  reapec 
take  one  sign  for  many,  to  Ihe  number  of  fair  houses  that  1 
lieen  built  since  her  reiijn,  as  Auguatua  anid  "  that  he  bat 
ceived  the  city  of  brick,  and  lell  it  of  marble  ;'*  so  she  may 
ihe  received  it  a  realm  of  cottages,  and  Lalli  made  it  a  re 


merit  of  this  ciu™i,M 
cence  hnih  been  as  loH 
|«liii.     For  to  beginwB 


of  palaccc  :  tlie  ilaW  of  tmffic  gifot  nnd  rich  :  tlie  cuafonu,  n^ 
wilhitontling  thne  wan  ami  intpnuptioiiii,  not  rallcn ;  mtH 
pnifiCabU  trade),  many  bonourable  iliscovetiei:  nnd  luBtlfil 
Biake  an  md  where  no  end  is,  tlie  ibipping  of  tbin  realm  no  ■( 
Taiiced,  and  made  «o  migbty  and  potent,  as  thii  island  ia  H 
come,  Bi  the  nstural  site  thereof  deserved,  the  lady  nf  Ihe«M 
a  pointof  sohigbcoiiwquence,  uit  ma;  he  truly  aaid,  that  q 
commandinentof  Che  aea  19  an  abridgment  or  a  quiuteBBeDCal 
a  uiiivensl  moiiareh}',   ... 

Lutly,  to  touch  the  mighty  gpnen 
in  tntnd  thai  her  ttenipuilyand  beneficenc 
aa  Che  oppreaiian  and  ambition  of  S|HiiM. 
the  chiireh  of  Rome,  that  pretended  afiortolio  see  is 
a  donative  cell  of  the  Kingof  Siain;  the  vieaj'  of  Cbrislii  1» 
tome  the  King  of  Spain's  chaplain  ;  he  parteCh  (he  comingi 
of  the  neir  Pope  for  the  treasuse  of  the  old  :  he  was  wont  I 
pKclude  hoi  some  two  or  three  cardinals,  and  lo  leave  the  eW 
tion  of  the  rest ;  but  now  he  doth  include,  and  present  dTrecB 
some  small  number,  all  incapable  aud  incompatible  with  Q 
eooelave,  put  in  only  for  colour,  eicept  one  or  two.  The  sbU 
of  Italy,  they  be  like  little  quillets  of  freehold  being  intermitH 
in  the  midst  of  ■  great  boiioui  or  tordehip.  France  is  (umi 
upside  down,  the  subject  against  the  king,  cut  and  mangll 
infinitely,  a  country  of  Rodomonts  and  Royteleli,  farmers  < 
the  ways:  Portugal  nsur[]ed  by  no  other  tillrlhan strength  at 
vicinity  :  the  Low  Cunntriiis  warred  npoii,  because  he  seeke 
not  toposwss  them,  for  they  were  possessed  by  him  before,  bi 
to  plant  (here  an  absolute  and  martial  government,  and  to  su] 
fnm  their  liberties :  the  like  at  this  day  attempted  upon  Arr 
goa  :  the  poor  Indies,  wbereat  the  Christian  religion  genera] 
bnmght  enh'anchi semen t  of  slaves  in  all  places  where  it  cam 
in  a  contrary  course  are  brought  from  freemen  to  he  slaves,  ai 
slaves  of  most  miserable  condition:  sundry  trains  and  pnictic 
of  this  king's  ambition  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Scotland,  tl 
eut  tuwtii,  are  not  unknown.  Then  it  ii  her  government,  at 
her  gDveniment  alone,  that  hath  been  the  sconce  and  tort  of  a 
Rnropi^  which  hath  let  ihii  proud  nation  from  overrunning  a 
If  any  slate  be  yet  free  from  bis  factions  erected  in  Ihe  bowi 
thereof)  iflliere  be  any  state  under  his  patection  upon  who 
he  usurpetb  not;  if  (here  be  any  subject  to  him  thatenjoye 
modnate  liberty,  upon  whom  he  tyranniieth  not;  lei  them  s 
know,  it  is  by  the  mercy  of  this  renowned  queen,  that  slatide 
between  them  and  t)ieir  misfortune*.  These  be  ioran  ot  < 
bttint  of  noble  ami  radiajit  magnanimity,  in  contem\A  of '( 


u  man  J  loclf 

tliemwlvBB  )  Ht  fpcth  in  my  aimplicily  of  ipeech,  witl 
lota  of  luitre,  but  wilb  near  approach  af  truth ;  at  tin 

IF  tbia  be  {ireaumption,  l«t  him  bear  Ihe  btame  that 
the  verieg.  What  shall  I  apeak  uf  hsi  rare  qualltia  of  < 
men! ;  which  aa  the;  he  ucelleut  in  the  thinga  themaeli 
thpyhave  ,  ... 

use  ahadawi  and  leila  with  liieir  rich  ap|iatel,  methinka 
ber  qualltiea  there  is  aomewliat  that  a\ 
jet  invitelb  (he  mini!  to  confemjilate  b 

What  ahonld  I  apeak  of  h«r  excellent  gitl  af  ipeecl 
a  character  of  the  giealneas  uf  liec  couceii,  the  height 
degree,  anil  tlie  sweetneia  of  lier  nature  !  What  life,  wt 
is  ll^ere  in  tlioae  worda  and  glaiicea  wherewith  at  pjeai 
can  give  a  iBim  long  Id  ibiiik  ;  be  it  lliat  ahe  mean  li 
him,  to  eitcouroge  him,  at  to  amaie  him !  How  ad' 
ia  hec  diacouiae,  vhelher  it  be  in  learning,  stale,  oi  , 
What  variety  of  kuowleilge,  what  raienesa  of  conceit, 
cboice  of  wonia,  what  grace  of  utterance!     Doth  it  not  a] 

,  that  tiiough  her  wit  he  aa  the  oilamaut  of  excellence!, 
dmweth  out  uf  any  book  ancient  or  new,  out  of  any 

,  apeech,  (he  beat ;  yet  she  refineth  it,  ihe  enrichetU  il 

I  ^e  value  wherein  it  ia  received  T    Aud  is  her  (peech  odI; 
lon^fuage  which  tlie  child  leometb  with  pleasure,  i    ' 
which  the  studious  learn  witli  induatry  ?  Halb  abe 
beiide*  her  core  eloquence  lu  her  own  language,  intluilel, 
liahed  aince  her  happy  tinaeg,  changes  of  her  Imguage. 
learned  and  modem  f    So  that  she  ia  able  to  negotiate  w  " 
venambawadorain  their  own  languages;  aud  ^at  «ith 
advantage  unlo  them,  who  I  Ihitili  cannot  but  have 
of  their  wits  diatracted  tcom  their  matters  in  hand 
templation  and  admiration  of  auch  perfections.     What 
I  wander  on  to  speak  of  tliB  eicellenoea  of  her  natur^ 
cannot  endure  to  be  looked  on  with  a  diaconlented  eje: 
constancy  of  her  favoura,  which  makelb  Ntvice  as  a  , 
by  land,whereaa  theaervice  of  other  piincea  ia  like  an  i 
ing  by  sea.      For  her  royal  wisdom  aud  policy  of  govt 
he  that  ahall  Dote  and  obseive  the  prudent  temper  «be 
admitting  access ;  of  the  oue  side  maiittnitiing  the  nu^i 
her  degree,  and  on  (he  odier  side  not  utejudiciug  hi 

.  looking  lo  her  estate  through  loo  few  windows ;   bet 
Jpijgnieiit  ia  chuoaing  and  Qmling  gond  KnaiAt,  a. 
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lefui 

met: 

lei  pruruiuid  diaccetion  in  auiguing  uid  aii- 

'  of  them   lo 

their  apten  employment:  liet 

ling 

siKht 

in  diBCDTeri] 

ig  every  man's  cod*  and  drifts  : 

iderful  art 

.inkeepiDHH 

uiianlfl  in  salislaction,  and  yet  in 

'.:  li. 

eotiDg  wit  in 

contrivtnjj  |j1uIb  and  OTertuins : 

iQ  >:.n.Dri..g 

the  propositlouB  of  nthers  fur  her 

:   bt 

r   full 

»eelQg  ev«,l. 

1   her  usage  uf  uccasions: — be 

.11  u 

msiJe 

roftE™.an, 

1  other  things  that  may  not  we!! 

Led. 

as  be 

Bhall  never  c> 

lall  ' 

T  Uie  le«,  the 

extravagaul,  |iaislt)ns  so  viule]<t, 

Tipti 

,  great,  the  di. 

<stmulattans  so  deep,  tactions  so 

she 

hath 

nolwilhalatid 

iug  dune  sueh  great  thin^  and 

in  felieilj 

-Huk 

of  be 

r  Tortune,  that  which  I  did  re^nre  tor  a  ^aj- 

Uer 

u ;  and  that 

is,  that  she  livelh  a  tiigin,  and 

cbilJien  1 

,  BO  it  ii  that 

which  malleth  all  her  olbei  vlr- 

ore   sacred,  n 

lore  august  more  divine.     Lei 

Bbildl 

en  that  leaio 

no  other  memory  in  their  times. 

Kteni 

lilai,  Bobolea." 

'     Revolve  in  hittoiies  the  me- 

Dfhl 

ippy  I 

nen,  aiid  you 

shall  not  Gild  Bl.ynf  rarefeli- 

teiti 

leche 

died  childlet 

is,  or  his  line  spent  eoon  after  liH 

hilijrei).  Should  a 
icm  to  be  slain  by  bis  va^salq,  01  the  )>dbuiiiiia  ut' 
der  the  (irest  was?  or  to  call  them  bit  impDithumss,  u 
ui  Cesar  called  hisf  Peruse  (lie  calali^ue:  Corne- 
lia, Julius  Csvu,  Flavins  Vespasiaiiui,  Severui,  Cun- 
is  tlie  Great,  and  many  more.     "  Generare  et  liberi,  liu- 

e  Low  Countries,  the  lAmma*4ay,  the  retreat  of  Ghent, 
of  Zutphen,  and  the  prosperous  progreu  of  (hie  lum- 
ie  bravado  in  Portugal,  and  the  hDiiouiable  eiploitg  in 
of  Che  French  king,  besides  the  memorable  voyages  in 
ies  i  and  lastly,  the  good  entertainment  of  the  invin- 
Lvy,  which  was  chased  till  the  chasers  were  weaiy,  after 
loss,  without  taking  a  cock-boat,  without  tiring  a  sheep- 
ed  on  the  mercies  of  the  wind  and  the  discretion  oftheir 
ires,  making  a  perambnlatiun  or  pilgrimage  about  tiie 
1  seas,  and  ignobling  many  shores  and  points  of  land 
■  reck ;  and  so  relumed  home  with  BCDm  ajiil  dishonour  1 
[reater  than  the  terror  and  expectation  of  (heir  Mtting     i 

I  TirtuH  and  perfections,  with  to  great  telic\t>[,\ia^e  " 
!r  tbehouear  ofber  time),  the  sdmimtjoii  of  ttu  winV^i 


i!piriuc-of  gintrU  kings  oi 
ive  afjntei  itiita  Her,  pit  i 


A  why  ilo  I  forget  tiat  vrnrds  i 


T  best  cnmmend 


tiiei  conlenu  with  the  eiefllency  of  hsr  person  ;  bom  vii 
coriteitit  wU]]  hMTwtun^  anil  bolh  viitae  Bnd^oi^inJJonl 
wilh  her  ratne. 


lOt,  fiima  carmeQ,  etolique  pupilla 
cus  omne  tuiB,  tu  decut  ipsa  fibi! '' 
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BACON; 

I 

HIS  WRITINGS,  AND  HIS  PHILOSOPHY. 


PART  II. 
BACON'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

\  AixBadon^s  philosophical  writings  may  be  reduced  to  the 
scheme  of  his  Instauratio  Magna — may  be  arranged  aii 
either  jparts  or  appendages  of  that  work.  The  spadoiu 
plan  or  the  InstmratiOy  as  sketched  by  Bacon  hims^if,' 
comprehends  alike  those  of  them  that  were  published 
before  it  was  conceived  or  announced,  and  whatever  he 
afterwiards  wrote. 

In  our  examination  or  analysis,  therefore,  of  thescf 
writings,  we  shall  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand,  or  may  most  naturally  be  placed,  in  the  Instau- 
ratio ;  but  it  will  .be  convenient,  for  clearness  of  refer- 
ence, that  we  also  enumerate  here  the  successive  dates  at 
which  they  were  severally  published. 

The  'Fragment  of  the  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,' 
otherwise  entitled  '  Places  of  Persuasion  and  Dissuasion,' 
was  published,  with  the  first  edition  of  the  Essays,  in 
1597.  This  tract,  as  we  shall  find,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated by  Bacon  himself  in  the  De  Avgmentis  Scientiarum, 
or  first  Part  of  the  Instauratio, 

The  '  Two  Books  of  the  Proficience  and  Advancement 
of  Learning,'  were  published  in  English  in  1605.    They 
were  afterwards  expanded  by  the  author  \\ito  \.Vv^  '^Viv^ 
Books  of  the  Latin  Treatise  ih  iiiigmentis  Scientioniem, 

yoL,  u,  -B 


D  giTOD  among  the  M  oral  Works,  may  also  be  I 
faere,  as  being;  in  part  incorporated  wiUi  the  1^ 
nuntu  SciaUianirri.  It  v.as  imblisbed  by  itee 
1610. 

The  '  Novum  Orgnniim  Sdentiarum,'  rorraini 
Second  Part  of  the  Iitiiamaiio,  -vtaa  published  in 
in  1620.  It  was  acconipunied  not  only  by  its  ownp 
Preface,  but  nl»i  by  n  Frctiice  and  other  Prolegame 
the  entire  Inslauratio,  including,  in  particular,  wl. 
entitled  the  Z>uiHlmtw  Operia,  or  expoaldon  of  th 
Farts  of  which  that  great  work  was  to  consist. 
was  the  first  announcement  of  the  Itistauratio  Mtra 

In  1622  was  published  a  portiou  of  the  TWrd  P 
tlie  Inslaaratio,  under  the  title  of  '  Francisci  E 
de  Verulomio,  Vice-Comitis  Sancti  Alhani,  Hii 
Ifatm-aiis  et  Ji^iperiDientalis  ad  Condendnm  Ph 
phiam ;  sive  Fhsnomena.  Universi :  Qus  est  Ii 
nttionis  Mi^s  Purs  Tertia.'  It  consisted  of  the 
toria  Vciitorum '  (HiEtory  of  the  Winds),  Witt 
Adiliu,  or  Prefaces,  ofiirc  other  nmilar  hiBloriei. 

This  volume  was  followed  in  1623  by  the  'HI 
Vilffi  ct  Mortis '  (History  of  Lite  and  Death),  an 
of  the  Six  Histories  iiittMided  to  coiii)>ose  the  Third 
of  Iha  Inslauratio. 

In  the  came  year,  1623,  was  published  the  ei 
tise  '  De  Dignitale  et  Augmentis  Scientiarum'  (O 
Dignity  and  Advancement  of  the  Sciences),  I 
Books  i  being  a  translation  into  Latin  and  expai 
the  Two  Books  of  the  AdvanceTnent  of'  Learai 
tbrming  the  First  Part  of  the  Intttairalio.  This  wa 
last  fvrtioa  of  the  Inslawalio  published  by  Bacon  hii 

In  1627,  after  Bacon's  death,  his  cha^n, 
Bawley,  published  tlie  Ten  Centuries  of  bia  '  Hylvi 
varutn,  or  Natural  History,'  in  Engliih,  designed  to 
anotliiT  portion  of  the  Third  Piirt  of  the  IiiHaurati 
had  been  prepared  for  the  press,  and  Bawley's  Pi 
ta  it  ImI  been  written,  before  the  death  of  theji  ' 
^Jii  1663  Isaac  Gruter  puUiaUei  at  i 


tt^ 
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duodecimo  volume  of  about  500  pages,  a  collection  of 
what  he  called  the  Writings  of  Bacon  in  Natural  and 
Universal  Philosophy — *  Francisd  Baconi  de  Verulamio 
Scripta  in  Naturali  et  Universaii  Philosophia ' — all,  as  he 
states,  new  to  the  world,  and  copied  from  manuscripts 
carefully  corrected  by  the  author,  and  bequeathed  oy 
him  to  the  care  of  the  most  noble  William  Boswell,  that 
is,  Sir  William  Boswell»  minister  or  agent  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  II.  in  Holland.  And  it  is  true  that  in  his 
will  Bacon,  after  directing  his  executors,  and  especially 
Sir  John  Constable,  and  his  **  very  good  friend,  Mr.  Bos- 
vile,"  to  take  care  that  of  all  his  writings,  meaning  his 
printed  works,  both  English  and  Latin,  there  may  be 
books  fair  bound  and  placed  in  the  king's  library,  and  in 
the  libraries  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  of 
Trinity  College,  and  of  Bennett  College,  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  of  Eton  College,  adds ;  **  Also  I  desire  my  exe- 
cutors, especially  my  brother  Constable,  and  also  Mr. 
Bosvile,  presently  after  my  decease,  to  take  into  their 
hands  all  my  papers  whatsoever,  which  are  either  in  ca- 
binets, boxes,  or  presses,  and  them  to  seal  up  until  they 
may  at  their  leisure  peruse  them."  Nevertneless,  most 
of  the  pieces  printed  by  Gruter  are,  from  whatever  cause, 
extremely  inaccurate ;  and  some  of  them  are  evidently 
only  the  first  drafts  of  what  we  have  elsewhere  in  a  more 
perfect  form.  Of  several,  however,  we  have  no  other 
original  copies.* 

In  the  First  Part  of  the  collection  entitled  *  Resus- 

*  Three  Letters  from  Gruter  to  Rawley  are  published  by 
Tenisou,  with  traiislatious,  in  the  Baconiana,  pp.  221 — 211.  lu 
the  first,  dated  from  the  Hague,  29th  May,  1652,  he  says:—"  1 
send  you  here  a  catalogue  of  those  writings  which  I  had  in 
MS.  out  of  the  study  of  Sir  William  Boswel,  and  which  I  now 
have  by  me,  either  written  by  the  Lord  Bacon  himself,  or  by  some 
English  amanuensis,  but  by  him  revised;  as  the  same  Sir  Wil- 
liam Boswel  (who  was  pleased  to  admit  me  to  a  most  intimate 
familiarity  with  him)  did  himself  tell  me."  "These,"  Ten- 
uison  notes,  ''were  the pa^jers which  J.  Gruter  afteiYi^^^Y'^iX^ 
liBhed  under  the  title  of  Scripta  PhiUaophicar 


-  ..Jbitio,'  publlahed  by  Rawley  in  1657,  one  piece  --^_ 
•"■Which  may  be  reckoned  among   Bacon's  PoiloHO^ 
Writings,  his  '  I^tler  and  Dist'ouree  to  Sir  IJeory  SI 
touching  Helps  for  the  Inlellectual  Powrw.' 

In  1658  Rawley  publiahed  a  collection  rf  Bn 
Posthnmoua  Works,  under  the  title  of  'Oiiuscula'V 
Posthuma,  PhiloBophica,  Civilia,  cl  TheoIoaiO!  Fi 
cisci  Baconis,  &c.,  nunc  primum  e<Sti ;'  which  cantRl 
several  philosophical  treittises  not  previously  printed^ 
^Go  Diore  pertect  copies  of  some  of  those  edited 

A  tract  in  English  entitled  '  Articles  of  EniJ 
touching  Metaia,'  &e.,  appeared  along' with  an  cditiO"^^ 
the  'Sylva  Sylvarum  '  in  1662  ;  the  pubmiier,  Wil 
Lee,  who  is  the  satne  by  whom  all  the  c<htioiis^  biol 
the  Syiva  and  of  the  Sesuseitalio  had  been  brought 
staling  at  the  end  that  he  had  received  it  some  mo 
l>efore  from  Rawley  corrected  ibr  the  press.  And 
hajis  n  few  other  short  discourses  may  have  first  got  &bi 
at  various  times  in  similnr  pumpfalels,  which  are  now 
known  or  difficult  to  be  procured,  "Ifit  be  objecfc 
says  Eawley,  in  his  Preface  lo  the  First  Part  of  the 
smcitatio,  "  that  some  few  of  the  pieces  whereof 
whole  consistech  hud  visited  the  public  light  before, 
true  that  they  had  been  obtruded  to  the  world  by' 
kiiown  hands,  but  with  such  scurs  and  hleiRinhes  i 
their  faces  that  they  could  paga  but  for  o  spurious 
iidulterine  brood,  and  not  tor  his  lordship's  legitii 
issue ;  and  the  pobllshers  and  printers  of  them  deserv 
liuvc  an  action  of  defemation  brought  against  them  br 
State  oi'  Learning  for  disgracing  and  peraoDitin; 
Ijordship's  worka." 

Of  Archbishop   Tenisira's  collection,   cntitlod 
coniana,  or   Certain   Gcntune  Remains  of  Sir  Ft 
Bacon,  &c.,  now  the  finft  time  faithfully  publish 
which  appeared  in  1679,  one  ditision  consists  of 'I^^ 
siologicid  Remains,'  or  '  Avgiiments  appertaining  to 
tural  Philosophy,'  and  auotlier  of  '  Medical  Remaini. 

"'     'I/,  a  few  additions  were  ,      ■  '  ■ 

works  by  tlie  jiublicstii: 


maini  of  the  Lord  Chanoellor  Baoon ;  cdlleoled 
art  Stephens,  Esq.,  late  Historiognpher  Bqyal ;  * 
16  title  runs  in  tne  second  edition,  pnblished  in 
Letters,  Memoirs,  Pariiamentary  Affidn,  State 
&c.,  with  some  carious  {neces  in  Law  and  Fhi- 
;  published  from  the  Originals  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
Bacon.'  This  is  commonly  called  Stephena'a 
collection ;  his  first,  jmblished  in  1702,  bemg  en- 
Letters  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  &c.,  now  collected. 

Historical  Introduction ;'  or,  in  the  .second  edU 
lUished  in  1736,  <  Original  Letters  and  Memoin, 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  durinc  tiie  raupa 

:  James  I collected  and  poblished,  .wnh 

,  by  Robert  Stephens,  Esq.,  late  Uistoriagimphflr 

to  which  is  prefixed  a  large  Historicar  Intro* 


ivum  OrgBiium,'  or  Second  Part  of  the  Itu 
ratio,  when  first  published  in  1620,  waa  accompaniei 
has  been  stated  above,  by  certain  preliminarf  annou 
tnenta,  which,  however,  were  evidentlj  intended  t 
introductory  to  the  entire  Imtauratio  Magna,  "l 
are  four  in  number,  imd  nre  eminently  deserving  of 
attention  before  entering  upon  the  perusal  of  tte  i 
which  they  precede  and  usher  in. 

First  there  presents  itself  a  brief  but  solemn  and  i 
ing  proclamation  of  the  general  design  of  the  i 
headed,  '  Franciscus  de  Venilamio  sic  cogitavit,  tj 
ijue  apud  bo  nttionem  instituit;  quam  viventibus  et 
teria  nolam  fieri  ipsorum  interease  putavit'  (Fn 
of  Verulam  thus  thought,  and  proceeded  in  conside 
things  in  bis  ovrn  mind  afW  this  manner;  which 
deemed  thnt  it  concerned  both  his  eontemporarie 

fosterity  that  they  should  be  made  acquainted  1 
t  commences  thus,  to  adopt  a  translation  slightlv  m 
fied  from  the  old  one  by  Gilbert  Wats,  nhtch,  alth* 
disfigured  by  some  atleetation  or  pedantry,  is  b""" 
to  Me  original  and  more  expressive  then  tht 
Shaw  : — ''  Seeing  it  was  manifest  to  him  that  the  ht 
underalanding  creates  itself  much  trouble,  nor 
apt  an<l  sober  use  of  such  uds  as  are  within  the  ( 
mund  uf  miui ;  from  whence  infinite  ignorance  of  th' 
and  from  the  ignorance  of  things  innumerable  i 
vantages ;  his  opinion  was,  that  with  all  our  indi 
we  shoidd  endeavour,  if  hnply  that  sumc  ( 
of  the  mind  and  of  things  (than  which  i 
bJessiag  can  hardly  be  found  upon  earth,  at  Ick 
■Miff  telicities)    might  by  any  meaia  \k 
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restored,  or  at  least  brought  to  terms  of  nearer  corre- 
spondence." This,  then,  we  are  to  keep  in  remem- 
brance, is  the  ereat  purpose  of  the  author : — to  restore,  or 
rather  to  estalnish  that ''  commercium  mentis  et  renim," 
— that  direct  intercourse  between  the  mind  and  things — 
by  which  alone  he  conceives  we  can  ever  riffhtly  under- 
stand and  turn  to  proper  account  the  naturd  forces  and 
capabilities  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 

He  goes  on  to  observe  that  he  had  no  hope  at  all  that 
the  prevailing  errors  would  rectify  themselves,  either  by 
the  inherent  power  of  the  understanding  or  by  the  aid  of 
dialectic,  or  logic;  because  the  primary  notions  which 
the  mind  was  wont  almost  passively  and  supinely  to 
drink  in,  and  from  which  all  others  spring,  were  un- 
lound,  confused,  and  rashly  abstracted  from  the  realities 
to  which  thev  relate ;  while  there  was  the  like  luxuriant 
variety  and  inconstancy  in  the  second  and  sequent  no- 
tions ;  so  that  it  came  to  pass  that  the  whole  system  of 
reasoning  which  men  employed  in  the  inquisition  of 
nature  was  not  well  put  together  and  built  up,  but  was 
merely  a  showy  pile  without  any  sound  foundation. 
For,  whilst  men  adfmired  and  celebrated  the  imaginary 
powers  of  the  mind,  her  true  faculties,  such  as  they 
might  be  made,  if  due  aids  were  made  use  of  by  her, 
EUid  she  were  to  carry  herself  complyingly  towards  things 
instead  of  insulting  over  them,  were  passed  over  and 
allowed  to  lie  unused. 

**  This  one  way,  therefore,"  he  concludes,  "  reniaineth, 
that  the  whole  business  be  attempted  anew  with  l)(»tter 

K reparations,  or  defences  against  error ;  and  that  there 
e  a  universal  Instaueation',  or  re-construction,  of  the 
art?  and  sciences,  and  of  all  human  learning,  upon  a  due 
basis."  That  is  the  moaning  of  the  word  Instainatw : 
it  was  usod  by  the  Romans  for  the  repetition  of  anything; 
and  gen(;rally  with  a  special  view  to  correctness  or  com- 
pleteness of  performance ;  as,  for  instance,  of  canics  or 
sacrifices  of  which  the  first  performance  had  been  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  properly  a  building  up,  and  is  nearly 
the  same  thing  with  a  restoration. 
Of  what  remains  of  this  preliminary  int\ma\\oT\  o^  XXv^ 


^i  of  the  Taslauratio  ihe  following  are  the  n 
riarkable  passaf^es : — "  It  does  not  escape  hnu  1 
untroddeu  lUid  mlitury  is  the  waj  of  tbia  exper|i;9J 
and  Low  bard  it  may  be  for  him  to  win  belief  in  i^  |ii 
tlcabilily.  Nevertheless,  hn  thougbt  tlmt  be  ought 
10  desert  either  tbe  undertaking  or  himself,  but  shp 
at  least  niabo  trial  of  entering  upon  ihe  road  which  fii) 
is  pervioua  and  penetrable  lo  the  oiind  of  mim.  .  .  , 
And  being  uncertain  nhcn  these  tilings  mi^^ht  hereaf 
come  into  an^  other  mind,  led  prindpully  by  tliia.O 
siderution  that  he  bud  beard  of  no  one  hitherto  wbp  I 
applied  himself  to  such  cogitations,  he  deler^j^e<l 
puMish  by  tbeinselves  such  pordoQS  of  bis  design  M 
had  been  enabled  Hrst  to  liiiish.  .  .  .  AssiiredW; 
esteemed  any  other  ambitloti  whatsoever  aa  infenor 
what  he  had  thus  taken  in  iiand ;  ('or  this  which  ta  h 
treated  of  either  is  nothing,  or  is  so  great  that  IiB  i 
well  be  contented  wilh  tbe  merit  of  that  alone  and. 
for  nought  beyond  it." 

Then  follows  a  Dedication  to  the  King,  Janjes  I.  ' 


uddress  can  in  strictness  be  understood  as  refcinti^'D 
lo  the  Novum  Orgauum.,  which  alone  accompwiiet 
ivhen  it  JiTBl  aripeareil ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  applioi 
iiiu  to  the  whole  of  the  Jmt'auratio  Moi/fia.  W 
ii.icon  prujwsed  as  his  new  methoil,  although  reoi 
ijv'jidcd  and  illustrated  in  other  parts  ol''tbe  lattinc^a 
•  iiiily  formally  propounded  or  explained  in  the  iVfrc 
'  hijanum.  It  is  there  that  what  he  conceives  to  be. 
iiivWtyof  his  general  views  or  principles  is  chie^ 
•':■  found.  In  any  circumstances,  therefore,  b^  prepf 
lory  observations  on  bis  main  design  would  have  ha 
jlKcial  feference  to  that  part  of  the  work.  ' 

«r|hat  he  i^ffeis,  he  teJls  his  majesty,  is  at  least  a 
jer  new ;'  jiiew  in  ila  very  kind ;  ^et  cople^,  b^pi 
i' a  very  Wient  original,  nomcU',  from  iBbwi 
F  and  the  nature  of  things  and  of  the  bi^man.'mi 
has  himself  been  acf^uswmed  to  esteem  the  wodc 
,lhe  oSepring  rath«r'of  lime  than'  of  wit;  for, the 
thinjr  wonderful  in  it  is,  thai  the  flrBt  '  '      ' 

*~'ja«  /(  contmim,  md  sucS  r' '-  -^ 
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opinions  wliich  have  hltbcrto  {ire vail i?d,  slioulil  cDnin 
:riv  one'*  head  ;  alW  that,  the  rest  followed  oanirtdly. 
:.>:irilB  he  cinressly /lescribea  his  work  u  a  ueif 
I  iiidlcd  amid  the  dtirkness  of  philosophy  to  be  ■ 
[■I  all  (roDiin^  time,  and  bb  a  regeneration  unil  in- 
ii'iti  of  the  scienpfB.  Whut  he  lias  piit  into  men'i 
liuwever,  he  remarita  in  conclusion,  is  the  nrgan 
n-umcnt;  the  malerialstra  which  it  is  to  be' e~ 
■I  iiiust  besoiinht  Irom  things  themselves. 
'.  t  we  hate  a  Preface  of  considerable  length,  liestled 

I  !lic  State  of  the  Sdences,  that  it  is  not  prosperout 
j:.;it!y  advanced  ;  and  that  another  way  altogether 

iliut  hath  been  heretofore  known  must  be  opeofiil 
Immiui  understanding,  utid  other  helps  obtained, 
i'T  Ibal  the  mind  may  be  able  to  exercise  its  right 
I'f  nature  of  things." 

I I  'i>ems  to  us,"  he  b^ina,  ''  that  men  neither  prtj- 
iiitdcrstand  what  acquisitinns  they  hare  made,  nor 
|.ovrers  they  are  endowed  with  ;  the  former  thny 

.Li',  the  latter  they  underrate.     And  soitcomesto 

I  lm[,  either   holding   such  arts  as  are   irelietally 

:<  iind  pracllBcd  in  an  ioitnoderatc  estimation,  Thb^ 

r;'>tbinff  more;  or,  undervolumg  lliemselvea  heyonii 

.  II  equttr  they  ought,  they  waste  tiieir  powers  upM 

-  of  ligtiter  aigilificanee,  and  relrtiin  Iroin  utHung 

-1'   (hem  in  sueh  a  way  as  might  be  really  to  die 

-<  ."     It  is,  at  usual,  imjHMBihIe  to  abridge  whtt 

-- ;  the  eom[)Bctness  of  the  statement  sets  any  nich 

,.i  ut  de^Biice:  all  that  con  bedooe  Is  tn  extn~~ 

>  the  letwlli^  remarks,  onihting  the  comteitoii,  >« 

■  ;  the  reader  to  make  it  out  for  himself.     Here  then 

'•'■•  jtassflgeSj  not  which  are  the  most  inKCUloiU  gr 

ii,  biit  which   arc   most   material   for  the  undcr- 

i.i^-«rtheDuthm''s  design,  tmd  of  Imtewn  eonccptitai 

Imi  lif  had  nc'ccimpli^ln-ii  in  the  work  the   priTicipa] 

^  i<:      '  iiiil  before  the  world:— "Aft 

M  I  '  iji'^  of  ei^sting  knowtedee, 

Hl<  "id  declare  that  our  [ihito> 


Iharc  tho  qualities  of  cliildhood,  as  being  apt  k 
"-  but  iii]]Mlent  and  immature  for  generadag  an;  tl 
t  ia  of  controveraiea  rank  and  fertile,  but  of  it 
I  nnd  fruitless.  ...  If  tKis  sort  of  wisdom  wen 
a  lilVleBB  thing,  it  ia  evident  that  tbat  < 
!  happened  wbich  now  for  many  ages 
gntinued ;  tbat  the  sciences  thence  reBultiDg-  should 
in  a  maiiDerimmoveable  in  their  first  Ibota 
iH^out  any  augmentation  worth;  of  the  human  race 
a  dtgree,  that  not  only  assertion  remaitw  assei 
vea  qaestion  remsiiis  question,  and  is  not  dctem 
/  disputation  about  it,  hut  fixed  and  nourished; 
pt  till  tradition  and  ami^Ksaion  of  discipline  repre 
,M  exhibits  the  persons  only  of  teacher  and  bearer 
of  inventor  and  of  another  adding  something  of  no 
what  his  predecessor  has  invented  or  discovered, 
the  mechanic  arts  we  sec  ihe  contrary  thing  to  h^ 
they,  as  if  they  drank  in  some  life-inspiring^  breeze,' 
increase,  and  are  perfected ;  and,  ap]>earing  for  the 

Eurt  rude,  and  even  burthensome  and  shapeless,  i 
ands  of  their  first  authors,  in  course  of  time  acquiri 
virtues  and  a  certain  ndoptatioo  or  seryieeabfene 
that  the  wishes  and  desires  of  men  sooner  fail  and  d 
thnn  those  urls  arrive  at  tbcir  height  and  perfe« 
Pbilosojiby,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  intelleclual  k'~ 
are,  lilie  statues,  adored  and  celebrated,  but  a 
carried  forward;  nay,  commonly,  they  are  of  most 
when  first  produced,  and  ever  after  go  on  degeuera 
....  Let  no  one  affirm  that  the  sciences,  increaa' 
degrees,  have  at  length  come  to  a  certun  full  statu 
have  at  last,ashBvcng:fini9hed  the  course  allotted  K 
Hied  themselves  in  the  works  of  some  few  autbort 
that  now  nothing-  better  can  be  found  out,  and  it 
remuiis  that  what  has  bi^en  invented  should  be  cuWi 
and  adorned.    It  were  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that 

K-'te  the  ease.  But  the  more  correct  and  the  truer  hc 
that  this  ensLived  cimdition  of  the  scienoesiam 
)  than  a  thing  bred  irom  the  audacity  of  a 
,tJpti)  and  pusillanimity  uf  the  rest  of  n-**'" 
d(^ji4nj' [iBi'ticulur  sci         '----  — 


city  of  a  few, 
of  niatjkinjL 
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eality  has  corrupted  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  ^ 

lat  he  has  done  is  wont  to  be  well-pleasing  to  suc- 
^  generations  on  account  of  the  easy  utility  of  his  : 

nd  their  wearisomeness  and  impatience  of  renewed  | 

.     And  if  any  one  be  movecl  by  the  inveterate  * 

ent  of  opinions,  as  if  it  were  the  verdict  of  time,  \\ 

1  know  that  he  leans  upon  a  very  weak  and  fal- 
consideration.  For  we  are  in  great  part  ignorant 
'  what  has  been  made  known  and  published  abroad 
cveral  arts  and  sciences  at  various  times  and  places ; 
more  of  what  individuals  have  attempted    and  || 

t  of  in  private.    So  that  neither  the  births  nor  the  ;, 

ns  of  time  stand  recorded  in  any  patent  and  au-  $: 

register.    Nor  is  general  consent  and  its  long  J' 

lance,  to  be  held  of  so  much  importance.     For,  *| 

;r  various  may  be  the  kinds  of  civil  polity,  there  is  ^ 

e  political  state  of  the  sciences,  and  that  always  1^ 

m,  and  always  will  be,  democratic.  And  with  the  il 

the  (loctnnes  that  most  flourish  are  ever  either 
tious  and  pugnacious,  or  specious  and  vdn ;  such,  ' 

to  say,  as  either  ensnare  assent  or  win  it  by  blan-  ' 

lit.  And  so,  without  question,  the  greatest  wits  in 
igc  have  been  overborne,  and  in  a  sort  tyrannized 
whilst  men  of  capacity  and  comprehension  above 
Icrar.  vet  consultiner  their  own  renutation.  have 


FuiJ  Bnci  bockwarii  in  growtii ;  prcBenting;  a  »how 
,.    feelion  in  the  whole,  but  ill  filled  ud  in  the  pB 
popular  in  its  predilections,  but  siupectea  by  its  «ull 
liienisdves,  and  for  Uiat  retsoa  forlilied  and  faced 
u'lth  sundry  artifices.  .  .  .  Nobody  tuu  yet  been  fo 
who  lia;  rested  enough  upon  things  theusdves  and  ti 
experience.     And  some  who  have  committed  then 
to  the  waves  of  experience,  and  have  become 
mechanicB,  ^et  in  their  very  eipericnce  practise  a 
manner  of  mquisidon,  and  do  not  war  with  it 
to  any  certain  rule.     Nay,  many  have  proposed  to  tl 
selves  ccrtmn  petty  tasks,  thinking  it  a  great  thing  if 
can  but  work,  out  some  one  ioventioo,  by  a  methn^ 
less  impotent  than  unseientlfic.     No  one  rightly  ai  ^ 
cessfully  teacJics  the  nature  of  any  thing  in  the 
itself;  hut  all,  after  a  laborious  varying' of  eiperi 
instead  of  finding  any  thing  in  which  tney  can  ac< 
and  real,  find  only  matter  for  further  inqwr^.   Am 
is  one  thing  in  especial  which  is  not  to  be  omitted,  n 
that  all  the  industry  employed  in  experimenting 


the  beginning  caught  with  a  too  forward  and  intemoE 
eagerness  at  certain  purposed  efiects ;  has  sought,  I- 
for  fruit-bearing  instead   of  light- bearing  ejqjeiiiao 


t  imitated  the  divine  method, 
d^y  crratcd  light  alone,  and  to  that  devoted  one  vr 
llay,  nor  on  that  day  produced  any  wcitks  Ibrmei 
matter,  but  only  descended  to  cuch  works  on  the  fol 

iue    dave The    received   iiyatem   of   diale 

although  it  may  be  applied  with  perfect  propriet, 
civil  mutters,  and  in  such  arts  as  stand  upon  discourse 
iipinion,  yet  is  a  long  way  from  reaching  to  the  aub 
of  nature  ;  and,  by  catching  at  what  it  cannot  mi 
iius  done  more  to  confirm  and  as  it  were  to  rivet  en 

rhan  to  open  the  way  to  truth The  edifice  rf 

universe  is,  in  its  structure,  to  the  human  intellect 
tL-mpletinK  it,  likea  labyrinth  ;  where  from  all  sides  t 
prceent  ihemsdvaa  so  many  ambi(juous  palhwaya, 
fdladous  similitudes  of  things  and  their  aigna, 
^•if^Wfeo  n-indinga  and  knots  of  nut 
■^*"~— ~'*  u.io  be  coMtaMVj  i[A>iButul« 
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'iilitof  Uiejuiises, BomWimeashmmt'i"',  EOTnr- 
i'■^^  iiwlf,  through  ihe  (breBta  of  cipr-''-         '^ 
Mi'ts.  Nay, even  tW guides, as Iui°  '>r . 
''lvus,>i<e  thcmseives  perplexed,  -j:  • 
niiiiibi:rofemin,iiiu]Dft]io9e  whii  ". 

■  111- must  despsirol'lbe  tutoan  jdd ji..'- — .^ 

1 1.1  iiahiral  force,  or  even  of  achieviugaiy  ihiog 
r  by  the  tttuiMl  lifippiness  of  forUuK^ :  for  tin 

rjTKit   be  won   cither  by    any  ei(.vlli>im   of 

i\vever  gnst,  or  by  chance  eiperimenli,  ht>»- 

uuntly  repiKtcil.     Our  Meps  must  be  guiileJ  fojr 

md  all  toe  way  onwards,  oven  Ihiiii  ihe  fint 

OS  of  the  senses,  must  be  eecureil   by  a  L-ertttin 

.  .  .  .  The  nncieiits,  iodeed,  ^owed  tJiMuiEclvw 

'  ill  those  things  which  dejiend  upon 

iMlation.     But, us  in  larcaeragpt,  ' 

11^  used   to  direct  their  course  onl; 

::  ij!  the  Stars,  (hoy  were  indeeid 

-   i>i'  the  old  continent,  or  to  ciuw  ■uuid  ui 

inland  aew ;    yet  before    the  ocean  couid 

1.   and   the   regions   of   the   new  world  dia- 

'   was    uecessary  that   the  use  of   the  nurr* 

.li.',  as   a  more  trusty  and   CBrtain  eonduclor, 

.1'  iwconie  known  ;  even  so,  tbosi:  tilings  which 

have  been  found  out  in  the  arts  and  iricnee* 

■  I   sort  that  they  might  have  been  arrived  at 
ctT,  meditation,  observation,  and  disci  " 
^KtO  the  teoaes,  and  lying  aimust  inn 
^Hp  notions ;   but  belbre  we  con  . 


^^tt  among'  things,  never  withdraw  our  undcrstuK 
beoce  Tor  a  longer  space  than  is  sufficient  to  allov 
images  and  beams  of  thinge  (as  bappeos  in  the  eeni 
to  meet  and  concentrate  ;*  whence  it  happens  that 
much  is  letl  to  mere  etrcn^h  and  excellence  of  nit. 
And  in  this  manner  we  helieve  that  we  have  estabiii 
fur  ever  a  true  and  legitimate  miirriage  between  the 
[liric  and  rational  faculties,  whose  sullen  and  inat 
i:)(>us  divorce  and  separation  haa  thrown  all  things 
conrusion  in  the  fumily  of  mankind." 

Even  through  the  medium  of  a  translation,  and  In 
otherwise  iiaperrect  form  in  which  we  have  been  oUi 
to  present  it,  the  extraordinary  merit  of  this  PreTaei 
the  Instauratio  Magna  as  a  piece  of  writing  will  be 
by  every  reader.  In  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  ir 
and  pregnancy  of  style,  in  liehness  and  beauty  of 
tratjon,  and  in  easy  strength  of  execution,  it  nu 
with  anything  else  that  we  have  of  Bacon's.  But 
withstanding  the  large  piopordon  of  truth  which  it 
questionably  contains,  is  its  philosophiu  souiidncsa  ~ 
to  its  rhetorical  brilliancy  ? 

Bacon,  we  apprehend,  in  all  bis  speculatiotis  upon 

*  That  il,  apparently,  to  meet  and  arraDKC  IhemielY 

manner  oa  they  do  when  conveying  impreajions  to  the 

Acuonllug  to  thii  inter  pre  tattuii  die  images  and  ijeama,  i 

I    both  expreu  nearly  the  same  tbiuK — Ihe  entanuttona  Hgutati 

LaupoMd  1u  proceed  from  nbjecU  by  which  they  make  II 

Jjaies  to  be  perceived  by  the  senies  and  the  mind.    ""  ~ 

^^nal  ii: — "  Noe  veru — intellectum  loiigiiii  a  rebua   ! 

tnthitnui  qunm  ut  reram  imagines  et  radii  (ut  iut 

I'liire  possinl."     Mr.  Wood't  tronilation  in  Mr.  Monlagu'e. 

1 1™  ia;  "We  ahitmcl  our  undemanding  ni  '   ■'      ' 

'ihingi]   than  ig  neeeraary   la  prevent   the 

images  of  thingi  with  their  radiation,  a  c 

ll.itt  we  eipetiencB  by  our  aenaei."     But  this  is  plainl] 

very  oppoiile  of  what  the  Ijitin  itatei.     Ut  pctsial  coirt 

nerei  meaa  "  to  prerent  Ihe  confunon."     Even  if  the  iniu 

aud  ihe  railii  are  to  be  uodentood  aa  different,  ihe  lisnaJi 

e/(Zie  cJfluse  mujt '     -'   -   ■'  ... 

^kgp  jnay  nut  be  a 
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1  fiiTe  «id  elsewhere,  confound*  two  things  which 
ilistiuot  in  theirnature — the  method  of  invpn- 
.  livery,  and  the  eiposiiion  or  thtwry  of  the 
itif!  atlribulea  an  efficiency  to  the  IstttT  which 
!...  Itplnnga  only  to  the  former.  Itisacominon 
■.  Ab  Bacon'8  Novum  Organum  is  conceived  to 
int  tau^t  the  art  of  discovery,  so  the  old  Organon 
Utotle  13  very  generally  supposed  to  have  firet 
.  men  the  art  of  reasoning,  fiut  the  incoDtroveT' 
act  is,  that  men  re«£otied  juet  as  well  before  the  timo 
Btotle  as  they  hove  done  since.  What  his  OrgmioA 
;  or  expounded  was  not  the  art  but  the  science  of 
loe  ;  that  ia  to  say,  it  investigated  what  reasoning 
Eld  reduced  its  formula  to  a  system.  It  no  mora 
1  OP  could  teach  the  art  of  reai^oniug  than  his  trca- 
itho/'ocfirfl/taught  or  could  teach  the  art  of  writ- 
itlery ;  or  than  La  Place's  Micani^ue  Cilate  can 
1  to  leach  tlie  art  of  constructing  the  heavens. 
!  ayatem  of  the  heavens,  the  nature  of  poetical 
U  and  espreasion.  the  laws  according  to  which  the 
reasons,  are  all  oearly  alike  removed  from  ihe  cluss 
iga  that  can  be  inculcated  by  precept.  They  ore 
It  for  Ecientitic  examination,  not  for  beio^  t^ght 
,  Of  the  three  cases,  that  of  the  writing  of  poetry, 
living  the  observance  of  certain  forms  which  are  m 
!pgree  traditionary  or  conventional,  and  admit  4f  i 
"■"•'■ificd  and  reduced  to  rules,  U  the  only  a  " 
■■  ^Miything  properly  called  an  ntt  ' 
ill  Arts  of  Poetry  have  been  v 
jri  ever  been  made  a  poet  bv  atudvuie  tarn 


I-— -r— 
I  vrny.  To  take  (he  common  example,  I«t  a  p«l 
\ieve  at  understand  that  all  nten  are  morUtj  MQ 
It  John  is  a  miin,  and  hecHnnothelpiwrrormra^Ac 
peftBoning,  which  conslate  in  inrerring^  from  lh«e< 
temciits,  called  premisses,  the  conclnciontbat  Joh 
aortal.  Nu  art  is  required  to  teech  him  to  do  thia;a 
dlseipliiie  to  which  his  mind  cotild  be  subjected  o 
possibly  prevent  him  from  doing  it.  He  is  wld 
iiowpr  to  do  otherwiae.  And  bo  it  is  in  every  othtf 
in  which  an  act  of  reasoning  is  performed. 

Do  all  minds,  then,  reason  equally  well  ?  ttt' 
«rict  sense  of  the  terra  reason,  they  do.  Let  aity 
mindi  equally  welt  apprehend  the  proportions  w 
form  the  premiBses  of  a  syllogism,  and  they  will  infliU 
draw  fVom  them  the  same  conclusion.  The  conclosaei 
in  fltct,  nothing-  elue  than  the  new  form  which  one  of 
premisses  necessBrilyassuTiipB  as  soon  as  itia  viewed  I 
with  the  other.  It  aesumea  this  new  form  to  &e 
bv  a  law  of  nature  as  irresMble  as  that  by  wW 
visible  object  changes  its  colour  (o  the  eye  aecor^i 
the  colour  of  the  lieht  that  is  miule  to  fall  upon  it, 
the  medium  through  which  it  is  seen, 
~  Logic  does  not  imdertake  either  to  supply  the  f 
"■    imprehemdin^tbe  premisaea  of  a  syllogism  when 

" ir  to  direct  the  mind  in  the  seleMioo  o 

from  which  it  is  to  draw  its  condaaicms. 

concern   itself  at  all  with  die  pre; 

with  ihe  question  of  their  truth.     All  n 

■    Johnisamao;  therefore Johnisimwortaf; 

3ct  a  ^llo^sm,  or  as  good  lope,  as  the  esi 

the  opposite,  which  is  commonly  given. 

soundness  and  judicious  selecfioii  0 

all  the  practical  value  of  any  reaso 

in  knowledge  and  cApacit)'  between 

-'  he  indicated  by  their  disagreeing  i 

lumBion   CO  be  drawn  from  the  same  p""    ' 

aually  well  understood  by  each ;  but  il 
by  the  one  comprehending  the  prenHiseB  i 
»II»OW<Wreetly  than  the  other,  or  by  the 
'^~' ■ — '  prem'iBaca  -jihich  \.W  ovVot  ft 


tHA»TlU(MIJIU«AT]»H«Sl'A.       ^1 
DOGt  decisirul^  «r  nil,  U- ihv  fi'fi"imte 
id  oounus  uf  lunuin  ■■'■I'i ..i.l,.i..,| 
fhicli  do  uyl  Bi>t;i: 
[1  tliij  lo^c  Uikt'f  1. 
at  logic  con  do  i^ 
(he  sjUogisoi  is  .    .  , 
iperroriucd,  he  jjoner  is  gone.     In  iln'  .ipmiiii.ri 
■  u-d   ubove,  wlien  wb  bavu  arriveii  ul  Uic 
>ii  Jolia  is  luvrhd,  we  catiuol  by  any  aul  of 
.inutiier  sU'p.     Among  oli  its  ibmiulit  ikcre 
.,ii  will  help  u^  over  another  iiidi  uf  gruuwl. 
.  I  .irry  the  spttnilnlion  furttiur,  it  must  bu  done 
.Hit,  which  is  nliogetber  out  of  tlio  ^Jn)lince 
Jntroduciion  of  »  new  preuiisa.     It  is  in  the 
iliatjireniisB  tlj»l  the  real  abililyoflhc  rea- 
^  ri,  and  that  all  llie  vulue  and  iuctess  of  Ihe 
n^isU.     As  fur  the  tonclusiutis  uf  tlic  suc- 
.;;g;iiis,  they  are,    in  morid  speculiiiiuii  at 
■  iiniiionly  not  even  set  down;  tln'y  arc  left 
'.  r  i»  deduce  for  bimsfir;  it  is  helii  w  be  suf- 
I"  is  supi'lied  with  the   preuiifises  by  whkli 
^uggiisied,  or  rather  in  which  tlity  ure  In- 

LOt  uiitj  U  the  invention  or  jelectioa  of  l>'^  PTP- 
upiui  wbicli  it  tliiu  aupcun  that  all  llie  success  of 
onur  i>r  ^poculaior  ae|iciidB,  a  thing  ihni  is  i)ut 

jr  jircltiult'd   til  Ije    <;iU(;lil    \i\  iu^ii: ;   il  is  mum-* 


witlnmt  words — by  projxiailions  or  by  experimen 
19  the  snuie  mental  power  working  with  different 
merits,  or  apoa  d'ltlerent  materials.  It  is  equally  in 
one  ease  as  in  the  other  a  power  evidently  ii 
cattle  by  teaching,  and  which  no  exposition  of 
or  manner  of  operation  can  ever  convey  to  him  who 
it  nut.  It  iij  not  of  tlie  nature  of  u  apaile,  or  a  miuq 
or  an  algebraic  tbrniula,  or  of  any  thing  else  which 
be  put  into  men's  hands 


Without  qucsljoningthe  truth  of  the  doctrine  pi 
by  Bucon,  that  it  is  from  the  observation  and  ej 
tion  of  things  that  science  must  begin,  we  deny  thit 

EroDiu]g«lion  of  this  truth,  however  new  it  mi^bt  I 
een  as  a  proposition,  was  giving'  men  an 
gaman,  or  now  inatrumont  of  discovery, 
of  the  method  which  he  asserts  to  be  the  only'ona 
which  diseoverios  can  be  made,  and  his  aisertia 
deinonEtration  if  you  will,  to  that  ei&ct,  have  n 
cesitary  conneuon.  Although  the  assertion  had 
been  made  bnfore,  the  practice  may  have  Ijeen  goii^ 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Indeed,  the  asser 
itself  implies  the  previous  existence  of  the  pntct 
unless  it  is  to  be  held  that  no  discoverii^  whatever 
been  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  except  perhnpi 
accident,  until  Baeon  arose. 

Biactly  the  same  doctrine  that  Bacon  has  lud  di 
science  and  philosophy  has  also  been  announced,  i 
our  own  day  generally  accepted,  as  the  true  faiti 
poetry.  Here  too  it  has  been  proclaimed  that  nothii 
to  be  done  without  the  study  of  the  realities  of  ni 
that  nature  is  the  supreme  rule  and  standard— thi 
art  itself  is  nature.  After  some  gene 
poets  had  been  more  accustomed  to  Took  t< 
Musters  than  to  this  greater  mistress,  they  have  1 
reualled,  or  rather  they  have  returned,  to  their 
allegiance.  For  in  every  such  ease  of  the  estabibho 
of  justcr  and  higher  views  in  any  department  ofii 


|£e^  tfie  foTia  of  projKii 


the  nilius  here,  not  Ihe   critks  who  taught  llie 

"  "  what  critic  or  theorist  ever  imagined  Umt,  in 

what  we    may  call    the   new  doutrine   u 

a,  he  WO!  putting  into  the  hand«  of 


(hat,  the  doctrine  itself  myoWed  ihe  very  oppo- 

iiijuioD  or  affirmation.     If  its  account  of  the  nature 

Fii-iil  production  was  correct,  the  practice  of  the 

I'  coiud  be  no  noTeltj,  wiiatever  the  forma!  atate- 

il   it  might  be  ;  for  whatever  true  poeOy  had  any 

iiL'en  produced  was  a  proof  of  the  practice  having 

llriwM.     And  neither  in  poetiy  norin  pbiiosopfiy 

iriy  liieory  of  the  method  of  invention,  however 

<  I  i-Ji- complete,  communicate  any  thing  of  the  facul^ 

invention.    It  might  as  reuFonably  have  been  expected 

tt  the  announcement  of  the  true  theory  of  lie  circula* 

D  of  the  blood  would  work  some  great  and  general 

prnvement  in  the  beating  of  people's  pulses, 

'  '  <  irdingly,  in   point  of  fact,   the  exercise  of  the 

.  iu>  mcuttjr,  either  in  paetiy  or  in  science.  Km 

never   been  aifecled   by  the  prevalent  state  of 

in  or  the  philosophy  of  method,  or  by  the  views  in 

l<'|iartmenls  of  speculation  which  may  have  been 

iiiicd  by  the  individual  poet  or  scientific  inventor. 

"irythat  is  fuUeBt  of  invention,  fullest  of  reality 

lil'c,  was  produced  before  the  birth  ofcriticiBm ;  and 

■  T  hue  been  pretended  that  the  invention  of  any  of 

i.itest  poets  of  any   age  has  Iwen  quieStened  or 

ilii-ned  by  the  critical  theories  of  their  time.    No- 

ii:L°  dreamed  of  calling  Arietode  the  Father  of 

bi.'couse  he  wrote  a  treatise  npon  the  Poetical ; 

:-!>.  if  DC  poetry  of  earlier  date  had  been  preserved. 

!<-  would  doubtlew  have  been  claimed  for  hiiu,  and 

.;fit   posaibly  have   been  assured  that   no  poctnr 

luld  have  been  produced  down  tu  the  preaent  hour  If 

K9  of  his  had  not  been  written.  Such  a  data 
have  been  more  prepostt- rous  than  that  which 
r  Bacon  m  having  be^n  the  Father  of  Modem 


ipeudeiit  investigatioD  boil  fur  nmny  ci 
^y  in  every  depnrLinerit  of  thought  buiitre  the  apii 
suboiUsiun  to  authority  iu>d  uoquiaacence  in  iloginiu 
creeds  of  old  estabiisliiueiit.  It  was  not  Dioro  ther 
in  sciuncc  than  in  literature,  wen  for  a  consiilei 
time  after  what  b  called  the  revival  of  lettevs  it 
teenth  century,  the  imitaciun  of  the  luidtuit  laoi 
the  only  thing  attempted  or  dn^med  of  by  the  i 
aspiring  genius.  The  hubit  of  thought  wes  univeraiJ 
every  Uiing  men  looked  only  to  the  mighty  and  gloi 
Ano  the  immqnse  su|ieriority  of  thnt  pust  ir 
he  said  to  justify  them ;  it  vna  little  Ii 
idered  at  that  the  writers  and  philosophers  of  cl: 
and  Rome  should  be  looked  back  to  as  alia 
rifxi  of  superior  beings  by  all  the  generatioDs  thai 
auceeeiled  them.  Least  of  all  was.a  thought  of  ouetl 
ing  their  authority  likely  to  o^cur  to  thatgoneratior  -^ 
wliuni  the  sunlight  oj' their  genius  first  re-emergetJ 
effulgence  from  the  clouiis  that  had  obscured  it -J 
thousand  years.  But  by  the  time  that  Bacon's  ereat,] 
appeared,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sevenieenth  csnl 
tins  all~believbg  reverence  for  antiquity  bad  long  fy 
to  pass  away.  Tlie  true  spiiit  of  aciuntiiic  inquiry 
lairly  re-awakened,  and  discoveries  which  had  a* 
wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  physical  scieoc 
been  made  by  CDoemicus,  by  Tychofiwhe,  by.K« 
'  Gulileo,  by  Bacon's  -own  countryman  Gilbert, 
.  Bacon,  indeed,  does  not  appear  to  iiave. 
of  this  J  he  speaks  with  contempt  repeatedly  (i 
viei^  both  of  GilbeJ't and  of  Copernicus;  theoti 
beUevc,  he  uot^here  lueutioos.  But  that  make 
'  'ence:  it  is  indisputable  that  the  very  thing  jt 
supposed  ,to  have  been  tile  first  to  teach,  men  ; 
Ijf  busy  doing  in  all  directions.  And  of  the,; 
succession  of  invento^  and  discoverers  who  ' 
ippeared  in  every  department  of  the  field  ofsci" 
jP  equally  cerlmn  that  ,vory  few,  if  any,  have.e 
—  distineuishcd  as  students  of  Baco|i'£H' citings,. t" 
jlifl  .supposed  to  have  even  indireojlyij 
"'""'  j-e  of  the   spirit  w  ^imiii^ 
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^etbiii).  Where  is  die  ease  in  whlcli  it'  can 
rr  eren  pnrfmbly  made  out  that  any  diaco'/bry' 
U  been  BrHueii  at  through  that  method,  fol- 
uloflttf  than  it  would  necessarily  havii  been 
Kinilar  inctancc  ahhough  Bacon  hail  never 
it  or  had  never  lived  ?  If  the  hislory  of  at] 
'':it  inventions  unci  discoveriea  of  die  last  two 

■  I  veure  were  to  be  trancd,  we  iloubf  if  thopropOr- 
'■  lii'in  that  M'ould  b(^  round  Lo  be  I'airly  attriDutublb 

■  :ii]nratloii  of  Bacon  would  torn  out  to  be  much' 
'Misidwsble  than  that  of  the  great  tiooms  of  Uie' 
'.'  Ihoosand  years  that  may  be  attributed  to  die 

'iuri  of  AriMollo. 

Pri'iiice  to  the  Instauralio  Magna  Is  Followed  liy 
■r  discourse  entitled  Dlarriballo  0}ierk,  or  Tb* 
I  iJion  of  ihe  Wort.  It  consists,  or  rather  will 
.   it.  is  irttimEttd,  of  Six  Parts;  entitled,  the  1st, 

■  'Utioai,  or  D'mmms,  of  the  Sciences;  the  2nd,' 
'  iii'vm  Organufi  (that  is,  The  Ne*  Organ  Of 
II. Tit),  or  Directions  respecllng  the  IntoriireUiflaO 
■irt':   the  3nl,    Phenomena   ^  the   UnivtrK,   OF 

:  i"A  Eiperinwntol  History  for  the  building  up  of  ■ 

|Jiy  ;  Ihe  4th,  TheScalaInteUeclus{oTh<iASw'iaf 
Mlerntmiding);  the  5lh,  Pcorfrtiw/ (that  is,  Prc- 

1,   iir  Anticipations   of  the  Seeoud   Philosophy; 

I,  The  Secund  Pliilosophy,  or  Active  Science. 
I'l  trariHlale  ao  much  as  will  suffice  lo  eipl^  what 

ii.i'  contemfJated  setting  forth  undereach  ofthcae 

III'  First  Part  exhibits  the  sum,  or  universaJ  Ab- 

,  .>[■  ibiit  knowledge  or  doctrine  in  possession  of 

II  race  is  up  to  this  time.  .  .  .  And  our 

lint  onlv  thoae  things  ibal  have  been 

i  utiwn,  oai  those  also  nliieh  have  bceti 

■    -I'  .11,(1  iiiL,v  \w  =:.l.i  to  be  owing. 

Bl  iMM'ur  .■..  *  .  .;.i;i  c^ither  instiile- 

Ihe   9oij|.i  i.Tjcies,  or   even 

«  porii'i:i  'd  by  oursche*, 


^  da  e 


•MCftfft  KfeltS 


It 


..  tlie  purpose  of  taking  the  auspices,  but  to  entei 
da  militury  comiuandors  with  the  deu^  of  dfflng 
servicp.*    And  this  is  the  First  Port  of  the  work. 

"  Next,  having  been  carried  through  the  ancieot 
we  will  prepare  the  human  intellect  for  pasdntc  on 
Accordingly  what  is  assigned  to  the  Second  Part 
doctrine  r^pecting  a  belter  and  more  perfect  en 
ment  of  the  reason  in  the  investigation  of  thing: 
respecting  the  true  helps  of  the  underatjinding ;  in 
that  tliereby  (in  wi  far  as  the  condition  of  humanit 
of  moriolily  allows)  the  understanding  may  be  ei 
and  endowed  with  more  ample  powers  for  conqi 
the  Btee[)s  and  obscurities  of  nature.  And  that  art ' 
we  adduce  [and  trbich  «e  are  wont  to  call  the  inti 

'  in  of  nature)  is  a  kind  of  logic;  although  thi 
between  it  and  the  common  logic  is  very  grea 


that  vulgar  logic  also  indeed  pro! 
id  furnish  helps  and  guards  for  the  underslandlng 
in  this  alone  they  agree.     But  that  which  we  br' 
ward  plainly  differs  from  the  vulgar,  prindpally 
things  ;  namely,  in  its  end,  the  order  of  demmii 
Hud  the  beginnings  of  the  inquisition. 
,        <•  For  tlie  ead  which   thb  science  of  oura  pro' 
WtO  SnA  out  not  argumenta,  but  arts  j  and  not  wbat 
with  principlea,  hut  principles  thomsel' 
It  proliable  reasons,  but  designations,  and  indicali 
'vits.    And  so  from  a  different  purpose  follows 
iat  result.     For  therii  an  adversary  is  vanquish' 
UtstFaioed  by  disputation ;  here  nature  by  operali 
"And  with  thadiverse  ends  agree  the  natureand 
^  of  demunstraliun  in  the  two.     For  iu  the  vulgal 
almost  the  whole  labour  is  spent  about  the  Sylii 
Respecting   Induction   the   dialecticians  seem   ti 

•  The  Latin  r<,  "  ut  ilu«es,  promerendi  cauai,"    Mr. 

tnuisUliiiii — "  like  gvnorali  (o  invade  ihrm  foi  agnqu 

liaiiUy  uuliiuriieit  by  llie  OTiKiliiil. 

iiliou  thtl  of  Wai9 — "  us  cafuips  ' 

jmert."    Sbaw       ■--'----—-'-■-■ 


^riouslj  thought;  merely  ])assiDj^  il.  over 

ion  us  tbey  liaitcn  on  to  tlieir  forniulos  of 

— rin,     uut  we  reject  tleniBiistnilion  by  sjltogisni, 

ling   too   coniuscdljr  and  allowing   nuture   to 

':'im  our  hands.  For,  although  il  tuiiiiot  b« 
■  I'y  any  (iiie  that  those  things  wnich  agree  iu  the 
11  til,  agree  also  with  one  another  (wliii^h  isaBort 
.  rustical  certuin^),  nevertheless  there  is  this  of 
;i  ilie  method,  that  the  syllogism  consists  of  pTQ- 
.-.  thL-  proiwsitions  of  words,  and  ihut  words  are 

II  kens  unil  signs  of  opinions.' We  ihere- 

I  r   the  syllogism  ;  and  that  not  only  with  regard 

:|ili'«  (to  which  .the  logicians  theniaelvM  do  not 

ij,  Liut  with  regard  also  to  middle  pro]>OEitioDB  j 

iitleed  tlic  eyllogism  in  somi;  way  or  other  educet 

js  forth  I   but  they  are  such  as  lire  barren  of 

iid  renotu  Iroai  practice,  and  pltunly  unsuited  to 

11'  ixtrt  of  the  sdencos.     Although ,  therefuro,  vc 

'  III  tiie  syllogi&ni,  nod  to  such    celobrated   And 

iiuded  demunstralioos,  the  jurisdiction  over  popular 

Hivl  those  that  depend  upon  mere  opinion  (ibr  in  that 

rtment  ne  atir  nothing),  yet  for  inquirbg  into  the 

re  of  thiogs  we  use  induction  ihrougliout,  for  tbs 

irpropoaitioDS  as  well  as  for  the  mljor 

Wherefore  also  the  order  of  the  demon stratioa  U 

;ether  inverted.    For  hitherto  the  matter  has  been 

t  to  be  managed  in  this  wiae ;  that  fruin  (bn  iut]> 

ons  of  the  senses  and  from  particular  objects  tlighl  is 

II  at  once  up  to  the  widest  generalizations,  as  if  to 

I  polos  around  which  d{s]>utution  may  revolve;  uiid 

tiiem  other  pru|»siti(ms  ure  derived  by  means  of 

r.tms.f  ....  But,  in   our  melhi>d,  aiiouks  are 

;.  i^ontinuouely  and  step  b/  step,  so  that  tlie  mo«t 

UiteuenU  are  only  arriied  at  in  the  hist  stage ; 

it  coDiprehensite  generalizations,  morcovi" 

t  Qotwntlg  hut  well  ddiiicd,  utuj       '~  ~ 

"  Boih  WuU  and  Mi. 


■  really  acknowledges  lo  be  knoWn  tc 
iotn  tho  very  marrow  of  things. 

■'But  by  fur  the  groalMt  work  which  W?  scl'h)  n 
^' in  [he   rorm  of  the  induction,  and  in  the  coRetfil 
rwtiioh  is  attained  to  by  means  of  it.     I'or  that  ft 
ft'lHiioh  tiip  dlalecliciana  speak,  which   proceeds  by  d 
I'tlUiineration,   is  a.  puerile   thing,  precarious'  in  *'     ' 
■itfunoiM,  exposed  to  danper  from  any  contratr  ii  . 
^^^id  occupjing  itself  only  with  matters  generally  kn3 

IT  does  it  lead  to  any  result.  But  snence  requinT 
IjiMluctioD  of  sueh  a  form  as  may  solve  and  separat? 
imeriments,  and  by  means  of  due  exclusions  and  reject 
hfUy  bring  out  conclusions  vrluch  shall   be  necessari! 


r  is  even  this  all.  For  we  carry  down  the  fouf 
Simons  of  iho  sciences  to  a  greater  depth,  and  conBtrul 
"  n  with  greater  solidity,  aud  begin  our  investigalioii 
_  n  a  higher  point,  than  has  been  hitherto  done  ;  sni 
P^&clJng  to  examination  those  things  which  the  vulgi 
logic  takes  on  trust.  ,  .  .  We  have  resolved  that  tru 
logic  should  force  even  sup|)osed  first  principles  to  giv 
reasons  for  themselves,  until  they  are  clearlv  eviden' 
And,  in  so  far  as  respects  tho  first  notions  of  tne  undei 
standing,  there  is  no  one  of  those  things  which  ^ 
understending,  left  to  itielf,  has  collected,  but  is  held  b 
as  in  suspicion,  .  .  .  Nay  we  sift  in  many  ways  the  infoi 
i^ation  of  the  serues  themselves.  ...  To  obviate  th 
risks  thence  arising,  we  have  with  much  and  fdSifi 
service  sought  and  collected  helps  for  the  senses  f^oitij 
quarters ;  Uiat  substitutions  may  make  up  for  their  iflj 
ciencies  and  rectificalions  for  their  variations.  Ndei 
we  attempt  that  so  much  by  instruments  as  by  experimin 
For  the  auhtilty  of  eipenments  is  far  grealur  than  thi 
of  the  senses,  assisted  even  by  the  most  eiquisite  tnstn 
ments ;  we  speak  of  such  experiments  as  are  skilfully  an 
artistically  imagined  and  applied  in  aecordance  with  tt 
design  of  the  inquiry. 
"  Sttch  are  the  means  v.Wc\v  -bo  ^e^e  ^ot  ft«^ 
/i"^  and  fmniissinii  oX  tbe  l\e\iV  o^  J'^i'^V' 
^  migbt  of  tbetnselves  be  8amc\cn\.«  Oib  ta 
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iiniling  were  ijuite  plun,  and  resembled  »  smoothed 

Ilul,ieeing  that  the  miads  or  men  are  so  wonilcr- 

!"^Tt,  thitadearand  polished  surfac*  far  receiring 

ji.'  rajt  uf  ibinga  ii  uJlogether  wauling,  a  necessity 

I  liat  we  gbould  eeek  a  remedy  for  this  also. 

•  he  ipectre*  by  whieli  the  mind  is  nre-occupied  are 

.  udscititioDB  or  innate.     The  adscititioas  hare  made 

way  into  the  minds  of  men  either  from  the  assor- 

iiid  lecti  of  the  pfailosopherB,  or  from  the  pervene 

'    -   which  liave  been  laid  down   for  demonstrations. 

kt  the  innate  are  inherent  in  tlie  nature  of  the  under- 

bnding  itwif,  which  may  be  shown  to  be  much  mor« 

■one  to  error  than  the  senses.  ,  .  .  And  the  two  former 

iods  uf  spectres  may  with  difficulty  be  eradimted  ;  the 

:   not  at  all.     All  that  can   be  done  is,  to  indicate 

.  .  ,  Wherefore  this  doctrine  of  tho  purifying  of 

ri'lt-ratanding,  tbal  it  may  be  titled  for  the  reception 

i:li,  is  reduced  to  three  reprehensions,'  the  repre- 

>[i  of  philosophies,  the    reprehension   of    demon- 

^s.  and  the  reprehension  of  the   natural  reason  of 

,  .  And  this  is  the  Second  Part  of  the  work. 

I  '.lit  it  is  our  intention  not  only  to  point  out  and  pre- 

iho  wavB*   lut  also   to   enter  upon  them,      The 

E'art  ot  the  work,  therefore,  comprehends  the  phe- 

,1:1  of  the  universe  ;    that  is,  experience  of  every 

jnd  such  a  natural  history  as  may  serve  Ibr  a  foun- 

'I  i.in  which  to  rear  a  system  of  philosophy.     Fo 

.11' iifdemonstnttioo,  or  form  of  interpreting  nat 

1  iT  «xoellent  for  defending  and  sustaining  the  mind 

I   i-rror  uid  failure,  can  also  provide  and  supfily  it 

.  '  lie  malBrial  of  knowledge.     But  by  all  who  would 

■■.:\.-sa  and  divine,  but  discover  and  know,  and   who 

I   not  to  invent  buffixmerics  and  fnblesabout  worlds,* 

'  '  insfject,  and  as  it  were  to  dissect,  the  nature  of 

...^  .i:id  world, all  knowledge  must  besought  Irom  things 

^^Hf^  whiab  is  Mr.  WoDd'i  EiaiislaliDn,  apiieus  to  b«  tlid 
^^^^RoBlbe  llrai  of  "nmiola*  st  bbutas  mamlDrDm  cum- 


iheinspKes.      Nur  can  any  substitulion  o: 
ul'  wit,  or  mediCaiioii,  or  uugmeDtation,  sufi 
uf  this  labour,  wid  toquuition,  und  perambulation  at 
world  ;  not  if  nil  the  wit  of  all  men  were  to  comhae 
ihe  purpose.     The  labour,  thurefore,  iniist  be  undergi 
or  the  UDilertaking  Ibr  ever  abandoned.  ...  It  would 
uf  DO  uae  to  smooth  the  mirror  if  there  were  nothing 
it  to  reflect.  .  ■  ■  But  our   uHtand  hiBtory  also,  like 
loeic,  ditferB  in  manj'  respects  Irom  that  which  !■  gi 
raliy  received  ;  in  its  end  or  office,  in  its  very  stni> 
ilnd  compiiulion,  in  its  nicety,  finally,  in  its  »e' 
and  the  order  inwhicli  it  is  arranged  in  reference 
follows  it. 

"  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  projxue  such  a.  ntt 
history  as  may  not  £□  much  amuse  by  variety  of  matte. 
even  profit  by  present  fruit  of  es|>eriinent<,  a«  shed  li 
upon  tlie  discovery  of  causes,  and  yield  the  first  milt 
the  nursing  of  philgsopiiy.  .  ,  . 

"  And  as  for  the  compilation,  our  history  will  bs 
only  that  or  naUirc  in  u  state  of  freedom  and  ease,  wl 
that  is  to  say,  she  flows  on  und  performs  her  work 
tancously — such  as  is  a  history  of  the  i-elesUal  bod 
meteors,  of  the  earth  and  sea,  of  minerals,  plants, : 
unimuU ;  but  much  rather  of  nature  constrained  i 
veaed,  lliatis,  when  she  is  thrust  down  from  her  pro 
state,  and  pressed  upon  anJ  made  to  take  a  new  form, 
the  art  anJ  miuiatry  of  man.  .  .  . 

"  Nor  do  we  present  the  history  only  of  bodies,  but 
have  besides  thought  it  right  lo  exert  our  diligenc 
prepare  separately  also  a  history  of  properties  themsel' 
of  toose,  we  mean,  wluch  may  be  deemed  tobcasit  v. 
cardinal  in  nature,  anil  in  which  the  first  clemenC 
nature  plainly  reside,  as  being  mutter  in  its  first  passi 
and  desires ;  namely,  density,  rarity,  heat,  cold,  con 
tency,  fluidity,  gravity,  levity,  and  many  more.  .  .  . 

"  Aller  having  thus  guarded  the  understanding  w 
''  It  helps  and  protections,  and  prepared  with  a 
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and  doubtful  it  appears  requisite  thai  some  things  should 
be  interposed  i"  partly  for  the  purpose  of  instruetioa, 
partly  for  present  use.  Of  theie  the  first  is,  that  somei 
psBm[ie8  be  offered  of  ia*estig»tion  and  (ilscovery  accord- 
ing to  our  system  and  method.  .  .  .  We  speak  now  cf 
Guch  cuinples  only  as  may  be  of  the  naturo  of  types  and' 
models,  placing  as  it  were  before  our  eyes  tbc  whole  proM 
cesB  of  the  mind,  and  the  continuoua  frame  and  order  of 
discovery  in  particular  subjects,  and  they  various  and  of 
note.  .  ,  To  eKamplea  of  this  kind,  therefore,  we  devote 
the  Fourth  Part  of  our  work  ;  wliicfa  in  fact  is  nothin^- 
elae  than  a  particular  and  espandcd  application  of  Iha 
Second  Part. 

"  The  Fifth  Part  is  introduced  only  for.'a  temporary  pur- 
pose, until  what  remains  caa  be  finished.  ...  It  is  made 
up  of  whatsoever  thinea  we  have  ourseitea  either  found 
out,  or  proved,  or  added  ;  and  that  not  exclusively  hyi 
the  proper  methods  and  rules  of  interpretation,  but  aisnulj, 
by  tuat  uune  exercise  of  iba  understanding  whith  other 
men  are  accustomed  to  use  in  investigation  and  dis- 
coveiT. 

"Finally,  the  Sixth  Part  of  our  work,  lo  which  all  the 
other  parts  are  subservient  and  mini  sic  rial,  at  length 
discloaea  and  propounds  that  philosophy  which  is  educed 
ud  constituted  out  of  that  legitimate,  chaste,  and  severe 
■nquiaition,  which  we  have  previously  taught  and  pre- 
pared. But  to  BCcomulish  and  bring  to  a  termination 
thit  last  part  is  a  tbiuK  both  beyond  our  strength  and  be- 
yond our  hopes.  We  hope  indeed  to  furnish  no  con- 
temptible beginning  of  it;  the  fortune  of  the  human 
race  will  supply  the  end  ;  which  will  be  such  perhaps  as, 
in  the  present  state  of  things  and  of  men's  minds,  the 
imagination  cttnnoteasily  comprehend  or  take  measure  of." 

The  panoramic  view  of  his  vast  design  which  Bacon 
tpreads  out  belbre  us  in  this  preliminary  discourse,  is  tor 


vily  be  her. 
hen"' 


^Sco^R 


the  gTcaler  part  as  luminouB  and  distinct  ac  _ 
and  magniflcenL  It  will  contey  a  comptete 
to  whoever  will  study  it  attcntivelj  of  the  gi 
and  object  at  least  of  the  three  lirst  jiarts  of 
ratio  Ma^a;  the  latter  porttan  of  the  wo 
actual  composition  of  whicd  the  autlior  canni 
have  ever  properly  entered,  sceius  In  have  : 
what  vaguely  before  his  own  eye,  and  it  ma; 
fonn  a  distant  back'ground  in  the  picture' 
sketched.  In  our  abstract,  we  have  omit 
the  mere  eloquence  and  illuslration,  with  nanj 

Cetrating,  and   most   telicitouslj   expre«Be< 
we  havu  jjreservEd  all  the  substance  ol 
mcnt. 

Bacon's  adoption  of  the  designation  of  a  r 
dialectics,  for  his  proposed  method  of 
nature,  aud  his  coinparieon  of  the  method  wit 
or  common  Ic^ic,  are  suflicientlr  accounted 
use  tiiat  had  come  to  be  made  of  lo^cal  fon 
discussion  of  scientilic  questions.  It  is  tr 
Bjltogism  is  the  universal  form  of  reasoning, 


«  of  that  I 
defect  of  the  scieuti6c  reasoning  of  the  e 
tore,  did  not  consist  in  its  addictedness  to 
forms.  The  moat  perfect  reasoning  in  the  wc 
Euclid's  Elements  of  Geonfetry,  is  every  when 
syllogisms.  The  error  of  the  philoaiphy,  boi 
and  loorsl.  which  formeriy  prevailed,  and  ag 
^con  directs  his  attacks,  ky  in  the  employn 
■yll(^ism  for  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  wIk 
petent,  which  was  altOKCther  beside  its  functi 
of  its  province.  A  syllogism  con  establish  r 
tmlh.  Its  conclusion  may  be  absolutely  ti 
that  the  syllogtsni  makes  out,  or  professes  to  i 
that  it  is  true  provided  the  premisses  are  tr 
li^sm  is  only  a  conditionul  amrroation.  It  is 
tiiat,  given  certain  things,  a  certain  other 
follow.  And  one  of  the  advantages  which  the, 
oFgQometry  have  is,  thai  their  preroiKWH  weal 
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pontions,  mere  conceptions  which  the  mind  fonns  with- 
out having  to  look  beyond  itself.  We  are  not  denying 
that  the  conceptions  or  suppositions  are  true.  They 
have  in  fact  the  peculiar  character  of  being  such  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  mind  not  to  believe  them  to  be  true. 
But,  for  that  matter,  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertain- 
ments might  be  delivered  in  a  series  of  syllogisms. 
Given,  it  mi^ht  be  said,  so  many  genies,  giants,  and  en- 
ehanters,  and  such  and  such  effects  will  follow.  The 
one  proposition  would  be  as  true  as  the  other ;  the  con- 
clusion would  be  true  if  the  premisses  were  true ;  and 
that  is  all  that  logic  can  make  out  in  any  case.  The  old 
writers  on  science  were  wont  to  employ  it  as  if  they 
thought  it  could  do  a  great  deal  more,  its  proper  and 
only  function  is  the  exposition  of  an  argument ;  they 
seemed  often  to  think  that  a  correctly  constructed  syl- 
log^m  was  the  sufficient  explanation  of  a  phenomenon. 

At  the  same  time  Bacon  is  not  justified  in  making  this 
matter  of  charge  against  the  common  logic.  There  is 
usually  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  mere  logic  of  the 
old  scientific  writers.  Their  conclusions  are  legitimately 
deduced  from  their  premisses  ;  and  that  is  all  that  can  be 
required  on  the  score  of  logic.  The  single  respect  in 
which  their  demonstMitions  are  objectionable  is,  that  they 
often  set  out  from  false  or  insufficiently  established  pre- 
misses ;  but  with  the  establishment  of  premisses,  as  such, 
logic  has  nothing  to  do  ;  its  sole  office  is  the  deduction 
of  conclusions.  Its  premisses  are  assigned  to  it,  or  may 
be  assumed  at  pleasure. 

It  is  true  that  a  false  proposition  which  is  adopted  as 
one  of  the  premisses  of  a  syllogism  has  often  been  pre- 
viously obtained  as  the  conclusion  of  another  sylloji^isni. 
But,  although  false  as  a  premiss,  it  may  have  been  true 
as  a  conclusion  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  have  been  quite 
legitimately  deduced  from  other  premisses.  In  that  case 
the  fault  of  the  demonstration  will  still  be,  as  before,  tliat 
some  one  or  other  of  the  premisses  has  been  false. 

The  greatest  amount  of  misconception  and  cotv^us.\C)iw 
of  thought,  however,  in  regard  to  these  subjects, \\a?>\^eex\ 
occasioned  by  Bacon 's  describing  the  method  \\c  Y^YO\)Vi^e 


for  ihe  invest! gallon  of  naUiral  iihcnoinena  and 
la  a  new  logic,  and  ilesig^ialing  it  by  the  term  i 
It  haa  hLiiome  common  to  distinguish  it  as  the  ' 

Wtiatever  else  may  he  oew  in  the  Baconian 
there  most  cerlninly  neither  ia,  nor  can  be,  an 
'  s  logic.  If  there  were,  it  would  only  be  an 
is,  nn  unreasonable  or  abaiird  method.  Ft 
ever  pretended  that  the  old  It^c  is  false ; 
charge  that  has  been  brought  i^ioinet  it  is  tliatit 
or  inefficient.  To  talk  of  a  npw  logic,  differ! 
principles  from  the  old,  is  tantamount  to  talking 
geometry,  or  a  new  species  of  square  or  circle. 

But  what  Bacon  understands  by  Induction 
logic  at  all,  or  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  logic. 
tioo  i»  the  name  given  by  the  logidans  to  that 
syllogism  in  which  a  universal  conclusion  ia 
from  premisEcs  relating  to  particulars,  instand  c 
cular  conclusion  being  derived  from  a  imiversiil 
tioD,  ax  is  more  commonly  the  case.  But  the  nil 
of  particular  in  such  an  induction  is  complete ; 
conclusion,  therefore,  ia  as  necessary  as  in  the 
syllogism.  Thus,  John,  Thomas,  and  Henry, 
dark-haired;  John,  Thomas,  and. Henry  nui1< 
Ihe  family  of  the  Smiths ;  therefore  the  Smitt 
dark-haired  ;  is  an  examnle  of  logical  induction, 
induction  is  altogether  different.  In  that,  Irom  : 
of  particular  instances,  examined  by  means  of  ol 
ma  experiment,  and  sifted  by  the  proper  rejeetii 
elusions,  we  infer,  not  by  the  necessary  laws  ol 
(with  which  alone  logic  concerns  itself ),  but  on 
rience  of  the  unifornnity  of  the  operations  of  n 
grounds  of  analogy,  or  on  other  such  considoratii 
certain  thing  is  probably  universally  true.  Tl 
nich  a  process  as  comes  within  the  domain  of  logi 
dt  already  explained,  undertalies  to  teacii  nolBi 
thanhow  two  propositions  having  acertiunrelatioi 
to  generate  a  third ,  and  in  Bo  teaching  is  entirety  i' 
IS  to  whether  the  generating  propositions  be  trui 
A  /o^icuJiaduction  does  not,  any  mOTetttta»lV^ 


»n,  look  beyond  the  mind  itself:  logic  Is  the  science  of  a 
rtain  mental  process,  not  tlic  science  or  art  of  Che  oollec- 
d  and  examination  of  mateml  facts.  ItBCoucliuionsare, 
alt  cases,  necessary  and  irreEistible,  the  premisses  being 
mittedi  and  depend  for  their  reception  Dy  the  mind  in 
degree  upon  its  knowledge  or  experience  of  any  kind, 
even  upon  the  degree  of  its  judgment,  or  capacity  of 
lighing  evidence.  There  is  no  evidence  to  be  weighed 
balanced  in  a  syllogism,  whether  deductive  or  induc- 
e :  all  the  evidence  is  upon  one  side. 
It  is  true  that  so  much  of  the  Bitconlan  Induction  as 
uietB  in  drawin|r  the  conclusion  may  bo  resolved  into  a 
peal  form,  by  introducing,  or  assuming  that  there  Is 
rays  present  to  the  mind,  as  one  of  the  premisses,  a 
iposilion  asserting  the  uniforinity  of  the  operations  of 
lure.  In  this  nay  the  major  proposition  will  be, 
hat  is  found  in  examined  instances  will  be  found  in  all 
taocM ;  the  minor,  A  certain  thing  is  what  is  found  in 
Moined  instances ;  tbe  ronclusiun.  Therefore  the  same 
ng  will  be  found  in  all  instances.  The  middle  term, 
lat  by  which  the  two  premisses  are  connected  so  longas 
!y  continue  distinct,  and  which  like  a  bridge  becomes 
necessary,  and  is  removed,  wlicn  they  are  in  the  con- 
luon  brought  together  into  one  affirmation)  will  be, 
hat  is  found  in  examined  instances.  But  this  only 
ires  that,  in  so  far  as  tbe  Baconian  Induction  is  a 
pctl  process,  its  logic  is  merely  the  common  logic. 
I  tbe  term  is  used  by  Bacon,  however,  it  includes  also, 
d  that,  we  may  say,  as  its  principal  part,  another  process, 
9  collection  and  examination  of  ine  instances,  which, 
we  have  seen,  is  not  a  logical  procest  at  all. 


SECTION  II. 


advertise  men  t  from  Dr.  Rawley,  Bbcoq'b  chaplain 
more  esBentiai  portion  of  which  ts  to  the  tallowing  ed 
— "  Siniie  it  bath  pleased  my  lord  to  do  tne  the  hon 
of  mokins  use  of  my  essiatitnce  in  settinif  forth 
worii9,  I  nare  thought  that  it  would  not  be  impro 
for  me  briefly  to  inrorm  the  reader  of  some  things  wh 
concern  this  Fiwt  Volume.  The  present  treatiae,  oi 
Dignity  and  Advancement  of  the  Sciences,  was  ,^_ 
iiehed  bj  his  lordship  eighteen  Tearsago,  io  the  Engl 
langimfre,  and  in  two  Books  only ;  and  was  addressee 
liii  majesty,  m  it  still  is.  Not  long  afterwards  he 
tame  annious  to  have  it  translated  into  latin;  hav 
heard  that  that  was  desired  in  foreign  countries,  and 
ing,  moreover,  himself  wont  oiten  to  say  that  bo 
written  in  the  modem  tongues  would  ere  long  hem 
bankrupt.  He  now,  accordin|;ly,  publishes  such  a  tra 
latlon,  executed  by  persons  diistinguiahed   for  their  ( 


quence,  and  revised  and  corrected,  besides,  by 
The  First  Book  is  merely  a  translation,  and  is  very  tit 
changed ;  but   the   remaining  eight,  which  declare  1 
]>artitione  of  learning,  and  formerly  made  only  one  I 

come  forth  now  as  a  new  work.     The  principal  ri 

whiirli  moved  his  lordship  thus  to  rewnle  and  ampi 
the  work  was  this ;  that,  in  publishing  long  aflerwsl 
Ilia  Inslauratio  Magna,  he  appointed  the  Partilion* 
/Af-foijiceir  (o  be  the  first  pari  oSitttlwoit-,  and  to 
Allowed  Snt  by  the  I^ovum  Orgmium,\\ien^3  ftvc  I 
^jw  Naturrdis,  and  so  lortli.     TrndUs,  liv^ti,  'flwi 
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•elathiff  to  the  Partitioiis  of  the  Sdencet  tfready 
tCMl  ^uoiJ^h  lest  solidly  tee  the  di^itf  of  the 
lent  aemanided),  he  thought  the  heet  thing  he  ooold 
•uld  be  to  go  over  aeain  whet  he  had  wntten,  end 
ng  It  to  the  tlale  m  a  astisfactoiT  and  oompieted 
And  in  tUs  way  he  eonsidert  that  he  fy  nit  the 
se  whidi  he  hai  given  respecting  the  Fuftt  But 
!  InstoMratiom.*'    It  had  been  noted  at  the  end  of 
f>uiribuih^  published  with  the  Namtm  Orgaman, 
he  First  Part  of  the  /fufawttfAm,  oomprehending 
irtitions  of  the  Sciences,  was  wanting;  bnt  that  the 
Partitiona  .mWht  in  pert  be  gatfamd  ftom  tlie  Se- 
Book  of  '  The  Profidenoe  and  Adnmoenent  of 
lingt  IMvine  and  Human.' 
his  lafe  of  Bacon  }Nreiixed  m  English  to  the 
\duaio  (1667),  and  in  Ladn  to  the  Opmaia  /W- 
(1658),  Rawley  i|»eaks  of  the  trandation  of  the 
rancement  of  Learning '  into  Latin  somewhat  dif* 
rly  from  what  he  does  in  this  advertisenient.    In 
Snglish  Life,   in  enumerating  in  their  order  the 
»k8  and  writings,  both  in  English  and  Latin,"  writ- 
y  Bacon  after  his  retirement,  he  merely  mentions 
De  Augmentis  Sdentiarumf  or  ITie  Advancement 
wmmg^  put  into  Latin,  with  several  enrichments 
iilargements,"  as  if  the  translation  had  been  wholly 
n's  own.     In  the  Latin  Life  he  expresses  himself 
emphatically :  in  tiiere  noticing  the  De  Augmentis 
escribes  it  as  a  work  which  the  author  bestowed 
I  labour  in  turning  from  English  into  Latin  by  his 
exertions,  or  as  the  phrase  might  almost  be  ren- 
1,  without  assistance  ; — *'  in  quo  e  lingua  vemacula, 
no  martey  in  Lutinam  transf'erendo  honoratissimus 
T  plurimum  desudavit."     We  must  probably,  how- 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  worthy  chaplain 
only  that  the  translation   was    in  part  done  by 
n  himself;  and  his  words,  in  truth,  strictiy  taken,  do 
ssert  more.    In  the  Resuscitatio  Rawley  has  printed 
ig  other  Letters  of  Bacon's  one  entitled  *  A  Letter 
equest  to  Doctor  Playfer  to  tram\ate  \Vve  Vs^ioV  ^1 
mcement  of  Learning  into  Latin.'     'rVvexe  ^^e^xi^ 


uftCT  some  explanatluii  of  his  design  in  writing  the 
vancement — in  wliitli,  he  says,  be  liad  only  taken  i 
liim  "  to  nag  a  bell  to  call  otber  wits  together,  whi< 
Llie  nieuneat  office," —  adda,  "  It  cannot  but  be  consoi 
to  my  desire  to  have  that  bell  heard  aa  fur  as  can  be . 
And  therefore,  the  privateneas  of  Ihe  iunguage  ponwdel 
wherein  it  ie  written,  excluding  so  many  readers ; 
the  other  side,  the  obscurity  of  the  argument,  iu 
purts  of  it,  excludeth  muny  others  ;  I  must  itcooun 
second  birth  of  that  work  if  it  nay  be  translated  j 
Latin,  without  manifest  loss  of  the  sense  and  mat 
For  this  purpose  I  could  not  represent  to  myself  j 
man  into  whose  hands  I  do  dedre  more  earnestly  t 
work  should  tall  than  yourself;  for,  by  that  I  have  he 
and  rewl,  I  know  no  man  a  greater  masler  in  comm 
hig  words  to  serve  matter.  Nevertheless  I  am  noti; 
rant  of  the  worth  of  your  labours  ;  whether  such  as  ; 
place  and  profession  imposeth,  or  such  as  your 
virtue  may,  upon  your  voluntary  election,  take  in  b 
But  I  can  lay  before  you  no  other  persuitsiona  than  a 
the  work  itself  may  affect  fou  with,  or  the  honour  d 
mt^eaty,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  ;  or  your  own  parU 
lar  inclination  to  myself  j  who,  as  I  never  took  so  m 
comfort  in  luiy  labour  of  mine  own,  so  I  shall  never 
knowledge  myself  more  obliged  in  anything  to 
labour  of  another  than  in  that  whirh  shall  assist 
which  your  labour,  if  I  can  by  my  place,  profest 
means,  friends,  travail,  work,  deed,  requite  unto  y a 
shall  esteem  myself  so  straitly  bound  tbeieimto  i 
shall  be  ever  most  ready  to  take  and  seek  occasio 
thankfulness."  Doctor  Thomas  Plaj;ter,  or  Playfi 
who  was  Margaret  Profeaaor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uuii 
sity  of  Cambridge,  died  in  the  Ijeginning  of  the  j 
1603)  so  that  the  letter  must  have  been  written  be^ 
then.  Tctiison  relates,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  . 
coniamt  (1679),  that  the  translation  was  undertaken 
actually  begun  by  Playfer,  "The  Doctor,"  he  a 
>>  was  willing  to  serve  so  excellent  a  [icrson,  and  so  % 
t)}/ a  itemgn ;  and  within  awhile  aent  him  a  spedi 
ftfj  jMtia  translation.    But  men  geHEwtt^  osuie  A 
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of  dienMelfeB  when  ihej  8tri?e  to  outdo  themselvei 
TImj  pot  a  fbm  upon  fhar  natural  genius,  and  b 
itndning  of  it  crack  and  disable  it  And  so,  it  seemi 
It  happoied  to  that  worthy  and  elegant  man.  Upo 
tiiia  great  oocairion  he  woola  be  oTer-accorate ;  and  h 
sent  a  spedmen  of  sodi  saperfine  Latinity,  that  th 
Lord  Bacon  did  not  encoorage  him  to  hboar  farther  i 
that  woiic,  in  the  penning  m  which  he  desired  not  a 
nodi  neat  and  ponte  as  dear,  masculine,  and  apt  ei 
proarfon.**  At  this  time,  fnobaUj,  Bacon  contemplate 
nothing  more  than  a  correct  trandation  of  the  Englis: 
work,  withont  additions.  When  he  long  afterwards  de 
temined  to  extend  it  so  as  that  it  might  serve  foi^  th 
Tim  Part  of  the  InUmtraiio,  '^  he  caused  that  part  c 
of  it,"  Tenison  tells  us,  '^  which  he  had  written  in  Eng 
liah  to  be  trandatod  into  the  Latin  tongue  by  Mr.  Hei 
bert  [that  is,  Georee  Herbert  the  poet],  and  some  othei 
who  were  esteemed  masters  in  the  Eloman  eloquence. 
If  we  are  to  understand  this  in  what  seems  to  be  th 
natural  and  proper  sense  of  the  words,  it  would  appes 
to  have  been  onlj  so  much  of  the  De  Augmentis  as  ha 
been  already  published  under  the  title  of  the  Advanct 
ment  of  Learmng  that  was  rendered  into  Latin  by  Hei 
bert  and  his  fellow-labourers;  what  was  added,  we  ai 
left  to  suppose,  Bacon  wrote  in  Latin,  while,  in  the  resi 
also,  '*  he  so  suited  the  style  to  his  conceptions,  by 
strict  castigation  of  the  whole  work,'*  as  Tenison  addt 
"  that  it  may  deservedly  seem  his  own."  We  may  ad 
what  Bacon  has  himself  said  in  his  letter  to  Bishop  Ar 
drews,  prefixed  to  his  '  Advertisement  touching  an  Hoi 
War,*  and  written  in  1623:  "  For  that  my  book  < 
Advancement  cf  Learning  may  be  some  preparative  c 
key  for  the  better  opening  of  the  Instauiation ;  becaus 
it  exhibits  a  mixture  of  new  conceits  and  old,  whcrci 
the  Instauration  gives  the  new  unmixed,  otherwise  tha 
with  some  little  aspersion  of  the  old  for  taste*s  sake ; 
have  thought  good  to  procure  a  translation  of  that  bo<i 
into  the  general  language,  not  without  great  and  amp 
additions  and  enrichment  thereof,  especiaUy  \t\  lYv^  ^eco' 
Bo(A,  which  handles  the  Partition  of  Scicivces  \  \tv  « 


Eoi-t  as  I  hold  it  may  serve  in  lieu  of  the  First  Part 
the  Instmiraiion.  and  acquit  m}'  promise  in  that  part.' 
A  few  additional  facta  proper  to  be  mentioned  bi 
inaj  be  gleaned  from  various  letters  of  Bacon's,  in  wh^ 
nn^iition  is  mude  of  the  Advaitcemenl  of  Learning  o 
tlie  De  Aagnumtis.  Id  a  letter  to  bis  friend,  Sir  T 
Matthew,  sent  with  a  copj  of  the  tbnner  on  itsBnt  { 
lioation  in  1605,  we  find  him  writing ; —  "  I  have  ao' 
last  taught  that  child  to  go,  bt  the  Bwaddiitig  whereofj 
were.  Aly  work  tooching  the  Proficiency  and  Adva 
nient  of  iJcaroin^,  I  have  put  into  two  Booka;  irbf 
the  fonner,  which  fou  saw,  I  can't  but  account  u  a  i 
to  the  latter.  I  have  now  published  them  both :  wher 
I  thou)^ht  it  a  small  adventure  to  send  you  a  copy,  «i 
have  more  right  to  it  titan  any  man,  except  Bishop  J 
dreu'9,  who  was  my  inquisitor."  From  this  it  hc' 
apjww  that  the  First  Book  of  the  Admncanent  had  b 
completed  probably  some  yeurs  before  the  second  i 
added.  In  the  letter  accompanving  the  copy  of  ' 
De  Augmeiitis  sent  to  the  King  Bacon  writes : — "  "" 
book  woi  the  first  thing  that  ever  I  presenteJ  to  < 
majesty ;  and,  it  may  be,  will  be  the  last.  For  I  t 
tliougut  it  should  have  been  poslkuma  proles.  But  G 
Lath  otherwise  disposed  for  a  while.  It  is  a  translati 
but  altnost  enlarged  to  a  new  work.  I  had  good  he 
for  the  language.  I  have  been  also  mine  own  ind&e  • 
pvTgaimias,  that  it  may  be  rend  in  all  places.  " 
since  my  end  of  putting  it  into  Latin  was  to  have  it 
everywhere,  it  had  been  an  absurd  contradiction  U 
it  in  the  language,  and  to  pen  it  up  in  the  matter." 
the  Prince  he  writes ,' — "  I  Bend  your  highness,  i 
humbleness,  my  book  of  Advancemeat  if  Leama 
translated  into  Latin,  but  so  enlarged  as  it  may  go  fc~ 
new  work.  It  is  a  book,  1  think,  will  live,  and  b 
citizen  of  the  world  as  English  books  are  not." 

The  De  Aagmentia  was  not  reprinted  in  the  lifeti 
of  the  author :  and  the  first  edition  is  now  an  extremt 
rare  book.  The  <»py  which  Bacon  presented  to  Kl 
Jantea  is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  T^ 
nibieguent  editume  Tenison  complains  o^  bb  bavin^  Ib 


less  cniTPrt.    The  work  was  early  InnBlatcii  Info  French, 

throufth  ilie  means  of  the  Munjuis  Fial,  anibussador  from 
lite  King  of  Fnmee  at  the  Engrlieh  court ;   hut  in  thta 
translation  "there  are,"  according  to  Tenison,  "ml^ 
things  wholljr  omitted,  many  things  perfectly  mistnl^l 
and    some  things  (especidly  such  as  relate  to  religioH 
\\'ilfii]ly_  perverted."     There  is   also  a  modem  Fre^| 
t!'ansiation,filIingthe  first  three  volume  of  the  '  Oeuvnl 
dc  Francis  Bacon,  tmduites  j>ar  Lasalle,  avcc  dos  iioiro 
Critiques.  Hisloriques,  el  Litldraircs,'  6  tomes,  Svo. ;  h 
I>ijaii,   1800.     It  has  been   reprinted,  but  without  the 
notes,  in  a  volume  of  the  '  Pantheon  Littfraii'e,'  entitl 
'  Oeuvres  Philosophiques,    Morales,  et   Politiqnes, 
Francois  Bacon ;  avec  une  notice  biographique  [mr  J.  A, 
Euchon,'  Svo.:   Paris,  1836.    There  are  two  E»| 
translatians.     One,  by  Rilbcrl  Wats,  was  printed  in 
at  Oiford  in  1640,  and  again  at  London  in  1674, 
other  makes  part  of '  The  Philosopliical  Works  of  Frut 
Uaeon,  hj  Peter  Shaw,  M.D. ;'  lirst  oriiiled  at  Lom 
in  3  vols.  4to.,  in  1T33;  again,  in  the  samo  form,. 
1737  ;  and  a  third  time  in  Vi  vols.  8vo,,  in  1807. 

Mr.  UallHm  has  stated,  in  his  '  Intraductioii  to 
Uist«r;r  of  the  Literature  of  Europe,'  that  more  tl 
two-tliirds  of  Ihe  De  Avgmentis  are  n  le    ' 
slight  inlerpolation  or  omiseion,  from  the  -A 
of  Leaimiig,  and  that  consequently  less  than  or 
of  the  former  treatise  consists  of  new  matter. 
wc  upprehend,  an  under  statement  of  the  extent 
aihlitioos.   TheFirst  liutikef  tbeiJe.^ujnncn'iVii 
u  translation  of  the  Advaticauent ;  something  is  i 
iiut  Imrdly  any  thing  added.     The  Second  Bijok  of  1 
Advancernent,  however,  which   is  nearly  ihreo  t' 
long  as  the  first,  is  more  than  dnublwl  in  tlic  rei 
eight  Books  of  the  De  AugmnUia.     The  new   mutt 
therefore,  instead  of  making  less  than  a  third,  makes  in 
lliEin  three-sevenths,  or  not  much  less  than  half  of 
whole  work ;  while  it  makes  more  than  tlie  half  uT  I 
portion   of  the  work  to  which  the  additions  u 
confined. 
The  AUivmcemeiU  ^'  Leandntj   seta  twl  V\<i» 


following  pancgyrica!  address  to   King  James, 
retained,  with  yery  slight  abridgmeat,  in  the 

There  were,  under  the  law,  eicellent  king,  both  H 
fle«a,aiidrreeBill  oSetingi ;  Ihe  one  procHding  oj 
obwrvance,  theolher  upon  a  deroul  cheerful nem 
iiei  Ihere  belongelh  to  kiiigiftom  Iheir  Mrvanti  both 
daty  and  preieoli  of  affection.  In  the  former  uf  An 
■baU  lint  live  to  lie  wanting,  according  to  my  mo 
duly,  and  the  good  pleasnre  of  your  majerty'i  emp 
for  the  latter,  J  thought  it  more  reiiwolive  Id  maVe 
Kime  oblnlion,  which  might  rather  refer  lo  the  projir 
excellence  of  your  indiyidual  penon,  tban  to  the  h 
your  crown  and  itate. 

Wherefore,  repesenting  your  majesty  many  time 
mind,  and  beholding  you  nut  with  the  inquiiilire 
■nmption,  to  diicorer  ihul  which  the  Scripture 
it  intcrulahle,  but  wilb  the  obiervant  eye  of  duty  u 
lion;  leaving  aiide  the  olher  parli  of  your  virtue  knc 
hare  been  touched,  yen,  and  poneased  with  an  OLttt 
at  thne  your  virluei  and  faculliei,  which  the  pbiloa 
intellectual ;  the  largeiien  of  your  capacity,  Ihe  fail 
your  memory,  the  iwifiness  of  your  apprefaeniion,  tl 
tion  of  your  judgment,  and  the  facility  and  order  o 
sution  :  and  1  have  often  thought,  thai  of  all  the  per 
that  I  have  known,  your  majesty  were  the  best ' 
ft  man  of  Plato*!  opinion,  that  all  knowtedg* 
brwice,  and  thai  Ihemind  of  man  by  nature  kn 
■lid  hath  hut  hn  own  native  and  original  ni 
the  alrangeneH  and  darknen  of  (hii  labemaclt 
•equeatered)  i^ain  levivfd  and  restored :  luch  a  ligli 
1  have  ohierved  in  your  majesty,  and  such  a  readir*^ 
flame  anil  hlaie  from  the  leMl  occasion  presented, 
(park  of  anotlier'i  knowleilge  delivered.  And  ai  U: 
BUlhofthewiieslkiny,  "Tint  his  heart  was  as  Ihei 
sea ;"  which  though  it  be  one  of  the  largest  bodiei, 
sislelli  uf  (he  smallest  and  linest  portions;  so  hath 
your  mBJMty  a  composition  of  understanding  admit 
able  ID  CDmjiaBB  and  compreliend  (be  greatest  matti 
verthelem  to  touch  and  apprehend  the  1e  '  ' 
seem  an  imporaibilily  in  nature,  for  the  same  mi 
make  itself  Ht  for  great  and  small  wortis.  And  fo 
o/qieee/j,  I  call  to  mind  what  CoineViu»'IaE\\in» 
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•  Cmmri  ^  Angiiito  pralliuni,  et  qam  pniietiMm  dtoeret, 
eotia  fnit.*"*,  iFor,  u  we  note  it  weU,  ■paeob  that  is  ut- 
widi  labour  and  difficulty,  or  speech  that  savouieth  of 
fJectation  of  art  and  precc|ft%  or  sjieech  that  is  firamed 
the  imitatioii  of  some  pattern  of  eloqueuce,  though  never 
sellent,  all  this  has  somewhat  senrile,  and  holding,  of  the 
St.  But  your  majesty's  manner  of  speech  is  indeed  pHnce> 
lowing  as  from  a  fountain,  and  yet  streaming  and  brancb- 
(self  into  nature^s  order,  full  of  fiMsility  and  folioity, 
ting  nooe^  and  inimitable  by  any.  And  as  in  your  civil 
tbnre  appeareth  to  be  an  emuladon  and  oontentioD  of 
majesty's  virtue  with  your  fortune ;  a  virtuous  disposition 
ft  fortimate  regiment ;  a  virtuous  expectation,  when  tima 
of  your  greater  foitune,  with  a  prosperous  ponession 
if  in  the  due  time;  a  virtuous  observation  of  the  laws  of 
age,  with  most  blesaed  and  happy  fhiit  of  marriage ;  a  vir^ 
and  most  Christian  desire  of  peace,  with  a  fortunate,  indi- 
1  in  your  neighbour  princes  thereunto :  so  likewise^  in  these 
actual  matters,  there  seemeth  to  be  no  less  contentioo  be« 
I  the  excellency  of  your  majesty *s  gifts  of  nature,  and  the 
nality  and  perfection  of  your  learning.  For  J  am  well 
id  that  this  which  1  shall  say  is  no  amplification  at  all, 
positive  and  measured  truth ;  which  is  that  there  hath 
«en  since  Ghrist^s  time  auy  king  or  temporal  monarch, 
1  has  been  so  learned  in  all  literature  and  erudition,  di- 
and  human.  For  let  a  man  seriously  and  diligently 
ve  and  peruse  the  succession  of  the  emperors  of  Rome ;  of 
h  CsBsar  the  dictator,  who  lived  some  years  before  Christ, 
Mlarcus  Antonius,  were  the  best  learned ;  and  so  descend  to 
mperors  of  Grsecia,  or  of  the  West ;  and  then  to  the  lines 
wice,  Spcdn,  England,  Scotland,  and  the  rest,  and  he 
tind  this  judgment  is  truly  made.  For  it  seemeth  much 
:ing,  if  by  the  compendious  extractions  of  other  men's  wits 
abours,  be  can  take  hold  of  any  superficial  ornaments  and 
( of  learning ;  or  if  he  countenance  and  prefer  learning  and 
ed  men :  but  to  drink  indeed  of  the  true  fountains  of  learn- 
iay,to  have  such  a  fountain  of  learning  in  himself,  in  a  king, 
Lu  a  king  bom,  is  almost  a  miracle.     And  the  more,  be- 

ugustus  had  a  fluent  delivery,  such  as  becomes  a  prince. 

translations  at  the  foot  of  the  page  of  Latin  passages  and 

les  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning  are  for  the  most  part 

une  with  those  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor's  edition  of  tV\a.V.yivi\V, 


r 
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ciBue  Ihrre  it  md  in  jour  mijnty  >  rare  eoiiiiui 

(if  Uiiine and buhI  literalnic,  uof  pro&ne  aud 
jour  ta^jevy  ilandelh  invotcd  of  Ibal  tiiplicit]',  i 
veiieialiuii  wsa  atcribed  to  the  ancient  BcnDca ;  t 
finlDne  a(a  kiug,  the  knimled^  and  illumiaatii 
and  the  learning  aiid  iiiiivemlitj  of  a  ]ihilti«phi 
inlelf.  intiereni  tiid  individual  atlrihule  in  jour. 
Mn«li  lo  bt  exjrrenHl  not  only  in  the  fame  as  ' 
llienieKiit  time  nor  in  tbe  hiilory  or  tradition 
CEKliiig,  bat  alto  in  aome  aolid  work,  fixed  me 
inorlai  mnniiment,  baarinfc  a  clwaclfr  or  ligiu 

fiwcr  of  a  king,  and  the  differnice  and  perfs 
log. 

Tbenfiiieldid  ooncl  ode  with  myMlr,  that  I 
olilo  jDur  majeaty  a  beller  oblalicin  than  of  hbh 
la  lUt  end,  H  hereof  the  lum  will  connsl  of  tb« 
rwrntr,  coneerning  the  encellencj  of  learning 
Uid  tliB  eiwllenoy  of  the  merit  and  true  glory 
mentation  ajid  projjngRlJoii  therefif:  the  latter  ^ 
culnT  ovli  and  vorfci  aie,  which  have  beei 
■indcrtaken  fbr  The  advancnnetrt  of  learning  ; 
dvlVicIa  and  uudenaluea  1  llnd  in  luch  particular 
Mid,  Eliat  though  I  cannot  potitirtly  or  affirmal 
your  Biaietty  or  piopound  unto  you  framed  paitli 
may  cxciW  yuur  princely  eugilalioni  to  viiit  the  ei 
■ira  of  your  own  mind,  anil  thence  lo  extra  '  '' 
porpoM,  aBtnahle  to  your  magnanimity  ai 
First,  in  vindicating  the  excellence 
cl(.>8rth(.'  way,  and,  at  it  were,  to  moke  sileDcfl 
tliut  the  true  teelimonies  cuncerniiig  its  digq 
ths  belter  board,  "without  the  iuteiruptic 
objectiona,"  the  author  thinks  "  good  to  delit 
the  discredit  and  disgraces  which  it  hath  tecni 
iKnoninee,  but  ignorenee  severally  disguise 
ing:  sometimes  In  the  zeal  and  jealousy  of  div4 
tJmcs  in  the  severity  and  arrogancy  of  polil 
(otnctimes  in  the  errors  ond  imperfections 
men  tlieinaelves."  Bacon  is  never  more  iii 
more  eloquent  than  in  handling  a  thcolog 
and  wo  Wll]  quote,  aa  a  spocimrn  of  the  r 
mcnl,  hie  answer  to  tlic  objei'tions  of  the  d 
be  observes,  are  wont  to  say  that  the  a&yiriDi 


log 


mHH^j     NI 


a 

uKfiaed  tD  lAdHi :  MMi  llM  Aft  CMMMnlfttkMi  of 
id  CMHii  niidi  !■  pUkmhy,  wMidnran  iKi^  mind 
ftvHi  deMMlcBOft  umn  God.  tko  flnl  €HIM»  whlcb  It 

Wat  of  Ui  gtniij  piti^f  ^  ■rifO«iWMitiMi  l»  thi^  wirit 
of  1dt«g«^  vkkli  raqjiired  lloft  ovoiy  Ml^teei  iImiin  Im 
nowod  win  nno  ioCbiobioo  lo  iMoraiiyi  jmcom  mo 
■UmdoBod  Ui  tfcnnkMrlfoi  onikiM  iMtD  ammwI  oil  hli 
oritlo^i.  Ho  is  foM^  obo^  of  fopoMing  kit  now  ond 
peeoKtf  llMMflrti  of  all  End^  ond  oovoiol  of  thoto 
widdi  repeotodlj  ooeor  claowlwro  tguro  to  tlio  (blhiw- 
fagptntgo:— 

IbdiKQffw  An  dit  igMnnoo  tod  «ior  of  ddi  opIuioiK  mhI 
&•  niiwmdwitindiag  in  dw  gioimdt  tkottof,  It  woy  w«u  oih 
pnr  dMM  BMD  do  not  obietvo  or  oootklttt  mt  it  wot  not  tfio 
nuo  knowledge  vf  naftuio  and  univwMlltji  o  knofrltdg^  \\y  (It* 
ugfat  vh«Rof  man  did  givt  nomteunlo  otlMt  oitatufM  hi  Pam* 
diM^  at  they  wore  troijqrfat  before  lum,  Moordiiiit  uiiUt  thfir 
pfoprietiet,  which  gave  toe  oocatiou  to  the  fall )  but  it  wm  \[» 
proud  kuowledge  of  good  aud  evil,  with  aii  iitteiti  in  nmii  to 
give  law  luito  himself,  aiul  to  ile()end  no  more  upon  t^thi '•  com- 
maudmeiita,  which  was  the  form  i>f  the  tetnjitation.  Nt^ithttr  in 
it  auy  quantity  of  knowledge,  how  great  toevrr,  that  04ui  umko 
the  mind  of  man  to  swell ;  for  nothing  can  lUl,  nino.h  I<*m  rK< 
tend  the  soul  of  man,  but  God  and  the  oonteniplatiuu  of  (loii ; 
md  tiierefore  Solomon,  8{)eaking  of  the  two  princiiNil  mMmrs  of 
inonisitioD,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  affirmetli  that  the  ^y«  is  iipver 
satisfied  with  seeing  nor  the  ear  witli  hearing}  ainl  if  \\wrv  hi* 
oofiduess,  then  is  **  the  continent  greater  than.tlie  content  i"*  m) 
of  knowledge  itself,  and  the  mind  of  man,  whereto  tho  Rf*nips 
are  but  reporters,  he  defineth  likewise  in  these  wonis,  pUrtHl 
■fiber  that  calendar  or  ephemerides,  which  he  niakcth  of  \\w  di- 
vcrtities  of  times  and  seasons  for  all  actions  and  purpoNi*ii ;  und 
concludeth  thus:  "God  hath  made  all  things  ht'iuitifiil,  or 
decent,  in  the  true  return  of  tlieir  seasons :  also  ho  iialli  phkcod 
the  world  in  mairs  heart,  yet  cannot  man  And  out  tho  work 
which  Qod  worketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  ond  :'*  dvcluiin^^ 

*  The  lihing  coataiuJng  greater  than  the  thing  oo\\\n\\wvV, 


iinl  .ibsourely,  llml  Gml  bath  framed  the  mind  of  dibd  u 
niiiTnr  or  gluu,  capable  of  the  image  of  the  uaiteaaX  mil 
and  jojTul  lo  receive  the  iin|ireuiaii  thereof,  as  lb«  eye  JKf* 
III  teceireligbt;  and  not  only  delighted  in  heholdingtbeT^ 
of  thing!  and  viciuiliide  of  limes,  but  railed  also  to  find.  I 
and  diacerti  the  oidiiiaucea  and  decreea,  which  ihroiighautt 
Ibnse  change)  aie  hifallibly  otiaccved.  And  although  be  id 
insinuate  that  the  supreme  or  aummacy  law  of  nalun.  nU 
he  calleth  '■  The  wnrli  which  God  workfth  from  tbe 
ti>  the  end,  is  nut  |H»>ihle  to  be  found  out  by  man  ;'  ,  . .  ._ 
doili  notderogate  fnnn  tlie  capacity  of  the  mind,  hut  1M7 
refeired  tu  the  impediments,  aa  of  ahorttiera  of  life,  ill  cotqUT 
lion  of  Isboun,  ill  tradition  uf  knowleftge  over  from  lianjt 
hand,  and  many  other  Inconveniencei,  wheraunta  the  eaidil 
uf  man  ia  aubject.  Tor  that  nothing  parcel  of  the  world  wi 
iiit^l  lo  man'a  inquity  and  invention,  he  doth  in  anutlier  pli 
rule  over,  when  he  aaith,  "Tbeipirilof  man  uaa  the  Lamp 
G»d,  wberewith  he  aearchelh  the  inwardncu  of  all  w"*'- 
tlirn  Buch  lie  the  capacity  and  receipt  of  the 
raanifwt  that  there  is  no  danger  at  all  in  ,     . 

quaulity  of  knowledge,  how  large  aoever,  lest  it  should  n 
it  awell  or  out-compass  itself;  no,  hut  it  ii  merely  the  qua 
of  knowledge,  which,  be  it  in  quantity  more  ot  lesi,  if  it 
taken  without  the  true  coirectire  thenof,  hathioltiomeiw 
of  venom  or  malignity,  and  aonne  effects  of  that  venom,  whi 
is  veiilosity  or  swelling.  Tliis  corrective  apice,  the  mlib 
whereof  maketh  knowledge  so  sovereign,  ia  cliarity,  which  I 
Bp.iBtle  immediatelyaddelh  tnllie  former  clause;  for  Kibe  1^ 
"  Knowledge  blow elh  up,  but  charity  Lnildeth  up;"  not  udIi 
unio  tliKt  which  he  deiivereth  in  another  place  :  "  If  I  apalii 
sailb  he,  "with  the  longuea  of  men  and  angels,  and  had  i 
charity,  it  were  hut  as  u  tinkling  cymbal ;''  not  but  that  it 
an  excellent  thing  to  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  ange 
but  because,  if  it  he  severed  from  charily,  and  not  referred 
the  good  of  men  and  mankind,  it  hath  rather  a  sounding  a 
unworthy  glory  than  a  meriting  and  substantial  virt  ~  '~ 
aa  for  tliat  censureof  Solomon,  concerning  theetceis 
atid  reading  books,  and  tlie  aiixiely  of  spirit  which  re 
from  knowledge ;  and  that  admonition  of  St.  Paul,  "  That ' 
be  not  seduced  by  vaio  phitoaopby;"  let  those  places  be  righl 
underslood,  oiid  Ihey  do  iudeed  excellently  set  fuitb  the  tl 
bounds  and  limitations,  whereby  human  knowledge  is  conflc 
sill  circumscribed  ;  and  yet  witbuut  iaf  socli  contracting 
jBBlg,tioi\,  but  that  Itmay  cun:i|^[^tBn&a\Vft<euim«nA< 
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Bfk  For  tfaeie  Ihnitatioos  are  thiee.  Hm  fliil^  tliat  we  do 
>  place  our  felicity  in  knowledge  as  we  ibrget  our  mor- 
f  S  tiie  lecond,  diat  we  make  ap{uicatioD  of  onr  knowledge, 
ve  ooiaelYee  repoae  and  contentment^  and  not  dWlaate  or 
kagi  tbe  tiutd,  that  we  do  not  presume  by  the  oontem- 
m  of  nature  to  attain  to  the  mysteries  of  God.    For  as 
dng  the  first  of  these,  Solomon  doth  excellently  expound 
rilf  in  another  place  of  the  same  book,  where  he  saith,  **  I 
ridl  tliat  knowledge  raoedelii  as  ftr  from  ignorance  as  light 
from  darWusi ;  and  tint  the  wise  man*s  eyes  keep  watch 
I  iMody  whereas  the  fool  roundeth  about  in  darkneM :  but 
il  I  leanedy  that  Ihe  same  mortality  involyeth  them  both.** 
§ai  Ae  second,  certain  it  is,  there  is  no  vexation  or  anxiety 
dud  which  resulteth  ftom  knowledge,  otherwise    than 
ly  by  accident;  fbr  all  knowledge  and  wonder  Twhich  is 
leed  of  knowledge)  is  an  impression  of  pleasure  in  itself; 
vben  men  fall  to  framing  conclusions  out  of  their  know- 
B,  applying  it  to  their  particular,  and  ministering  to  them- 
•  thOTsby  weak  fears  or  vast  desires^  there  groweth  that 
blness  and  trouble  of  mind  which  is  spoken  of;  fbr  then 
rledge  is  no  more  **  Lumen  siccum,*'  whereof  Heraclitus 
irofonnd  said,  ^  Lumen  siccum  optima  anima  ;"*  but  it 
meth  **  Lumen  madidum,  or  maceratum,"f  being  steeped 
infused  in  the  humours  of  tbe  affections.     And  as  for  the 
I  point,  it  deserveth  to  be  a  little  stood  upon,  and  not  to  be 
ly  passed  over :  for  if  any  man  shall  think  by  view  and 
iry  into  these  sensible  and  material  things  to  attain  that 
:  whereby  he  may  reveal  unto  himself  the  nature  or  will  of 
,  then  indeed  is  he  spoiled  by  vain  philosophy  ;  for  the  con- 
flation of  God*s  creatures  and  works  produceth  (having 
rd  to  the  works  and  creatures  themselves)  knowledge,  but 
Dg  r^ard  to  God,  no  perfect  knowledge,  but  wonder, 
:h  is  a  broken  knowledge.    And   therefore   it  was  most 
y  said  by  one  of  Plato's  school,  *'  That  tbe  sense  of  man 
ieth  a  resemblance  with  the  sun,  which,  as  we  see,  openeth 
revealeth  all  the  terrestrial  globe;  but  then  again  it  ob- 
eth  and  concealeth  the  stars  and  celestial  globe :  so  doth 
lense  discover  natural  things,  but  it  darkeneth  and  shutteth 
livine."     And  hence  it  is  true,  that  it  hath  proceeded  that 
rs  great  learned  men  have  been  heretical,  whilst  they  have 


>ry  light  (or  InteUigence)  is  the  best  ammat'mti;  i^x\uc\\)\e. 
/  Moistened  or  steeped  light. 


I 


10  (he  umes,  ilo  utTcr  thimielvn  to  tlic  mind  of  mu, 
I  Wld  lUy  lliere  it  may  inilucg  gome  ulilivion  ott 
avite;  but  wlieij  a  man  pasKth  un  faHh«r,  and  «■ 
:[ideiuie  at  caiues,  and  the  works  of  Pmvidiase,  d 
ig  to  the  ■llegui;  of  the  )ioet3,  he  will  euily  beliera^ 


•ought  to  fly  up  to  Ihe  lecrets  of  the  Deity  by  Hie  -^ 
wing*  uf  tiie  (EuiH.  And  ai  for  tlie  conceit  that  1»i>  n 
kuowleilge  iliauld  incline  a  man  to  utheiim,  and  that  tVii 
mien  otircond  caiuei  «iiauU  make  a  more  devout  dep 
upoii  God,  who  i>  the  fint  o  .  , 
queatiuii  which  Job  oiked  of  hit  rnnidi — "Will  ] 
Cod,  u  am  man  will  do  tor  another,  to  erolify  liitr 
certain  it  ii  that  God  woi^eth  uodiing  in  nature  bat  L^ 
caiwet;  iuid  if  Ih^  would  hove  it  otherwise  believed,  It 
mete  impoiture,  ai  it  were  in  favour  lowardi  God,  and  iiolhii 
elJe  bul  to  ofiei  to  the  Author  of  ti  nth  the  unclean  lacritlce 
B  lie.  But  iarther.  it  ii  on  amired  tiutb,  and  a  conclusion 
otperience,  tlial  >  little  ui  luperHcIal  knowledge  of  philorapl 
miy  lucliiie  the  mind  i>r  man  to  athejim,  but  a  faithei  ptuctv 
ing  tjiergin  doth  tiring  the  mind  back  again  to  religion  :  for 
of  philoaophy,  when  the  lecoiid  cauaes, 

ditdU  and  il 

tin  ilspeiidenoe  al 

I  allegory  ol 
tite  higlie^tliiik  of  natuie'i  chain  mual  need!  be  tied  to  thefli 
af  JupitH'i  chair.  To  conclude,  tbeieKire,  let  no  man,  iijnn 
Wak  conceit  of  aubriety,  or  on  ill-applied  moderation,  thmk 
nuintain,  that  a  man  can  learcli  too  far,  or  be  too  well  itudii 
in  the  book  ofGod'i  word,  or  in  the  book  ufOod'a  works,  dh 
uity,  or  phiioiopliy  ;  but  ratlier  let  men  endeavour  u 
progrew  or  pni&cienci)  in  bolh  ;  only  let  men  beware  Ihaq 
apply  both  to  charily,  and  not  to  swelling-^ 
onteutation  ;  and  again,  that  Ihey  ilo  not  unwiKly  min; 
confound  tlicie  leoiningi  together, 

We  will  add  o  portion  of  wbat  he  says  on  the  lieiL 
the  discredit  tbat  teai^ng  has  received  from  learnedfl 
theuiaelve" 

Martin  Liilher,  conducted  no  donbt  bya  higWProi 
but  in  iliscourse  of  reaniu,  finding  what  a  province  be  IM 
undertaken  agniuat  liie  BitJiop  of  Rome  and  llie  degeneiS 
tnditions  of  tlie  church,  and  hndiug  his  own  solituite,  being  i 
ways  uried  by  the  opinions  uf  hi>  own  time,  was  mforcM 
awake  all  antiquity,  and  lo  call  former  times  <□  his  mccoDb^ 
mate  a  party  ag^mt  (he  prewnt  lime,  8iJ  that  tlie  a  .. 
autbiin,  both  in  divir.i.y  and  in  humanit.y,  ii\nc\i  Wd  h 
ulept  ia  IHtnuim,  began  gwieraWj  lu  *»  waA  mi4  ns  " 


■  ThSi  bf  emmmmmMM  dad,  dmm  tm  •  ■miwiij  cf a wiore  e«q[iri" 

tftt  tewMl  in  the  liinimw  w  kimlj  plwwiin  tlwit  Mrtfaon  did 

,  Viil%  Ipr  tte  hnttnr  irrViiirrr'^  ai  tfaon  aatihan,  and  die 

'  bitar  ndTintage  of  jnmiag  and  nplyins  diair  woida.    And 

%mtoi  gnv  again  a  ddi^  in  tnair  BMnraar  of  ityle  and 

fioM^  and  an  adminlion  dP  that  kind  of  writing;  wloch  waa 

MBofa  ihrthycd  and  pnaDitated  by  te  emnity  and  oppositicai 

Iboft  dia  iKoponndeM  of  una  primitivi^  but  icaming'  new  opi- 

waam,  md  agafawt  te  ■rheolnien ;  wlio  wen  genenJly  of  me 

•onlmiy  part,  and  wIiqk  wiHu^gi  aie  altegedier  in  a  diflbrant 

'  rtj]^  and  fiirm }  taking  lifaotf  to  coin  and  fimnM  new  tomiB  of 

art  to  aaiMOM  ihiAt  own  aenM^  and  to  amiid  dieuit  of  iiieeohy 

wiHioBt  Mgaid  to  iStm  pmtatm,  pleaaantneai^ttid,  as  I  may  call 

i^  lawlnlnnB  of  te  pfanaa  or  word.    And  again,  because  the 

[pBiftlaboar  ti«fc  tiMnwae  with  the  people  Tof  whom  the  Fbfr> 

were  wont  to  i^ft '^Bxacrafailia  lata  tmna,  qvUB  mm  novit 


1%Mn"*X  ^  ^  winning  and  pennading  w  them,  there 

and  leouait  ooqiMnoe  and  ▼»> 


of  neoetnty  in  chief  price  a 
nitj  of  diaoooTH^  aa  tte  nttert  and  iGceibleit  moms  into  the 
c^MMity  of  the  vulgar  loit;  ao  that  thaae  &uor  caniM  conenr- 
dng,  the  admiration  of  ancient  anAon,  the  hate  of  the  scbod- 
QMU,  the  exact  study  of  Uiignages,  and  die  efficacy  of  preach- 
ings did  bring  in  an  affisctioDate  study  of  eloquence  and 
ccpiaf  of  speech,  which  then  began  to  flourish.  This  grew 
speedily  to  an  excess ;  for  men  began  to  bunt  more  aAer  words 
^an  matter,  and  mcHre  after  the  cboiceness  of  the  phrase,  and 
the  round  and  clean  composition  of  the  sentence,  and  the  sweet 
Calling  of  the  clauses,  and  the  varying  and  illustration  of  tbeir 
works  with  tropes  anil  figures,  than  after  the  weight  of  matter, 
worth  of  subject,  soundness  of  argument,  life  of  invention,  or 
depth  of  judgment.  Then  grew  the  flowing  and  watery  vein 
of  Osorius,  the  Portugal  bishop,  to  be  in  price.  Then  did 
Stnrmius  spend  such  infinite  and  curious  pains  u{)on  Cicero 
tiie  orator,  and  Hermogenes  the  rhetorician,  besides  his  own 
books  of  periods,  and  imitation,  and  the  like.  Then  did  Car 
of  Cambridge,  and  Ascham,  with  their  lectures  and  writings, 
almost  deify  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  and  allure  all  yuuiig 
men  that  were  studious,  unto  that  delicate  and  polished  kind 
of  learning.  Then  did  Erasmus  take  occasion  to  make  the 
scoflKng  echo — ''Decem  annos  consumpsi  in  legendo  Cice- 


Tbe  vulgar  croird,  which  knows  not  the  law,  \saccvit^^. 

f  Fluency. 


I  the  ecbo  atuweied  in  Gnek,  'CV%  "  At 
!U  gten  the  learalng  of  the  ■clioolinen  to  be  ulurlj  dl 
(barbaruui.  In  Him,  the  whole  incliaalion  and  b«U  of 
lU  raclier  toward>  eopia  Qran  weight 
liicrerurv,  it  the  Qni  diilemper  or  learning,  wha 
^y  words  and  not  mattor;  wheieof  diough  1  bate 
•nted  BU  tfismple  or  late  times,  yet  it  hath  bsen,  and  wi 
-'(ecutiilutn  niBJiu  et  miuiu"  in  all  time.  Aa^  bu* 
pwiiible  but  this  should  hive  an  upetatiun  Id  diicndil 
iiig,  even  with  vulgar  capacities,  when  Ihef  tee  leonMd 
wotkt  like  the  first  letter  of  a  patent  or  limued  book,  t 
thougii  it  halh  large  floiirisha,  yet  it  ii  but  a  letter!  U 
to  me  that  Pytfinaliou's  freiay  ii  a  goud  emblem  orportf 
uf  this  vauity  j  for  worda  are  but  tlie  images  of  matter,  ai 

ihem  is  all  utib  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a  picture. 

Bui  jel,  iiotwilhi  landing,  it  is  a  tliiug  not  hastily  to  b 
demued,  to  clotlie  and  adorn  the  ubacurily,  even  of  ftula 
Itself,  with  sensible  and  plaiuible  elueutiou ;  fur  hereof  Wi 
great  examples  iu  Xeiioiilian,  Cicero,  SFuecu,  Plularoh,  i 
Plato  also  in  mme  degree ;  and  hereof  likettise  there  is 
use.  For  surely,  totlie  seveiti  inquisition  uf  truth,  Bud  Ai 
progress  into  piiilo8ii|ihy,  it  ia  suue  hiudrauce;  because  il 
early  satiilkctory  to  tlie  miud  of  man,  ami  quencheth  Ii 
sire  of  furlher  search,  befure  we  cume  to  a  just  period 
tl^en  if  a  mau  be  to  have  any  u£e  of  such  knowledge  i 
occasions,  of  cuiifereuce,  couusel,  persuasiou,  tliscou 
the  Like,  then  sliall  lie  find  it  prepared  to  Ilia  hands  i 
aulhors  which  writ«  In  that  uanuer.  But  the  excess  of 
as  Hercules,  when  he  a 

uoue  of  Heruules'  lallD' 

into  truth,  hut  will  despise  Ibose  delicacies  and  aSectat 
indeed  capalile  uf  no  diiineuess.     And  thus  much  uf  I 

ud,  which  follow! 


DE  ACQMnrnS  SCIENTIAItUH.  &I' 

J  rapeclio*  to  ijicinit]',  but  extenBire  to  Ul  ki. 
vita  jiniraiiu  vDcum  novitnlcs,  et  oupaiitiouei  U... 
iilic'''    For  heiudguclli  Iwo  raaikabud  buclgcafif 
d  faliifieil  acieiice ;  tlie  one,  [be  novelty  aiiiUtnuigt' 
— rheother,  Ibestticlntmofpmitioru.wliiphof  —" 


ce  oppoiitioiis,  aiiJ  queMioiis,  and  iillercfltioi_. 

at  so  many  gnbtlaiicei  iu  nature,  wbicli  ut  tolid, 
1(1  corrupt  into  womn,  so  it  ii  (he  proprielj  of  good 
nowledge  it>  putiiry  &iid  to  dtunlve  into  a  number 
le,  unwholesome,  and,  u  I  mBy  lerm  thein,vertni- 
loni,  whicb  bave  indeed  a  Iciml  of  quickneai,  and 
but  nomundnesa  of  mnller  or  goodufu  of  quality, 
degenerate  leoraing  did  cbicSy  reign  amuugit  tha 
tha,  having  ibarp  and  ttrong  witi,  nnil  abundoniM 
nd  tmall  variety  of  reailing  (but  tbeir  nili  being 
e  cells  nf  a  feif  authori,  ohiefly  Arittotle  their  dio- 
ir  perion*  weie  «but  up  in  (he  cells  of  mouBi(«riii 
)]  and  knowing  little  uialory,  either  of  nature  or 
il  of  no  great  quantity  of  matter,  and  inSnite  agi- 
,  spin  out  uuto  us  tboie  labuciona  webs  nf  leaitiiug 
ilani  in  their  hooks.  For  the  wit  and  miuit  of 
irk  upon  mailer,  which  ia  the  oonleinplation  of  tba 
Oud,  worketh  accotding  to  lb«  itufT,  and  ii  limited 
t  if  it  work  upon  iticlf,  as  ihe  spider  workelb  hii 
is  endless,  and  brings  forth  indeed  ci>bnel«  of 
airable  fur  Ibe  linmos  uf  tbtead  and  work,  but  of 


iwing  short  paragraph,  with  which  he  con- 
bservationa  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  is 

as  showing  that  Bacon,  with  all  hia  contempt 
ic  of  the  Bchoolmen,  waa  not  insensible  to 

in  various  respects,  Pait  of  the  passage  is 
bridged  in  the  Latin  : 

tnding,  certain  it  is  that  if  thoie  schoolmen,  to 
lirat  of  truth  and  unwearied  travail  uf  wit,  had 
r  and  universality  of  reading  ai^d  cDutemplation, 
fed  excellent  lights,  to  the  great  advancement  of 
and  knowledge  ;  hut  as  they  are,  Ibey  are  great 


1 


a  babblings,  and  op^ioi\V.v 


undeiUticrB  inileed,  anil  Seiee  with  ilark  kee^ng: 
the  iaquiry  of  Ihe  divine  Irulh,  Iheir  |iride  inclinei 
the  oruclv  of  Goit's  word,  and  (a  raniih  id  Ihe  mixtt 
own  invmtloni ;  lo  in  lli«  inquiaidcm  or  nature,  the 
the  oracle  of  Gud'a  wutkg,  and  adnred  the  dectiTin 
furmed  imtigea,  whicli  the  uosqual  minor  of  Ihaic  o 
or  a  few  received  uitliora  or  iirincipln,  did  repreaent 
And  thua  much  for  the  Kcood  dieeaae  of  leonung. 
For  the  third  vice  or  disease  of  learning,  which 
deceit  or  untrutli,  it  is  of  all  the  rnt  Ihe  foulest,  as 
dolb  destroy  the  easenlial  form  of  knowledge,  which 
bittarepresentatiDDor  tralh  ;  for  the  truth  of  be! 
truth  of  knowing  are  one,  differing  no  more  thai 
beam  and  Ilie  beam  rellecteiL  This  vice  iherefon 
itself  ijito  two  iwrli  —delight  in  cleceiviog^  Bod  a] 
deceived;  impoaUire  and  crtdiiltl^,  which,  althoug 
pear  to  be  of  it  dtverie  nature,  Iha  Doe  Binning  to 
cunning  and  the  other  of  simplicity,  jet  certainly 
the  most  part  concur ;  for,  aa  the  renw  nufetli, 

Perconlalorem  fbgico,  nam  gamiliis  idem  e 
■n  inqiiitlliie  man  ii  a  prattlec,  so,  upon  Bie  like  re 
duliius  mail  la  a  deceiver:  b>  we  leo  if  in  (aaf,  t 
will  easily  believe  rumours,  will  as  easily  augmei 


an  affinity  halb  fiction  and  belief. 

He  then  proceeds ; — 

And  as  for  the  facility  of  credit  which  is  yiel 
opinions,  it  i>  likewise  of  two  kinds;  cilher  whei 
liel  ii  atlribnled  to  the  aria  tbemselTea,  or  to  c«i 
any  ait.  The  sciences  themwlves,  which  have 
telligence  and  confederaEy  with  the  imagina^ 
with  hi*  KiuDii,  ate  three  innuniberi  astnilogy,  nafl 
iLttd  alchemy;  of  wbich  sciences,  neverlbeleta,  the  ■ 
teuceg  are  noble.  For  astrology  pielendetb  (a  di 
coTrespandence  or  concatenation,  which  t>  between  ' 
globe  aiid  the  inferior :  natural  magic  pKlendullt 
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luce  natural  philoiophy  from  variety  of  gpceulatiODS  to  tlie 
BgnitucJe  of  wurkji :  and  alchemy  pretpudetU  to  ojake  &e{bl- 
lion  of  all  the  unlike  parti  of  bixliei,  which  in  aiiituro  of 
khin  Bie  incorporale.  But  the  derivBlioIiB  awl  ptotetutiuiia 
thMeeudi,  boOi  iu  tlie  theocies  and  in  the  praclicvs,  are  full  uf 
IDT  and  vanity ;  which  the  great  pruferaon  ihenuelvis  have 
light  (d'veil  over  and  conceal  bj  euigtnatlsal  writing!,  and 
ferring  themselves  lo  suiicniar  traditions  and  such  odier 
:vic«,  lo  save  the  credit  of  iropoalora.  And  yet  surely  lo 
cbemy  tliis  right  is  line,  ihnt  it  may  be  compared  to  Ihe  hui- 
mdman  whereof  JEtnp  mslio  tlie  fable ;  thai,  when  he  died, 
Id  bis  MUD,  that  be  had  leA  uiilo  Ihem  gold  buried  under 
'ound  in  hid  viueyaid  ;  and  they  digged  aver  all  the  ground, 
id  gold  they  found  uonej  but  by  teasuii  of  their  stirring  and 
igging  the  mould  about  Ihe  rooU  of  Ibeir  vines,  tliej  had  ft 
'eat  vintage  die  year  following :  so  aasuredly  Ihe  search  and 
ir  to  make  gold  bath  hiaught  lo  light  a  {Treat  nuoiber  of  good 
id  fruitful  iuveutions  aud  eiperi  menla,  as  well  for  the  dilcliM- 
g  of  nature,  as  for  the  use  of  man's  life. 
And  as  for  the  overmuch  credit  that  hath  been  given  auto 
ithon  in  sciences,  m  malung  Ihem  dicbiloii,  that  tbeir  words 
lould  slaiid,  and  not  counsels,  In  give  advice ;  the  damage  is 
ifiuite  that  sciences  have  received  thereby,  sa  the  principal 
liue  Ihal  liath  ke|it  Ihem  low,  at  a  stay  ffithout  growth  or 
Ivancement.  For  hence  it  halh  come,  ihal  in  atU  loechani- 
tl  the  fint  deviser  coma  sburleit,  and  time  addetb  and  pr- 
ictelh  :  but  ID  science*  Ihe  first  author  goeth  rorlheat,  and  time 
laeth  and  corrupleth.  6a,  we  see,  artillery,  sailing,  printing, 
nd  the  like,  were  grossly  managed  at  the  first,  and  by  time 
Bcoratnodated  and  refined:  but,  coiitrariwite,  the  philosophies 
nd  K-iaian  of  Ariilotle,  Plato,  Democtitus,  Hippocrates, 
laclide*,  Archimedes,  of  most  vigour  at  the  fint  and  by  time 
^etkerate  and  em  based  ;  whereof  the  reason -i*  no  other,  but 
lui  in  the  former  inaoy  will  and  indiulrie*  have  contributed 
1  one,  and  in  the  latter  many  wits  and  inJutttiea  have  been 
pent  about  the  wit  of  some  one,  whom  many  limes  they  have 
«lbec  depraved  than  illnstratetl.  For  a>  water  will  not  atceiid 
lighei  than  the  level  of  the  first  spring-head  from  whence  it 
[Mcendeth,  so  knowledge  derived  from  Ariitolle,  and  exempted 
rotD  liberty  of  examination,  will  not  rise  again  higher  than 
be  knowledge  of  Aristotle.  And  Ihetefore  although  the  posi- 
iou  be  good,  «  Oporlet  discentem  ctedete,'*  yet  it  must  be 

*  A  learner  tboald  believt. 


I 


coi.i[ilerl  witli  (hi«, "  OjWTtet  eJoctum  jiTiliaite;"*  fi 
dn  iMVe  uijto  imutcn  uulji  a  tonpunuy  belief,  and  ■ 
uf  Ihcir  uvu  jiidgmeut  till  ^ley  be  fully  itwtructed, 
an  alanluM  mi^ntiuii,  iir  |KrpeluBl  captivity:  nd  I 
to  conclude  this  p(iiiit,  I  will  laj  nn  Toare,  bMw  ' 
aiithnn  bare  tSeir  dun.  u  timp,  whieli  ia  the  aatlinr  of* 
be  Bot  dfprived  ot  h'a  iluc,  wliii'li  19,  futtber  anil  Tiirthl 


Besides  these  three  diseases,  however, 
"  tbere  are  aoine  other  rnther  peccant    hinaou 
farmed  diseases,"  whidi  are  uot  altogether 

The  ant  Qf  iheie  is  Ihf  esfreme  afffcliug  of  tw 
the  one  aiilicjuily,  Ihe  oilier  novelty  ;  wheiein  ii 
thildren  of  time  du  take  after  the  iiataw  and  1 
fAtber.  Fur  at  he  devouielh  hii  chiidien,  10  one  1 
seeketh  fo  devour  and  suppreu  the  other;  vbile  a 
euvieth  there  should  be  new  additioni,  aud  novollr 
Ije  oontent  to  add,  but  it  TnuBt  deface  i  lurdy,  tit 
oftheprofdiet  ia  the  true  direct  I  ou  in  thii  matter,  ■■Sli 
viai  Butiquoi,  et  videle  qusnom  sit  via  reota  et  boiia, 
Lulate  in  68."-^  Antiquity  deierreth  that  revere 
should  make  a  atamj  tliereupori,  aud  diicover  wl 
way ;  but  when  the  discovery  ia  well  taken,  theu 
gretiion.  And  to  apeak  truly,  "Antiqultaa  ssculi  j 
iiiundi."!  These  limes  are  the  ancient  limes,  when  11 
ii  aucient,  and  not  those,  which  we  accouut  aiicieol 
iflrogrado,''g  by  a  computation  haokward  from  ourseln 

This  paragraph  is  noticeable  as  eontaininff 
the  earliest  uniiouncement  hj  Bucon  of  a  thought 
]b,  perhaps,  of  all  the  striking  things  that  he  b 
the  one  that  most  readily  occurs  to  recoIlectioQ 
neiion  with  his  name.  Be  has  himself  repetu 
ideu  oi'  antiquity  lieing  the  youth,  utid  inoaeri 
comparativeiy  the  luanhood,  of  the  world,  i: 

*  The  educated  man  chould  judKe  for  bimsell 
f  tilanti  fual  in  the  old  ways,  and  see  what  ia 
vtnl.  anil  walk  therein. 
1  jlDliquity  of  liniB  is  the  c\iii4\ioa4  0!  ftie  •*S^^-, 
1^1^  letrograile  order.  ^^ 


ntiDgs  (a9  he  is  in  the  habit  oF  doing  with  b!I 
kable  tliou|rhts) ;  it  will  be  Ibimd,  in  particular, 
y  exjunded  in  the  First  Book  of  the  JVonum 
1 ,-  but  it  is  perhaps  priacipally  indebted  for  its 
to  its  strong  accordance  with  the  whole  spirit 
conimi  pbtloao])hy.  Nevertheless,  i'rom  the  nan- 
lich  it  IB  here  introduced  aa  a.  Latin  phrase, 
luld  seem  to  be  some  reason  lor  doubting 
it  be  Bn  original  thought  of  Bacon's.  It  bas 
appearance  of  sontc  uphorisni  or  adage  of  the 

if  the  other  errors  that  infest  learning  are  thus 

error,  of  a  divetw  uaiate  from  »1l  the  fiirmer,  ii  tLe 
and  peremuf Dry  reduction  of  knowledge  lutaojli  and 

Dontatiuii.  Cut  tu  yauog  men,  what  ihey  knit  and 
red  J.  do  Beidom  grow  to  a.  funljer  slature ;  bo  know- 
le  it  is  ill  apfauriauia  and  obietvatipQi,  il  is  in  growth  i 
lI  once  ia  cumpreheniled  in  enact  methods,  it  may 
lie  rurliier  poliahed  and  illustratnl,  and 


nd,  howerer,  who,  if  we  were  to  name  him,  would 
■ed  an  one  uf  the  Snt  of  living  autli<»itiea  on  all 
lected  with  the  history  of  learning  and  pLiloaopbj, 
that  he  (eels  certaiu  of  having  never  met  with  the 
or  the  tboiighi  in  any  writer  previoui  to  Bacon,  al- 
'  view  of  modem  Cimei  a£  the  advanced  age  of  the 
kmiluu-  enough.  It  may  lie  added,  lliat  Bacon'* 
■can  to  luive  l>«en  received  aa  new  by  hia  friend  Sir 
DtHi ;  who,  in  a  teller  thanking  him  for  the  JVivvM 
aflei  havHig  read  tlie  Firat  Book  and  a  few  aphor- 
e  iWiHIil,  tayi,  "1  have  learned  thua  much  by  it 
iM  we  an  edremely  miitakm  in  the  computalioD 
y  by  aearcliing  it  backwarda,  hecauae,  indeed,  the 
were  the  youngest,  eipecially  in  pointa  of  natural 
□d  experience."  It  taJiea  somewhat,  howevet,  ttom 
I  aorborily,  that  he  should  Dot  have  be«u  VHaW  at 
mtHm  of  ihetlioiiglil  by  Bacou  fouiteen  ^ew*  \ki- 

&2 


i 
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and  pnclicc ;  but  it  increautli  iio  i 

Aiiotl^r  error  ii  an  impatience  of  dwibt,  and  hi 
'  m  wilbaut  due  aiid  mature  lutpeiuion  of  judgnienl; 
I  two  way)  of  contemplaciou  are  not  imlike  the  two  w 
■ction,  commoiJf  spoken  ofby  tlie  ancienti;  the  one  pi " 
imoolli  in  tlie  b4;i>>"i>>g>  and  in  the  end  impamble ;  tl 
tougli  and  trvnhleiDme  in  the  entrance,  but  after  a  wbi 
and  e>en  ;  <o  it  is  in  cantemplalion ;  if  a  man 
ceclainllea,  lie  ihall  end  in  dunbli;  but  if  he  will  be  coni 
beg^ti  with  duubti,  he  iball  end  in  cerlainliea.     .      .     . 

But  the  greateit  error  of  all  the  reit  i>  the  miitoki 
misplacing  of  the  lost  or  furtljcst  end  of  knowledgi 
men  have  entered  into  a  deiire  of  Iraruitig  and  knov 
■ometimu  upon  a  natural  curtuity,  anil  iuquiaitive  be 
■ometimea  to  entertain  tbcir  mindt  with  vatiety  and  d 
•umelimei  fat  omameut  and  repulatiuii ;  ani' 
eoable  them  to  victory  of  wit  and  contradict 
timo  fur  lucre  and  pntfesalon ;  and  leldum  uncerel;  to 
true  account  of  iLeir  gift  of  reawn,  to  the  benefit  and 
men :  as  if  there  were  aouiglit  iu  knowledge  a  couch,  ' 
upon  to  rest  a  learchiug  atid  rettlesa  spirit ;  or  a  terrao 
wandering  and  variable  initid  to  walk  up  and  down  <Ki& 
prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  sluie,  for  a  ]iroud  mind  to  rain 
upon;  or  a  furt  or  com  maud  iug  groxuid,  fur  Btrtfe  and  c 
tiou;  or  a  shop  fur  profit  or  sale;  and  not  a  rich  Uotehoc 
the  glory  of  llie  Creator,  and  llie  relief  of  man's  eglate. 
this  is  that  which  will  indeed  iligiiily  and  exalt  knowle 
colltem]ilatiou  and  action  may  he  more  nearly  ai 

oonjoineci  and  united  together  Oian  they  have  beer  , 

\    tion  like  unto  Ibat  of  ttae  tvo  higbest  planets,  Saturn,  the 

■  BTRSt  and  contemplation,  and  Jupiler,  the  planet  of  oi 

WBisty  aud  actiou  :  howhelt  1  do  nut  mean,  when  1  apeak 

P«idiiuiiou,  lliatend  before  meDliunedur  the  applying  of 

^  ledge  to  lucre  and  profEaiiDn ;  for  I  am  nut  ignorant  how 

that  divertetb  and  interruplelh  tlie  proKCixIion  and  ad 

menl  of  knowledge,  like  unto  tlie  gulden   ball  Ihruwn 

Alalanla,  which  while  die  goelh  otide  and  sloopelh  tc 

flw  race  is  hindeted ; 

Declinat  cumis,  aucumque  volubite  tollit.* 

to  graap  iat  TsWVni  lel^A 


..poke., 
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s.tncaTln!ii- 
,    ,  ,  arth;  tliat  ii 

i:i  leave  TLatural  pbttosophy  onide,  and  In  applj  hriowJ«lg«' 
"nW  to  maimen  and  policy.  Bui  at  both  heareii  anil  ennli  do 
conspire  and  coiilnbiife  tn  the  ueesnd  benEHt  nf  man;  u  tlia 
did  ought  to  be,  rrnm  boih  pliilnmphitri  to  sepncsle  and  reitct 
Vain  speculstlons,  itnd  whaUuern  it  empl;  am)  void,  and  to 

knnw ledge  may  not  be,  aj  a  coiirte«ttn,  for  pleasure  and  vanitj- 


only,  ( 


;   but! 


lo  acquii 
1  ipouae,  for  generation,  fruit,  and  ci 


to  her 


nfurt. 


The   abuses    sometiineB    accompanying  the    love   of 
knowledgre  hating  been  thujj  heeij  censured,  and  ob- 


this  First  Book,  the  exposition  of  the  dignity  and  worth 

having  ad '       '      '    ' 
divine  tealimony  and  evidence. 


*  learning.     After  having  adduced 


dignity  a 
what  he 


calls  the 


discovered  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  works  of  God,  he 
turns  lo  human  proofs.  Hero  he  is  led  into  a  digression 
on  the  benetits  that  follow  to  mankind,  "when  kingS' 
themselves,  or  persons  of  authority  nnder  them,  or  olhec 
governors  in  commonwealth  a  iind  popular  estates,  are 
ducd  with  learning :" — 

Which  felicity  of  timei  ander  learned  princes  (to  keep  

tlie  law-  of  hierity,  by  uiing  the  moul  eminent  and  ulecledl' 
eiampla).  doth  beit  appear  in  the  age  nbicb  paawl  from  tltc 
death  of  liomilinu  the  empemr  until  tlie  reign  orCommodiu: 
camprcheuding  a  lucceHion  of  six  prince*,  alt  Ifamed,  or  lin- 
gular furourers  uid  advanoen  of  leuniBg- ;  which  age  fbr  tem- 
poral rRpeeti,  wu  the  moat  happy  and  fluurtthing  that  ever 
the  R»man  empire  (which  Iheo  wu  a  model  of  the  wgrldj 
enjoyed ;  a  matter  revealed  and  prefigured  mito  Domitian  ' " 
dream  the  night  before  be  was  ilain;  for  1»  Ibought  there 
grown  behind  upon  his  ahoulden  a  u  ' 
wbicb  came  accordingly  to  pou  iu  1 

tion  ;  wherein  although  the  mattei  will  be  vulgar,  and  ma^j 
IhiHight  fitter  for  a  declamation  than  agreeable  lo  &  tttw] 
infolded  ai  thii  it,  yet  because  it  i>  pertineut.  tu  'ilbe  ^oMf  ^ 
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hand,  "  iipquB  semp 
them  iiuly  were  toe 

Tlie  tirat  wu  Nerva  J  Ibe  excFllent  Inopct  of  wbmai 
meut  ii  by  a.  glauce  in  Conieliut  Tdciiu*  Uiucbed  to  t 
'  Puilquam  Uivui  Neirn  tea  ulim  inaoci&bjln  miKuid 

C^uiD  tl  libeita.tBiD.'>  And  in  token  of  bii  luro] 
t  act  of  hii  short  reigii,  left  to  mttaoxy,  vat  a  inuaivi 
lanl«l  son  Trujan,  ]naceeding  upDti  xiine  iiiwaM  dfl 
.  rlie  iriip^tituile  of  the  timet,   com|inhenil«il  in  s  1 

Telia,  Phmbe,  tui«  lacryiuoB  iilciscere  nostrai.1 

Trajan,  who  succefileil,  wua  Tot  liii  peraon  not  leatiH 
if  we  will  heatken  to  tlje  t\,feci\  of  uiu'  Saviour,  t)>« 
He  that  nceiveth  a  pruuhet  in  Itie  uame  of  a  prapUi 
have  a  p[U|>liet'a  tewanl,"  lie  deaetre'h  to  be  placed  a 
(lie  mv>t  learned  priiicea  :  fur  lliete  waa  not  a  greater  i 
af  lesmiDg,  or  lieiiefaolui  of  learning;  a  fonuder  of 
Kbrariei,  a  perpetnal  advancer  of  leBmed  men  to  office 
fiuniliar  cniiverHr  witli  learned  profeaeora  aid  pieeeptd 
*«er«  Doled  to  have  then  mnat  oi«dit  in  court.  On  Ifa 
Ide,  Imw  micli  Trajan's  virtue  and  ptverumenl  was  a 
Ii4  renowned,  surely  no  teitimaiiy  of  grave  aiid  faithlii] 
«t]i  more  livelily  Kt  forlh,  Uian  tlmt  legeuil  tale  ofOi 
Uagnita,  biilmp  of  Kume,  wlio  wiu  uuted  for  the  eilnii 
jie  bore  towards  all  UealJieu  eKcellency  :  aiid  jet  be  is  n 
of  the  love  and  estimation  of  Trajan's  moral  tti 
i  made  unto  God  pasaiouale  and  fervent  prajen 
ttrlivery  of  liia  sou!  out  of  Iwll :  and  to  hare  nlilained 
^t  tlial  he  aiwuld  make  no  more  siicb  petition*. 
'*s  time  also,  the  persecutiuui  ag^iust  tlie  Christ 
1  iutermission,  upon  the  cerllliealB  of  PliniusSej 
a  man  dT excellent  learning  and  by  Trajan  adiniiced. 

Adrian,  bis  auceeisor,  was  the  moat  curious  man  thi 
end  tl>e  most  universal    inquirer ;  iiiaoinuch  as  il  nai 
error  in  his  tnliid,   that  be  desired  to  cumpreU 


,       Nm  does  Apollo  always  bend  tlie  bow. 

f    When  tlie  divine  Nerva  imiWil  rti'uigt  (uim»\-3 
'ib/e,— power  Bijd  liliettx,, 

.  Oi%(Bbiu,  with  ll 
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tod  not  to  naaw  hinMBlf  for  the  woithiait  thmgi ;  ftll» 
dM  like  hamoar  that  wai  loqg  before  noted  in  FliQip 
edira ;  wbo»  when  he  would  needf  over-rule  and  pot 
n  excellent  morieian  in  en  ai^pmiant  tooohing  nmiic, 
1  aneweced  by  him  agaioy  **  G^  forbid,  Sii^"  Mid  he^ 
our  fortune  ihould  be  lo  bad,  aa  to  know  tbeie  thingk 
tian  J.*'  It  pleased  QodUkewiie  touM  the  oorioaitjof 
peror  as  an  inducement  to  the  peace  of  hii  chnnh  in 
lys.  For  baring  C^irist  in  venesationi  no(t  as  a  God  or 
,  but  as  a  wonder  or  novdiy;  and  haTing  bis  ]Hctnie 
gallery,  matched  with  ApoHonim^  with  whom,  in  hie 
agioation,  be  thought  be  had  some  conformity ;  yet  it 
be  turn  to  allay  the  bitter  hatred  of  those  times  against 
istian  name,  so  as  the  chureh  bad  peace  dturing  his 
And  for  his  gtMremment  -cml,  although  he  did  not 
)  that  of  TV4aa*s  in  glory  of  arms,  or  perfection  of 
yet  in  deieiving  of  the  weal  of  the  suqject  he  did 
him.  For  Trajan  erected  many  fomous  monuments 
Idings ;  insomuch  as  Constantine  the  Great  in  emula- 
I  wout  to  call  him  "**  Parietaria  ^  (wall  flower),  beause 
le  was  upon  so  many  walls:  but  his  buildings  and 
rete  more  of  glory  and  triumph  than  use  and  neoesiity. 
rian  spent  his  whole  reigu,  which  was  peaoee^l^  in  a 
Illation  or  survey  of  the  Roman  empire ;  giving  order, 
ikiug  assignation  where  he  went,  for  re-edifying  of 
Dwns,  and  forts  decayed ;  and  for  cutting  of  riven  and 
,  and  fur  making  bridges  and  passages,  and  for  policy- 
cities  and  commonalties  with  new  ordinances  and  con- 
is,  and  granting  new  franchises  and  incorporations,  so 
whole  time  was  a  very  restoration  of  all  the  lapses  and 
>f  tbrmer  times. 

ninus  Pius,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  prince  excel- 
eamed;  and  had  the  patient  and  subtle  wit  of  a  school- 
usomuch  as  in  common  speech,  which  leaves  no  virtue 
I,  be  was  called  "  cymini  secKur,^'  (a  carver  or  divider 
nin,)  which  is  one  of  tiie  least  seeds ;  such  a  patience 
etud  settled  spirit,  to  enter  into  the  least  and  most  exact 
ces  of  causes;  a  fruit  no  doubt  of  the  exceeding  tran- 
and   serenity   of  his  mind;    which   being  no   ways 
.  or  incumbered,  either  with  fears,  remorses^oc  «ci\i^\ca^ 
ing  been  noted  for  a  niati  of  the  purest  ^ooOjvess,  V\\\x- 
Sction  or  affectsttion,  tiiat  hath  reigned  or  VweOi,  xoaAt 
i  contiuually  present  and  entire.     He  WVftNiVtfc  «^ 
a  degree  nearer  unto  Cbristiamly,  and  Vjec».vc\^  aji 


0  St,  Paul,    "half  a  Chriilinn ;" 
law  in  good  opinion,  and  not  onlj  i 
persecution,  but  giving  way  (o  tlie  advuicemeiit  of  Chf 

Tbere  ■ucueded  him  the  Gnt  "divi  fiatrei,"*  I 
adoptive  brethren,  Luciiu  Commodiu  Verus  (ion  t( 
Verna,  who  delighted  much  in  the  safler  kind  of  leanii 
wai  wont  to  call  the  poet  Martial  hi>  Virgil),  and 
Aiueliua  Anloninut;  whereof  the  latter,  who  t/amCK 
colleague  and  lurviTed  him  loii);,  wa*  named  the  phill 
who  a»  he  ficelled  all  tlie  rest  in  leaniiiig,  »  he  exotYti 
likewiu  in  perlectionof  all  royal  virtues:  ilMumiieh 
onui  the  emperor,  in  his  book  entitled  '  Cbuiti,'  beii 
puquin  or  aatire  to  deride  all  his  ptedecnaira,  feigii 
they  were  all  invited  to  a  banquet  of  tiie  gods,  anil  Bil( 
Jeater  art  at  the  nether  eiid  of  ibe  table,  and  beatowed 
on  every  uiie  u  tliey  came  in ;  bnl  when  Mareiu  Phili 
came  in,  Sileuug  was  gravelled,  and  out  of  euuntenai 
knowing  whereto  carp  al  bim ;  laie  at  the  last  be 
glance  at  bis  patience  towards  his  wife.  And  the  vi 
lhi(  prince,  continued  with  that  of  lila  pcedeceuor,  u 
usDie  of  Aii'Dninui  lotacred  in  ibe  world,  that  tbooeh 
extremely  dishonoured  in  Commodus,  Cmucall^  and 
gihalua,  who  all  bura  Ibe  namr,  yet  wbeii  Alexander  I 
refused  Ibe  uaioe,  beoaute  be  was  a  struuger  (o  the  fani 
■enate  wilh  one  acclamatiuii  said,  ''Qunniodo  Augrostui 
Atitoiiiiiiu.'^  In  such  ranown  and  veiierution  was  the  i 
iliese  two  ptincea,  in  Ibose  days,  that  lliey  would  have 
perpetual  addition  in  all  lite  emperor's  styles.  In  tl 
Perot's  lime  also  the  church  fiir  Ibe  most  pail  was  ra 
ail  u  in  Ibis  sequence  of  six  princes  we  do  see  the 
effecta  i'(  learning  in  sovereignty,  painted  forth  iu  the 
Tuble  nF  the  world. 

But  for  a  tablet,  or  picture  iif  amallts  volume  (i 
anming  to  speak  of  your  majesty  that  livelb),  in  my  ju 
Ibe  must  excellent  a  that  of  Queen  Elifflbslh,  your  imi 
predecessor  in  ibis  part  of  Brilain  ;  a  princess  d>a1,  if  P 
were  now  alive  lo  wtite  Uvea  by  parallels,  would  trout 
1  think,  lo  lind  for  her  a  parallel  amongst  women.     Tt 
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«^  or  of  fcsMDoe,  modem  or  oneieiit^  diTinitj  or  himia- 
nd  UDfo  tbe  very  lait  year  of  her  Ufii  alio  was  aeens- 
oappinot  aet  boon  for  readings  tcucelj  any  yoaiig 

in  a  muTenity  more  daily,  or  more  duly.  A»  for  her 
aent,  I  anuie  myeelf,  I  mU.  not  exceed  if  I  do  affirm 
J  part  of  tbe  island  never  bad  forty-fiye  years  of  better 
ind  yet  not  tbrough  tbe  calmnfss  of  the  season^  but 

tbe  wisdom  of  her  regimen.  For  if  there  be  oon- 
of  tbe  one  side*  die  truth  of  religion  eBtablii>hedy  the 
t  peace  and  security*  the  good  administration  of  jostioey 
perate  use  of  tbe  prerogati? e,  nor  slackened,  nor  much 
,  the  flourishing  state  of  learning,  sorlable  to  so  ex- 
1  patroness,  tbe  conrenient  estate  of  wealth  and  means, 

crown  and  subject,  tibe  halut  of  obedieoce^  and  the 
kion  of  discontents;  land 'there  be  considered,  .on  the 
le,  tbe  diflerences  of  religion,  the  troubles  of  neighbour 
a,  the  ambition  of  Spain,  and  oiqwsition  of  Rome  ;'uid 
at  she  was  solitary  and  of  herself:  these  things,  I  say, 
*ed,  as  I  could  not  have  chosen  an  instance,  so  recent 
proper,  so  I  suppose  I  could  not  have  chosen  one  more 
ible  or  eminent  to  tbe  purpose  now  in  band,  which  is 
ing  the  conjunction  of  learning  in  tbe  prince  with 
in  the  people. 


this  is  Yciy  much  abridged  in  the  Ladn;   the 

t  of  the  Roman  emperors  is  reduced  to  about  a 

>f  the  space  which  it  occupies  in  the  original 

1,  and  the  panegyric  upon  Elizabeth  is  omitted 

her. 

can  only  afibrd  to  give  one  short  paragraph  more 

le  splendid  conclusion  of  this  First  Book : — 

1,  for  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  knowledge  and  learn- 

*ar  surpaneth  all  other  in  nature :  for,  shall  the  plea- 

the  afiections  so  exceed  the  senses,  as  much  as  the 


F 


Uni  meluiicboly.  Rul  af  liTiDwlertee  there  i«  no  tafietj 
Utitfaclioii  and  apjelileBre  mr|)e)uul[y  iiilerchuigeablei 
therefure  appearelh  to  be  gdocl  in  itnlf  limply,  wHIunrt  K 
ur  uccideut.  NeilheT  ia  that  pleuiire  ofiniatl  eRour 
CDiitentment  lolhemiiij  of  man,  wHcli  llie  poet  Lacntir' 
acribeth  Elrgantly. 

Suave  mari  inagna  turbantilmi  »quoni  veoti*,  ic 
"  It  1i  B  liew  of  deliglD,"  saltli  he,  "  lo  il»id  a  walk 
the  tbnre  lide,  and  tu  ire  a  ship  toaaed  with  lempert  upon 
•« :  or  la  be  in  a  rnrlifled  tower,  stid  to  lee  two  baltlcB 
upon  a  plain  ;  but  it  is  a  pleoiure  iiicanipaiBhJe,  (ex  llio 
of  man  to  be  Kitted,  lauded,  and  furtilied  in  tlie  cettah 
trutli;  Bjjd  from  thence  lo  deacty  and  buhold  llw  erroi^ 
turbatiuiii,   laboure  and   waudeiii^  up  and  down  of  4 

LatHy,  leaving  the  vulgar  ai^meult,  thai  by  learning 


camjol  coroe  and 

be  like; 

Bt  US  cunelode 

and  exeelleucy  of  k 

nowledge 

md  leanibua  in 

man'B  nature  doli> 

muU  aapi 

e,  widch  i*.  inu 

lendeth  g 

mdramiliEB;toIhiBt 

end  buildi 

gs,  fuuudatiom. 

K;  tothiji  leiideth  (he  deiite  of 

1,  and  in  eS'L-ct  theatre 

igth  of  all 

oHi^h^mln^ 

n  how  I'ai  the  moNoi 

Dents  nf  wit  and  learning 

hie  than  the  moiiumeL 

oiofthebBDda. 

he  ver3»  uF  Homer 

continued 

twenty-five  bun 

nore,  without  tlieloH 

ofasyllableor  letter;   dm 

yean, 
which 

decayed,  and  dci  , 

picluiei  Di  alatuei  uf  Cynia,  Alexaiiilec,  Cseaar ;  uo,  nor  of 
tings  or  great  penoiia^es  of  much  later  yeun ;  for  the  oiigi 
cannot  lait,  and  tlie  copies  cannot  bui  liiteorTbelifeand  Ir 
But  The  iniB^et  of  men  a  wila  and  knowleilgei  remain  in  bo 
eX<ni[itEd  from  Ibe  wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of  perpet 
reUoViitiDii,  Neither  aie  ihey  fitly  In  be  coiled  imagei, 
cause  they  generate  still,  and  caat  their  aeed)  in  the  mind 
olhera,  provoking  and  causing  iiiflnilc  actions  and  opiiricini 
gucBeeJiiigagea:  lo  chat  inhe  invention  of  the  ship  was  thai 
m  noble,  wblcb  oarrieth  riches  and  commwiiftes  fruai  ^i 
Mu^aiiiiconjociateth  the  moat  remote  tepQus  \uie»r6e\? 
a^^T  thiiu,  how 
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M  fibaph  jmm  fhrcMi^-tiM  vaat  mw  of  tuo/t,  and  make 
iw  ^ttant  to  partictpatt  of  the  witdoniy  illnminatiom,  and 
tibaoQOoftbootlMr] 

The  new  matter  introduoed  m  the  Second  Book  of  the 
Jk  AmmaiHs  amounts  to  about  the  quantity  of  the  old' 
ntuned.  It  b  divided  into  thirteen  chapters.  Among 
^  introdoctoij  remarks  are  the  following,  which  are 
laarilj  the  same  in  the  I^itin  as  in  the  EngBsh : — 

.  InMmndi  ai  nKMt  of  tbt  viag«t  and  «tden  of  the  nniventies 
vmdarivod  firom  moto  ohteura  tiinci^  it  is  tfao  moro  lequiiite 
l^j  ho  K-^zamiaed.    ]ji  this  kind  I  will  give  an  inttanoo 
[  ir  Ivi^  for  oumplo  nke^  of  things  that  aio  tho  most  obvious 
I  aid  Ihmiliar.  Tiio  one  is  a  matter,  which  though  it  be  ancient 
sad  gnmal,  yet  I  hold  to  be  an  error;  which  is  tiiat  scholars 
b  nnivmitiss  come  too  soon  and  too  maripe  lo  logie  and  rhe» 
Ws,  arti  fitter  lor  giadaates  than  chOdroi  and  novices :  for 
these  two^  rightly  taken,  are  the  gravest  of  sciences,  being  the 
ails  of  arts ;  tlie  one  ibrhidgment  the  other  for  ornament:  and 
they  ho  the  mles  and  duectioos  how  to  set  forth  and  dispose 
matter:  and  therefore  for  minds  empty  and  unfraught  with 
matter,  and  which  have  not  gathered  that  which  Cicero  calleth 
••  ^ylva**  aiid  **  suppdlex,**  stuff  and  variety,  to  begin  with 
ihose  arts  (as  if  cue  should  learn  to  weigh,  or  to  measure,  or 
tu  paint  the  wind),  dotli  work  hut  this  dfect,  that  the  wisdom 
of  those  arts,  which  is  great  and  universal,  is  almost  made  con- 
temptible, and  is  degenerate  into  childish  sophistry  and  ridictt- 
loos  affectation.     And  further  the  untimely  learning  of  them 
hath  drawii  on,  by  consequence,  the  superficial  and  unprofit- 
able teaching  and  writing  of  them,  as  filteth  indeed  to  the  capa- 
city of  childbren.    Another  is  a  lack  1  find  in  the  exercises  used 
in  the  universities,  which  do  make  too  great  a  divorce  between 
invention  and  memory ;  for  their  speeches  are  either  premedi- 
tate, **  in  verbis  conceptis,''*  where  nothing  is  left  to  invention, 
or  merely  extemporal,  where  little  is  left  to  memory ;   whereas 
in  life  and  action  there  is  least  use  of  either  of  these,  but  rather 
of  intermixtures  of  premeditation  and  invention,  notes  and  me- 
mory ;  so  as  the  exercise  fitteth  nor  the  practice,  nor  the  image 
the  life  ;  and  it  is  ever  a  true  rule  in  exercises,  that  they  be 
framed  aBjaear  tu  may  be' to  the  life  of  piaclice  *,  ^ot  o>\\«tm%^ 


Set  forms  of  words. 
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^^ 

•swo 

l«S. 

^^ 

Ihey 

do  pertert  the 

noliinu  a 

DdfAcultiHiorthe  mmd.anduj 

pre| 

ire  a.™.     The 

ruth  wh 

TCofil 

not  oliK 

nri-.wbeiiKboM 

lutl'epncticn 

ot  prole* 

i«I)lI.O 

rutWa. 

etioiuofcivnlH 

■which  whra'Uii-jK 

ixlo,  Ih 

fi  eoo 

found  byllM^ 

s^lv 

by  OIhe 

n.     B 

t  m>  pnrt  tnuching  «■ 

drntnloClhei 

•tilution 

ai><lo 

rdmof 

nde  wilh  the  clauie  of  Csisar' 

Utlec  < 

oppiiu  >i«i.Ba 

but, 

"  Hoc  quemad 

lodumfl 

Pri  pos 

it,  iioiin 

..llamibim^MB 

Tpniunl,  et  multft  reperi 

.     .          .    1 

The  lut  defect  which  I  will  note  i>,  that  there  bath  n 
or  nery  isrtl^  been,  any  pnblic  detignation  of  wriun 
t|i]inn  concerning  luch  pans  of  knnnledge  ai  may  appsv 
tu  have  been  already  auliiaieiitty  laboured  nr  undertaken ;  ul 
which  pinnt  it  i>  an  inducement  to  enter  into  a  viev  and  i 
atninatioD  what  parti  of  learning  liave  been  pniseculeil,  I 
wliat  omitted  i  for  the  opinion  of  plenty  is  amongjt  llie  can 
of  want,  and  a  gi«at  quantity  of  bt«ln  inakeih  athow  fallier 
superfluity  than  lack;  which  suiclierge  neverlhelew  ii  not 
be  remedied  by  making  no  more  booki,  but  hy  making  m 
good  buoka,  which,  u  the  serpent  nf  Mosee,  mi^t  deroui 
terpenti  of  the  encbonten. 

The  author  then  enters  upon  the  projier  subjeot  of 
work  by  laying  down  what  he  ca\U  the  Partitions  of  1 
Sciences,  or  the  General  Distributiou  of  Human  Kno 
ledge.  This  is  an  attemp-t  thiit  has  been  often  n 
since  Bacon  first  set  the  exunple,  but  liardly  m 
yet  with  perfect  Bucccaa.  The  general  outline  of  B 
scheme  is  sitilidently  simple.  He  assigns  all  hiu 
leaminfT  either  to  the  Memory,  lo  the  Iiofgiiiation, 
to  the  Reason;  the  domain  of  the  first  being  Hisloi 
thalof  llie  second,  Poesy  ;  that  of  the  third,  Philosopl 
The  subdivisions  are  exhibited  in  a  table ;  and  the  t 
planation  of  their  nature,  aud  of  the  extent  to  wh 
they  have  been  cutllvated,  or  to  which  they  rem^  i 
known  or  unreclumed,  is  the  object  of  the  work. 
this  Second  Book  are  included  both  History  and  Poei 


•  I  have  liiought  of  some  means  Vj  •''■'■c'l^  *™  ' 
e&cted,  and  many  others  may  hn  devisei-,  \Tm.ttW 
~^"-'-    -  iioaeriousc— -^' — """ 


so  thai  Philosophy  alone  occupies  the  remaining  Se» 

History  19  divided  into  Natural  and  Civil ;  ihc  latt 
however,  comprehending  Ecclesiastical  and  Literary 
addition  to  what  is  commonly  called  Civil  Histo; 
Natural  History  ia  of  three  sorts  ;— of  nature  in  eouB 
of  nature  errina  or  varying,  and  of  nature  altered 
wrought ;  that  is,  History ot  Creature?  (Generalioiua, 
History  of  Marvels  ( Prueler'geaeraliomait) ;  and  I 
torv  of  Arts.  The  first  is  declared  to  be  moderal 
well  cultivnted ;  the  second  and  third  so  slightly  anc 
HO  little  purtKise  that  they  may  be  classed  among  1 
desiderata.  Natural  History,  in  reference  to  its  utili 
or  application,  ia  afterwards  stated  to  be  of  two  kind 
according  as  it  supplies  the  knowledge  of  facts,  or  wl 
Bacon  calls  the  primitive  matter  (materia  prima)  of  pi 
losophy.  The  former  he  names  Narrative  ;  the  latb 
Inductife ;  and  the  Inductive  he  places  among  the  c 
siderata. 

In  treating  of  the  three  divisions  of  Civil  History, 
begins  with  Literary  History,  or  that  of  Learning  ar 
Arts,  This  also  he  lieclures  to  be  deficient.  Then,  [a 
oeeding  to  Civil  History  properly  so  called,  he  divid 
it  into  three  kinds,  Memorials,  rerfoct  Histories,  « 
Antiquities ;  "  not  unfitly  to  be  cam;iared  with  tile  thi 
kinds  of  pictures  or  images.  For,  of  pictures  or  ima, 
we  see  some  are  unfinished,  some  are  perfect,  and  «i 
ore  defaced  ;  so  .  .  .  Memorials  arc  History  iintinisht 
or  tlie  first  or  rou^h  draughts  of  History  ;  and  Antiqi 
tics  are  History  defaced,  or  some  remiuuitB  of  HisI 
which  have  casually  escaped  the  shipwreck  of  tin 
Memorials,  or  preparntitms  tor  history,  again,  are  eii 
commentaries  or  registers.  And  neither  in  these  nor 
AiitiquitieB  is  any  deficiency  asserted,  beyond  wl 
belongs  to  their  nature. 

Perfect  History,  or  History  Proper,  is  also  divid 
into  three  kinds,  "  according  to  the  object  which  it  p 
poundclh,  or  pretendeth  to  represent;  for  it  either  1 
nteth  a  time,  a  person,  or  au  action."  'I'he  fli*t. 
■r  calls  Chrouictes;  lie  second,  Lwes\  v\ia  ti 


6S  'bacos's  wous. 

Nsmitions  or  ReUtioiii.     It  U  in  falling  of  the 
thai  he  introducos  the  rapid  reviciv  of  the  reoent  hii 
of  £n)clBiid,  the  6rst  draught  of  whirh  ia  found,  as 
base  already  had  occanon  lo  notitv,  in  a  letter  wii 
by  hini  (o  Lord  Elteemere  in  April,  1605,'  a  few 
before  the  publicstion  of  the  Adrancanent  ofLe 
The   passage  us  it  slanUs   in  tbat  work  is  as  foUo) 
and  it  is  pretty  closely  tranalated  in  the  De  Avgmai 
except  that  uie  thort  eulogy  on  the  govemiDent 
Elizabeth  is  omitted:— 

Rat  for  inoiliim  HiKorin,  wherrnf  liiete  are  nine  ftw  » 
vorthy,  but  the  fftt-Ut  part  beneath  mediocrily  (leaiinft 
care  of  foreign  Hnries  to  forei^  itatea,  becaiue  I  will  not 
"  (nirioeu*  in  alieii»j»public!a.''),f  I  cainiol  fail  lo  lepnKM 
your  majaty  liie  uiiwDrfliiaeM  of  iLe  hiitury  of  England  jn 
main  cuiitiiiuance  therear,  and  the  |>aiiialily  aiid  obliquilj! 
-'  tofSeWkua  in  tbe  laleit  and  brgeit  aulbor  tlial  I ' 
ir  your  majeny. 


3uld  be  lie 


d  o(  Gteal  Britain,  U  il 

now  joined  in  rmnarthy  for  the  age  to  come,  to  were  joinwl 
niie  bijlory  for  tlie  times  paiieii  i  afler  tJie  manner  of  the  tao 
hijtary,  whieh  iliawetli  down  tbe  stury  of  llie  len  tribe*  and 
the  two  liiho,  aa  twine,  toiielber.  And  if  jl  *ha]l  aeem  I 
tbe  greatneei  of  lliii  work  may  make  it  lesi  exaclly  peifmiB 
there  il  anexcelleul  period  of  a  miicb  tmaller  cotnpai*  oftii 
■e  lo  tile  diiry  uf  Eugtaud  ;  that  ia  to  say,  from  the  anitiiu 
(he  rows  to  the  uniting  of  the  kingdumsi  a  pottion  of  tU 
wherein  to  my  utideistaiiding,  Ihete  balli  been  the  lai 
varieriea  that  in  like  mimber  of  auceetiioiB  of  any  here 
lary  monarehy  hath  been  known:  for  il  begjnnelh  with 
mixed  adopticjn  of  a  crown  by  arms  and  title:  an  entry 
bailie,  an  eifablisbment  by  marriaKe,  ami  IhereforetimMI 
swerahle,  likewalen  after  a  teinpesl,  full  of  working  and  •wl 
ing,  Ihougb  wilhoul  eitieraily  of  ilorm  |  liul  well  pan 
through  by  ibe  wisdom  of  tbe  pilot,  being  one  of  the  moM  i 
*  ■       '  ■    ^  of  all  the  numb(T.     Then  followelli  ibe  mgn 


I.  i.p.  3U. 


ill  the  state  ecclsiuticul,  au  ocliou  wbich  seldom  ooni 
llie  stage.    Then  tlie  reign  of  a  minor;  iheii  an  offWof  aiuuit 
aiion,   ibougb  it  wai   butai  "  febii*  e|>liemera."*     Tlieii  111 
leigu  of  a  queen  matched  with  a  r<ireigiier  :  Then  of  a 
that  lived  tulilarj  and  uLmarried,  and  yet  her  govenimeiil  i 
masculiue,  that  it  had  gieatet  imprenioti  and  operation  V 

the  Mates  aLmwd  than  itany  ways  received  from  itienea.     . ^^ 

uow  iust,  this  most  happy  aiul  |;loriaiu  event,  that  thU  Mtal 
uf  BriUiu,  divided  frum  all  the  wiiild,  ihould  lie  tmited  ii 
itself:  and  Iliat  Oracle  of  rest,  given  to  jEiiea%  "Antiqnaii 
exquirite  matrem/'t  should  now  be  performed  and  ti  ' 

upon  the  lutiuui  of  England  and  Scotland,  being  tioir  te 
in  tbe  anciviit  mother  name  of  Britain,  as  a  full  period  of  all 
iaatability  and  peregrinations :  to  that  as  it  cotnelh  to    ~  ~ '~ 


IK  bodies,  iliat  tli 


rpidatioiu  and  « 


ings  before  tliey  Rx  and  settle;  so  it  seemetli  that  by  the  pro 
dence  of  GuJ,  tills  monarchy,  before  it  was  to  KItle  in  yi 
majesty  and  yuur  generatiotiB,  (in  wliicli,  I  hoiie,  it  is  uow  ea 
tilished  far  ever,)  had  these  prelusive  cluiuges  and  Varieties. 

The  department  of  Lives  is  described  ae  in  modem 
times  Ifmg  much  waste ;  and,  as  lor  Narrations  ant) 
Relations  of  |iarticular  uciioiiE,  "  then!  wure  also,"  h  !■ 
observed,  "  to  be  wished  a  greater  diligence  therolii.'' 
Other  divtBJonB  of  History  Proper  follow,  into  Univergot 
and  Particular,  and  into  Annals  und  Journals  (Acta 
Dittrna)  ;  then  a  second  division  of  Civil  History  into 
Pure  and  MixiMl  (such  as  Cosniojrraphy,  which  la  uoni- 
ponnded  of  Civil  and  Natural  History) ;  then  of  Euule- 
siasDcol  History,  into  the  General  History  of  the  Church, 
the  History  <rf'  Prophecy,  and  the  History  of  Provj-' 
dence,  or  the  Divine  lletribuiion  {Nemesiii).  Lastly,' 
there  are  the  Appendices  to  History ;  namely,  Orallousr 
Letters,  and  Apophthegms,  or  briof  sayings. 

The  remarkable  passage  which  commences  the  dis- 

(ition  on  Poosy  is  nearly  tlic  eume  in  the  De  Aug- 
N>  BS  in  the  Advancement : — 
^KR  U  a  part  of  learning  in  messuie  uf  wuuis  U,t  ilir  imHl 
A  fever  of  brief  duratinn.  .^^^ 

I  Sedl  your  ancient  mother  (llie  land  of  joul  anoMH^^^f 


-eatnliifd,  liut  iii  uU  olliei  poind  extremclr  licenM 
Iruly  refet  lu  tbe  iiDaginutian  ;  wbicb,  being  not 
uin  lawa  uf  mailer,  may  ut  pleaaure  join  llul  whicb 
hulh  wvereit.  anil  tever  that  wliicli  nature  balb  joined; 
moke  unlawful  m-ilclita  and  divorce)  of  lliiiigi ;  "  Pic 
atque  povlis,"*  &c.  It  is  taken  in  two  Kiaa  in  res 
worila,  m  maltei;  in  tbe  lint  tenie  it  is  but  a  oharu 
•tyle,  and  belongetb  to  arts  of  ipeveh,  one!  ia  not  pertini 
the  pmenti  in  ibe  latter,  it  ia,  ■>  batb  be«n  saiu,  oat 

Eincipal  porrioni  of  learniiis,  and  ig  nolidng  else  ' 
itory,  wtiich  may  be  atylei)  ai  utell  iti  prow  at  in  ferae. 
Tbe  uH  of  tbia  feigned  biitory  balb  been  to  give 
tbadow  of  aatlsracliim  to  Ihe  mind  of  man  iu  Ibnie 
wherein  tbe  itatute  of  thingi  dutb  deny  il,  tbe  world  bi 
{wuportion  inferior  tu  Ibe  aoul ;  by  reason  wbereof  11 
agreeable  lo  tbe  ii)iicit  of  man,  a  more  ample  gieatneaa,  a 
eiBct  goodnea«,Bud  a  mote  abiolutevariely,  than 
in  the  nature  nf  Il.ingB.  TbeieFure,  because  tbe 
of  true  hiatory  have  not  that  magnitude  vbich  bi 
mind  of  man,  poeay  feiguetb  acta  and  eventa  greate 
berolcal ;  beoauae  tme  hiatoiy  propoundelli  tbe  aui 
laaiiea  of  octiona  not  ao  agreeable  to  the  merita  of  virtu 
vice,  therefore  poeay  feigns  them  more  just  in  [Btribub' 
mors  according  Iu  levealeil  jituvlilciice :  becauae  line 
reprewnteth  acliotii  and  eveiiti  mme  ordinary,  and  leaa 
cbangetl,  tberefure  poeiy  «nduetb  ibem  wilb  more  taren 
more  unexpected  and  allemstive  vaiiaiiona  :  to  aa  it  aj 
'hat,  poeay  aerveth  and  oonferretii  to  magnanimity,  ii 
»"d  lo  delflctatiou.  And  Iheiefore  it  w»«  ever  tbougbl 
""■ne  porticiiialiuTi  of  divinentw,  became  it  dotb  laise  ai 
'Jie  mind,  by  aubmittiug  the  thow*  of  Ibiuga  to  tbe  (li 
tbe  mind  ;  wbeieaa  reaaoii  diilh  buckle  and  bow  tbe  miiid 
'he  nature  of  tliiuga.     And  we  «ee,  that  by  theae  inaini 

^■>h  Ibel^jmeijt  and  consort  it  hath  wiih  music,  it  ha 
*r^ea«  arid  eilimation  in  rude  limea  aud  baibaioua  r 
""ere  uther  learning  stood  e-ncluded. 
__  "oetrv  is  divided  into  Narrative  or  Heroic,  I 
--  Dramatic,  and  Allusive  or  PBTubolical. 
I^nt  of  Purubolical  Poetry  is  greatly  eitended  b 
Auction  from  the  treatise  De  Sapienlia  Veten 


**«atwiMdpo<i,lMB^ 


the  eiplanstioni  of  the  three  tables  of  Pan,  Pcnnw,  H 
^Bacchu!,  all  of  which  we  hare  giren  in  the  ^xiracig  froni 
that  treatise  in  our  first  volume."  ConsidcniWe  ad- 
ditions, howevor,  arc  here  made  to  each  of  them.  1 
Foe«^  our  author  professes  to  be  able  to  report  t 
deficience.  "  Far,"  be  observca,  "  being  as  a  [tlant  dti 
Cometh  of  the  lust  of  the  earth,  without  a  formal  eced, 
it  bath  sprung  up  and  spread  abroad  more  than  »nf 
other  kind.  But,  to  ascrioe  unlo  it  that  which  is  due, 
for  the  expreslion  of  affections,  passions,  corrupt' 
and  customs  we  are  beholden  to  poets  more  than  tc 
philosophers' works;  and,  for  wit  and  eloquence,  not' 
much  less  than  to  orators'  harangrues."  "  But  it  i 
eood,"  he  concludes,  "  to  star  too  long  in  the  iheitlrc. 
Let  us  now  pass  on  to  tbo  judicial  place  or  palace  of  tha 
mind ;  which  we  are  to  approach  and  view  with  ti 
«  and  attention." 


The  Third  Book  of  the  De  AiigmeiUU.  which  b  di 
Hded  into  six  chapters,  also  contnins  very  nearly  ■ 
much  new  matter  us  old.  "  Ail  History,  uxcullen 
Kin^,"  it  begins,  1o  employ  the  old  version  of  Wata; 
"treads  upon  the  curth,  nnd  performs  the  office  of  ■ 
guide  rather  than  of  a  light  \  and  Poesy  is,  as  it  were., 
the  dream  of  Knowledge ;  a  sweet  iileasing  tiiinff,  flili' 
of  TAriations,  and  would  be  tlioiight  to  be  somewhat 
inapired  with  divine  rapture ;  winch  dreams  likewiM 
present.  But  now  it  is  time  for  me  to  uwake,  and  H 
nise  myself  from  the  earih,  cutting  the  liquid  air  o 
Philosophy  and  Sciences."  Knowledge,  it  is  then  re- 
marked, in  like  the  waters ;  of  which  some  descend  frotn 
above,  and  some  spring  from  beneath.  By  the  know* 
ledge  that  descends  from  above  Bacon  means  Theology  J 
by  that  which  springs  from  beneath,  Philosophy. 
1  heolc^,  or  Divinity,  he  leaves  for  the  last  placo,  "  " 
the  haven  and  Babbath  of  all  man'a  con  tern  pi  al  ions ;" 

a  survey  of  Philosophy,  which,  accord- J 
■   ■      •■%  «od,  Nature,  o    "       "    * 


ing  ariit  •)■  occupied  i 


See  vol.  i.  pii.  91-110, 


dceipnalps  Divine  Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Human  Pliilosuphv  or  Humanity.  "  But,"  he  u 
"because  the  dietribu lions  and  partitions  of  ktwwlec 
are  not  like  eevernl  lines  that  meet  Jn  one  angle,  ami 
touch  but  in  a  point;  but  are  like  branches  oF trees,  t 
meet  la  u  etcm,  whirh  hath  a  dimengion  and  quantitr 
entireneas  and  cnntinuanca  before  it  come  to  diwonlu 
and  break  itself  into  arms  and  boug-hs ;  theretbre  il 
good,  before  ne  enter  into  the  tbrmer  diatribution, 
erect  and  tvnstiiuie  one  universal  science  by  the  m 
o(  Philoaopliia  Prima,  Primitive  or  Summary  PI 
as  the  m^n  and  rommoii  way  before  we  come  where  I 
wBys  part  and  divide  themselves."  Hia  meaning. 
afterwards  says,  touching-  this  Original  or  Universal  K 
losophy,  is,  "  in  a  plain  and  gross  description  by  n^ 
tive,"  this :— "  That  it  be  a  receptacle  for  all  such  f 
fitahle  observntions  and  ailoms  aa  iaII  not  within  I 
compass  of  any  of  the  S|)ecial  parts  uf  philosophy 
sciences,  hot  are  more  common  and  of  a  hig' 
Thus  far  in  the  words  of  the  Advancement  o) 
wh»t  follows  is  more  extended  in  theUe.^ 
and,  as  the  passage  is  material  to 
Bacon's  philosophical  system,  we  will  give  it  tram  ' 
version  of  Dr.  Shaw,  who,  although  he  has  (  '■ 
foine  of  the  ornament,  has  preserved  its  substance 

Aiintrs  uf  thii  kind  are  nutuemui:  forMUnpIe : — 1.  irequ 
are  added  la  uneqiiitli,  the  wholes  will  be  unequal.  Tbi* 
nilr  in  ma,i)Mmatici,  which  liolds  alio  lu  elfatci,  with  re] 

OLgiK  alto  wilh  one  aiuitlier.  Thin  likewiie  i>  an  aa 
nHLtbematio;  and  at  the  Kune  'ime  vi  lerviceable  in  logi^ 
to  be  the  rouiidat'on  of  Bylto|^Tn.  3.  Niilure  allows  hei 
lies' in  her  smallest  IT  oiki.  Tliii  is  a  tula  in  philosophyl 
ptudueed  Ihe  a'onu  in  Democrilm;  and  wai  justly  emplo; 
by  Ariilolle  in  polillci,  wliere  he  begini  the  conaiderstioE 
commonwealth  in  a  family.  4,  All  things  change,  bulm 
U  lost.  This  is  an  axiom  In  phyaio.  and  lioldi  iu  ni 
lljeolggv ;  fur  as  the  ■»»!  of  matter  neither  dimiiiidie*  D 
cwBses,  an  it  ii  equally  ihe  work  of  Dmnipotnice  to  ereate, 
HKiiihilnle  it.  5.  Things  are  preserved  fmm  datraclioa 
!og  tbem  back  to  their  imnoip^w.   T^iw  ■ .i*3u^^ 
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It  boldi  equally  in  uiliCies;  ibr  tbe  unmivation  of 
I  well  obitt?ed  by  Machiavel,  depeocU  upoo  littla 
Teforming  and  brui|;iQg  tbem  back  to  tfaeir  ancimt 
6.  A  diicord  ending  immediately  in  a  oonooid  aets 
tnony.    This  is  a  nue  iu  music,  that  also  holds  true 

7.  A  tfemhlinf  sound  in  nuistc  gives  tbe  sama 
)  the  ear,as  the  coruscation  of  water,  or  the  spaxUing 
nd  to  the  eye.  8w  The  oigans  of  thesenses  xesemble 
of  redaction,  as  we  see  in  optics  and  acoustics ;  where 
glass  resembles  the  eye^  and  a  sounding  cavity  Aa 
L  of  these  axioms  an   infinite  number  might  be 

And  thiM  the  ceiebnted  Persian  magic  was»  in 
man  than  a  notation  of  the  cafrespondence  in  the 
kud  formation  of  things  natural  and  civU.  Nor  let 
idcntand  all  this  of  mere  similitudei^  as  they  might 
Mar;  for  they  really  are  one  and  the  same  footrtefis^ 
■sions  of  nature,  made  upon  different  matteis  and 
And  in  this  light  the  thing  has  not  hitherto  bean 
reated.  A  few  of  these  axioms  may  indeed  be  found 
tings  of  eminent  men,  here  and  there  interspersed 
iy:  but  a  coBectfd  body  of  them,  which  soould 
nitive  and  summary  tendency  to  the  sciences,  is  not 
tant ;  though  a  thing  of  so  great  moment,  as  remark- 
w  nature  to  i)e  one  and  tbe  same  :  which  is  supposed 
f  a  primary  philosophy. 

ider  will  form  his  own  opinion  from  all  this  as 
3r  Bacon  had  any  very  distinct  conception  of 
lied  Prima  Philosophm,     He  goes  on  to  state, 
is  another  part  of  it,  which  in  so  far  as  respects 
,  indeed,  is  ancient,  but  in  the  thing  itself,  as 
itands  it,  is  new.     This  is  the  inquisition  con- 
ic adventitious  conditions  of  entities  (which  may 
transcendental)  ;  such  as  paucity  and  multitude, 
and  diversity,  the  possible  and  impossible,  even 
I  nonentity,  and  the  like.   It  is  fit,  he  says,  that 
mplation,  as  having  no  little  both  of  dignity  and 
not  altogether  deserted,  but  have  at  least  some 
le  partitions  of  the  sciences.     But  it  should  be 
.  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  which 
commonly  followed.      **  For  example,"   (to 
w  s  translation) y 


No  writer  vflin  has  trfaled  or  much  and  litlle,  endfa 
asiign  the  came  why  wme  tliinp  in  nature  are  »o  ni 
and  lar;;?.  and  olhera  lo  rare  And  «mal1 ;  fur,  doubtleoi,  it 
impouible,  in  the  nature  of  (h;ug9,thatth«re  fhoulil  beup 
a  quantity  of  gold  ai  of  Tron,  or  ro»e«  as  plenty  aa  gram,  &I 
■D  likewise  iioboJy  that  treats  of  like  and  different  haicu 
ciently  explained  vby,  betwiiit  particular  ipeciei,  thert 
almost  constantly  interposed  snme  thin^  that  partake  of  bo 
as  moas  betwiit  comiption  andaplant;  notiouleu  Gib  beta 
s  plant  and  an  animal ;  bats  betwixt  birds  and  quadtupa 

9  does,  and  why  gold  doM  i 
«,&c.  Butof  thesepanioi' 
WR  niiu  uu  mmiion  m  lae  uiicouna  of  Iraiiicendeutali : 
men  liate  rather  pursued  the  quirks  of  warda  than  the  w  ~ 
lities  of  things.  And  therefore  we  wuuld  introduce  into  | 
maty  pliilosopby,  a  teal  and  solid  inquiry  into  i 
entuts,  or  aiiventiiiout  CDnditJoii  of  beings,  accordiug  In 
laws  ofnature,  not  of  speech. 

Then   fbliows   a  chapter  on   Divine  Fhilosophj, 

Natural  TLeology.  Alter  that  we  come  to  Nai) 
Philosophy,  wbioti  is  in  the  first  place  divided  into  8 
ctilaiivG  and  OjMtrativc ;  or,  the  iaquidtion  of  Causes: 
ihi!  produi^tion  of  EtTects  ;  or,  ai  they  may  be  odierw 
named,  Nvtural  Science  and  Natuml  Prudence.  Speoi 
tivc  Pliiloeophyj  again,  or  Theory,  is  divided  into  Phj 
and  Metapnjaic.  The  term  Metaphyaic,  howei 
Racon  warns  m,  he  tises  in  a  different  sense  fmin  t 
commonly  received.  Then  he  proceeds,  as  we  have 
passage  in  his  own  English  in  the  Advancement: — 

And  herein  I  cannot  a  little  marvel  at  tlie  philowq 
Aristotle,  that  did  proceed  in  such  a  ipiril  of  diffoenoe  i 
contradiction  towards  all  antiquity,  undertaking,  not  DdI; 
I'laoie  new  words  of  science  at  pleasure,  but  to  confoaiid  'i 
extinguish  all  ancient  wisdom  ;  msomiich,  as  he  never  nan 
or  meiitionetii  an  ancient  author  or  opinion,  but  to  confute : 
reprove;  wliereiii  for  glory,  and  drawing  follower*  and 
ciples,  lie  took  llie  right  course.  For  certainly  there  can 
to  peH,  and  liatb  place  in  human  truth,  that  which  wu  iic 
aiid  pronounced  in  the  highest  truth  :  "  Veiii  in  nomine  Pu 
^uerecipitiM  me;  u  quis  venerit  in  uomina  suo,  cum  p 


But  in  thie  divine  apliorism  (consideiiug  to  wliom  it 
led,  iiainfrly,  to  Aiitichiisl,  the  liigbeaC  deceiver)  we 
^ra  well  that  the  coming  in  s.  moiii  own  name,  with- 
1  of  antiquity  or  palemily,  ia  uo  good  lign  of  trulli, 
it  be  joined  with  the  fortune  and  succen  of  an  •*  Eum 
"t  But  for  thii  excellent  perion,  Atistolle,  I  wiU 
bim  that  he  learned  thB.t  humour  of  bis  schalar,  with 

■eemelli,  he  did  eniulale  ;  the  one  to  conquei   ill 

mitioii,  get  a  like  title  as  his  icholar  did  : 


Felii  doclrins  prsila.§ 

me,  on  the  other  side,  that  do  desire  ai  much  u  lieth  in 
I  to  ground  k  aociable  iutetcouiM  betweeti  antiquity  and 
uce,  it  wemetli  belt  to  keep  way  willi  uiliquily,  "  uique 
;"{|  and  Ihenfoie  tu  retain  tlw  aucieul  terms,  though  I 
ues  alter  the  usei  uid  deBnitioos  according  to  the 
.IB  [iroceedilig  in  civil  ([ovemiDeiil ;  where,  although 
:  (ome  alteratluii,  yet  that  liolcielh  which  Tacitna  wisely 
'-eadem  magisttatuum  vncabulu.''^ 
:tiira,  therefore,  to  the  use  and  acceptation  of  the  term 
lyiic,  as  I  do  now  undenlaud  the  word  ;  it  appearetb, 
t  which  hath  been  already  said,  that  1  intend,  "pbi- 
Ei  priuiB,"  Summary  Philoiophy  and  Metajdiytic, 
lierelofore  have  been  confounded  as  one,  to  be  two  dii- 
liuga.  For  the  one  I  have  made  as  a  parent  or  common 
r  to  all  knowledge,  and  the  other  I  have  now  brought  iti 
lanch  or  descendant  of  natural  science,     II  appearetb 


cameinihe  nameoftny  fetbet,  and  ye  will  not  n 

lucky  plunderer  of  mankind;  bll  name 
nd  vile  example  now  are  doomed  to  shame. 

lucky  plunderer  of  leaniing. 
a  the  altars,  t.  t.,  to  the  extieme. 
Hie  judicial  formi  remain  tke  same. 


V-(  BA.COB'i  W0BE8. 

likcwiae  Ilint  I  ImvD  uaigiwl  1o  ■iimmary  pliiliMOphf  the 
mon  principles  Biiil  BxioiDS  which  ate  piini  ' 
ftreiitto  leTeiul  iniencn:  I  hare  aHigned 
inquiry  touching  the  operuHiHi  of  the  relalire  ttnll  adi 
chnraoten  of  enencei,  at  quantitj,  aimilitude,  direnitf, 
bilily,  and  the  rett,  with  tba  dittiiiation 
thcT  be  hiniHcd  aa  tUey  have  efficacy  in  naiure,  ana  no 
colly.  It  sppeaieth  likewiie  that  Natural  TbeiJogy, 
hetelDforT'  halfi  been  hwidlsd  confiuedJy  ■''"^  >*.t~.i- 
have  encltneil  Rud  bounded  b^  itKlf.  It  n,  uienriui^ 
queilion  what  ii  left  leaiaiTiiiig  fur  MeRipliyiiic ;  WM 
may,  without  prejudice,  preierve  thui  much  or  the  a" 
antiquity,  tliat  Physio  thould  coulemplale  that  whii 
hereul  iu  niatlar,  and  iherefore  traiiiitory;  and  Ml 
that  which  ti  abitiacted  and  tixed.  And,  again,  thai 
should  handle  that  which  auppaaeth  in  nature  ouly  a  bet 
miiving;  and  Metayiliyaic  ahould  handle  that  whicl) 
j'lIPtb  Tutlherin  nature  a  reuion,  undeiitandinif,  and  pU 
Jtut  the  di^erence,  penpicuouflly  expraaed,  ii  mvt  la 
u»il  ipiisible.  For  ai  we  divided  natiual  philoaophy  in  g 
into  the  inquiry  nf  cauies  and  productioni  uf  efiecta,  • 
pait  which  Gxmcenieth  the  inquiry  uf  cauHi  we  do  iilb^ 
according  to  i)ie  leeeived  and  sound  diviiion  of  oauw 
one  pari,  which  ii  Phyaio,  iiiquireth  and  haodlc^i  lbs 
rial  and  ellicienluauaesi  sod  the  other,  which 
handlelh  the  formal  and  final  cauKa, 

Physic,  taking  it  according  to  the  derivs 
according  to  oiu-  idiom  fur  molicine,  is  utuaii 
lerm  or  distauoe  tielween  natural  hiMory  an< 
Vor  natural  history  describetli  Ilie  variety  of  tl 
~"lte  caUKi,  hut  variable  or  iMpeclive  cauret,  and  Mclitld 
foiled  and  constant  csusea. 


lliuaatimi,  but  nnpeclive  to  wax ;  but  S 
eilber  ul'  induiatioo  or  culliquatitni :  so  1 


d  I  lie  wax  diuolved 


PhvsicisnexldiTided  into  three  dndrincs  or  bratiche! 
Hccordin^  as  il  relates  to  the  prindplei  of  ihin^,  to  ihl 
tanirerse  or  &bric  of  things,  or  to  things  considered  it 
Uieir  multiplicity  and  variet}'.  This  last  ugsin  is  iubdi- 
~vide<I  into  two  bnuicfaes ;  the  physic  of  CoocretcHandtbs 
S'hysie  or  Abslracti.  Under  ihebead  of  Concrete  Physic, 
S  long  disquisition  Ibllowg  on  the  subject  of  astranoiof' 
«ind  astrolt^,  whidi  is  highly  curious  in  looie  respects, 
liut  makes  no  part  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  uid 
^oes  not  admit  of  abridgment.  Ajtronomy,  Uacon  de- 
scribes as  having  its  foundatioiig  doc  ill  liid  in  the  phe- 
nomena, but  us  neither  raised  to  any  h^ght  — 
«»tislnict«(l  with  any  solidity  so  liir  as  it 
wuTicd  ;  aslrolc^  be  considers  to  be,  for  the  most'Ipart, 
vlestitute  of  any  foundation  whatever.  He  aug^ts, 
lowever,  some  rules  or  precepts  lor  the  establish  mm  t  of 
vhat  be  calls  a  sound  astrology.  Abstract  Physic  is 
dirided  into  two  parts :  the  doctrine  of  the  Schemes  of 
matter,  and  the  doctrine  of  Appetites  and  Motions.  Tbo 
Schemes  of  matter  are  enutncrated  as  behig  density, 
larity  ;  gravity,  levity  ;  heat,  cold ;  tangibility,  iineumatio 
(or  airy)  ;  volatility,  Sxity ;  determinate,  Huid  ;  humid, 
dry ;  fiit,  lean  ;  hard^  «ofi ;  Iragile,  tensile ;  porous,  uikited  i 
spintuous,  jejone;  simjrie,  compound;  absolute,  imper* 
lectly  mixed  ;  fibrous  and  lenous  \  of  simple  jiositions  o~ 
equal;  similar,  dissimilar;   speciGcnte,  non-spcciticnte , 

motions,  uguo,  are  either  Simple  or  Compound.  Finally, 
there  are  two  Appendages  to  Physic ;  Natural  Problems, 
and  the  Placeld  or  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophcm ; 
both  rel'errinE  not  so  much  to  the  mutter  as  to  the  miuinei 
of  Inquiry ;  the  former  an  appendage  to  tlie  physic  of  Na- 
ture multi))lied  or  spread  out,  the  Utter  to  that  of  Nature 
unit«d.  In  other  words,  the  Problems  comprehend 
doubts  as  lo  particulars ;  the  Placets,  general  questions 
as  to  the  principles  and  llibric  of  the  universe.  Here  ' 
the  neragraph,  as  it  stands  in  the  Advanceotertt  (fro 
Ifrhif^  it  is  very  slightly  uitered  in  the  /fe  AtigmaUit) 
—  ■•--"•■  '■"■ pbl. 


jaklfaePlaci 
^Hers,  I 


Placets,  or  differing  opinions,  of  the  

—   Pythagoras,  Philolaus,  Xenophonven, 


goraa,  ParmeQides,  Lnucippua,  Democrilus,  and  oil 
"  touching  the  principlen  of  nature,  and  the  tundiuni 
""'"  of  the  Boine,  which  have  caused  the  diverril 
scbooli,  aod  phitoaophera  :" — 

.alrbough  Ariatnlle,  hj  tUuugh  he  had  been  oJ 
Ott(Tmani,thaii|;litbe  cnu1d  nut  reigo  except  the  fint 
lie  did  he  killeil  all  bi>  brellirm,  yet  to  tliow  Ihst  Mek 
and  not  magistral i I j-,  it  cannot  but  Kem  a  matter  of 
profit,  to  see  before  them  the  •everal  opiiiioiu  tunehiiii 
roiindationfj  of  uatai'e;  uot  for  any  eract  truth  Ihmt  o 
expected  in  Ihoie  Iheoriei;  Tor,  aa  the  aarae  phamnne 
lutroriamy  aje  satiafied  by  the  received  astronomy  of  the  d 
motion,  and  the  proper  niotioiu  of  the  plaoet^,  with 
eoctntrica  and  e[iicjclei,  and  likewite  by  the  theory  of  C 
nicai,  who  Buppoeed  the  eartb  to  move,  fatid 
ate  indiflereiitlj  agTEeable  lo  hotb,)  »  Ilie  i 
view  of  eiperieiice  ii  many  (imn  latisfied  by  aevenl  tl 
and  philosophic;  wbetena  to  find  the  real  tmtb  nq 
another  manner  of  teverily  and  attention.  For,  n  Ai 
(allh,  tliat  children  at  the  rirst  will  call  every  womau  a 
but  aflerwardi  tbey  oome  to  diatiiiguiib  according  to  tn 
experience,  if  it  be  in  cliildhood,  will  call  every  [diilo 
mother,  but,  when  itcometb  to  ripeneia,  it  will  dini 
true  mother.  So,  as  in  the  mean  time  it  is  good  to 
several  gtoBaes  and  opinions  upon  nature,  whereof,  it  i 
every  one  in  some  one  point  hath  seen  clearer  tban  his 
ihcrefore,  1  wish  some  collection  to  be  made,  pajnfn 
understand ingly,  "de  anlii^uis  philosopbiis,^'*  out  of 
poBsil>te  light  which  lemairielh  lo  us  of  Ihem  :  which 
work  I  find  deBcieiil.  But  here  1  must  give  warning, 
he  done  distiuctly  aud  severally  ;  the  philosophies  of  eve 
tbroagboiit  by  themselves,  and  not  by  (ides  packed  and  fi 
up  tc^ether  as  bath  beeu  done  by  Pliilorch.  f  '  •  ■ 
moiiy  of  a  philosophy  in  itself  wliich  giveth  i<  „ 
deuce ;  wliereas,  if  it  be  singled  and  broken,  it  will  seeiii 
foreign  aud  diisanant.  Foe,  as  wiieri  I  isad  in  Tacitt 
actions  of  Nero,  or  Claudius,  wiih  citconisia 

Lud  occasions,  1  find  tiiem  not  so  strange;  but 
1   in  SuetouiUB   TraiiquiUui,  giLtlieted  ii 


■  On  thi  ancieat  >Ttt«QS  of  vhU«>lb7* 


am)  bundle),  and  not  in  0[d<!r  or  time,  Cliey  seen  more  mim- 
■traiu  «nd  iiiermlTlile !  to  u  it  uf  aiiy  [ihilix.ipliy  reported 
entire,  and  dtimenilwred  bf  articles.  Neither  do  I  vxcluda 
apiniiina  ot  lutler  thneB  to  be  likewiie  repmenled  iti  ttaii 
calendar  o(  >ccl>  of  philntopliy,  as  that  of  Tbeophtulut  Pbiv 
celsiis,  elDQuentlr  rcluced  Ititn  a  luumoriy  b;  tba  pea  ot  Seve- 
rinuB,  Iha  Dane;  and  thai  orTileibs,  ami  hia  ichalar  Doniiu^ 
lieing  a»  a  pailnral  phdritophy,  full  of  amte,  but  of  no  great 
depth ;  and  iliat  of  FraeaMoriui,  who,  ihoueh  lie  pretended 
not  to  make  aiij  new  philotophy,  yet  did  use  tlie  absolutai 
of  hit  own  lenee  upon  the  old;  aud  (hat  of  Qilbertua  our  co 
tryman,  wba  revived,  with  (omealteratiantanddecoonilralii 
the  opitiioiiB  of  Xenophanea ;  and  an;  other  worthy  to  be  ad- 


ProcoKting  n 


'  to  Metaj 


iphysics,  t 


,  o  which  he  hns  aa- 
■ig^ieii  the  Inquiry  into  fonnar  and  fiaa]  catises,  Bncon 
bijgins  by  eom bating  "the  received  and  inveterate  opi- 
nion, that  the  inquisition  of  tnan  is  not  competent  t~ 
find  out  essential  forms,  or  true  difTerencea."  It  i 
necessary  that  we  should  give  in  full  what  he  says  U[>or 
this  tnatter,  hia  views  in  regard  to  which  colour  muclt 
both  of  the  lBng:uage  and  the  substance  of  bis  pb)I(H 
aophy.  The  passage,  though  occupjiing  a  diltferenl 
poffltion  in  the  Adeimeement,  is  nearly  the  same  there  m 
in  tiie  De  Atigm^ttia.  Alter  remarking  "thftt  the  in- 
ventioQ  of  forma  is  of  all  other  parte  of  knowledge  tbs 
worthiest  to  be  sought,  if  It  be  possible  to  be  fouud,"  hi 
goes  on,  in  his  own  English,  as  follows : — 

A>  fiir  the  possibility,  they  ore  ill  iliiooveren  that  thinl 
there  is  no  land,  wlisn  (he^  oan  kg  Dolhitig  but  lea.  But  it  i 
maiiifeil  that  Plato  in  bu  opinion  of  ideas,  as  one  that  hai 
a  wit  of  elevation  situate  ai  iiddh  a  cliff,  did  descry,  "Tha 
fuTiriB  ware  the  true  ot^eut  of  kuowledj^e  i"  but  lost  the  reaj 
fruit  of  his  opinion,  by  couiidarioK  of  forms  as  absolutely  ab- 
fliracled  from  malfer,  and  not  confined  and  determined  by  in 


Bt;dsc 


a  opmi 


upon 


(heolog 


,  wtierewilh  all 
II  keep 


tural  p1iiloiD[)liy  is  iiihcled.     liut  ifany  uie 
B  cantjiiiiiiil  watchfiit  and  severe  eye  upon  actio  , 
«ad  tbe  use  of  knowledge,  he  may  advise  and  take  notice  what 
^^^1  fiirms,  the  diiclosuros  whereof  ate  fruitful  onii  AW^ut^ 
^^^Kt  the  state  of  man.     For  as  to  the  tovmi  of 


II)  duly  except,  of  whom  i( 


which  make  wotiJi, 
.uda  01 


.....■.,  "  Fimnatit  hoi: 

„ , p.._ J  ttUMia  qii*  t^iintculuiD  viri 

not,  u  of  all  ulher  cieaturei,   "Producant  aqun, 
'I  the  futms  of  mbtitanCM,  I  KLj,  Ba  thej  bk 
uniliug  anil  traiuplanliiig  mulliplieil,  sre  lo  [ 
_  ...-/  ore  nut  to  be  inquitw) ;  ih)  miire  lltan  it  wi 
piuuble  or  lo  purpme  to  ttxk  in  grust  tile  funn*  uf  the 

y  compiaitiuii  and  tmi^ 

n  the  othec  aide,  to  inqnht 
tlHwe  •oDuaa  oi  Toicea  wiiich  make  aiinple  leUet^ 
npreheiBible,  and  being  known,  inducetb  and  m 
....'  hitm  of  all  words,  which  conaiil  and  are  eoiupc 
.ibeoi.  In  the  Hme  niuinet  to  inqiiite  llie  futin  ut  a  I 
oaii,  of  guld;  nay,  of  water,  of  air,  ii  a  Tain  puraui 
inquire  the  furiui  of  aens«,  of  voluntarj  molion,  of  v 
of  oolouta,  of  gtavily  and  levity,  of  deiieily,  of  leinut 
of  cold,  aud  all  oUief  nature*  and  qoalilie^  whid; 
alphabet,  are  n'jt  mBuy,  and  of  which  Ihe  enmct^  i 
maltiir,  of  ail  creatures  ihi  coniiU ;  tu  inquire,  1  aay 
form)  of  these,  is  thai  part  uf  MclapliyiiD  whidi  «i 
fine  of.     Nat  but  that  phyiic  dutii  make  inquiry, 

;.i — .; —  „(■  .!.„  . — -  •■atures:  but  how!     Onl] 

nf  them,  and  not  ai  to 


:Qfwhit< 


quired,  aud  it  be  rendered  thus,  that  Ibe  si .... 

of  ur  aud  water  is  the  cause,  il  is  well  midered ;  I 
iheleu,  il  this  the  form  o(  »hileiiesif  So;  but  it 
cieut,  which  is  ensr  Imt  "reliiculum  furmn."!  Tt 
Het^bpic  I  do  not  find  labiiured  and  performed 
I  marirel  not :  because  1  huld  it  not  possible  to  be  in 
that  CQune  of  invention  which  hath  been  used ;  in  r 
nwn,  wliicb  it  ttie  root  of  all  error,  hare  mode  too  i; 
iLentrtiire  and  too  remote  a  recess  from  particulaia. 

But  the  use  of  this  [lart  of  MetajAysic,  wbieh  1 
deflcienl,  i>  of  the  rest  the  most  excellent  in  twn  rei 
oiie,  bcCTUse  it  is  tjie  duly  wid  virtue  of  all  knc 
abridge  ihe  inlinity  of  iudividnal  experience, -as  m 
oonoeptiun  of  (ruth  will  permit,  and  to  remedy  ihe 


■  He  formed  mail  of  llie  dust  of  the  gruund,  an 
iuUi  hia  nostrils  the  breath  of  life. 
^j,  lei  llie  waters  bring  fottbi   let  llie  earth  brm 
^HiEbs  reMde  or  supporlei  of  ilk  loitt.         S^ 


a  bKiii,  BO  longa ; 


ntd  by  u 


For  knowledp)*  (U-_ 
ii<lt,  ffbercorhUtoiy  it  the  buia.      So  of  Nalural  Phfl 
f,  tilt  htai  ii  natuml  bialoc;  ;    the  ttagf  next  (he  Iraafil 
:,  ibe  itage  nexl  tbe  vertical  point  is  MetapLjiiF. 
B  Teitical   point,  *'  Opus  qiiod  operatiir  ~ 
■t-uiqiie  ad  fliKin,"t  the  (umniitT;  lair  at  a 
^Iielbn  man's  iiiqairy  con  attain  unto  it.     Bnl  di«i  Ibj 
le  true  slagei  of  KDowledge,  nnd  ate  lu  tliem  thai  a) 
'   ID  better  than  the  gianta'  bills : 


re  Pe1in  Oma 


Scilicet,  atijiie  OssfB  frouJosui 


re  Olympiim.J 


igi  10  the  glnry  of  GoJ, 
iiee  BcciumBtioni,  "  Sancte,  wnclc.  aancle  ,"i  In 
iptioii  at  clilalBliDii  of  hii  wotki;  boly  iu  tbe  e. 
loncatenalion  of  tbem  j  and  boI]r  id  Che  union 
petpetQal  and  unirimo  law.     And   thetpfiire 


d  Plat. 


al[|.Ot 


It  all  thiniB  by  acale  did  uni 
to  unit)',     Sn  tlien  alnaya  itiat  kiiiiwleilge  is  wotthistt  wU 
IE  cburged    with  leaat  mullipUcilj ;    which   appearetli  lOi 
Metuphysic;  aa  that  which  cimaiiletetb   the  timple  fiirni 
<i;flVtuiceaorihingi,  whicb  ate  few  in  numbn.  and  thiilf; 
uikI  aMttdiiiationa  wberenf  malf e  all  thii  variety. 

1'be  B«wnd  t«|iecl,  which  valuelh'uid  conimeDd^lh  I 
part  of  Hetaphyiic,  it  that  it  dulh  enrianchiie  the  pou 
man  uulo  the  gTeatnt  liberty  and  poeiibilily  of  worki 
ell'ecls.  ¥m  Phytic  catrielh  men  in  nnrroir  and  raali 
ways,  aiibject  la  many  accidents  of  impediraenli,  imitatii 
ordinary  Qexuoni  coutau  of  nature;  but  *'  latB  undigne 


hey  euayed  in  Iheit  giijanllc  might 
i  Tu  heaie  uii  Onaa  ou  muunt  Pelinn's  height, 
riifU  rail  UlynipuB  opun  Osaa'i  cniwn 
Vitii  all  ill  naked  roc^  and  fotnli  brown. 
I'Baly.  hulj,  holy. 
I  Thii  i«i1hi  of  the  ivise  are  extended  in  evcij  'ViinrViw 


BACOH  B  WOKKB. 


m 


n  leientia,"*  ■ 
lice  of  meani :  fur  phyiical  cautn  give  light  to 
1  "in  aimili  inate[iiu"f      Bui  wboHMner  knaveth  u? 
metli  tlie  utmwt  pooibilit;  of  (uperinducing  tlut  1 
variety  of  matlei: ;  and  w  is  1«a  ratruoed  in 
r  to  the  buii  of  the  mUlcr,  or  the  Mmditioa 
nrhicli  kind  of  kiiiiwledge  Solomon  like viN.  lb 
ivine  KiiK,  elfgaully  dCKrlbeth  :  "  Kon  ■rcti 
li,   et   cuireiu  non   babftbi*  o(rendiculuni.~t' 
aja  of  sapience  ore  not  much  liiible  eilhei  to  pBitieuh 

Ab  Tor  the  Second  Part  of  Metaphjsie,  Ihe  ii 
ID  Final  Causes  (tliat  is,  tbeends  orpurposesoffl' 
con  cnmpluns  that  it  has  bmn  usually  asugn 
0  Metsphysic,  but  to  Physic.  And  "toia  miapll 
le  adds,  "  hath  caused  a  deticience,  or  at  leanj 
iiipr«Jicieiice,  in  the  sciences  themselce 
latidlingof  Final  Causes,  miied  with  the  rest,  in  p 
nquiries  hath  intercepted  the  severe  and  diligent! 
bf  all  real  and  physical  causes,  and  given  men  th 
(Don  to  stay  upon  these  salisfactury  g  and  »j 
nuses,  to  the  great  arrest  and  prejudice  of  furth 
Govery.  For  this  I  find  done  not  only  by  Flat 
lever  anchoreth  upon  that  shore,  hut  by  Aristotle, 
and  others,  which  do  usually  likewise  fall  upoq 

*  The  knuwledee  uf  divine  and  human  things. 

+  In  .imilar  maleriBl.. 

■   Thy  wiyi  A.  " 
imhling-bloc 

g  Th>,tis.  cauKS  ihulsatiif;  allhntigli  tliej  ou|jbt  i; 
"^t,  Ve  Aagnientii,  the  plinue  U  "apeciosia  et  umlu 

uak."    Tfie  Bujipoteci  final  cauaei  may  he  said  to  at 

ilisdow  la^iflvB.     They  aattafy  tlie  discei "-' 

itinguiali  batween  Iheahaclow  and  thesu 
DVtti,  w«  ■linll  Sod  the  ayllngiim,  altliuugh  stated  to  be 
leM  fljr  till  ■  ■■  ■  '     ■  -' 


rtaliliahmeut  of  priuciples  in  ualinal  p 
I  lo  be  even  then  of  uae  "by  way  of 
..    _.  ry  reaaon."    And  it  is  eviilent  ihftt  tlie  c 

iften  Ife  satiatier!  by  an  argument  which  i>  nut  aLadut 
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I  of  discourriiig  causes.    For  to  say  tliat  the  hairs  of 

evelids  are  for  a  quiduet  and  fence  aboat  the  dght ; 

that  the  firmness  of  the  skins  and  hides  of  living 
atures  is  to  defend  them  from  the  extremities  of  heat 
cold ;  or,  that  the  bones  are  for  the  columns  or  beams 
wreupon  the  frames  of  the  bodies  of  living  creatures 
k  buut;  or,  that  ihe  leaves  of  trees  are  for  the 
itecting  of  the  fruit;  or,  that  the  clouds  are  for 
(tering  of  the  earth ;  or,  that  the  solidness  of  the  earth 
for  the  station  and  mansi(m  of  Hvinff  creatures ;  and 
)  like ;  is  well  inquired  and  collected  in  Metaphysic ; 
t  in  Physic  they  are  impertinent.  Nay,  fhev  are 
feed  but  resources  and  hinderances  to  stay  and  slug 
i  ship  from  farther  suling,  and  have  brought  this  to 
IS,  that  the  search  of  the  physical  causes  nath  been 
greeted  and  passed  in  silence."  He  professes,  how- 
sr,  not  to  speak  thus  as  holding  either  that  those  final 
ises  are  not  true,  or  that  thev  are  not  worthy  to  be 
[oired  into.  He  would  only  nave  them  kept  within 
sir  own  province,  and  out  of  that  of  physical  causes. 
en,  he  observes,  are  extremely  deceived  if  they  think 
it  Uiere  is  any  enmity  or  repugnancy  at  all  between  the 
o.  **  For  the  cause  rendered,  that  the  hairs  about  the 
elids  are  for  the  safeguard  of  the  sight,  doth  not 
pugn  the  cause  rendered,  that  pilosity  is  incident  to 
fices  of  moisture.  .  .  .  Nor  the  cause  rendered,  that 
i  firmness  of  hides  is  for  the  armour  of  the  body  against 
tremities  of  heat  or  cold,  doth  not  impugn  the  cause 
idered,  that  contraction  of  pores  is  mcidcnt  to  the 
bwudest  parts  in  regard  of  their  adjacence  to  foreign 

unlike  bodies.  And  so  of  the  rest ;  both  causes 
ing  true  and  compatible ;  the  one  declaring  an  intcn- 
n,  the  other  a  consequence  only." 
What  remains  of  this  Third  Book  need  only  be  very 
iefly  noticed.  Operative  Philosophy  is  divided,  like 
eculative,  into  two  parts ;  Mechanic,  corresponding  to 
lysic ;  and  Magic,  corresponding  to  Metaphysic.     But 

Magic  Bacon  understands  nothing  more  tharv  1\\^\. 
ence  which,  as  he  defines  itf  deduces  the  \Lt\ov«\e^^^ 
bidden  forms  for  the  production  of  wondeiVxiV  e^e^i\&» 


and  by  conjoining,  as  wc  ore  wont  to  ssy,  tlie  uA 
with  tliB  passive  (llmt  ia,  the  energy  of  the  Jivhig  ( 
pcrimcnlcr  with  the  powers  and  cti|«biHtieB  of  & 
matter)  revesJa  or  brings  forth  the  miracles  of  nut 
Lastl,r.  he  eomes  to  MatheaiBtics ;  which,  he  obwn 
is  commonly  Hrrangod  M  a  third  princi|«l  |>ttrt  along  « 
Physic  and  Metaphysic,  but  which  ho  conceives  W 
properly  lo  be  considered  only  as  an  Appcndii  lo 
luttvr.  "But,"  he  afYerwarda  adds  (to  adopt  8tu 
translation),  "as  we  regard  not  only  truth  and  order, 
also  the  benefita  and  advantages  of  mankind,  it  ic 
best,  sint-c  Malhemalics  is  of  great  use  in  Physica,  M 
physics,  Mechanics,  and  Magics,  to  make  it  an  appeiri 
or  auxiliary  to  them  nil.  And  this  we  are  in  s 
measure  obliged  to  do,  from  the  fondness  and  towc 
noUoDs  of  mathematician B,  who  would  have  their  tdl 
liresidc  over  Physics.  It  is  asintnge  fatality  that  Mi 
matics  and  Logics,  which  ought  to  be  but  handmiii 
Phyaica,  should  boBsl  their  eertaiiily  before  it,  and  e 
cicrcise  dominion  against  it."  Tbo  Matfaeniatic3 
atuted  to  be  either  Pure  or  Mixed.  And  then  come 
the  AdeoBcemait  the  following  (.-oncluding 
which  is  omitted  in  the  De  Angmentit: — 

In  the  malliernaties  I  can  niiort  nn  deficiener,  exoept 
Ihat  mm  <hi  not  suaicieiilly  iinilEntaiKl  Ibe  nKCelieiit  uk  d 
pure  raatliemalicB,  iu  that  lliey  do  temcd;  aud  cure  » 
deficta  iti  the  wit  oud  facaltiea  iiitellectu^.  Foi,  if  (he  w 
dull,  they  «bari)en  it)  if  too  wamleriug,  Ihey  fix  it;  il 
inherent  iu  tlie  sense,  Ihey  ahstiacl  it.  So  that,  ai  teutlil 
gume  uf  tio  use  iu  ilsell',  but  of  great  UK  in  reipeet  it  m^ 
quick  eye  and  a  body  ready  to  piit  itieir  into  oil  posturat 

iutliemathemalit- ..:-l  ■,„ii-.._.i  „j  :_. , 

is  IID  leM  worthy 

The  Fourth  Book  of  the  DeAugmenth  conbunal 
Chapters  ;  and  the  new  matter  is  of  considerably  gy 
amount  than  the  old.     After  a  brief  exordium,  it 

We  cowe,  (iifrefore,  now  to  \W  tuowUd^o *h»rennto 
^aeSeat  orach  direcletb  m,  wh\c\i  »  ft>6  Vv^-ABi-t"  <« 
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;  which  dewnreth  the  mcxre  acnte  handlinff,  by  how 

it  toueheth  us  mme  nearlv.    Tbii  knowledge^  m  it  it 

d  and  term  ijif  natural  philoaophy  in  the  iotentloti  of 

10  Dotwithttandnig,  it  is  but  a  portfoo  of  natural  pbilo- 

in  the  eontinent  of  nature;  and  gensfally  Ut  this  be  a 

hat  all  partitioDs  of  knowledges  bs  aeoepted  rathsr  ibr 

and  yeiDs,  than  for  seotiom  and  separationa;  and  that 

antinuanoe  and  entiraoess  of  knowled|[e  be  pvesanred. 

e  contrary  hanai  hath  made  particular  sciences  to  become 

I,  shallow,  and  ernmeoui^  while  they  have  not  been  nou- 

and  maintained  from  the  common  fountain.    So  we  see 

0  the  orator  complained  of  Socrates  and  his  sdiool.  that 
M  the  first  that  separated  philosophy  and  rhetoric ;  where- 

rfaetoric  became  an  empty  and  Terbal  art.  So  we  may 
■t  the  opinion  of  Copernicus  touching  tiie  rotation  of  the 

which  astronomy  itself  cannot  correct,  because  it  is  not 
nant  to  any  of  the  phmomena,  yet  natural  philosophy 
Boneet.  So  we  see  also  that  tlM  science  u^  medicine,  if 
destituted  and  forsaken  by  natural  philoaophy^  it  is  not 

1  better  tiian  an  empirical  practices 

the  De  Augmentis  the  condemnation  of  the  Coper- 
1  doctrine  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is  retained 
oot  further  alteration  than  the  insertion  of  the 
athesis,  **quae  nunc  quoque  invaluit"  (which  now 
hath  come  to  be  prevalent). 

he  Science  of  Man  is  in  the  first  place  divided  by 
»n  into  the  Philosophy  of  Humanity  properly  so 
d,  being  that  which  regards  man  segregated,  or  as 
ndividual;  and.  Civil  Philosophy,  or  that  which 
rds  men  congregated  in  society.  And  the  former  is 
ivided  into  the  knowledge  which  concerns  the  Body, 

the  knowledge  which  concerns  the  Mind.  But, 
les  these,  there  is  also  the  General  Science  of  the 
ire  and  State  of  Man,  comprehending  those  things 
;h  are  common  both  to  the  body  and  uie  mind  ;  and 
Lewise  is  divisible  into  two  branches ;  the  one  occu- 
ig  itself  with  the  undivided  nature  of  man,  the  other 
I  the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the  body. 

former,  therefore,  may  be  called  the  doctrine  of  the 
ton  of  man  ;  the  latter,  the  doctrine  of  the  Cou^e^e- 
,    Further,  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  com^teVviiTv^* 
cootewpJatJons  respecting  the  Miseries  of  thelELuxooft 


racr ;  secoudl/,  conlemplationf  reipedmE  tlie  Prer 
lives  aad  E:((re!!unciea.  So  aUo,  "  as  uTl  le«eueB 
inutics  CODUKI  Dl'niutusl  intelligence  and  muluafoSc^ 
the  knowledge  of  the  Confederacy  between  the  body  i 
(lie  mind  may  be  (tivided  into  two  parts  ;  the  first  tea 
ing  how  the  one  discloaeth  the  otter,  the  second,  I 
the  one  uorketh  upon  the  other ;  the  former  the  doctti 
•li  Discoverv  or  Indication,  ihe  lutlcr  thai  of  Impret^ 
From  tlie  Juctrine  or  science  of  DiBcovery  have  §pn 
the  two  arts  of  Phyaiognomy  and  the  Kiposidon 
Dreams;  both  arts  of  prediction  or  prenotion,  "when 
the  one  is  honoured  with  the  inquiry  of  Aristotle,  i 
the  other  of  llippocrateB."  "  And,"  adda  Bbo 
"although  they  have  of  later  lime  been  used  to 
coupled  with  supCTstiiious  and  (antaatical  arts,  yet,  bei 
purged  and  restored  to  their  true  atate,  they  have  bi 
of  tSem  a  solid  ground  in  nature,  and  a  profitable  use 
life."  The  doctrine  of  Impression,  again,  hath  the  sa 
nniLstrophe  with  ttiat  of  Discovery  J  "for  the  consid 
ation  IB  double ;  either  how  and  how  far  the  humours  ■ 
t'lTects  of  the  body  do  alter  or  work  upon  the  mind ;  t 
again,  how  and  now  far  the  passions  or  apprehei 
of  tlic  mind  do  alter  or  work  upon  the  body." 
Ibrmer  subdivision  may  be  considered  as  answering 
Physiognoniy ;  the  Utter  to  the  philosophy  of  Drear  " 

The  reader  may   perceive,  from  this  specimen, 
niudi  Bacun  retained  of  the  manner  of  thinking  cbi 
teristic  of  the  schoolmen,  whom  he  held  in  such 
tempt;  and  also,  perhaps,  how  iiuufficient  this  me 
of  distinctiouB  is  to  exhaust  or  completely  expound 
subject  to  which  it  is  applied.     The  tniui  is,  that  I 
[irinciplc  of  subdivision  upon  which  it  proceeds  ma 
oil  cases  be  carried  on  ad  ijifimtum;  and,  with  all 
parade  of  thorough  investigation,  stop  where  it  may, 
IB  never  really  at   the  end  of  its  work.     Logically 
least,  that  is,  in  thought,   if  not  in  the  actuai  staT~ 
things,  the  last  subdivision  will  always  be  further 
visible:   it  must  always  contain  a  positive  and  a  negc 
in  reference  to  any  new  considerariun  with  whidi 

lind  may  choose  to  connect  it. 

J^roceoding  uow,  in  the  Second  Chav^t,  to  the  Sciw 
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tody  of  man,  our  author  divides  that  into  four 
-the  art  of  Medidne,  which  regarda  health ;  the 
c  art,  or  art  of  decoration,  whi(£  resards  beauty ; 
detic  art,  or  art  of  activity,  wmch  regarda 
;  and  the  Yolaptuary  art,  which  regarda  plea* 
lere  is  a  part  of  what  follows  on  the  art  of 
e,  as  it  stands  in  the  Advtmcemmt^  from  whidi 
36t  literally  translated  in  the  De  Angmeniii: — 

icient  opinion  that  man  was  roicrocotmug,  an  abstract 
of  the  world,  hath  been  fimtastically  ttrained  by  Pttra* 
d  the  alchemists,  as  if  there  were  to  be  ibimd  in  man's 
ain  correspondences  and  parallels,  which  should  have 
}  all  varieties  of  things,  as  stars^  planets,  minsnls, 
!  extant  in  the  great  world.  But  thus  much  is  evidently 
of  all  substances  which  nature  hath  prodnced,  man^ 
tie  most  extremely  compounded :  for  we  see  herbs  and 
3  nourished  by  earth  and  water ;  beasts  ibr  the  most 
lerbs  and  fruits ;  man  by  the  flesh  of  beasts,  birds, 
rbs,  grains,  fruits,  water,  and  the  manifold  altemtions, 
and  -preparations  of  these  several  boilies,  before  tiiey 
>e  his  food  and  aliment.  Add  hereunto,  that  beasts 
ore  simple  order  of  life,  and  less  change  of  affections, 
ipon  their  Indies :  whereas  man  in  his  mansion,  sleep, 
passions,  hath  infiuite  variations :  and  it  cannot  be 
ut  that  the  body  of  man  of  all  other  tilings  is  of  the 
apounded  mass.  The  soul  on  the  other  side  is  the 
3f  substances,  as  is  well  expressed : 

-^— '  Purumque  reliquit 
hereum  sensum  atque  auraJi  simplicis  ignem.* 

is  no  marvel  though  the  soul  so  placed  enjoy  no  rest, 
inciple  be  true,  that  "  Motus  rerum  est  rapidus  extra 
laciaus  in  luco/'*|*  But  to  the  purpose :  this  variable 
on  of  man's  body  hath  made  it  as  an  instrument  easy 
per ;  and  therefore  the  poets  did  well  to  conjoin  music 
iciue  in  Apollo  :  because  the  office  of  medicine  is  but 
lis  curious  harp  of  man's  body  and  to  reduce  it  to 
So  then  the  subject  being  so  variable,  hath  made 

But  incorrupt  he  left  our  heavenly  part^ 
And  the  pure  flame  God  kindles  in  tUe  VieaxV. 
motion  of  things  ia  rapid  when  out  of  \Aace^  i^V&jca^ 
lace. 


the  art  L;  cuiuequence  more  cmijcclural ;  and  ihe  ait  l 
cuiijecluiat  lialli  miule  ki  diuuIi  IUb  more  placalobelel 

Anil  tlirrerure  I  cauiiel  much  blame  pliyiieiaiu,  Ihat 
tiM  commiiiil;  la  intend  aame  other  art  tn  practice,  trtueti 
Tarrcj  mnre  ihun  (heir  pnifesakin.  Tor  jou  iliall  ha*e  of  I 
Biiilquarie*,  poeti,  humanin*,  Watesmeii,  merchant^  div 
niul  III  ererj  iif  ihoe  belter  leeii  lliaii  in  their  pnirenioD  i 
no  tluubt  upon  tliii  gmuDd,  that  the;  And  ihal  mediucailyl 
eicelleiicy  in  ideiract  niaketh  no  diSerenqe  in  pniHt  or  lepi 
(lull  toward!  their  fortune;  Tor  the  wealiifM  of  patienb,! 
■wKitiea  of  life,  and  nature  of  hope,  uiBketli  men  depend 
phyiiciaiu  with  all  their  defect!.  But,  nevecthelen,  ll 
thing!  which  we  have  >[iokrii  nf,  are  cnunea  begotten  lieCwet 
little  occasion,  and  a  great  deal  uf  <i1alh  and  default ;  f 
ve  will  eicile  and  awake  our  uliaervaliuii,  vre  shall  i 
familiar  indancea  whui  a  piednminant  fucullr  theaubtillj 
spirit  hiLth  over  the  variety  o(  matter  or  form.  Nutliing  n 
variable  tbaii  facea  and  cnunlenaocei )  jet  men  can  beai 
inemary  (he  infinite  dinlinctions  of  tliemi  uay,  a  painter  « 
a  few  ilielli  of  colour!,  and  the  beneflt  of  hii  eye  and  hatnl 
his  imagination,  can  imitate  them  all  Ihat  ever  hare  been,  i 
or  ma;  be,  if  the;  were  farougbl  before  him.  Nothtujc  m 
variable  than  voicei;  leC  men  can  likewiae  diacern  llieia  ] 
■oimltyi  nay,  you  shall  have  a  bufToon  or  pantontimui  i 
eiprrss  at  many  ai  he  pleaseth.  Nothing  more  varii 
llian  the  dilTerin);  aounds  o!  words  i  yet  men  have  found' 
way  to  reduce  them  to  a  few  almple  letlera.  So  that  it  ii 
tbe  iniufficiency  or  inrapaclty  ai'  man'a  mind,  but  it  ia 
remolfl  alanding  or  placing  thereof,  I  hat  hreedeth  tbeae  ini 
and  iiiccmprehenlons ;  for  aa  the  aenae  afar  off  ia  full  of  i 
biking,  but  is  exact  at  hand,  80  iaitof  llie  undeiatanding; 
remedy  whereof  ia,  not  to  quicken  or  alrengtlien  tbe  organ, 
to  go  nearer  to  the  object ;  and  therefore  (here  ia  no  doubt 
if  the  physiciana  will  leani  and  uae  the  Ime  approadiea  . 
aveiiuea  of  nature,  they  may  awiirne  aa  miicli  aa  the  poet  aai 
Etquoniam  variaut  morbl.  varinbimiu  arteaj 
Hille  mail  apeciea,  mille  aalutia  eruiit.* 
Which  that  tbey  a)>ould  do.  (be  iiofaleDesB  of  their 
liaene ;  well  aliduwed  by  (be  poeti,  in  that  they  made  Mtt 

k"  Diaeaaes  vary,  we  must -.-its  wl,  I 

And  tlioiisaiid  cuiw  to  iJiousaHi 'pa.™  ™v».«,,         J 
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laniut  to  be  fli0  aon  o|  tiM  Sod,  the  one  being  the  ibimftin  of 
Kfey  the  other  ae  ^  second  ilreani;  but  infinitely  more  ho- 
pamd  by-  the  example  of  our  Ssrioar,  who  made  the  body  of 
mma  the  object  of  nb  mnaelee,  ae  the  sonl  wae  the  object  of 
ham  doctrine.  For  we  read  not  that  ever  be  voochiafed  to  do 
any  miracle  about  honour  or  money,  except  that  one  for  ^ving 
triDote  to  Caaar ;  but  only  about  the  piesenruig^  sostainingy 
and  healing  the  body  of  man. 

.  la  the  DeAugmaUiif  what  follows  the  two  Latin 
lines  (from  Ovid)  is  transferred  to  the  commencement  of 
tfaepassage. 

Medicine  is  divided  into  three  kinds,  aooordiiuf  as  its 
object  is  the  preservadoo  of  health,  the  core  of  diseases, 
or  the  prolongation  of  life ;  and  mudi  more  is  added  on 
each  or  these  heads,  which  our  limits  compel  us  to  pass 
over.  A  few  observations  on  the  Cosmetic,  Athletic, 
and  Voluptuary  arts  dose  the  diapter. 

In  Chapter  Thbrd  tiiat  portion  of  Human  Philosophy 
whidi  concerns  the  Mina  or  Soul  is  first  divided  mto 
two  parts ;  that  which  treats  of  the  rational  soul,  and 
that  which  treats  of  the  irrational :  and  then  into  other 
two ;  '^  the  one,  that  inquireth  of  the  substance  or  nature 
of  the  soul  or  mind ;  the  other,  that  inquireth  of  the 
faculties  or  functions  thereof."  The  science  of  Divina- 
tion and  the  science  of  Fascination  are  considered  as 
appendices  to  the  science  of  the  Faculties.  Fascination 
is  defined  to  be  the  power  and  action  of  the  imagination 
making  itself  to  be  telt  upon  other  bodies  than  the  body 
of  the  imaginant.  "  Wherein,"  our  author  proceeds, 
**  the  school  of  Paracelsus,  and  the  disciples  of  pretended 
natural  magic,  have  been  intemperate,  as  they  have  ex- 
alted the  power  of  the  imagination  to  be  much  one  with 
the  power  of  miracle-working  faith.  Others,  that  draw 
nearer  to  probability,  calling  to  their  view  the  secret 
passages  or  things,  and  especially  of  the  contagion  that 
passeth  from  body  to  body,  do  conceive  it  should  like- 
wise be  agreeable  to  nature  that  there  should  be  some 
transmissions  and  operations  from  spirit  to  spirit  without 
the  mediation  of  the  senses ;  whence  the  cotve^\\A  \vdwN^ 
grown,  now  almost  made  civil  [popularly  WieN^^,  cil 


ihe  mostcritiE  apirit,  anil  the  Forc«  of  conftdeDce,  end 
like."  In  &e  De  AvgrnetilU  are  sitded,  a«  other 
RDiples,  men  accountFd  unhicky  and  ominous,  and  stro 
of  love  and  of  envy.     The  passage  in 


Iiiciilenl  unio  lliio  is  Ihe  inqairj  how  tu  rait«  and  Coitify  : 
imagrtiHtiDn  :  fur  if  (li«  imagination  fnrlilied  have  power,  ti 
il  ia  materiid  loknov  how  to  r^rtiiy  and  exalt  it  And  h(T 
cDmBi  in  cnKikedl;  aiid  dangrrc>u>ty  a  palliation  of  a  gi 
part  iif  cereminiial  magic.  Foe  it  mav  be  prrteiided  that « 
munifi,  character*,  and  clianiii,  do  work,  not  tiy  any  tadi 
saerBmenlal  contract  with  evil  aplrita,  but  lerTe  only 
tlnaiKtbenllie  iTnaginatlDn  of  liim  thai  uKtIi  it i  aiimageti 
laid  lijr  Ihe  Roman  churcli  to  Hi  the  cogibiliinu,  and  raiie 
ilevalioiii  of  Ihem  that  pray  before  them.  But  for  mine  a_ 
judgmeiiti  if  il  lie  aiimitteil  that  imagination  hatb  power,  ■ 
ihut  ceremnniet  foitify  imagination,  and  that  they  be  tO* 
aiiicerely  and  intentiunaliy  fur  that  putpoK  ;  yet  I  ihonld  h< 
lliem  unlawful,  ai  opposing  to  that  iini  edict  whioii  God  gl 
unio  man,  "  In  iQdole  vuldis  cunieilea  panem  timm,"*  1^^ 
they  propound  those  noble  eSecla,  which  Goit  balli  lent  fhi 
unto  man  to  be  brouKbt  at  the  |)rice  of  labour,  ti  '  "  ' 
by  a  r«w  easy  and  alothful  obHervances. 

Bacon'a  belief  in  the  power  of  Imagination,  which 
here  desernbes,  and  which  ninj  be  re^rded  aa  of  t 
same  nature  with  the  modern  Mesmensm,  is  still  mc 
evident  from  other  porta  of  his  writings,  and  eapeclal 
from  the  Tenth  Century  of  the  Sybm  Sylvarwn.  .' 
there,  it  may  be  remarked,  he  expresses  Do  Bcrupilk 
about  the  lawtlilnesa  of  employing  the 
contrary,  he  throws  out  variocis  suggestii 
ening  end  exalting  it. 

This  Third  Chapter  b  concluded  by  ao .—.-..^ 

which  are  not  in  the  Adtiaicement,  on  two  brancfi 
of  knowledge  described  aa  having  a  reference  piin 
])ally  to  the  faculties  of  the  inferior  or  eenaible  m 
(or  that  which  man  has  in  common  with  the  bratei 
namely,  the  doctrine  of  Voluntary  Motion  and  the  d< 
trine  of  Sense  and  Sensibility,  In  the  treatment  of  I 
Jatter,   there  are  two  very  important  matters,  "Bacon  w 

•  Jn  Ihe  sweat  til  thy  biyw  sbolt  tWu.  eat.  l.\ij  \nei4. 


I  oeives,  thai  have  been  neglected;  tliediflerence  betwe< 

iBense  and  pereeption,  md  tile  ibnn  of  light    Bjr  pe 

eeption,  wnidi  ne  taju  resides  in  almost  all  nattii 

bodies,  he  seems  to  mean  neatly  the  same  thine  that 

niodem  chemistrjr  is  called  dective  affini'hr ;  although  ] 

idao  confounds  with  tiiat  some  of  the  effects  of  gravil 

tion,  of  heat,  and  even  of  ihe  nrindple  of  yegetable  ai 

aniinal  Kfe.    In  r^;ard  to  liffnt,  he  complains  ^t  i 

ladiations  have  been  treated  ot,  but  not  then*  ori^n ;  ai 

llik  and  other  defects  he  traces  to  the  treatment  of  pc 

■pectiYe  as  simpdy  a  brtnch  of  the  mathematics.    By  ti 

;firm  of  light  BiK»n  must  be  understood  to  mean  he 

nearly  what  would  in  common  parlance  be  called  its  natur 

He  wishes  the  inquiry  to  be  eztmided  fh>m  the  mere  efki 

of  light  to  its  ocmstituticm  or  substance — ^to  the  ezamio 

-  tion,  as  he  puts  it,  of  what  it  is  that  is  common  to  ti 

emanations  peroeiyed  by  die  eye  to  proceed  from  tl 

son  and  those  peroeiyed  to  proceed  from  rotten  wood 

die  putrid  scales  of  fish.    Modem  philosophy  has  tum< 

yeiy  little  of  its  attention  to  inyestigations  of  this  latt 

description ;  and  those  who  are  fondest  of  proclaimii 

Bacon  as  the  father  of  modem  physics  are  not  usual 

anxious  to  exhibit  him  as  patronising  such  speculation 

But  they  enter  largely  into  his  system  of  philosophy 

he  has  himself  expounded  it. 

The  FifUi  Book  of  the  De  Augmentis  is  also  extendi 
to  more  than  double  the  space  occupied  by  the  san 
portion  of  the  subject  in  the  Advancement  of  Learnin 
it  consists  of  five  chapters.  This  Fifth  Book  makes  i 
especially  important  part  of  Bacon's  exposition  both 
his  own  system  and  of  his  views  of  the  old  logic. 

He  begins  by  observing  that  the  doctrine  of  t] 
Intellect  of  man  and  that  of  his  Will  are  as  it  were  twi 
by  birth.  For  purity  of  intellectual  light  and  freedom 
will  began  together  and  perished  together.  Nor  is  the 
in  the  whole  universe  of  nature  so  intimate  a  sympatl 
as  that  between  truth  and  goodness.  The  more  shan 
therefore  to  learned  men,  if  for  knowledge  they  b^  \V 
winged  angeh,  but  in  their  desires  like  BeTpeTv\&  ^t« 


90  SACOx's  noma. 

ing  in  the  dust ;  beftring  about  with  them  minds  n  _ 
bVmg,  indeed,  a  mirror,  bul  a  mirror  foully  stained. 
the   [wo  juris  into  which  the  Science  uf  the  Hn 
Mtud   is  commonly  divided,   one,  liogic,  is  con 
with   the   undcnCuidiDg    and    the   reason ;    the 
Ethics,  with  tlie  will,  appetites,  euid  affections. 
pasm^  in  the  X>e  AagmaUig  then  proceeds  nearly  ■ 
the  ^  ■ 


It  ii  Iniedinl  the  imapnatinn  i«an  ageni  0(  '' minciui,'^ 
Uiih  ptDviiiFM,  both  ihr  judicial  and  Ihe  mtniilerial. 
unite  aeiiJelb  uier  to  imagination  hetote  leaion  bare  JDd_^ 
Hod  reaion  Knd«th  over  to  imagination  before  Ihe  decree 
tw  acted:  for  imagination  erer  precedeth  roliinlorj  n 
Saving  that  tbii  .Janii)  of  imagination  bath  difTeriag  I 
Tot  the  face  loworda  reason  lialh  the  print  of  truth,  but 
face  tuwaidi  action  hatli  the  print  of  good;  which  nevi 
let)  are  faces, 

Qual«  decet  esse  «otoiiim.+ 
Neitlier  ia  the  imagination  simply  and  on1j  a  meimnger 
is  invested  widi  or  at  leastwiie  iisurpefh  no  smalt  aufbortty 
iticlf,  betides  the  duty  of  ihe  message.  For  it  wai  well  i 
by  Ariat»Ile,  "That  the  mind  hath  over  the  body  that  a 
mandment.  which  Ihe  lord  bath  over  s  boudnian  ;  but  t 
reason  hath  over  Ihe  imagination  that  commaiidmnit  whid 
magistrate  hath    over  a  free    citiien ;"   wlio  may  cnme  a 

and  religion,  we  raise  our  imagination  above  uur  reaion;  wbi 
ii  Ibe  oause  why  religion  sought  ever  access  to  the  mind  i 
similitudes,  types,  patahlea,  visions,  dreams.  And  again. 
all  persuaaiouB  that  are  wrought  by  eloqnenre,  and  other  ii 
preuiona  of  like  nature,  which  do  {lainl  nnd  iliignise  f' 
appearance  of  Ibiiigs,  the  chief  recomm nidation  unto  n 
from  the  imagination. 

Tlie  part  of  Human  Philosophy,  which  ia  tational,  i 
tnowledgei,  to  Ibe  most  nils,  the  least  delightful,  and  u 


that  knawle<lge 


ihliUy  and  spinusily.    Pur  u  it  wa*  truly  n 
•    *■--^ur^m  atiimi  i"t  so  in  the  naturt 


L 


*  Hetienger. 

t  As  tlie  faces  of  lu 
t  Food  of  the  mind 
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appetite  to  this  fbocL  moat  men  an  of  the  tute  and 
h  of  the  IwaeUtw  in  tn«  dmeft^  that  would  fain  have  re- 
*<  ad  oUas  oarniam,***  and  wore  weary  of  majnaa ;  which, 
,  it  were  celestial,  yet  teemed  len  natritive  and  comfort- 
So  generally  men  taste  well  knowledges  that  are 
ed  in  flesh  and  blood,  ci^il  history,  morality,  policy, 
Ihe  which  men's  affections,  praises,  fbrtunes,  do  torn  and 
iversant ;  but  this  same  **  lumen  siccum  "f  dodi  parch 
fend  most  men*s  watery  and  soft  natures.  But,  to  ipeak 
if  things  as  they  are  in  worth,  rational  knowledges  are 
ys  of  idl  other  arts:  for  as  Aristotle  aaith  apdy  and  ele- 
,  *<  that  &e  hand  is  the  instrument  of  instruments,  and 
nd  is  tiie  foim  of  fonns;'*  so  ^ese  be  truly  said  to  be 
of  arts :  neither  do  they  only  diiect,  but  likewise  confirm 
rengthen ;  even  as  the  habit  of  shooting  doth  not  only 
to  shoot  a  nearer  shoot,  but  also  to  draw  a  stronger  bow. 

3LogicalArt8,  or,  as  they  are  called  hi  the  u^^foonctf- 

the  Arts  Intellectual,  are  declared  to  be  four  in 

3r ;  *'  divided  according  to  the  ends  whereonto  they 

iferred.    For  man's  labour  is  to  invent  that  whicn 

fht  or  propounded ;  or  to  judge  that  which  is  in- 
;  or  to  retain  that  which  is  judged ;  or  to  deliver 
hat  which  is  retained.  So  as  the  arts  must  be  four : 
Inquiry  or  Invention ;  art  of  Examination  or  Judg- 
;  art  of  Custody  or  Memory  ;  and  art  of  Elocution 
adition."  In  the  £>e  AugmerUis  the  expression  in 
last  sentence  is  Aries  RationdUs  (the  Rational 
;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tnat  by  Logic 
I  understands  the  whole  science  of  the  operations 
3  Reason  and  the  Understanding. 
is  in  the  Second  Chapter,  which  treats  of  the  art  of 
ition,  that  the  additions  made  in  the  Latin  work  are 
lost  considerable.  The  commencing  portion  of  the 
isition,  however,  is  translated  with  little  alteration 
the  Ajdvancement  :— 

ention  is  of  two  kinds,  much  differing :  the  one  of  arts 
iieuces ;  and  the  other,  of  speech  and  arguments.  The 
r  of  these  I  do  report  deficient ;  which  seemeth  to  me  to 
*h  a  deficience  as  if,  in  the  making  of  an  inventory  louch- 

*  To  the  flesh-pots.  f  1^  \\^^ 


tLe  estate  of  a  ilefoact,  it  sbould  be  tet  down,  that 

ready  mmey.      For  ai  money  will  fetch  ollatlmn 

EiHe^  BO  tliU  Icnowledge  !■  Ihat  wbich  ilioiild  punshuA 

■        ■  111  like  as  the  Wfflil  India  ha.l  never  Wn  d" 

.    ..    uf  the  maiitier'e  neeiUe  had  uot  been  first  di 

IwuhIi  tlie  one  be  lait  reKionp,  and  the  other  a  iniall 

it  cantiul  bu  found  itraiitta  if  aciencei  be  no  taitber  lIM 

theiitt  itwlf  of  iiiveolion  and  diBcovery  halJi  b 

TluLt  thia  part  orkiiowletlge  is  wanting,  to  my  judgr 
"Ti  plainly  confoied  -,  for  first,  logic  dolh  not  pretsc 
ienoes,  or  the  oiiumi  at  iciencei,  but  pawelh  it  i 
juique  in  luILarte  credendum."'  And  Celiui  acknow 
tgtsvBly,  speaking  of  (he  empirical  oiid  dogmatical  i 

iod  then  after  the  reaioiia  and  caiuea  were  discoursed ; 

«  fira^  found  out,  and  by  light  from  them  the  m . 

t  ititcoiered."  AndPlalo,  in  hiBThenletnB,iialel 

That  partieulara  ore  infinite,  and  the  liijjlier  generalid 

~ ndthat  the  pith  of  all  sciei 


IsLelh  the  ai 


evpry  pal+i 


:tw  inexpert,  i>  in  Ibe 
ricular  knowledge  an 


'  which  diBCDurie  of  tUe  indention*  and  origirtalf  of 
r  them  rather  10  chance  than  to  art,  and  rather  to 
s,  fishes,  serpen!*,  than  to  men. 

Dictamnum  genelrix  Creliea  carpit  ab  Ida, 
Puberibus CBulem  fulilsel  flora  comaiilem 
Purpurea ;  non  lUa  Terii  incognita  caprii 
Gramina,  cum  lergo  vu1ai:re>  hicsere  aagittn.f 
that  it  was  no  marvel,  the  manner  of  antiquity  U 
Bcrale  inienliirs,  tliat  tiie  .^.gyptiani  had  H  tawi 
■  in  their  lerapUi,  but  almost  all  hnite, 


Bnry  iDBii  iitobe  belieied  in  hit  uwn  art. 
But  uDw  the  go<lde9s  mother,  moved  with  grief 
Alid  pierced  with  pity.  Loatens  her  relief; 
.A  tiianch  af  healing  ditlajiy  she  bniughl, 
Wbich  in  the  Ctelun  fields  wilh  care  she  sought : 
Rough  ii  the  stem,  which  wotJly  leaves  surround ; 
The  leavea  wilh  flowers,  the  flowen  with  purple  crm 
Well  kuown  to  wounded  goate ;  a  sure  relief    ^^ 
""    "       the  pointed  rtoe\j  bhA  ease  ft«  sn^^^B 


Anil,  if  yuu  iiVt  betUr  tbr  tradition  nf  ih«  <9i*r.i>ni,  mhI 
•*«iitit  Ihe  fliM  intealioiit  to  mm,  )*l  ;vu  will  ntlirr  twint* 
tbal  Piumtlhcui  tinl  itiuck  llw  fliul^  uid  uwnallol  M  IM 
■puk.  ibuj  ibat  Khini  he  finl  itnick  the  fliiili  h*  aiiiKMil  lb* 
ipuk.  Mid  tbenlore  we  wet  Ihe  Wsl  liultan  I*t>iniMhtii(  bad 
DO  iDtetUgcuc*  wilh  llw  European,  becawe  uf  itw  ttitutm  «!lfa 
ifacm  of  9ml  ibal  gai  e  lb«  fint  occaiiuu.  Ss  u  it  >luulil 
thai  hilbmo  meiiareiathn  bebolJeutoa  wild  goat  furoirgn/, 

)JiyHC,ar  lo  the  pal-lid  that  Be«  open  liir  anilW/.  W  ipiMnUy 
U  (di«n«e  or  aiijlhiog  cW,  than  In  logic,  Ibr  tb*  iDTtnllon  nf 

Pld  *cietic«.    Neither  ii  the  tijnu  uf  inmition  which 
docribetli  much  otbd' : 


PauUiitn.t 


inilerit  Krtii 


Vat  if  you  obterve  the  wordi  well,  it  i*  no  olliet  malboi]  (btn 
tiut  which  biute  lieattt  aie  cajiahU  uf,  alxl  du  pat  in  um  t 
«bich  ii  a.  perpetual  iiiluidiiiit  ur  plK«tlili>g  aume  iu»  'hiug, 
urged  and  imposed  lif  an  abwilule  uweuilv  of  Duuii)rvi>li<tii  u( 
l>eii.([ :  fur  au  Cicero  Hilh  very  Iruly.  "  VtM  <illl  rti  dvililua 
el  iistunim  et  aiUm  luiie  tiiicil.  "I     And  tlieielbl*  U  U  li« 


■  They  wunhip  (Jodt  of  every  tnoiiilmui  •lirt[ia, 
Tlx  hull,  tlie  dug,  the  iLia,  atid  the  upe; 
And  Ml  tlieiehumd  dellin  abuvn 
The  loYely  progeny  of  mighty  JuTih 

t  Thai  old  Kxperietice  pondering  an  III  ilOTi 
And  turning  all  iii  ireawfe*  o'er  and  o'er, 
By  )1ow  dcgreei  ahould  gain  Invenlign'i  pitii 

~  *   d  work  ill  way  lu  new  and  wondium  ui. 
Xxperience  and  prictlte,  devolad  to  one  «ul]j«o 


is  \ikeniu  laid  "t  l>eastL  "Quia  pgtttaco  docuic  rai 
ipt  f  Whn  taugbt  th?  taren  in  a  dioushtto  thrairpCbt 
ua  hullow  iiee,  wfiertitie  e«pi»d  water,  thatlhewaletini 
■  M  aa  alie  might  come  to  il  1  Who  taught  the  bte  to  I 
vngh  auch  a  nut  lea  of  rtir,  and  to  Bud  the  way  fnan  k  I 
flower u  great  waj  oa;  In  hcrhive!  Wbo  taught  Ihe ■! 
e  cVBry  grain  of  com  that  «lie  bmielh  in  her  hill,  Lol 
juld  take  root  and  grow  t  Add  tlieii  the  word    '  "      ' 

lich  importeth  the 
im," J  whieli  iuiporlelh  ihe 

!  were,  even  anion;^t  the  ^jplimu'  gods ;  there 
n  to  Ihe  faculty  of  reason,  and  nothing  to  die  duly  of  011,1 


demonstrated  by  that  form  of  induction  which  t 
logic  propounds,  "  and,"  it  is  added  in  the  AdeoBt 
"  which  seemeth  familiar  with  Plato."  This  form  of  I 
duction,  "  whereby  the  principles  of  scienci 
pretended  to  be  invented,  nnd  so  the  middle  nropoaTlii 
by  derivBtiono  from  the  principles,"  is  declared  to 
"utterly  vicious  and  incompetent,"  "  For,"  it  isad''-^ 
•'  to  conclude  upon  an  Enumeration  of  particulars,  i 
out  instance  contradictory,  is  no  conclusion,  but  ■  ix 
jecture  ;  for  who  can  assure,  in  many  subjecU,  nf 
those  particulars  which  appear  of  a  side,  that  there 
not  other  on  the  contrary  side  which  apjiear  not?" 
boa  been  already  explained.  Bacon  entirely  mistoi^ 
nature  of  the  old  lopcal  deduction,  in  whicn  (as 
other  Ibrm  of  syllogism)  the  conclusion  wa*  perTet 
commensurate  with  the  premisses,  and  in  which  the  e 
merotion  of  particulars,  being'  complete  for  ils  piirpa 
neither  required  nor  could  admit  the  introduction  oft 
tradictory  instances.  It  is  only  in  his  own  so  callrd 
duction  iSal  the  conclusion  is  of  the  nature  of  aconjecti 
Exactly  the  reverse  of  what  he  aaierts  of  the  two  is 
truth  ;  it  is  the  Baconian  Induction  that  concludea  [ 


ho  (aught  in  "good-morniw 

■  to  Ihe  parrot  ?     P 

,."Hnnger.the™a.Wrofart 

and  bealower  of  geni 

f  To  work  out. 

\  Bj  alow  degteei. 
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eandudU  preeario) ;  ihe  Arittotdian  alwtjt 
leoetsaril/  (etmcbtdit  neceaumo), 
\M  i^ace,  Bacon  contends  that,  even  if  aonie 
indpies  majr  be  rightlr  eatablianed  by  tbe  in* 
the  old  log^,  yet  inferior  azioma  cannot  be 
ad  safely  deduced  from  them  by  the  svllogiamy 
the  phyncal  sdences.  ''  It  is  truei  he  goes 
in  sdences  popular,  as  moralities,  lawS|  and 
yea,  and  dinnity,  because  it  pleaaeth  God  to 
elf  to  the  capacity  df  die  amptesty-^that  ibnn 
use ;  and  in  natural  philoao^y  Iikewiae,  by 
Tunent  or  satisfiictory  reason — 91100  aitmuim 
•s  effoeia  est  [which  wins  assent,  but  worics  no 
if  the  mind] ;  but  the  subtilly  of  nature  and 
will  not  be  enchuned  in  those  bonds."  So 
adds  in  the  2^  Avt/mmUig^  the  syllogisffl 
ling  here,  nothing  will  serve  except  the  true 
led  induction,  for  establishing  either  genieral 
or  inferior  propositions.  Then  he  repeats, 
the  same  words,  what  we  have  already  had 
•  quote  from  the  DUtrilnUio,  or  Plan,  of  the 
971,  about  propositions  consisting  of  words,  and 
^  but  the  counters  or  marks  of  popular  no- 
ings.  And  he  winds  up  the  paragraph  with 
illustration :  referring  to  the  denial  oy  many  of 
t  philosophers  of  any  certainty  of  knowledge 
icnsion,  and  the  opinion  held  by  them  *'  that 
Kigc  of  man  extended  only  to  appearances  and 
38,*'  he  observes,  that,  msteaa  of  charging 
upon  the  senses,  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  they 
ave  charged  it  upon  the  manner  of  collecting 
ding  ujx>n  the  reports  of  the  senses  :  '*  this, ' 
I  speak  not  to  disable  [that  is,  to  depreciate] 
of  man,  but  to  stir  it  up  to  seek  help ;  for  no 
ie  never  so  cunning  or  practised,  can  make  a 
e  or  perfect  circle  by  steadiness  of  hand,  which 
;ily  done  by  help  of  a  ruler  or  compass." 
Advancement  of  Learning^  the  subject  is  now  .- 
1  these  "words : — "  This  part  of  ItvNeii^xwv  «wbl- 
?  Invention  of  Sciences,  1  purpoae^  \l  CaQ^L 
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give  me  leave,  hereafter  to  propound,  having  digested 
into  two  parts  ;  whereof  the  one  I  Icnti  Eiperim 
Literata.  and  the  other  Interprelatio  Naturae ;  1 
fonncr  being  but  a  degree  and  rudiment  of  the  UU 
But  I  vFill  not  dwell  toa  lon^,  nor  speali  too  great  U] 
a  promise."  In  the  Oe  Auffmmilis,  written,  or  at  le 
published,  aeveatecn  years  later,  and  after  the  14 
Organiim  had  appeared,  wu  have  instead,  imtned 
after  the  sentence  about  the  ruler  and  compass,  a.  si 
ment  to  the  following-  effect :— "  This  is  that  very  6a 
liich  we  are  engaged  with,  and  endeavouring;  with 
Iblo  pains  to  bring  about ;  namely  that  the  inind  o 
rt  be  made  equal  to  nature  ;  and  that  there  may 
found  some  art  of  discovery  and  direction,  which  n 
disclose  other  arts,  with  their  axioms  and  operations,  a 
plaee  them  before  our  cjes."  This  Art  of  Diaeoveiy, 
Indication,  we  are  further  informed,  has  two  part 
for  Discovery  proceeds  either  from  cipcrimetiti  toexpi 
ments,  or  from  eiperimenis  to  axioms,  which  may  a^ 
point  outnew  experiments.  Itistheformerof  these  t 
kinds  of  Discovery  or  Invention  that  Bacon  calls  .Kg 
rkntia  Ziterata,  that  is,  Experience  learnedly  o 
tifioally  ronducted :  the  latter  he  calls  IrUerprela 
Nalnrae,  live  Novum  Organum  (the  Interpretation 
Nature,  or  New  Instrument).  The  former,  moreo 
he  considers  to  be  not  so  much  an  art,  properly  soca 
or  part  of  pbiloeopby,  as  a  cert^n  species  o?  sagB( 
whence  he  sometimes  designates  it  the  Chaco  of 
(  Venatio  Ptutis),  in  ttllusion  to  the  notion  of  that  di 
nity  being  the  representative  of  universal  nalm-«." 
he  goes  on,  as  there  ore  three  ways  in  whieh 
_  JIUQ'  walk ;  by  gropiuK  in  the  dark  ;  or  by  being  led 
— ■'--r  person,  when  he  can  sec  but  imperfectly  if 

See  vol.  I.  pp.  97—140, 

Not,  hgwever,  DeceB«Arily  or  probably,  from  bnbg  "  ■ 
lied"  (aiWatihiU  it),  ot  "ilim^lKliled  "  (a*  it  ii  g 
Dj  Siiaw).  Tljo  Latin  is  "  ipie  parum  yiasni"  (he  ha 
seeiag  little)  it  may  be  from  the  obicuritj  of  llie  uImb. 
eyes  may  lie  aa  good  as  those  of  liis  guide ;  but  the  lalt 
AaiiJuir  with  the  road,  wliich  he  is  not. 


'hj  directing  hia  stppe  for  bimself  with  the  nssislauM  of 
!■  light ;  so  ns;  eiperimenls  be  made  either  without 
■Dj  method  at  sll ;  or  accordiug  to  a  cerl^n  direction 
■nd  order;  or  finally,  in  tbe  full  tight  of  philosoiihy. 
The  direction  and  onlcr  is  what  is  to  be  uQauritood  liy 
the  Experientia  Lilerata ;  the  light  must  be  sought  tram 
the  NormB  Orgamim. 

The  rest  of  the  Chapter  a  occupied  with  the  e; 
plificatjon  and  illustration  of  this  art  of  Scientifie  Experi- 
menting; which  is  stated  to  proceed  priod pally  cither 
by  TanaUon  of  the  eiperiment;  or  hy  its  production 
(that  is,  its  repetition  or  conlinuation)  ;  or  by  its  trtns- 
lation  or  transference  (rroin  nature  or  accident  to  art,  Di 
froiD  one  art  lo  another,  or  from  a  part  of  an  art  to  t 
different  part  of  the  same  art) ;  or  by  its  inversion  ;  or  by 
its  compulsion  (that  is,  its  being  carried  out  to  the  anni- 
hilation or  privation  of  the  natural  virtue  or  power  which 
it  is  its  purpose  to  lest) ;  or  by  its  application ;  or  by  it 
copulation  or  conjunction  with  other  expurinicnlB  ;  oi 
linally,  by  chance  ci  peri  men  ling  {pa-  sorfiu  e^rparimmti). 
peciraen  we  will  give  wliat  is  said  upou  the  Varia- 
eiperinicnls,  adopting  Shaw's  tmntlutioii,  which 
IS  Here  sufficiently  a 

Eiperimenls  aie  rarird  Stil  in  tlie  subject ;  u  wb*n  a  well  i 
knovn  experiment,  Iwviiig  ruted  in  one  wrtaili  (ubslono*,  II 
tried  inanothei  of  ihelikt  kind:  thus  Ilie  making  uf  pap<>  U 
hitherto  confined  lo  linen,  and  not  applied  to  aillc,  Uul«M 
fUDongthe  Cbineie;  nor  to  luLir-itiifIa  anil  eamlileli;  nor  la 
cotton  auci  ekuia  :  though  thfK  three  actm  to  be  more  Uiiflt  Air 
ttie  purpuK,  and  lo  ihould  be  tried  in  milture,  rutbrr  than 
■epaiate.  Again,  engrailing  is  )>ractiKil  in  ^it  tree*,  but 
tately  in  wild  ones;  jel  an  elm  grafted  upon  Ml  elm.  la  taid 
to  produce  great  foliage  for  ibade^  Ituiliun  likcwiic  in  ntxren 
is  very  nue,  tliuugb  iiuw  dn;  experiment  beeiiii  to  ^M•  niiute 
upon  musk-ruKS;  nbicb  are  lucoHinilly  itidniilated  Upun 
common  oueg.     We  olau  tiUce  the  varinliou  ini  tlie  tide  ol 

tlis  thing,  among  tiie  v.—--" ■■■  •' "~      ■"■■- —  • 

If  i  «)ii  giaAed  upou  tiie 


~ov    better,  llii 


^  here  luUlituted  fui  tUe  trunk,  au  lU  Id  make  a  ki 

lio>.  iulltetootT 
An  expFiimciit  may  be  v&ried  in  (lie  efficieiiL  Hiq^  ■ 
nin't  raja  aiE  to  coiitiacleit  bf  a.  buniing-glui,  aDil  liin|ti 
Ii>  axicli  a  degree,  m  to  Hre  any  cunibualttle  matlo' :  nui; 
the  rajs  of  die  mooii,  b;  llie  laait  meon^  be  actuabMl  to 
small  degree  ot  waimlU :  h  aa  lo  sbuw  wbetber  tB  t) 
veiity  buUie»  nre  pirlpiUiallj  Jiotf  and  aa  lumiuoua  bca 
fbiit  uicreafted  by  gtaaea  ;  may  not  opake  beaU,  ai  ofi 
oiiit  metala,  beTore  iguitwti,  lie  increased  likeirue  f  or  i» 
not  aame  pruportiun  of  ligbt  ben  also)  amber  and  jet,  al 
attract  ttrawij  whence  qiifliy  if  tbey  will  oat  do  thfl 
wlien  wanned  al  tbe  lire  f 

All  eic[irrinieut  may  be  varied  in  qiiaiitil 
great  care  i>  required,  at  being  suliject  1»  var 
men  imagine,  (bat  oiion  increasing  llie  quaotily,  the  ' 
slioiild  increase  proporliniiably  :  and  tliia  Iber  coniBUinl] 
liilale  an  a  mathematical  cerlunty,  and  jet  it  is  nRraT;^ 
SupfK»e  a  leaden  ball,  of  a  |H>und  wnglil,  let  fall  n 
iierple,  reaclie*  (be  earth  in  len  Kcondi ;  will  a  ball  I 
piuuda,  wlieie  the  power  uF  ualuial  motiuit,  aa  ih^  B 
ihuulil  be  double,  reachea  it  in  firel  No:  they  iril 
almost  in  equal  timea;  aiid  not  be  al:celera(<^d  aceoi. 
qiidiitiiy.  Suppose  a  iliachm  nf  sulphur  would  flux  ) 
pound  of  Bleel  1  will  therefure  an  Dunce  of  sulphur 
puinida  uf  steel  ?  It  is  nu  coneequence:  for  tbe  Mi 
of  tbe  mailer  in  (be  patient  ia  more  increaseil  by  quantity 
the  activity  uf  die  agent.  Uealdei,  lou  much,  as  veil 
little,  maj'  fruiliale  the  effect :  tliu)  in  amelting  ami  n 
of  metals,  it  is  a  common  emir  to  increiue  the  beat  of  1l 
iiace,  or  llw  ouniitily  of  the  flux ;  but,  if  tbese  eioeed  i 
pm)iurtioii,  ifiey  prejudice  llie  operation :  beoaim  tiy 
force  and  cormsiveuea  tliey  (urn  much  of  the  pun  aittti 
fumes,  and  carry  it  oCT;  whence  tbeie  enauee,  not  oaly 
in  the  metal,  but  Ibe  lemaiiiiiig  man  become*  ni 
anil  intractable-  Men  should  tlierefoie  remember 
bonse-wife  Wa>  deceived,  wbo  eigiected  llist  by  doublin 
feed,  her  lien  should  lay  two  eggs  a  day ;  but  Ihe  .' 
fat,  and  laid  none.  It  ia  abaolutely  iiniafe  (o  rely  u^  . 
TLtilural  experiment,  before  pruof  be  made  of  it,  botb  Bi 
And  a  larger  quantity. 

The  Chapter  concludes  thus,  as  if  the  J 
amtim  liud  been  yel  to  be  -HntXea      "  " 
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Womm  Orfftmum  we  aaj  nothing,  nor  do  we  here  give 
juy  Ibretmte  thereof;  inaflnmcfa  as,  seeing  that  it  is  of 
jll  the  things  we  have  taken  in  hoid  the  greatest,  it  is 
Ijor  intention  to  make  it  the  subject  of  an  entire  work,  if 
ke  Divine  iavoor  shall  permit" 

The  Third  Chapter  enters  upon  the  subject  of  the  In- 
IBiition  of  Aigoments ;  which,  nowever,  it  is  remarked, 
'Is  not  pioperly  an  invention ;  for  to  invent  is  to  dis- 
pwer  that  we  know  not,  and  not  to  recover  or  resummon 
knt  which  we  already  know ;  and  the  use  of  tiiis  inven- 
tion is  no  otho",  but,  out  of  the  knowledge  whereof  our 
nind  is  ahready  possessed,  to  draw  forth  or  call  before 
IS  that  which  may  be  pertinent  to  the  purpose  which  we 
take  into  our  consideration.  So  as,  to  iqpeak  truly,  it  is 
M>  invention,  but  a  remembrance  or  suggestion,  with  an 
application."  Its  parts  are  stated  to  be  two ;  Fromptuary 
0d  Topk ;  the  latter  of  which  is  divided  into  General  - 
■ad  Ftfticolar ;  and  an  example  is  given  of  Topic  Far- 
llcalar  in  an  enumeration  of  articles  or  heads  of  Inquiry 
on  the  subject  of  Gravity  and  Levity  in  natural  philo- 
soj^y. 

Chapter  Fourth  is  devoted  to  the  Art  of  Judging. 
It  is  considerably  altered  in  the  De  Augmentis.  Con- 
clusions are  stated  to  be  come  to  either  by  Induction  or 
by  Sjrllogism.  As  for  the  Old  Induction,  it  is  rejected 
as  vicious ;  and  the  subject  of  Legitimate  Induction,  as  it 
b  designated,  is  remitted  to  the  Novum  Organum.  The 
art  of  Judging  by  Syllogism,  again,  is  declared  to  be  no- 
thing but  the  reduction  of  propositions  to  principles  by 
middle  terms ;  the  principles  being  understooa  to  be 
universally  assented  to  and  therefore  to  be  exempted 
from  question.  The  Art  of  Judgment  is  then  divided 
into  Analytics  and  the  doctrine  of  Elenchs  or  Redar- 
gutions  (that  is,  refutations).  Of  these  last  there 
are  enumerated  three  species ; — Elenchs  of  Sophisms, 
Elenchs  of  Interpretation  (Ermemae)^  and  Elenchs  of 
Images  or  Idols.  The  last  only,  as  connected  with 
the  profoundest  fallacies,  are  treated  of  at  length  ;  and  a 
sketch  i#  given  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Idola,  Tiibu^ 
(Imi^ges  of  the  Race),  arising  from  the  naXure  o^  >^« 


Re' 
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icral  human  mind;  th^.  IrMa  Speeta  (TmB^M 

ri)  ariElnfj  from  the  peculiar  menla)  chanu.'ter  o 

indWidual ;   and   Idola  Fori  (Imagi?3    of  the   Mc 

Ii)ai>D),  arisinft  out  of  words  and  nsnies  :  which  ii 
'iilly  detailed  in  the  Novum  Orpanum.  The  Idola  71 
{lmi4te»oftheTh«itre),s|)ringinp;froincrroneoi»th 
and  jihilosophies.  are  merely  mentioned,  as  admiT' 
l>r>hg  ohjiwted  to.  The  aubslanee  of  all  this  a  ^^ 
Iho  AdvaacemenC  of  Learning,  although  the  dill 
claJWiw  of  Jdola  have  not  there  the  quaint  nanii 
which  lh«y  are  distlnguigEied  here  and  in  the  Notm 
gaaiim.  Even  in  the  Advancement,  however,  wha 
culled  "  IbIib  appearanoea  "  in  the  teit,  are  called  " 
aninil  "  in  the  margin. 
-    Tho  Fiflh  and  laet  Chapter  of  this  Fifth  Bookfi 


lh«  art  of  Preserving  or  Retaining  Knowledge 
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nearly  to  the  same  eftbct  in  the  De  Avgiaentv 
)  Advancement,  though  somewhat  extended.  Th 
tif  Uptcntioii  is  divided  into  the  doctrine  of  the  A 
Memory  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Memory  itself.  A 
iilMPi'VHlions  aro  made  upon  collections  or  digests  of 
nion-places,  and  upon  systems  of  artificial  memoir. 

ihjrct  of  the  Sixth  Book  is  what  the  i 
tin  the  Art  of  Tradition,  or  the  Tmdifive  Art, 
by  which  wo  express  or  transfer  our  knowlw 
■I.    Thn  discussion  is  lengthened  in  the  Sa 
mentis  to  about  four  limea  its  eitent  f    ■■-  -    '  -■ 
— parllv,  ns  wo  shall  find,  by   the 


^Htjn  the  First,  tho  Tradtiive  Art  is  distributed  ii 

^^■etrines  vr  sciences  of  the  Organ  of  discourse,  of  th« 
^^^bd  of  discourse,  aad  of  iJie  Illustration  or  Adommi 
^^feoDorse,  Thefirst  comprehends  the  doctrineof  the 
or  Marka  of  thin^,  and  Ihe  doctrine  of  Grammar, 
gards  both  speaking  and  writing'.  Notes  o  ""  ' 
gjthjr  natiirfuly  suitable  and  slgni^cant,  d 
.    «._    .^  kind  are  hvciog\yp\ncs  uu^j 
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Rtter,  what  Baoon  caHs  real  dianeten,  whidl  he 
»  as  bdng  chanctsera  which  eipreaB,  not  letten  <n> 
I,  but  thii^  and  notions,  but  yet  as  distingniafaed 
hierogljmiics  h^  having  m  them  nothing  eairi>Ie- 
al,  aim  Deing  in  themselves  altogetfier  sard  or 
Tessive,  as  much  as  the  letten  of  the  sUphabet,  the 
m^  attadied  to  them  being  simp]  j  the  arbitnny 
dtion  of  custom  or  tadt  agreement.  Giammar, 
, — *'  whereof/'  he  says,  *'the  use  inamothertongue 
all,  in  a  formgn  tongiie  more,  but  most  in  sudi 
pa  tongues  as  have  ceased  to  be  vulsar  toii|uflB,  and 
limed  only  to  learned  tongues,*'— 3ie  dividea  faito 
ary  and  Philosophical ;  meanmg  fay  the  former  the 
imar  of  particular  languages;  by  the  latter,  the  doc- 
of  the  analogy,  not  of  words  to  one  another,  but 
»rds  to  things,  or  to  reason.  Bacon's  Phikso^ical 
unar,  however,  would  scarcely  appear  to  be  the  same 
that  is  now  understood  by  Philosophical  or  General 
imar,  which  aims  at  investigating  the  rationale  of 
»sions  and  grammatical  forms  by  the  reduction  of 

diversities  to  certain  common  principles.  He 
3,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  his  somewhat  im- 
ct  and  unsatisfactory  exposition,  to  have  contem- 
1  rather  the  tracing  of  the  peculiarities  of  different 
lages  to  corresponding  peculiarities  of  national  cha- 
r.  To  Grammar  is  considered  to  belong  every  thing 
ng  to  the  sound,  the  measure,  and  the  accent  of 
3,  and  to  so  much  of  poetry  as  lies  in  the  verse. 
y  under  the  head  of  writing  is  noticed  the  subject  of 
ers,  or  secret  writing ;  and  here  Bacon  gives  an 
int  of  a  cipher  of  his  own  invention ;  devised  by 

he  says,  when  he  was  a  young  man  at  Paris ;  and 

he  adds,  appearing  to  him  worthy  of  being  pre- 

d,  seeing  that  it  possesses  the  quality  of  the  cipher 

e  highest  degree,  namely  that  all  things  may  with 

signified  in  all  forms  (omnia />^  omnia),  subject 

other  disadvantage  except  that  the  writing  involved 

ly  one-fifth  of  that  in  which  it  is  involved — in  other 

8,  that  the  cipher  is  five  times  as  cambTOU&  ^  VVv!& 

L.  II.  T 


In  the  Second  Chapter,  w^^** 
trine  of  Method,  there  is  not  muchadaed  to 
disquisition  in  the  Advancement.  Method,  i 
iscommonly  treated  of  asajjart  of  Logic;  and 
of  Rhetoric,  under  tlie  name  of  Dispoiilit 
4nent)  ;  but  it  seems  to  deserve  to  be  m 
by  itself,  which  may  be  designated  the  Wise 
dential  Part,  of  the  Traditive  Art  (Prudeu 
tivoe).  The  following  passage  in  the  Ad 
aomevrbat  extended  in  the  He  AugrBotlia  :- 

Neither  ia  the  method  or  the  nnfure  of  the 
Iciial  only  lo  the  use  of  knowledge,  but  likewia 
gKuion  or  knonledge :  for  since  the  labour  an 
man  cannot  attain  tn  pecfection  o(  Imnwledge,  i 
tbe  traditiiR)  i>  that  which  inapireth  tha  fclicit;  a 
uid  proceeding.  And  llierefoie  the  meat  ice' 
method  is  o!  method  referred  to  uie,  and  met 
piogieuion  i  whereuf  the  one  may  be  termed 


The  lat! . 
For,  a>  knowledges 


eijf  seemethlobe" 
w  deUverei 


adesertael 


e  delivi 


and  Ihe  n 

that  deliierelh  kuawlcdge  deairelh  (d  deliver  it  i 
iD»y  be  beat  believed,  anil  nut  as  may  be  best  e 
he  that  teceivetli  knowledge  deeirelh  ratber  pre* 
than  expectant  inquiry  ;  and  bo  ratber  not  tn  e 
to  err  :  gloty  making  ibe  aothiir  not  lo  lay  open 
(ind  aloth  nukiug  tlie  diaciple  not  to  know  hit  at 
But  kuawiedge  that  ii  cielivered  as  a.  thread 
ought  to  l>e  delivered  and  intimated,  if  it  ware 

knowledge  induced.  But  in  this  same  aiilici) 
vented  knowledge  no  man  knoweth  liaw  he  cam 
ledge  which  lie  bath  obtained.     But  yet,  nev 


oundationa  or  hia  Icnonledg?  rtnd  coaunl;  and  wi 
it  ii]ta  analher,  at  it  grew  in  hii  owd  mind.  For  il 
iledgn  u  it  ii  in  pliLtita  ;  if  yqu  mrim  to  uk  tbe 
no  mattep  for  the  tools ;  but  if  you  mean  to  remoye 
ttieii  il  is  more  aiiiired  to  rest  upon  looU  than  alipii 
very  of  kiionledg^  ag  it  ie  now  uied,  ii  oi  of  fair 
reet  without  the  toow— good  for  Iho  earpenlet,  bat 
planter.  But  if  jnn  will  haya  iciencej  giow,  it  i« 
for  the  ihaft  or  body  of  the  Ipw,  so  you  look  well 
ng  up  of  ihe  mot«  :  of  which  kind  of  deSivfry  the 
the  matbematica,  in  that  BuLject,  hath  Nimo  thudoiT. 

cnuinc  method.  Bacon  adds,  be  docs  Dot  find 
Brally  either  in  use,  or  sought  after.  In  tbc 
neiU  he  calls  it,  in  &  marginal  note,  Met/iodus 
live  ad  Filios  Scientiarvm  (the  True  Method,  or 
le  Sons  of  Science) ;  in  the  De  Augtneiitis  it  ia 
iiitly  termed  the  Tradition  of  the  liauiji,  or  the 
'or  the  Sous  (TVodtlio  LampaiUa,  live  Melho- 

lie  observations  that  follow  upon  other  diversities 
il,  it  will  bi)  sufficient  to  select  a.  paragraph  or 
le  following  'a  nearly  the  same  in  (he  Latin  aa 
iglish  :— 

■  divenily  of  method,  whereoF  the  comeqaence  il 
e  delivery  of  knowledge  in  aphorinns,Dr  in  methods; 
e  may  observe  that  it  balh  been  loo  much  taken  inlo 
it  of  a  few  Biionu  or  objervatioos  upon  any  mbject 
i  lolemn  and  formal  art,  filling  it  with  aotne  dU- 

melhod :  but  the  writing  in  aphorinna  hath  many 
virtues,  wheielo  the   writing  in   method  dolh  not 

I,  it  trieth  the  writer,  whether  he  be  superflcial  or 
aphoriams,  except  they  ahould  be  ridiculous,  cannot 
ut  of  the  pilb  and  heart  of  acieiices ;  for  dlacouiw 

Mniiexion  and  order  it  cut  off;  deacriptiona  of  piae- 
It  off;  so  there  remaitieth  nothing  to  fill  the  sphiH 
wroe  good  quantity  of  otnervalion  :  and  tbeirfiiTO  thj 
ufflee,  nor  in  reason  will  attempt  to  wiile  k^OonniA, 
;  u  Kuad  and  j^rounded.     But  in  ine\.\tQ&«, 


Tsatum  de  m«! 
a  mnn  aLoII  malie  a 


nipri> 


ehow  of  an  art  which,  if  it 
iliBJoiDled,  Aould  come  <o  little.  Secondly,  methodj  an 
fit  to  will  c<iiiicut  or  belief,  but  leia  Gt  tu  point  to  aclioi 
the;  carrj  a  kiud  uf  ddmoiitlratiuii  in  orb  or  circle,  an 
tlluDiiiiating  atiofher,  uid  (iKrefure  ntiify ;  but  pailic 
being  diipened,  du  beat  agree  witli  dispened  directiont. 
laally,  aplioriima,  repreKnIiiig  a  knowledge  broken,  do 
men  tu  inquire  fattlier  ;  wbereai  metliodi,  carrying  ttie 
of  a  total,  do  secure  men,  at  if  they  were  at  fortbeat. 

This  last  view  was  a  favourite  with  Bacon.  "  I 
heard  his  lordship  say  also,''  writes  Rawlej',  in  fab 
face  to  the  Sylva  St/lvarum,  "  that  one  great  rvason 
he  would  not  put  these  particulars  [the  liicts  coH 
in  that  work]  into  any  ciact  method  (though  he 
looketh  attentively  into  them  ehall  find  thnt  d)cy 
a  secret  order)  was  because  he  conceived  that  other 
would  now  think  that  they  could  do  the  like,  and 
on  with  a  further  collection ;  which,  if  the  method 
heen  exact,  many  would  have  despaired  to  attai 
imitation." 

The  Third  Chapter  U  devoted  to  the  mbject    of 


the  doctrine  of  the  Illustration  end  Adorn 
and  the  additiooa  in  the  De  Avg. 

.._ _   nearly  ten  times  its  length  in  the  oi 

English  treatise.    The  beginning,  faowet 


of  DiK 


Now  we  deecend  lo  Ilia>  part  wliich  concemelh  the  ill 
loll  of  Irailillun,  cnrnpcehemled  in  that  icience  which  W 
theloric,  i»  art  of  eloquence ;  a  acience  excellent,  and  i 
utt]y  well  laboured.  For  although  in  Inie  value  it  u  III 
EwudoDi,  (aa  it  ia  aaiil  by  God  to  Moses,  wlieu  he  di( 
i^f  for  want  of  tbia  raculty,  "  Abtdd  sliall  be  thy  ipi 
{  flion  ahalt  h«tohim  m  God,"j  yet  witli  people  il 
re  mighty:  for  so  Solomon  aaitb,  "Sapieni  corae  8p 


idtntf  Md  dideis  doqnio  nurfora  reperiet  ;***  ngnifying 
fbundiMH  of  wiadom  will  help  a  man  to  a  name  or 
OD,  but  that  it  iielo^nanee  that  prerailetii  in  an  aetire 
d  10  as  totfae  labonnng  of  it,  the  emolation  of  Aratotle 
rbetorieians  of  his  time,  and  the  experience  of  CIcanH 
le  them  in  thdr  works  of  rhetories  exceed  themselreB. 
le  exceUenoy  of  examples  of  eloquence  in  the  orations 
wthenes  and  Cicero,  added  to  the  perfection  of  &e 
of  eloquence,  hath  doubled  the  jwogressiou  in  this  art; 
eibre  me  di^iencies  which  I  shall  note  will  rather  be 
collections^  which  may  as  handmaids  attend  the  art, 
'he  rules  or  use  of  the  art  itself, 
thstsnding,  to  sthr  the  earth  a  litHe  about  tiie  looCi  of 
Qce,  as  we  have  done  of  the  rest ;  the  duty  and  office 
Dric  is  to  apply  reason  to  imagination  fw  the  better 
of  the  will.  For  we  see  reason  is  disturbed  in  the 
vatkn  thereof  by  three  means:  by  illaqueation  or 
which  pertains  to  logic ;  by  imagination  or  impres- 
ich  pertains  to  rhetoric ;  and  by  passion  or  tJ^man, 
irtains  to  morality.  And  as,  in  negotiation  with  others, 
i  wrought  by  cunning,  by  importunity,  and  by  vehe- 
so,  in  this  negotiation  within  oursdves,  men  are  un- 
d  by  inconsequences,  solicited  and  importuned  by 
ons  or  observations,  and  transported  by  passions, 
is  the  nature  of  man  so  unfortunately  built  as  that 
irers  and  arts  should  have  force  to  disturb  reason,  and 
itablish  and  advance  it :  for  the  end  of  logic  is  to  teach 
>f  argument  to  secure  reason  and  not  to  entrap  it ;  the 
Dorality  is  to  procure  the  affections  to  obey  reason,  and 
ivade  it ;  the  end  of  Rhetoric  is  to  fill  the  imagination, 
d  reason,  and  not  to  oppress  it :  for  these  abuses  of  arts 
but  "  ex  obliquo,''t  for  caution, 
herefore  it  was  great  injustice  in  Plato,  though  spring- 
if  a  just  hatred  of  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time,  to  esteem 
oric  but  as  a  voluptuary  art,  resembling  it  to  cookery 
I  mar  wholesome  meats,  and  help  wiwholesome  by 
of  sauces  to  the  pleasure  of  the  taste.  For  we  see  that 
is  much  more  conversant  in  adorning  that  which  is 
ui  in  colouring  that  which  is  evil ;  for  there  is  no  man 


e  wise  in  heart  shall  be  called  prudent;  but  the  %m(^1 

a  riiall  attain  greater  things. 

IdeatalJjr, 


bill  ipeaketh  muw  lionfslly  thsD  lie  can  do  or  thiij);:  ai 
wu  eicelldullj  noted  Ly  Thuc:ydiU«a  )i>  ClMin.  thdt  bee 
lie  uinl  In  hold  on  Ihe  tail  (Ide  in  cHuaes  of  ntato,  Iheri 
lie  WHA  ever  inx'eiglinig  aj^init  flluqueiice  and  good  am< 
knowing  Lhat  lq  ama  can  apaalc  Tair  of  coann  eocdid 
baie.  Aud  tberefoic,  bi  Plaro  laid  elegantly,  "  Tliat  Vii 
ifaiie  could  he  teent  would  move  great  love  and  affeetit 
§o,  ueiug  tliat  ihe  cannot  be  iboweJ  to  tUe  atnte  by  corp 
fthdpe,  Eh0  ueiL  degree  ia  Uj  ihnw  ber  to  Ihe  ima^DoBtf 
lively  Tcprewntalion  i  for  to  ibow  her  to  reason  aa\j  in  ub 
of  argument  woia  thiug  ever  derided  iii  Chijajppua  and  a 
of  the  Stoici ;  wbo  thought  to  thruit  virtue  upon  mea  by  il 
iliaiiutalioDa  and  conctuaiona  which  have  no  B^padi;  wilh 
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Video meliora,  proboque; 

reaion  would  become  captive  and  Ktvile,  if  el 
■uuioiia  did  not  pnicliK  and  win  the  imagiuaiion  iiom 
alTectiiiiia*  [lart,  aud  conlnict  a  confederacy  betweeu  llie  tt 
and  iioaginaliun  aguitiit  Ihe  affectiona :  for  the  afleetioni  t| 
fielvea  carry  ever  ati  appetite  to  good^  aa  reaaon  doth. 
difference  ia,  that  the  affection  heholdcth  merely  tbs  prei 
reaaon  behuldeth  the  fulnre  and  aum  of  time.  And  then 
the  preaent  filling  the  imagination  more,  reason  ia  oomm 
Tanquiilied  i  but  aller  that  force  of  eloquence  aud  peraui 
hath  made  thiiiga  futnie  and  remote  appear  aa  preaent,  I 
upon  the  revolt  of  the  imagioation  reaaon  prevaileth. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Rhetoric  can  be  □»  t 
charged  with  tbe  colouring  of  the  wont  part,  tlian  logia  i 
luphiatry,  or  morality  with  vice.  For  we  liuow  the  iliicli^^ 
of  contrarica  are  tbe  aame,  though  the  use  be  uppoute. 
uppearcdi  also  that  logic  differeth  from  Rhetoric,  nut  onl 
tbe  liat  from  (he  palm,  llie  one  close,  the  other  at  luge; 
much  more  in  thia,  that  logic  baiidleth  reaaon  exact  ana 
bulb,  and  Rlietoric  handleth  it  as  it  ia  planted  ia  ] 

^^  *  I  lee  the  bert,  and  itill  the  wont  punue. 
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tiiiniotw  and  wmam.  And  tiierelbn  Aiktotie  doth  witely 
•jjboe  ttbetorie  m  between  logie  on  the  one  nde^  and  moral  or 
fMl  kqovkdge  on  the  other,  as  partioipating  of  both  :  for  the 
'  Wfoatk  and  demoutiationf  of  logic  are  toward  all  men  in* 
jiftifHit  and  the  eame;  bat  the  prooft  and  persuasions  of 
Mhaianc  ought  to  differ  according  to  the  auditors: — 

Orpheus  in  sylvis^  inter  delphinas  Arion:* 

vfcidi  Bpi^ieation,  m  norfeetion  of  idea,  ought  to  extend  so 
Ihr  tibat,  if  |t  man  should  speak  of  the  same  thing  to  several 
petanni,  he  should  sneak  to  them  all  respectively  in  several 
«ft|« :  though  this  politic  part  of  eloquence  in  private  speech 
it  m  easj  fiif  the  greatest  oratois  to  want;  whilst,  by  the  ob- 
•srving  their  well-graced  forms  of  speech,  they  lose  the  volu* 
Ihili^^  of  application  :  and  therefore  it  shdil  not  be  amiss  to 
weommsna  this  to  better  inquiry,  not  being  curious  whether 
«•  place  it  here  or  in  that  part  which  concwneth  policy. 

In  the  Adoancemeni  onlv  a  single  example  is  ffiven  of 
each  of  three  kinds  of  desiderata  or  d^dendes  which  are 
noticed ;  in  the  De  Augmentis  the  first  and  second  kinds 
are  illustrated  by  numerous  examples.  *'  First,''  Bacon 
begins  (in  both  treatises),  "  I  do  not  find  the  wisdom 
and  diligence  of  Aristotle  well  pursued,  who  began  to 
make  a  collection  of  the  popular  signs  and  colours  of  good 
and  evil,  both  simple  and  comparative,  which  are  as  the 

Sophisms  of  Rhetoric The  defects  in  the  labou 

of  Aristotle  are  three  :  one,  that  there  be  but  a  few  o*^ 
many ;  another  that  their  elenchuses  are  not  annexed  ^ 
ind  the  third,  that  he  conceived  but  a  part  of  the  use  of 
them.  For  their  use  is  not  only  in  probation,  but  much 
more  in  impression.  For  many  forms  are  equal  in  signi- 
fication which  are  differing  in  impression  ;  as  the  diti'er- 
ence  is  great  in  the  piercing  of  that  which  is  sharp  and 
that  which  is  flat,  though  the  strength  of  the  percussion 
be  the  same.*'  And  then  we  have  in  the  De  Augmentis 
a  translation,  with  additions,  of  the  English  tract  pub- 
lished with  the  first  and  Second  Editions  of  the  Essays 
(1597  and  1598)  entitled  '  Of  the  Colours  of  Good  and 

*  Equal  to  OrpheuB  in  the  listening  woods, 
And  ridiag  like  Arion  o'er  the  floods. 


lOB  BACOn  S  VOSKS. 

Evil,  a  Fra^eiit;'  or  otherwise,  '  Places  of  Per 
and  DisauOBion,'* 

This  little  tract,  rs  printed  in  the  modem  edi 
Bftcon's  works,  is  commooly  headed  by  tlie  foil 
Letter  to  the  Lord  Mounljoj,  which  was  firet  put 
in  wliat  Is  called  Stephens's  Sceand  ColIeetioD  (X 
Memaira,  Sn>.,  410,  jJbnd.  1794),  and  iscuriousaa  c( 
iiig  jierhajB  tUc  freest  eipresaion  thut  Bacon  lu 
where  ventured  upon  of  his  opinion  of  AriaColIe  ;— 

I  MTid  you  the  lul  pait  nf  ttie  beat  book  of  A 
of  Slttgi™,  who,  M  your  lordihip  knowofhj  gneth  1 
hnt  author.  Bui  raviiip  the  ciiril  reepect  wliich  i 
ti)  a  receired  Mtiniatiou,  Ihe  man  being  a  Greoi 
of  a  liaily  wit,  having  bariily  a  discerning  patienc 
Ita  a  Iraching  patience,  hath  an  delivered  the  mat 
am  glad  lo  do  the  part  of  a  good  house-hen,  which,  will 
■trangeuen,  will  lit  upon  pheasant!'  eggs.  And  yet  n 
some  that  shall  compare  my  linei  willi  Ariatotle'a  li 
oiuiB  by  what  art,  nr  ratlier  by  what  tevelatinn,  I  could 
tljoie  cDnoeits  out  of  that  place.  But  I.lUal  shoalll  kn 
do  freely  acknowledge,  tliBl  I  liad  my  light  frmn  hi 
where  he  gave  me  iu4  maKer  to  perrect,  al  the  leait  I 
iiieoccaiion  lo  invent.  Wlierein  a>  I  do  him  right,  tie 
self  a  man  that  am  ai  free  from  envying  tJie  di^  in  < 
[jliitiuii,  u  from  envying  the  liiing  in  action  or  fortnns  i- 
nevertheleu  ttill  I  my,  and  I  speak  it  mora  lai^j  iha 
fur^  that  iu  pertuiug  the  writing  of  this  penon  ao  muel 
b rated,  whelliei  itweretbei[9ipedim«nlDrliigwil,orthathi 
iinon  glory  and  affectation  ta  lie  mihtile,  aa  one  that  ifhe  hi 
li»  own  conceils  clearly  and  pei^icuoiiBlv  delivered,  [ 
would  have  been  not  of  love  with  them  hi'mself;  or  eli 
policy,  lo  keep  hinmelr  close,  as  one  that  had  be«n  a  eha 
of  all  (lie  world,  and  had  raised  infinite  cOTitradicHon  :  I 
caixse  soever  it  is  lo  he  aKriheil,  I  do  not  Knd  him  to 
and  unwrap  himself  well  oT  Itiat  he  aeemetb  lo  concov 
he  a  master  of  hi*  own  knowledge.  Neitiier  do  I  for  n 
B.lsa,  though  1  have  brough  I  in  a  new  maimer  of  handli 
it,  lo  make  it  pleascnt  and  I  ightwinie,  pretend  so  t 

_.       e  Ihe  oalureDf  Ihe  suhjecl,  but  that  the  liill  i 

■nding  and  use  of  it  will  lie  somewhat  dari 
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tilt tMlfli of  lodi  wits  m  wnmldtat  to il^ th« digeitiiig and 
•olatmg  noto  thtmwihrwi  of  that  wbich  it  ahaip  and  tubtik* 
Which  WM  the  obom,  joimd  with  tht  love  and  bouour  I  bear 
to  your  lordfUp^at  tibit  penoo  1  knov  to  hava  many  YirtuM^ 
and  an  eiccllcpt  ocdcr  of  than,  which  morad  mt  to  dedicate 
this  wiitinff  to  ycnv  loriihip  aftar  the  anftiiiit  nnnfyMP :  ffhooHtw 
both  a  friend,  and  one  to  vhom  I  eonceiFcd  the  aigument  was 
agfeeaJbla. 

The  foUowing  mtrodncfion  to  Ae  Cokmn  ki  the  ori- 
gnud  edidon  ib  omitted  in  the  IM  AmgmaUi$ : — 

In  deliberatiTei^  the  point  ia  what  it  good  and  what  ia  eril ; 
and  of  good  whatia  greater,  and  of  evil  what  it  leei. 

80  that  the  pennader^e  labour  is  to  make  tbiiws  appear  good 
or  evil,  and  mat  in  higher  or  lower  degiee;  which  as  it  may 
be  performed  by  true  and  solid  reasons,  so  it  may  be  icmesented 
also  by  coloun^  popularitiei^  and  circmnstancei^  which  are  of 
soch  fbroe  as  they  sway  the  ordinary  judgment  eidier  of  a  weak 
man,  or  of  a  wise  man,  not  fblly  and  considerately  attending 
and  pondering  the  matter.  Bondes  their  power  to  alter  tiie 
nature  of  the  subject  in  anpeaianee^  and  so'to  lead  to  error,  they 
are  of  no  less  use  to  quicken  and  strengthen  ^  opiniom  and 
persuasions  which  are  true  :  for  r^uons  plainly  delivered,  and 
always  after  one  maimer,  especially  witn  fine  and  fastidious 
miiidr,  euter  but  heavily  and  dully ;  whereas,  if  they  be  varied, 
and  have  more  life  and  vigour  put  into  them  by  these  forms  and 
insinuations,  they  cause  a  stronger  apprehension,  and  many 
times  suddenly  win  the  mind  to  a  resolution.  Lastly,  to  make 
a  true  and  safe  judgment,  nothing  can  be  of  greater  use  and  de- 
fence to  the  mind  than  the  discovering  and  reprehension  of 
these  colours,  showing  in  what  cases  they  bold,  and  in  what 
tbey  deceive ;  which,  as  it  cannot  be  done  but  out  of  a  very 
universal  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things,  so  being  performed, 
it  so  cleareth  man*s  judgment  and  election,  as  it  is  the  less  apt 
to  slide  into  any  error. 

The  original  Colours  are  ten  in  number ;  in  the  De 
Augmentis,  besides  other  alterations,  they  are  arranged  in 
a  new  order ;  and  t^o  are  added. 

The  following  stands  Fifth  in  the  De  Augmentis,  and 
First  in  the  original  publication : — 

Since  all  parties  or  sects  challenge  the  pre-eminence  of  tlie 
first  place  to  themselves,  that  to  which  all  the  \«&\.  >n\\\\  wv<6 
coiisent  give  the  second  place,  seems  to  ba  \>e\.Vet  v\i^\i  >^ 

IE  ^ 


Dtbsn.     Foe  trety  one  seems  to  Cake  the  tint  place  out  of 
to  itself,  but  taglre  iheaecaud  whEce  it  iireaUr  due. 

So  Cicetowent  about  lo  prove  the  sect  of  Acttilemie*,  wl 
giupeudml  all  aueveralJOD,  fur  to  be  rLe  be§L  '  " 
^*  aj4k  a  Stoic  wbich  pbiloBopby  is  true,  be  wilJ  pKrer  bia  o 
ihen  atk  bim  wbich  apptoachelh  (ne«t)  the  tniHi,  he  will  i 
teat  the  Acsdeonica.  So  deal  with  tbe  epicure  that  will  ■ 
Eiidure  tlie  Stoic  to  be  iu  sigbt  uf  bim  :  id  >uod  ax  be  bidh  pli 
bimielf  be  will  place  tlie  AcailemiMneit  bim." 

So  if  a  prince  lt>ok  divpra  compeliton  to  a  place,  and 
BOiined  lliem  severally  wliom  iiexl  tljemietves  they  would  n 
cummeiid,  it  were  like  tbe  ablest  man  aliuuld  l^ve  tbe  i 
second  voicea. 

Tbe  fallal  of  Ibis  colour  hap]ieuelb  oft  in  reaped  of  ei 
for  men  are  accustomed,  anFr  tbemielvei,  and  tbeir 
fiubion,  to  iucline  uiilo  Ibcm  wbicli  are  xiftest  aud  ate  leu 
tbeir  way,  io  despite  and  derogation  uf  them  that  hold  t 
banl«al  toil.  Sotbat  Ibis  colour  of  oiellorlly  aud  pfe-emin 
ia  a  liiiii  of  enervation  and  weuktieaa. 

Here  ia  the  Seventh  or  the  He  Augmenlis,  and 
Fourth  of  the  original  edition : — 

Tbat  wbicb  keeps  amatter  safe  and  eutire  ii  ^Dod  :  buti 
iadealituteand  unprovided  of  a  retreat  is  bad.  For,wlieTeB^ 
alrility  of  acting  ia  good,  not  to  be  able  to  withdraw  one'i 
is  a  kind  of  impotency. 

Hereof  -Esqp  framed  tbe  fable  of  tbe  two  frogs  Siat  conn 
together  in  tbe  time  of  drought  (when  muiij  plashe*  that 
had  repaired  to  were  dry)  what  wns  lu  be  dime;  and  iIm 
]iriipiiinded  to  go  down  into  a.  deep  well,  become  it  waa  lik^ 
water  would  not  fail  there  {'  but  tlie  mher  aniiveted,  "  Yea, 
if  it  ilo  fail,  lunv  tball  we  get  up  again  ?"  And  the  reaaoi 
lUat  human  actions  are  ao  uncertain  and  subject  Io  peril 
liiat  aeemelh  the  beat  course  which  hath  most  pasaagei  out  i 
Appertaining  to  this  persuasion  the  fonns  are,  you  ahall  en 
yourself;  on  the  other  side, "  taotuui,  quautiun  volei,  nimi 
fortuna:"  i.  e.  lake  what  lot  you  will;  or,  you  shall  keej 
own  hnnd.      The  reprehension  of  it  is, 

r 

broods  n»         .  ^  „  - 

Morta'toreKJrt.     So  it  i>  but  the  covetooi  man's  di 
power;  for  the  cure tuua  maaviiW  euyrj' 


icoceeding mid  reaolvingin 

lailb  well,  not  to  resolve  is  to  resolve,  and  many  li 


^^' 
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iBmme  he  will  hayt  bit  IVill  store  end  poHibait¥  to  enjoy  tbe 
more ;  aOyby  Ais  reeioa,  a  man  ahoald  execute  nomitig,  because 
be  should  be  still  indifRnent  and  at  liberty  to  execute  any  thing. 
Besides  necessity,  and  this  same  '^  jacta  est  alea,**  or  once  baying 
cast  the  dice,  ha&  many  times  on  adrantage,  because  itawakctn 
tiie  powers  of  the  mind  and  strengtiieneth  endeavour,  **  ceteris 
paras,  necesntate  certe  superiores  istii^**  (which  are  able  to  deal 
widi  any  othen^  but  master  these  upon  necessity). 

The  following  is  the  Eighth  in  botii  pablications  :— 

That  which  a  man  hath  procured  by  his  own  default  is  a 
peater  mischief  (or  e? il) ;  tliat  which  is  laid  on  him  by  othen 
IS  a  lesser  eviL 

The  reason  is,  because  the  sting  and  remorse  of  the  nund  ao- 
eoeing  itself  doubledi  all  adversity ;  contrariwise,  the  con- 
sidering and  recording  inwardly  that  a  man  is  clear  and  free 
ftom  faulty  and  just  imputation  doth  attem^  outward  calar 
mities.  For  if  the  will  be  in  the  sense  and  m  the  conscience 
both,  diere  is  a  germination  of  it;  but  if  evil  be  in  theone  and 
comfort  in  the  other,  it  is  a  kind  of  compensation.  So  the  poets 
in  tragedies  do  make  the  most  passionate  lamentation,  and  those 
that  forerun  final  despair,  to  be  accusing,  questioning,  and  tor- 
turing of  a  man*8  self. 

Seque  unam  clamat  causamque  caputque  malorum  : 

She  railing  doth  confess  herself  to  be 
The  cause  and  source  of  her  own  misery. 

And  contrariwise  the  extremities  of  worthy  persons  have  been 
annihilated  in  the  consideration  of  their  own  good  deserving. 
Besides,  when  the  evil  cometh  from  without,  there  is  left  a  kind 
of  evaporation  of  grief  if  it  come  by  human  injury,  either  by  in- 
dignation and  meditating  of  revenge  from  ourselves,  or  by  ex- 
pecting or  fore-conceiving  that  Nemesis  and  retnbutioD  will  take 
bold  of  the  authors  of  our  hurt;  or  if  it  be  by  fortune  or  acci- 
dent, yet  there  is  left  a  kind  of  expostulation  against  the  divine 
powers: — 

Atque  Decs  atque  astra  vocat  crudelia  mater  : 
The  Gods  and  cruel  stars  the  mother  chargeth. 

But  where  the  evil  is  derived  from  a  man*s  own  fault,  there  all 
strikes  deadly  in  ward*  and  suffocateth. 

The  reprehension  of  this  colour  is : — 

Fu9t,in  respect  of  hope;  for  reformation  oi  wa  ^axiW.  >a' 


lira  poltiiate,  (nirnwn  power;  bul  atnendmenl  of  our  1 
ot.  Thereftn*  Dnmoftlienei  in  many  of  hn  oi 
to  iheppopU  of  Atheni- — "Thai  which  F 


■..mply 
■«ith  th< 


,       ,  »TillB 

lA  pa<t  is  the  none  point  anil  oircumitancc  of 
lat ;  thai  a>  to  (be  time  to  come  it  the  be«L  What  ii  "^ 
ven  (his,  that  by  your  tloth,  irrnolulifln,  aiid  miigovenn 
Mr  sflkin  are  grown  to  tliii  declination  and  decay. 
il  you  used  and  ordered  your  means  and  force*  to  the  I 
and  ilnneyuur  polls  ereiy  wny  to  the  full,  and.initwiti 

natten  ihoiild  havr  gune  baclinatil  in  thia  manner  oil 
dujlheiebad  been  no  hn)ie  lelt  of  recovery  or  reinitBtim. 
e  it  hath  been  only  by  your  own  erron,  &c."     So  BpioV 
it  degreet  lailb,  "ThewunI  (tate  of  man  it  loeiFuaeei! 
Ihingi.  belter  (ban  that  lo  aceute  any  man'a  lelf,  and  best  ol 

Anolber  repreheniion  of  tliis  colour  it  in  leipect  of  Ihe  « 


^^—  Leve  fit,  quod  bene  fertur  onus : 

That  burden's  Jight,  tbst'a  on  diacroetly  laid. 
And  tltererure  many  natures  l!mt  are  eitlier  extremely  p 
and  will  lake  no  fault  to  tbemKlien,  or  else  rety  troe 
clearing  to  ihemi^fea  (when  they  tee  (he  blama  of  anyl 
that  falli  oul  ill  mult  light  upon   ihnnselvet),  have  no  od 
shift  but  to  bear  I(  out  well,  and  ID  make  the  least  of  it ;  for, 
a  fault  il  committed,  and   before  it 


ap]iei 


lobedoi 


lo  blami 


I  by  a 


is  light  made  of  it  i    lo  much  more  when  a  man 
take  i(  upon  himnir.     Ami  Iherefore  it  it  commonly  oeeu 
women  which  marry  husbands  of  their  awn  c^oocing,  a£ 
llieir  friend*'  coiuend,  if  Ihey   be  never   so  ill-used  yet  yoij 
shall  seldom  «e*  tiiem  complain,  but  set  a  good  face  on  i' 

In  the  De  AtigmentU  Bacon  adds,  that  he  has  q 
number  more  of  such   Colours,  whitii  he  had  ccllec 
in  his  jouth,  but  without  their  illua [rations  and  dauJuA 
refutations  ;  which  at  the  present  time  he  hat  no  leiaJ 
to  drew  up.     He  thinks  it  belt,  therefore,  o 
tbem  in  their  unclothed  condition. 
The  eolleclion  of  Co(otirs,  or  Sophwmi  , 
fedinihe  DeAvgrnentis,  »  toWowei  \i^  fcw 
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lection  of  what  are  called  Antitheta  Rervm  (antithetical 
statements  of  things),  which  is  described  as  pertaining:  to 
the  promptuary  part  of  Rhetoric.     **  Our  meaning:  is," 
says  Bacon  (to  quote  Shaw's  translation),  ''that  all  the 
places  of  common  use,  whether  for  proof,  confutation, 
persuasion,  dissuasion,   praise,   or  dispraise,  should   be 
ready  studied,  and  either  exaggerated  or  degraded  with 
the  utmost  effort  of  genius,  or,  as  it  were,  perverse  reso- 
lution, beyond  all  measure  of  truth.     And  the  best  way 
of  forming  thb  collection,  both  for  conciseness  and  use, 
we  judge  to  be  that  of  contracting  and  winding  up  these 
places  mto  certain  acute  and  short  sentences,  as  into  so 
many  clues,  which  may  occasionally  be  wound  off  into 
lai^r  discourses."     "Brief  and    acute  sentences,"   is 
Bacon's  own  description  in  the  Advancement,  *'  not  to  be 
cit^,  but  to  be  as  skeins  or  bottoms  of  thread,  to  be  un- 
winded  at  large  when  they  come  to  be  used ;  supplying 
authorities  and  examples  by  reference.'* 

There  are  forty-seven  of  these  Antitheta  in  all.  In 
the  following  specimens  Shaw's  translation  is  adopted : — 

Nobility. 

For. 

Where  virtue  is  deeply  implanted  from  the  stock,  there  can 
be  DO  vice. 

Nobility  is  a  laurel  conferred  by  time. 

If  we  reverence  antiquity  in  dead  monuments ;  we  should 
do  it  much  more  in  living  ones. 

If  we  despise  nobility  in  families,  what  difference  is  tliere 
betwixt  men  and  brutes  if 

Nobility  shelters  virtue  from  envy,  and  recommends  it  to 
favour. 

Against. 

Nobility  seldom  ipringt  from  virtue ;  and  virtue  seldomei 
from  nobility. 

Nobles  oftener  plead  their  ancestors  for  pardon  than  promo- 
tioD. 

New  TWing  men  an  so  industrurat,  as  to  make  ik\A«»  ift« 

Noblet,  like  bad  ncers,  look  back  too  cften  m  V^a  coxxxi 


They  wlio  (rr  out  of  Mai,  thougU  Sie  j  are  not  to  lie  i 
shdiild  jet  be  pitied. 

Mfdiiierity  iwlonp  tn  moralily,  eitremei  to  diviDitf . 

A  mpemtitioiu  man  ii  a  rEligioiilforinaliBt. 

T  should  iDoner  believe  all  tine  fables  and  ulnurdiliei  of 
religion,  than  ihnt  llie  uuiveisal  frame  a  wilLoul  a  deity. 

Againil. 

At  an  ape  appears  the  more  delbrtnecl  for  liii  resemhluH 

mnti,  so  Ihe  aimilitude  of  BUpentiliuii  Id  leligion  tnaket  it 

Whnt  aflectation  it  in  civil    malten,  aucli  is  supsnlitioa 
divine, 

It  were  bpf ter  to  liave  no  belief  of  a  God,  than  such  in  on* 

il  wai  nnt  the  school  of  Epicuriu,  but  the  S 
turhed  the  atatea  of  old. 

The  real  atheists  are  hypocrites,  who  den,l  continually 
holy  things  without  feeling. 


Tn  abilain  and  sustaii 

Unifiirmily,  ooncordi, 
cel^stinl,  and  tlje  eharaeteis  of  eternity. 

Temperance,  Jilte  wholesome  cold,  collec 
the  force  ot  the  mti.d. 

When  the  senses  are  too  exquisite  aiid  wa 


T  Ulte  not  bare  negative  virtues,  they  argai 

Hie  niind  languishes,  that  is  not  sometimes  spirited  np 

I  like  the  tirtuei,  which  prorjiice  the  viftieity  of  ictim, 
lis  duluesB  of  passion, 
The  sayings,  "  Not  (o  use,  (hat  ynu  may  not  desire ;' 
'  ai  jou  may  not  fear,"  &0t  JiQCeeJ.  feoffli'  " 


p 
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Leabning. 

For, 

To  write  books  upon  minute  particulars,  were  to  render  ex- 
perience almost  useless. 

Reading  is  conversing  with  the  wise ;  but  acting  is  generally 
conversing  with  fools. 

Sciences,  of  little  significance  in  themselves,  may  sharpen  the 
wity  and  marshal  the  thoughts. 

Against, 

Men  in  universities  are  taught  to  believe. 

"What  art  ever  taught  the  seasonable  use  of  art  ? 

To  be  wise  by  precept,  and  wise  by  experience,  are  contrary 
habits ;  the  one  sorts  not  with  the  other. 

A  vain  use  is  made  of  art,  lest  it  should  otherwise  be  unem- 
pl^ed. 

It  is  the  way  of  scholars  to  show  all  they  know ;  and  oj^pose 
farther  information. 

Cbrekonies. 
For. 

A  graceful  deportment  is  the  true  ornament  of  virtue. 

If  we  follow  the  vulgar  in  the  use  of  words,  why  not  in  liabit 
and  gesture! 

He  who  observes  not  decorum  in  smaller  matters,  may  be  a 
great  man,  but  is  unwise  at  times. 

Virtue  and  wisdom,  without  all  respect  and  ceremony,  are 
like  foreign  languages,  unintellible  to  the  vulgar. 

He  who  knows  not  the  sense  of  the  people,  neither  by  con- 
gruity  nor  observation,  is  senseless. 

Ceremonies  are  the  translation  of  virtue  into  our  own  lan- 
guage. 

gainst. 

What  can  be  more  disagreeable  than  in  common  life  to  copy 
the  staget 

Ingenuous  behaviour  procures  esteem ;  but  afiectaliou  and 
cunning*  hatred. 

Better  a  painted  face  and  curled  haur,  than  a  painted  and 
curled  bdiaviour. 

He  is  incapable  of  great  matters,  who  breaks  his  mind 
trifling  observations. 

Affectation  is  the  glossy  corruption  of  injenuli^. 


Time  ii  llie  grealeit  inuavatoT  -,  and  why  may  we  not  jmit 
time! 

Aiicimt  precedents  nreuniuilaUe,  »nd  late  on«  oonu^l i 

Let  tlie  ignorant  Iquarc  Iheir  Bctioni  by  eiample. 

Ai  they  who  Gnt  derive  honour  to  their  familj,  a 
monly  more  vorthy  thnu  those  who  Bucc«eil  Iheoii  to 
lions  geueially  excel  imitationa. 

An  nbatinate  adherence  to  customi  i<  lu  turbulent  a  thiug 
in  novation. 

Since  tilings  of  their  own  course  change  Tor  the  wone,if  Ifl 
are  not  by  prudence  altered  for  llie  belter,  what  eud  a  "■" 
be  of  the  ill  t 

The  alaves  of  custom  ore  llie  sport  of  time. 
AgaiiaL 

New  biitlit  are  deformed  things. 

No  aulhot  it  accepteil  till  time  has  authorized  bim. 

All  novelty  is  injury,  for  it  defaces  the  present  slate  pf  tbiit 

Tilings  acitlioriied  by  custom,  if  not  eicellent,  are  yet  K 
foriaUle,  and  sort  well  together. 

Wbiit  innovator  follows  theexam|)leof  time,  which  iusioui 
nevi  Lhln|{S  so  quietly  as  to  be  almost  impetce|itiblflf 

Things  that  happen  unexpected,  are  Wagieeahle  lo  the 
lliey  benefit,  and  more  afflicting  lo  those  they  injure. 

"  Ttie  oxamples  of  Antithet^  bere  laid  down,"  M 
Bacon,  "may  not  perhaps  deseiTe  lie  piaca  aiden 
them  ;  but,  aa  they  were  collected  in  my  youth,  ancTl 
rnally  seeds,  not  flowcra,  I  was  unwilling  they  should 
lost.  In  Ihia  ihey  plainly  shon  a  juvenile  warmtli:  ^ 
they  abound  in  the  mnml  and  demonstrative  kind,  1 
touch  aparingly  upon  the  deliberHttve  and  judi<na 
Many  of  the  Ihougnta  thus  early  stored  up  by  him  I 
inserted  in  the  same,  or  nearly  in  the  same,  form  in  I 
Essays  tuid  other  writings  j  we  may  perceive  how  othel 
iike  seeds,  as  he  calls  them,  hail  germinated  in  his  min 
^j^e  Advancement  he  compuea  '^«  i^XeCoaa  \n  ■ 
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•p  of  pieces  unmade  up,"  and  anotlier  ooUection  of 
Bt  he  cBllfl  Fomnda  to  *'  a  t»hop  of  things  ready  made 
"    "  Formulae,"  it  is  added,  ^*  are  but  decent  and 

passages  or  conve^^oes  (^  speech,  which  may  serve 
inerently  for  difiering  subjects :  as  of  preiaoe,  oondu- 
1,  digreadcm,  transition,  ttcusation,  &c.  For,  as  in 
Idings  there  is  great  pleasure  and  use  in  the  wai- 
ting of  the  sturcases,  entries,  doors,  windows,  and 
.like ;  so  in  speech  the  conveyances  and  passages  are 
spedal  ornament  and  efiect."  Only  one  eiample  of 
'ormula  is  subjoined,  under  the  title  of  A  condMsUm 
a  ddXberaiwe: — *'  So  may  we  redeem  the  fiults  past, 
I  prevent  the  inconveniences  future."  Two  or  twree 
re  exam^es  are  added  in  the  Latin  treatise. 
]!hapter  Four  is  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  two 
pendices  of  the  Traditive  Art ;  the  one  Critical,  the 
er  Pedagogic  or  Pedantical.  The  Critical  is  con- 
ned with  the  riffht  editing,  expounding,  and  judging 
books ;  the  Pe£gonc  wiui  tiie  right  method  of  lead- 

and  studviDg  l]^ks.  In  the  £e  Augmentis,  under 
s  head  of  redi^ogic,  we  are  told  at  setting  out  that 
!  shortest  precept  that  could  be  given  would  be,  Con- 
t  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits ;  for  nothing  better  hath 
iT  come  into  use.  A  public  and  collegiate  education 
youth  is  also  emphatically^  recommended,  in  prefer- 
:e  to  either  a  domestic  one  or  one  under  private 
ors.  With  regard  to  the  manner  and  order  of  teach- 
:,  also,  youth  are  especially  warned  to  beware  of  com- 
ids,  and  of  that  precocity  of  learning,  which  begets 
y  intellectual  confidence,  and  produces  rather  the 
m  than  the  substance  of  great  proficiency.  What 
lows  may  be  given  as  it  stands  in  the  Advancement, 
m  which  the  Latin  is  translated  with  little  altera- 
a: — 

Tor  p«dantical  knowledge,  it  containeth  that  difference  of 

litiou  which  is  propec  for  youth  ;  whereunto  appertain  divers 

isiderations  of  great  fruit. 

\»  first,  the  timing  and  seasoning  of  knowledges ;  aa  vrltVi 

it  to  initiate  thew,  atid  from  what  fur  a  tiia^  \o  \^^t^\si 

n. 


■ — =^- 

^-  Secui.dly,  (he  conaiclerafion  where  to  hegiii  wilh  the 
*    BUd  )a  pnweed  ti>  Ihe  maie  (liflicxtl  ;  aiid  iii'wb&t 

pegs  (he  mun  difficult,  and  then  to  tutn  them  to  toe 
easy  :  fur  it  iaoue  melliD(L  lo  practise  BwimmiDgwith  bliil 
and  nnnthei  Id  [iractiae  dancing  willi  heavj  ehoea. 

A  third  is,  the  application  or  leaniins  acconling  nnli 
propriety  of  lbs  witEi  Tor  thert  ia  no  defect  in  the  bcullin 

■ludies;  ai  fur  eiample.  if  B  child  be  bird-wilted,  Oil 
bath  not  the  faculFy  of  attt-ntion,  the  mattiemalici  giv< 
remedy  thereunto  ^  for  in  (bem,  if  the  wit  be  canghl  awaj 
n  munient,  one  is  to  begin  anen.  And  ai  aciEnoea  ha 
priipriet;  towaida  faculties  for  cure  and  help,  *d  facoltii 
p^iwera  haie  a  aympatliy  lowania  sciences  for  excellenc 
ipeedy  prolitiDgi  and  therefore  it  is  an  inquiry  of  great  win 
what  kjnda  of  wifi  and  naturea  are  moat  proper  for 

Fuurlhly,  the  onleriug  of  eierciaei  ia  matter  of  great 
sequence  to  hurl  or  help:  for,  oa  i>  well  obBerred  by  Ci' 
men  in  eierciainK  their  faculties,  if  they  be  not  well  adv 
do  eifrciae  their  fault)  and  i^el  ill  hahid  ai  well  aa  guod 

fenniMioii  of  exercise*.  It  »era  ton  long  to  jiorficulari 
□umber  of  other  coutideratioiu  of  tbii  nature,  thingi 


important  to  their  thtiviug  (auii  asilwaanoteil  that  tbeBri 

kings  being  in  Irulh  as  tulun  of  the  state  of  Romf    '-   ■"-- 

fancy  thereof,  win  the  principal  caiae  of  the  imroei 

of  that  stale  which  foUoweJ),  so  tlie  culture  and  m 

miuda  iu  yoiitlj  hslh  such  a  furcible,  Ibough  ui 

tion,  aa   hardly  any  tenglh    of  time  or  coulenliu 

can  eouutervail  it  ufterwatds.     And  it  ia  not  amii 

alio  how  epiall  and  mean  faculliea  gotten  by  education, 

when  ihej  611  intu  great  men  ot  great  mallet^  d 

and  impoitonl  effeotas  whereof  we  see  a  notable 

Tacitua  of  two  ihue-playera,  Percmniua  and  Vibulenua, 

i,y^-'---  ■■     -   '  ■ — - 


amongst  them  upon  Ihe  death  uf  Aitguarus  C»s>i, 
lienteniuit  bad  cumniittsd  same  of  the  mufiueeti,  which 
tuddenl;  rescued;  whereupou  Vibulenua  got  to  be  t 
fpeak,  wbicli  he  ilid  iu  this  maiintr  ■, — "TVieie  ^yw  inni 
•rreicliea,  ajipuJnied  lo  cruel  dealii.^ouWvo  ieainK4,\o\i 
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il;  but  who  iball  tttton  my  bwflur  to  mtf  or  life  mto 
itlier,  tiut  was  MOt  luther  in  wiwiage  firom  tlie  Vpooi . 
manji  to  tiMt  of  the  eommoo  camef  and  be  Mth 
«d  nun  tins  last  night  bj  some  of  his  fienom  and 
\,  that  be  hath  about  him  for  hii  exeentioQen  npoa 
I.  Amwer,  Bhenu*  what  is  done  with  his  body!  The 
set  enemies  do  not  deny  borial.    When  I  have  per- 

my  last  duticf  to  the  corpse  witii  kisses»  with  tean^ 
md  me  to  be  slain  beside  him ;  so  that  these  my  fellows 
r  good  meaning  and  our  true  hearts  to  the  legions^  may 
ftre  to  bury  us.**    Witii  which  speech  he  put  the  anny 

infinite  fury  and  ui»oar :  whereas  truth  was  be  had  no 
;  neither  was  there  any  such  matter ;  but  be  played  it 
as  if  he  had  been' upon  the  stage. 

th  tlieie  first  six  Books  finidies  the  portioo  of  the 
xigmentU  relating  to  the  logical  sciences,  or  to 
is  properiy  to  m  called  tiie  Baoonian  system  of 
ophy.  For  the  remainder  of  the  work  a  more 
ury  aocount  will  siiflloe. 

3  Seventh  Book  is  nearly  the  same  m  the  Latin  as 
original  English.  It  consists  of  three  Chapters  ; 
ikes  a  survey  of  Ethics  as  divided  into  the  doctrine 
ing  the  Exemplar  or  Platform  (that  is,  the  essential 
i)  of  the  Good,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Cultivation 
Practice  of  the  Good,  called  by  Bacon,  after  his 
jr,  the  Georgics  of  the  Mind.  The  Good,  in  its 
al  nature,  is  divided  into  Good  Simple  and  Good 
»ared ;  or  the  Good  in  its  Kinds  and  in  its  Degrees. 
Simple,  again,  is  either  Private  and  Piulicular,  or 
mmunion.  Individual  Good  is  divided  into  Active 
^assive  Good  ;  and  Passive  Good  is  further  subdi- 
into  Conservative  and  Perfective.  Good  of  Com- 
►n,  or  that  which  has  a  reference  to  others,  regards 
'  common  duties,  or  duties  respective  or  special, 
doctrine  of  the  Practice  of  the  Good  is  made  to 
le  the  doctrines  of  the  General  Dispositions  or 
tcteristic  Qualities  of  Minds ;  of  their  Affections  and 
ms\  and  of  the  Remedies  suited  for  «\V  m<&i\\x\. 
)8  and  errors.    Finally,  as  an  Appendix  \o  liJbA^X^&N. 
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^^Awtrinc  cornea  that  of  the  agreement  between  Gw 
the  Mind  and  Good  of  the  Body. 

We  subjoin  one  or  two  of  the  more  reniaritable 
EBges  as  they  stand  in  the  Advancement: — 

To  raume  the  good  of  coriEintiuB  or  comfort,  whiob 
aisielli  in  Oic  Iruition  of  that  whicb  ia  sgneable  r 
it  teemelh  lu  tie  llie  moit  puis  and  iialural  of 
yet  the  tulWt  avid  the  lawul.     And  tliii  alio  r  -- 

lei-ence,  wliich  liath  neither  been  well  ju>lg«d  of,  nor  i 
inquiieil :  for  (lie  good  of  Iruition  ui  cimteutiiient  i>  |' 
itiUiei  in  Ihe  sincereuoH  of  Ihe  ftaitiun,  oc  !n  the  quicliDa 
vigour  of  it :  the  oue  luperinduced  b;  the  equality,  Ibe 
by  liciuilude  ;  the  cue  hating  len  miituie  of  eril,  the 
more  imprewian  uf  good.  WImther  of  ibeae  ii  the  greatra 
it  a  qimlion  controretted ;  but  wbetheE  nuin't  naliiTe  nu 
be  oapulile  of  both,  is  u  question  nut  iiiquiced. 

The  lonnet  question  being  debated  between  Socratti  a 
sophiit,  Sucralet  placing  felicity  in  au  equal  and  con 
l^eace  of  mind,  and  the  BUphiat  in  much  desiring  and  e 
enjoying,  tbey  fell  from  atgument  lo  ill  wards :  tbi 
eaying  diat  Soctatea'a  felicity  wai  the  felicity  ofa  .  _ 
itone;  and  Socratat  saying  lliat  the  sophist's  felicity  wa 
felicity  of  one  tbitt  hod  the  itch,  wlio  did  nodiing  but  il  '  "^ 
scratch.  And  both  these  opiniaas  do  not  want  theit  supp 
foe  the  opinion  of  Socrates  is  mach  upheld  by  the  geueral 
sent  even  of  tlie  Epicures  themselves,  that  virtue  bean 
great  part  in  felicity  ;  and  if  so,  certain  it  Is,  that  virtue 
B  in  clearing  jierturbations  ■'--  "   "-  -  -" 


n  compt 
The  sophist'B  opinion  is  much  fayoured  by  the  aMerlU 
laat  spiiKe  of,  ^at  good  of  ailvancement  is  greater  tiian  go 
simple  ijreservation;  because  every  obtaining  ■  desire  In 
show  of  advancemeat,  as  motion,  tiiough  in  a  circle,  halli  ■ 
of  pmgression. 

Bui  tl«  second  question,  decided  thi 
former  su]ierfluous.  For  can  it  he  doubieil,  but  that  tl 
some  wlio  take  more  pleasure  in  enjoying  pieasures  thaj 
other,  and  yet  nevertheless  are  lets  trouhled  with  the 
leaving  of  themi  so  as  this  same,  "Nou  iiti  ut  non  i 
■       m  aiipetere  ut  uou  nieluas,  sunt  ouiuii  puiilli  et  diffidi 


•-    willwUr 
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lndit«taMllit»m«bllMtmQit«ftedoalriMi  of  the  pbilo- 
■|ibiaam  mom  §mMi  aad  maimmf  tfaaa  tiit  nature  of 
hmgi  jwquineUi.  So  hey  they  ineteeeeil  tiie  fter  of  death  in 
liimng  to  eora  k:  Ibr  wh«i  thej  woaU  hanro  a  man*t  whole 
lifi  to  be  but  a  dieoiDline  or  piepantion  to  ^c^  they  moet 
BOide  Boka  imo  think  that  it  ia  a  tamhle  enemy,  againet 
■homtiMieienoeDdofpRparinf.    Bettor,  eatdi  the  poet: 

Qui  flneni  ^tn  extremom  hrterinnneni  ponat 
Katnni;'^ 

Be  hfliio  they  aooght  to  make  men'a  minde  too  nniform  and 
bivBonical,  by  not  breaking  them  enlBoiently  to  oontiary 
■otione :  the  leaeon  'wheceof  I  eappoee  to  be,  beeauie  they 
iWmaelTee  wem  men  dedicated  to  a  private^  ftee»  and  on- 
ipplied  eooree  of  life.  For  ae  we  eee^  upon  the  late  or  like 
aetnmeoty  a  gmand,  tiioagh  it  be  aweet  and  hare  ihow  of 
Baay  cbangei^  yet  breaketh  not  the  band  to  eooh  etiange  and 
latd  etopi  and  pnigw,  ae  a  est  eong  or  volontary ;  much 
Jler  tiie  eame  manner  wae  tliediYenity  between  a  philoaophical 
nd  a  ciril  life.  And  therefore  men  are  to  imitate  the  wisdom 
f  iewellew;  who,  if  there  be  a  grain,  or  a  doud,  or  an  ice 
rhieh  may  be  gronnd  forth  without  taking  too  much  of  the 
tonei,  they  help  i< ;  but  if  it  should  lessen  sind  abate  the  stone 
JO  much,  they  will  not  meddle  with  it :  so  ought  men  so  to 
rocure  serenity  as  they  destroy  not  magnanimity. 

The  following  is  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Book : — 

The  opinion  of  Aristotle  seemeth  to  me  a  negligent  opinion, 
hat  of  those  things  which  consist  by  nature,  nothing  can  be 
hanged  by  custom ;  using  for  example,  that  if  a  stone  be 
brown  ten  thousand  times  up,  it  will  not  leam  to  ascend  ;  and 
hat  by  often  seeing  or  hearing,  we  do  not  learn  to  see  or 
tear  the  better.  For  though  this  principle  be  true  in  things 
rherein  nature  is  peremptory,  (the  reason  whereof  we  cannot 
low  stand  to  discuss,)  yet  it  is  otherwise  in  things  wherein 
lature  admitteth  a  latitude.  For  be  might  see  that  a  strait 
;love  will  come  more  easily  on  with  use;  and  that  a  wand 
rill  by  use  bend  otherwise  than  it  grew ;  and  that  by  use  of 
he  voice  we  speak  louder  and  stronger;  and  tliat  by  use  of 
nduring  heat  or  cold,  we  endure  it  the  better,  and  tlie  like  : 


*  Who  looki  on  death  as  Nature's  latest  |;\tt. 


whieh  )atm«art  have  a  nparci  merrhluice  nnla  tbi 
of  tnanofn  be  bandliilh,  than  those  inttanua  which  be 
But  ollawins  hia  concliMion,  that  virlua  and  ticC* 
b^ic.  he  ought  10  muoh  the  more  to  have  taught  tb 
of  luperiuducing  that  habit :  foT  ihCTi-  be  marij  prtot 
-win  orderinit  theeieriiiteB  of  the  mint),  ai  thne  is  ol 
the  exRciics  orthe  body;  nheieof  we  will  recileaft 
The  fint  shall  be,  Ibal  we  beware  we  taliH  not  a 
either  loo  high  a  itrain,  or  too  weak.    For  if  loo  high 

an  o]>inion  of  Tacilit;,  and  so'a  sloth;  and  in  all  Di 
breed  a  fuilher  expectation  than  can  hold  out,  and 
■atiBraotion  on  the  end.  If  too  weak,  of  the  other  ride, 
not  look  to  peiform  and  overcome  any  great  laik. 

Aliotb«[  precept  ii,  to  practiie  all  Ihingl  chi«fl 
Mveral  limes,  the  one  whm  the  mind  ii  best  diipcned, 
wbeii  it  ia  wont  diipoied ;  that  by  the  one  you  mi 
great  ilep,  by  the  othei  you  may  work  out  the  I 
Moiidaufthe  mind,  and  make  the  middle  times  the  i 

Another  precept  is,  that  which  Ariitotle  meutiOTW 
way,  which  is  to  bear  ever  towardi  thecontnuy  extlei 
whereontowe  aie  by  7iafure  inclined;  like  unla  I 
Bgaiiial  the  stream,  oi  making  a  wand  straight  by  bei 
contrary  to  his  natural  crookednesa. 

Another  precept  is,  that  tlie  mind  is  brought  to 
better,  aud  with  more  sweelnesa  and  happineai,  if  tl 
unto  you  pretend  Ije  uo-t  Grab  in  the  Intention,  hu(  ' 
'aliud  agendo,'*  because  of  the  uatuml  batted  of 
Bgaiiut  necessity  and  cmistraiiit.  Many  other  axi 
are  touching  Ibe  mannging  of  exercise  and  cuttoi 
being  so  conducted,  doSi  prove  indeed  another  na 
'  being  governed  by  chance,  tlolh  commonly  pmve  h( 
of  nature,  and  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  lame  t 
tetfeit. 

Wherefore  we  will  conclude  with  that  Inst  point,  « 
all  other  means  (he  most  compendiuus  and  sumn 
again,  the  most  noble  and  eflectnat  to  the  redufring  of 
unto  virtue  ami  good  estate;  which  is  the  eleoling 
noimding  unto  a  man's  self  good  aud  yittuons  ends  o 
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pek  M  «qr  1w  ill  a  ninHUi  nrt  wiflw  In  QOB|HM  to  ittein, 
km  if  tfacM  two  fhingi  be  wfywd^  daft  a  OHOi  wt  before  hnt 
VBHtaad  good  cndia  and  aguii,  fliel  be  be  rewlote^  oomlanl^ 
■dtmemtolbeni;  ilwill  fdOimtbatbedieUinoaldbimaelf 
rto  all  Tirtiie  at  ODce.  And  tibis  indeed  it  like  tbe  works  of 
■liiR^  wUeteee  tbe  odier  oouiae  ii  like/be  voik  of  tbe  band. 
Ibr  as  wben  a  carver  makes  an  inngc^  be  sbapes  only  that  part 
ibeieupon  be  raketb  Tas  if  be  be  npon  tbe  fiioe^  that  part 
rtacii  shall  be  tbe  body  is  baft  a  rade  stone  still,  till  such  time 
a  be  eomss  to  it);  bnt,  contrariwise^  when  nature  makes  a 
lower  or  living  creatnie^  she  ftrmctb  rodimsnts  of  all  the  parts 
itonetinie:  so  in  obtaining  Tirtoe  1^  habit,  while  a  man  prae« 
indi  temperance,  be  doth  not  profit  much  to  loititnde  nor  the 
Bat ;  bnt  when  he  dedieateth  and  applietb  himself  to  good 
imI%  lookj  what  virtue  soever  die  porsait  and  passage  towards 
Wse  ends  doth  commend  onto  him,  he  is  invested  of  a  prece- 
Imt  dispositiao  to  coidbrm  himself  therennto.  Which  state  of 
aiDd  Aristotle  doth  excellently  ezpnas  himself,  that  it  ought 
iQt  to  be  caDcd  virtuous,  but  divine :  his  words  are  theoe--*> 
^limnanitati  antnn  consentaneum  est  opponere  eam,  qu» 
uim  bumanitstem  est,  beroicam  rive  divinam  virtutem;** 
aid  a  little  after,  *<Nam  ut  fens  neque  vitium  neqoe  virtus  est, 
c  Deque  Dei :  sed  hie  quidem  status  allius  quiddam  virtute 
t,  ille  alind  quiddam  a  vitio.''t  And  therefore  we  may  see 
hat  celfitude  of  honour  Plioius  Secuiulus  attributeth  to 
rajan  in  his  funeral  oration,  where  he  said,  "That  men  needeil 
*  make  no  other  prayers  to  the  gods,  but  that  they  wouKl  con- 
Due  as  good  lords  to  them  as  Trajan  had  been ;"  as  if  lie  had 
>t  been  only  an  imitation  of  divine  nature,  but  a  pattern  of  it. 
ut  these  be  heathen  and  profane  passages,  having  but  a  sha- 
3W  of  that  divine  state  of  mind  wnich  religion  and  the  holy 
ith  do  conduct  men  unto  by  imprinting  upon  their  souls 
xarity,  which  is  excellently  called  the  bond  of  perfection,  be- 
uise  it  comprehendeth  and  fasteneth  all  virtues  together.  And 
I  it  is  elegantly  said  by  Meuander  of  vain  love,  which  is  but 


*  It  is  the  characteristic  of  a  ferocious  disposition  to  o))- 
ose  that  heroic  or  rather  divine  virtue  which  transcends 
nmanity. 

f  As  beasts  cannot  be  said  to  have  vice  or  virtue,  so  noi- 
ler  can  the  gods ;  for  as  the  condition  of  the  latter  is  sonietiiing 
lore  exalted  than  virtue^  so  that  of  the  former  \i  aoxKv«\\\\\\'j^ 
Wereni  Aom  vice. 
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a  false  imilatloii  nf  divitje  love — "  Amor  meliur  »opliistii 
ad  hiuQaimm  vila.m/"'  that  love  teacheth  a  man  to  cftfiy  '■ 
self  batter  than  |]i«aa|>hiat  ur  preceptor,  which  lie  calUth 
haudud,  because,  with  all  liii  mlei  aud  prrcepis,  he  ci 
form  a  man  to  dextrroDalj,  nor  with  (hat  facilil;  to  piiie 
wif  and  govern  himai'lf  as  love  can  da;  to  certainly,  ir  a  n 
mtnti  be  tiul;  inQaiiipd  wilb  charily,  it  doth  \totk  him 
deiily  into  greater  perfection  than  all  the  doctrine  oT  mar 
can  do,  wliich  is  but  a  anpliiit  in  omparitoii  of  the  olhei. 
further,  at  Xenophon  obsened  truly,  that  all  other  affect 
lliough  they  laiw  the  mind,  yet  they  do  it  by  diaturtiog 
niicomeliiiesi  of  eitacies  or  exeeisn;  but  only  lore  dofli 
alt  the  mind,  aud  ueveidieless  at  the  loine  iiiitant  dotb  I 
and  eompoae  it :  lo  in  all  otlicr  excellencies,  though  tbey 
vnnce  nafore,  yet  tbey  are  subject  to  excess;  only  Bhl 
admitteifa  no  excess.  For  n  we  see,  by  aspiring  to  be  itke 
ill  [Mwer,  the  augeli  tratisgreMeil  and  fell — "  Aseentlain,  « 
limilis  altinimo  :"f  by  aspiring  to  be  like  Gud  !n  IldOwIi 
man  transgressed  and  fell — "  Brifit  sicut  Dii,  scientea  bo 
et  Riatum  ^'X  but  by  aspiring-  to  a  timililude  of  God  in  f 
neu  or  love,  neither  man  nor  angel  ever  tiansgretaed.  Or  i 
trunsgreis.  For  unto  that  imitation  we  are  colled— "DII 
inimicoi  vestros,  benefacite  eia  qui  oderant  vos,  et  oratfl 
peraequentilius  et  coliimuiflntibus  vos,  ul  sltis  Bli!  PatHi  t 
qui  ill  I'ffiiij  est,  qui  solem  »uum  oriri  facit  super  llun 
males,  el  ploit  super  jusloi  et  injuslo3."J  So  in  the  DwI 
form  of  the  divine  nature  itself,  the  heathen  religion  tpe 
thus,  "Optimui  Maiimus;"!!  and  the  socred  SeriptorM 

Wherefore  I  do  conclude  tliis  psit  of  moml  Icnowledge, 
cerning  the  culture  and  regimen  of  the  mind ;  wherein  Jf 
mar,  considering  the  parts  thereof  which  I  have  eniimer 

*  Love  is  better  than  any  tutor  as  a  guide  to  human  llfi 
4-  I  »i11  nioutit  and  be  like  unto  Ibe  Most  High. 
i  Ye  sliull  lie  iike  gods,  knowina  good  ajid  evil, 
f  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  who  hoTe  ynil, 
for  them  wlio  deajjitefully  use  you  and  persecute  jou, 

I  nay  be  the  children  of  your  Father  in  hi-aven,  wlip  tn." 
iin  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  aendetb  bl: 
the  just  and  upon  the  utijust. 
flcst  and  greatest.  ^_ 

His  tcoiler  mercy  a  o\«r  aW  bis  woiVi.     ^^^B 


,      ,W  (bat  mj  labour  ■■  but  tn  colltct  into  an  ar(  or  idience 
'tbatWbiob  liatU  beca  prafenuitled  li;  aCliprs,  aa  matters  of  cooi- 
non  kuK  aiid  eX]>eri<iicti,  he  judgctb  well.    But  aa  Phtlucraln    I 
■purleil  witb  DemiHlhmei — "  Vuu  ma;  nut  marvel,  Albeiiiaiia,    i 
Okt  Donuialhewiand  IdodxITer;  fnc  bedrii'kfib  water,  und  I 

•wini^"  and  like  ai  ws  trad  uf  an  ancirut  paiabte  of  the 
m  ar>lce|>-  ' 

Sonl  geminie  aumni  ^rtaa ;  qunrum  altera  fuctnc 
'tOointa.  qua  mis  facdia  datut  eiiihia  nmbrii ; 
Alma  Etndniti  pcrfccta  niiem  elepbanto, 
Sed  falta  ud  ctrlum  mictuiit  riitumnia  matin  :"* 
ID  if  we  puT  111!  aubriety  and  attention,  we  a^all  Find  it  a 
nuaim  in  knowledge,  Ibat  tbe  mure  pleasant  liquor  of  wi 
ilie  tnoie  vaparuui,  and  the  braver  g^te  uT  ivnrj  undetb  fortb 
the  falaer  dreanu. 

The  subject  of  the  Eighth  Book  is  Civil  Knowledge, 
or  the  Ethics  of  States tnana hi]) ;  "  a  subject,"  «ajB  Bacon, 
"  which  of  all  others  (we  must  iiDderslaad  him  to  mean, 
in  ethical  science)  is  moat  immersed  in  matter,  and  hard- 
lieat  rcdaped  to  axiom."  The  Book  is  about  three  times 
the  length  of  the  corresponding  poruon  o(  the  Advance- 
ment i  and  it  is  much  the  loosest  of  the  nine  Books  oF 
the  De  Avgmealia.  It  is  divided  into  lliree  Chtiplers ; 
the  principsl  additions  t^onsisting'  of  illustrative  examples 
ioBerted  in  the  second  and  thii^.  Civil  Knowledge  ii 
distributed  into  tbe  doctrine  of  Con vursutiim,  Ihedoctrim 
of  Negocialion  or  Business,  and  the  doctrine  of  Govern- 
m^l ;  the  First  Chapter  contains  a  few  observations  oi 
the  first;  the  two  remaining  Chapters  are  devoted  re 
apctively  to  the  second  and  third. 

The  passage  on  Conversation  in  the  Advancement  i; 
(9  follows ;  it  is  slightly  eitendcd  in  tbe  Latin ; — 


(<cted,  t 


n  of  CI 


•  TliiM  rendered  by  Drydeii : — 

Twu  i^tej  the  irlent  hiiiise  of  tleep  ailoni ; 

or  iHilisbed  ivoiy  tbis,  that  of  Iraira|iartiil ' 

True  visiiiiia  tbrougb  Itaiaparrtit  h 

^^EDiraugh  p;)lialied  ivoi;  jiusa  dului 


Neovullu  deilrue  Ttiba  [< 


Ho,  we  see,  Atticiu,  before  the  finl 
view  between  CffisaJ  and  Cii:ero,  tbe  war  depeinJin^ 
BeiiouBLy  advise  Ciceru  loucLing  Ibe  cumpoHing  oiid  ordi 
of  bit  coiudenaucB  and  gealure.  And  if  the  goTemmeDt  a 
counlenancc  be  of  sueli  elTect,  niucli  more  a  tlial  of  theqt 
and  olber  cattiage  a|ipe[ta>uing  tn  conrersation ;  tba 
tnodel  whereof  s«melli  la  me  well  exjiresseil  by  Livy.  tb 
not  meBnt  for  this  )iU[pote — "  He  aut  arrngans  ridear,  odI 
ijuiioi;  quorum  allerum  ea I  aliens  libertalii  oblili,  alti 
lUD:"!  (neium  ofbeliBvioiir  iBtoCFtaiD  a  mau'i  awn  dig 
without  intruding  upon  (he  liliertj  of  othere.  On  the 
aide,  if  behaviour  autl  outward  carriage  be  iutended  loo  n 
firat  it  may  pau  into  atTeotalion,  Bud  then  "quid  deliit 
qimm  icenam  in  vltam  ttaiuferre  '}  bi  act  a  mau'glifcf 
although  it  proceed  not  to  that  extreme,  yet  il  coruumelh 
and  employeth  ihe  min<l  ton  much.  And  therefuK  tM  w 
to  adrise  young  students  from  company  keeping,  by  M 
"Amici  furc!  teinputit,"!!  go  certainly  tbe  intendiog 
diiorelinn  of  behaviour  !■  a  great  thief  of  meilitation,  . 
*uch  u  are  accomplialied-iri  that  farm  uf  urbauily  ptean 
•elret  in  il,  and  »ldain  aspire  to  higher  virtue;  trherea. 
that  have  delvct  iti  it  do  seek  comelineas  by  reputaliou 
wliere  reputaliun  ii,  almiHl  ererylliing  becometb ;  but 
that  il  not,  it  muit  be  aupplied  by  punlaa  aud  complii. 
Again,  there  ii  no  greater  impediment  of  actiou  thati  att 


of  our 

■1 
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ofafemiiee  of  deoeoej,  and  the  gaide  of  dscinoy,  wbich 
and  MMOD.  For  at  Soloiiioo  laith,  **  Qui  iwpieit  ad 
Don  feminat ;  et  qui  rapieit  ad  nubeii  noo  moth.:*'* 
must  make  bis  opportunity,  as  oft  as  find  it.  To  cod- 
beiiavionr  seemeth  to  me  as  a  gannent  of  the  mind,  and 
the  conditions  of  a  garment.  For  it  ongbt  to  be  made 
ioo;  it  ougbt  not  to  be  too  curious;  it  ougbt  to  be 
so  as  to  srt  forth  any  good  making  of  die  mind,  and 
ly  deformity;  and  above  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  too 
r  restauned  fat  ezeicise  or  motion. 

following  short  paragraph  from  the  b^gioning 
Seoond  Chapter  is  neariy  the  nune  in  bom 
»: — 

wisdom  touching  Negotiation  or  Business  haih  not  been 
I  collected  into  writing,  to  the  great  dero|ation  of  leam- 
i  the  professors  of  learning.  For  from  this  root  niringeth 
that  note  or  opinion,  which  by  us  is  expressed  m  adage 

effect— •<*  that  there  is  uo  great  ooncnrrsnce  between 
g  and  wisdom."  For  of  the  three  wisdoms  which  we 
ft  dowD  to  pertain  to  civil  life,  for  wisdom  of  bduiTioar, 

learned  men  fur  the  most  fuurt  despised,  as  an  inferior 
le,  and  an  enemy  to  meditation ;  for  wisdom  of  govem- 
tiey  acquit  themselves  well  when  they  are  called  to  it,  but 

?penetU  tu  few ;  but  fur  the  wisdom  of  business,  wherein 
^  ife  is  most  coiiversaut,  tliere  be  no  bouks  of  it,  except 
>w  scattered  advertisements,  that  have  no  proportion  to 
^litude  of  this  subject.  For  if  books  were  written  of 
the  other,  I  doubt  not  but  learned  men  with  mean  ex> 
«,  would  far  excel  men  of  long  experience  without  learn- 
d  out&lioot  them  ifi  their  own  bow. 

it  this  wc  have  a  collection  of  aphorisms  gathered 
be  Parables  (or  Proverbs)  of  Solomon,  accompanied 
short  explanations  or  commentaries,  by  way  of 
lies  of  what  is  called  the  Doctrine  or  Knowledge 
attered  Occasions  {Doctrina  de  Sparsis  Occasi- 
),  which  is  made  the  First  Part  of  the  Doctrine  of 
jss  J  the  Knowledge  of  Rising  in  the  World  (Am- 


e  that  observeth  the  wind  shall  not  sow  *,  and.  \i«  \\va\. 
;th  the  cloaiU  thall  uut  reap. 


¥ 
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Htui  Vilae)  being  the  Second.  The  nninbor  at 
Hphorisms,  which  was  twenty-four  in  theAdocmeam 
Learning,  is  increased  to  thirty-four  in  the  lie 
mentu;  two,  besides,  are  omitted,  so  that  the  nitml 
the  new  apliorismi  ii  twelve ;  end  the  explana 
which  are  !□  general  Gtriliinglj  ingenious,  are  also  fl 
part  much  extended.      Adopting  Slmw'a  Ei 

^ofigh  not  verv  good),  wc  will  give  first  a  few  of 

fie  found,  tbougfi  in  a  shorter  form,  in  the 

A  »Bjt  a 
princfl.  or  inpefior,  be  kin-dleil 
your   turn  to  apeak;    Stilomoo  tiiiecth; 
b«  mudo;  anU  2.   Iliat  it  b«  loa     Tbe  .    __ 

three  pivcepla;  viz.  1,  tu  guard  a^inst  a  melancholi 
itubbom  sileoue;  t<a  Ihii  «it)iei  turua  tbe  tan 
you,  ai  if  ynu  could  make  no  aiawet ;  oi  seonrtlj  imp 
your  lupwiur.  as  if  hi)  ear*  were  not  ojieu  lo  a  jnit  de 
a  Tu  beware  of  delaying  Hie  tbing ;  and  requiring  a  ^ 
day  fiir  your  defenoe  :  wliipli  sillier  accuiei  yuur  sup 
puiion  ;  or  sigiiiAea  that  you  are  prepariug  laine  aitiflc 
ui  colour.  Sii  that  it  is  alway)  beit  directly  lo  nay  KS 
for  tlie  |ire«"l 


And; 


e  of  apology 
il  ia  unsafe  to  do  ollietwiie ;  uiileo  witli  n 
noble  BjiiriW,  wliicli  ore  extremely  rare.    Then  follot 
SBOond  role:  Ibat  Ihe  answer  bo  mild  and 

A  tBise  man  nnleniiiag  witli  a  foci,  vhether  he  get* 
or  aniles,  vrill  no*  Jinri  rttl. — We  are  liequenlly  adma 
toavoid  unequal  coullicU.tliatia.  not  Id  ilr  ire  with  tbe  (U 
But  the  admoiii^oii  of  Solomon  is  no  leas  iiseflil;  "^^ 
ahould  iiol  atrlve  with  Ibe  HMrtlileaa,  for  here  the  raalob  i 
unequal;  wliere  i'  ia  no  victory  la  ouiiquer,  and  a  grenldt 
to  Ik  conquered.  Not  does  it  signify  if.  in 
alicnild  someliniea  deal  at  in  jest ;  and  somei 
diitlaiii  and  contempt.    For  what  course  soever  we  take,' 

-         ' -   le  liaiidsomely  off.    Butthewon 

ti  bave  somerbing  of  Ibe  fool  it 

il  is,  if  he  be  coiiiideiit  ami  headtlrong. 

^  7^  ead  ^  a  gwecft  is  6«t(er  than  the  begiaaiiyr- 
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ihArifrii  oomdi  a  eommoii  trrar,  |ire?ailiiig'iiQt  only  among 
ick  as  principally  itady  words,  biit  also  tue  mora  prudent ; 
m-y  that  mon  are  mora  solieitoos  about  the  begifmio^  and  en- 
■noes  of  their  discounjes,  than  about  tiie  conclusions ;  and 
lore  exMtlT  labour  their  prefiMses  and  introducticxis  than  their 
loaci.  Whereas  they  ought  not  to  neglect  the  former ;  but 
KHild  have  the  latter,  as  being  things  of  tkr  greater  couse- 
aence,  ready  prepared  beforehuid :  casting  about  with  them- 
(Ivcs^  as  much  as  possible,  what  may  be  the  last  issue  of  the 
bcourse;  and  how  business  may  be  thence  forwarded  and 
pened.  They  ought  further,  not  only  to  consider  the  win(Ungs 
p  of  discourses  relating  to  business ;  but  to  regard  also  such 
ims  as  may  be  advantageously  and  gracefVilly  given  upon 
epartnre;  even  though  they  should  be  quite  fordgn  to  die 
Hitter  in  band.  It  was  the  constant  practice  of  two  great  aud 
mdent  privy-coonsellora,  on  whom  the  weight  of  the  kingdom 
hiefly  tatioci,  as  often  as  they  discoursed  with  their  princes 
pon  matters  cf  state,  never  to  end  tiie  conversation  with  what 
^garded  the  princiiMl  subject ;  but  always  to  go  off  with  a  jest, 
r  some  pleasant  device;  and,  as  the  proverb  runs,  **  Washing 
ff  their  salt-water  discourses  with  fresh,  at  the  conclusiou.'* 
Lnd  this  was  one  of  the  principal  arts  they  had. 

Have  you  seen  a  man  quick  at  his  work  ?  He  shall  stand 
rfore  kings,  and  shall  not  be  neglected. — Of  all  the  virtues 
rhich  kings  chiefly  regard  and  requira,  in  the  choice  of 
ervants,  that  of  expedition  and  resolution,  in  the  dispatch  of 
•nsiness,  is  the  most  acceptable.  Men  of  depth  are  held  sus- 
lected  by  princes;  as  inspecting  them  too  close;  aud  being 
ble,  by  thiir  strength  of  capacity,  as  by  a  machine,  to  turn 
nd  wind  them  against  their  will,  and  witliout  their  knowledge. 
*opular  men  are  bated ;  as  standing  in  the  light  of  kings ;  and 
hawing  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  upon  themselves.  Men  of 
ourage  are  generally  esteemed  turbulent,  and  too  enterprising. 
lonest  and  just  men  are  accounted  morose:  and  not  pliable 
iMugh  to  the  will  of  tlieir  masters.  Lastly,  there  is  no  virtue 
Mit  has  its  shade,  wherewith  the  minds  of  men  are  ofl*ended  ; 
lut  dispatch  alone  in  executing  their  commands  has  nothing 
lispleasing  to  them.  Besides,  the  motions  of  the  minds  of 
:ings  are  swift,  and  impatient  of  delay  :  for  they  think 
hemselves  able  to  eflect  anything,  and  imagine  that  nothing 
Dore  is  wanting  but  to  have  it  done  instantly.  Whence  dvv 
Mitch  is  to  them  the  most  gfateful  of  all  things. 


Thp  following  are  from  those  added 

At  dtad  Jliea  cause  the  hcst  oiniiaeHl  to  i 
'viu;  so  doth  a  little  lolli/  kim  thai  U  in 
vntdom  and  honour. — The  condilion  ut  men  el 
«,  09  Ihla  aphucism  oxcellently  ntwervn,  exeei 
niieniblei  becniise  their  etron,  tlicnigli  ever  lo  emol 
iierluoked.  Dot,  u  in  a  clear  diamnni]  every  lillls  J 
ineck,  strikei  rhe  eje  [Haogreeuhly,  tliough  it  would  J 
ibaerved  in  a  duller  atoiie  ;  to  in  men  at  eminent  vtifl 
itnallett  vices  are  reatlily  ipied,  talked  of,  and  leva 
Aired;  wliilat  in  an  ardinary  man,  the;  would  e' 
lain  concealed,  <it  been  eaelly  excuBe<l.  Wlienee  a, 
very  wise  man ;  a  small  Blip  in  a  very  good  n 
little  iudecencj  in  a  polite  and  elegaul  msnj  greallyj 
tlieir  cbaractenatidrefiutallnni.  ll  might,  dierefoft,  1( 
policy,  fur  men  or  uncommon  eicelleD 
tb«r  acltnni  a  few  absnnlitiei,  that  may 

.  in  order  lo  reierve  aliherly,  and  confound  the 
em  tile  defects. 

Apradeat  man  hoii  toell  lo  hiaalepa  ;  biitajbol  ta 

(o(/em(.— There  are  Iwokinilauf  prudence-,  Iheonei 

nund  ;  die  other  ilegenerate  and  falie  :  the  latter  Solod 

by  the  name  of  folly.  The  candidate  for  the  former  ham] 

liit  foDtingi,  looking  out  for  dangers,  contriving  remedid 

''  e  aoialaiice  of  good  men,  defeoding  himaelfagaiail  tlu 

wary  in  entering  U)ion  buainesa,  and  not  unpnividedj 

nut  I  watchfiil  for  oiiportuni  tiei ;  powerful  agatnitoppofl 

at  the  follower  ot  the  other  ia  wholly  patched  up  ^ 

id  conning;  placing  all   hia  '  -.        - 


gthem 


.hi.  fancy 


jnatly  rejects  as 
For  Lit  is  by  no  meant  a  thing 
upon  any  cooBtaiit  rule:  but  ia  daily  inventing  of  new  i 
aa  llie  old  onei  fail  and  grow  uaelen.     3.  Be  wbo  bi 
cbaracler  of  a  cralty,  tricking  man,  it  entirely  dep 
princijial   inttrumeni  of  buiineH,  Iraat :  wlience  he{| 
uolbingaucceed  to  liii  wish.     3.   Lastly,  li 
pleasing  tUeie  arta  may  seem,  jet  ihey  are  often  finai 
well  obaervrd  by  Tiicitus,  when  he  said,  Ihateraflyj 
caarmels,   ibuugh  jileauiil  in  Ibe  expcctalioi     ~ 
;,  and  tudia^jr  in  tbe  event. 
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He  hai  ilmyed  the  longer,  Bmod  addt,  npon  these 
politic  sentencef  ci  SoloiDOOy  firom  his  denre  to  give 
■itiimty  to  this  pert  of  knowledge  by  so  excellent  a  pre- 
eedent ;  end  then  he  proceeds : — 

Nather  wis.  diis  in  use  only  with  the  Hcfaraw%  but  it  it 
Mnenlly  to  be  found  in  thewiadomof  the  more  ancient  times; 
nmi  as  men  foond  out  an j  observation  that  diey  thought  was 
food  for  lilc^  tfaej  would  gather  it,  and  exprev  it  iu  psrabls^ 
ur  aphorism,  or  iaUe.    But  for  foUei^  mey  were  Yicegerents 
and  su|qplieB  where  rismples  foiled:   now  diat  Ibe  times 
aboinid  with  history,  the  aim  is  better  when  the  mark  is  alive. 
And  therefore  the  form  of  writing  which  of  all  others  is  fittest 
for  this  TarisUe  argument  of  m^gotiation  and  oocssion  is  that 
vhidi  Hachiavel  chose  wisely  and  aptly  for'  government; 
aamdy,  disconise  upon  histories  or  ezamfdes :  ti  knowMge 
dmwn  neshly,  and  in  our  view,  out  of  particnlsis  kuoweth  the 
way  best  to  psrticnlarB  again;  and  it  bath  much  greater  lifo 
for  practice  when  the  disconise  attendeth  upon  Um  exami^ 
tiian  when  the  example  attendeth  upon  the  discourse.    For 
this  is  no  noint  itf  order,  as  it  seemedi  at  first,  but  of  substance: 
for  when  tne  example  is  the  ground,  being  set  down  in  a  history 
at  large,  it  is  set  down  with  all  circumstances,  which  may 
sometimes  control  the  discoune  thereupon  made,  and  some- 
times supply  it  as  a  very  pattern  for  action ;  whereas  the  ex- 
amples alleged  for  the  discourses  sake  are  cited  succinctly, 
and  without  particularity,  and  carry  a  servile  aspect  toward 
the  discourse  which  they  are  brought  in  to  make  good. 

But  this  difierence  is  not  amiss  to  be  remembered,  that  as 
history  of  times  is  the  best  ground  for  discourse  of  government^ 
such  as  Machiavel  handleth,  so  history  of  lives  is  the  most 
proper  far  discourse  of  business,  because  it  is  most  conversant 
m  private  actions.  Nay,  there  is  a  ground  of  discourse  for 
this  purpose  fitter  than  them  both,  which  is  discourse  upon 
lettsrs  such  as  are  wise  and  weighty,  as  many  are  of  Cicero  ad 
Atticum,  and  others.  For  letters  have  a  great  and  more  par- 
ticular representation  of  business  than  eitlier  chronicles  or 
lives. 

The  arrangement  of  the  remdninp:  portion   of  the 
Chapter  is  somewhat  changed  in  the  L>e  Augmentis ; 
but  the  additions  are  not  very  considerable.     The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  are  nearly  the  same  in  the  L'xtixi  ^  yel 
the  &igrii«b;— 


people  would  swear,  *^  Ita  parentis  honores  conset 

which  was  no  less  than  the  tyranny ;  save  that,  t< 

would  stretch  forth  his  hand  towards  a  statue  of 

was  erected  in  the  same  place :  and  men  laiighe' 

dered,  and  said,  "Is  it  possible?"  or,  "Did  y( 

the  likeT*  and  yet  thought  he  meant  no   hurt 

so  handsomely  and   ingeniously.     And  all    thes 

perous :  whereas  Pumpey,  who  tended  to  the  same 

a  more  dark  and  dissembling  manner,  as  Tacitus 

"Occultior,  non  melior,*'||  wherein  Sallust  cone 

jtrobo,  animo  inverecundo/'^  made  it  his  desigi 

<^ecret  engines,  to  cast  the  state  into  an  absolute 

^^^i>of<»*io°)  t^At  ^^^  8^&^^  might  cast  itself  into  his 

^^^^0(91  ty  and  protection,  and  so  the  sovereign  power 

^^/m^  and  he  never  seen  in  it :  and  when  he  had  1 

fff  ^Iraought,  to  that  point,  when  he  was  chosen  con 


Ire  the  way  of  a  ship  in  tlie  sea. 
sce\i  b^ets  errors  which  entrap  the  deceive 
t    X^^tf  other  does  not  refuse,  but  rather  demandf 
2?    tjrwr^w^  that  be  is. 

®**  '■f*  a/  I  obtain  the  honoart  of  my  illustriou 
r   ^55)^^"^  cfifc.utiout,  but  not  better. 

^^^^A  probity  on  bis  lips  and  depravity  «v\ 


neieran;  whs.  yet  lie  CDnlct  make  no  grest  inaltetof  it.becani 
mfli  uiideiBtoufl  liim  nut;  liut  wat  fain,  in  the  end,  to  ^ 
(he  bmlEn  (rock  uf  gvllii'g  armi  into  liia  haniia,  b;  colour  a 
the  duuLl  ul'  Cieiiar  ■  dalgiu.    Sii  ledioui,  cumtH.  and  uDrofUts 

iiBle   are   these    deep    dInimuUtion*:    nhereor,    it    ii^| 

Tacilui  mmle  ll  lis  judgment,  that  Ihey  wereacuimingoruvM 
rerior  furm  In  tensed  ••(  true  pnlicj ;  attributing  the  onam 
Antiutiu.  the  utiier  to  Tlberiiu ;  whei«.  epeaking  of  Livia,te 
saith,  "  Et  cam  arlibui  matiti  BimulatiiHie  filii  bene  cainfil- 
sitai"*  fur  suieI;  the  conlinual  habit  ofdinimulalion  !*  buta 
weak  and  alugtfish  cunning,  and  not  greatly  politic. .... 

But  men,  ir  they  Ije  in  their  owu  poner,  and  do  bear  anil 
■uilain  themHlvea.  and  be  not  carried  away  with  a  wliitlwinil 
w  tempest  uf  ambitioii,  ntigbt,  in  the  punuil  of  tlieir  own  fur- 
tune,  to  Kt  beriire  Ibeit  e;«  not  only  lliat  general  map  of  the 
world,  thaf'all  things  are  vanity  and  vexation  uf  Spirit,"  hot 
many  other  more  particular  cards  atid  diTeclioni :  diiefli  UnL 
that  being,  witliout  well-being,  ii  a  curse,  and  the  g 
being  the  greater  c 
and  all  wickedneu  most  punished  in  itself:  according  Bam 
poet  nilit  excellently : 

Qns  Tubia,  quffi  digna,  viri,  iiro  laudibua  I 
^  Prmuiia  pnsie  rear  eolvi!  pulcherrima  prii 

,  And  K)  of  the  contrary.  And,  aecondly.  Ibey  ought  lo  loolH 
t>  Ibe  eternal  providence  and  divine  jinlgment,  which  olt 
subvertelb  the  wisilom  of  evil  plota  and  imoainatiotii,  accord- 
ing  lo  the  Scriplure,  "  He  balh  conceived  miacbief,  and  ihall 
bring  forth  a  Tain  llnng."  And  although  men  should  refrain 
Ihemielrn  from  injury  and  evil  arts,  yet  tbia  incewiant  and 
asUiallileBe  pursuit  of  a  man's  fortune  leaveth  nol  that  tribute 
which  we  owe  to  God  of  w        " 


ected  (i 


■  Compnuntled  with  the  clevemssi  of  ber  buibani]  aiid4 
iming  of  heraon. 
t  Your  laviab  praise  and  kinilnen.  O  my  friends 
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ng'  dml^  m  dodi  f3b»  Mrdmt,^  Atqoo  allgit  Inmo 
tieuUm  uink***  And  n  any  man  flatter  hinmlf  tb«<|be 
I  «inploy  his  fortmie  well,  Ihcragh  be  ahould  obtein  k  ill,  aa 
I  said  eoneemiDg  Augattua  Cenar,  and  after  of  Sq^tuniaa 
eras,  ''that  they  ifaould  never  have  been  bom,  or  cJse 
y  shmild  ne?er  faiiFe  died,**  they  did  so  much  mischief  in 
partoit  and  ascent  ot  tfaeb  greatneie,  and  so  much  good 
m  they  wen  established;  yet  these  compensations  and  satis- 
jons  aie  good  to  be  used,  but  never  good  to  be  purposed, 
d  lastly,  it  is  not  amiss  lor  men,  in  that  race  toward  their 
line,  to  cool  themseWes  a  little  with  that  conceit  which  is 
pmtly  ezpresnd  by  die  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  his  in- 
ictions  to  the  king  his  son,  **  That  fortnne  hath  somewhat  of 
nature  of  a  woman,  that  if  she  be  too  mneh  wooed  she  is 
fiurther  off/'  But  this  last  is  bnt  a  remedy  fiir  those  whose 
es  are  corrupted :  let  men  rather  build  upon  Ihatfoundation 
ich  is  as  a  Goinep>«toiie  d  divinity  and  pnilosophy,  whorein 
f  join  dose^  namdy,  that  same  **  Primnm  quaKite.'*f  For 
'inity  saith,  ''Primum  quserite  regnum  I>ei,  et  ista  omnia 
icieutur  vobis :"{  and  philosophy  saith,  **  Primnm  qnorite 
la  animi,  catera  aut  aderunt,  ant  non  oberont.'*}  And 
lough  the  human  foundation  hath  somewhat  of  the  sands,  as 
see  in  M.  Brutus,  when  he  brake  fordi  into  that  speech,-— 

Te  colui,  virtus,  ut  rem ;  at  tu  nomen  inane  es  ;|| 

the  divine  foundation  is  upon  the  rock. 

IVhat  is  said  upon  the  doctrine  of  Government  and 
pslation  in  the  Advancement  is  very  short ;  and  the 
ird  Chapter  of  this  Eighth  Book  of  the  DeAugmentis 
learly  aU  new.   In  the  earlier  treatise  Bacon  writes  : — 

yoncerniug  Grovemment,  it  is  a  part  of  knowledge  secret 

*  And  with  its  fetters  binds  to  earth 
The  sacred  spark  of  heavenly  birth. 
Seek  first 

Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  and  all  these  things 
1  be  added  unto  you. 

Seek  first  the  advantages  of  the  mind,  other  things  will 
ler  not  be  wanting  or  will  not  oppose  you. 

II  I  deemed  thee.  Virtue,  a  substantial  focm^ 
And  uow  1  find  thee  but  an  empty  naxsya 


II  botli  llioio  i«ji«cu  ill  which  things 

-,  Tor  lome  thingi  are  ucret  bceauw  tliej'  me  bard 

IS  they  are  tiot  fit " 


V,  uiil  K>me  becauu 


It  are  olxciite  and  tuvisihle : 


■orpotE 


rruint  of  Goll  orer  Ihe  world  !■  liiiJdeu,  inHiniuch  as  it  ipeil 
Ici.participBle  of  much  invgnlori'y  and  coiifuBTUD  :  the  goft 
meat  of  the  sou]  in  moviug  Ihe  imdy  i«  inward  Hud  pFafbu 
anil  lliepusB^n  thereof  hardi  v  tu  he  reduced  to  demmubati 
Again,  the  wisdom  of  autiquity,  the  ahadowa  whereof  aft 
the  poets,  in  the  dBacriptmii  of  tonrieDta  and  [iitina,  uext  b 
the  crime  uf  rebelliuti.  which  wai  the  giauU'  oSence,  doth 
tent  the  crime  of  rmilily,  ai  iti  Siiyphui  and  Tantalin.  1 
Ihi(  ffR9  meuil  of  |>tirliculars ;  nevertheles  eren  itnfo 
general  rulei  niid  discouriea  of  jioliey  juid  goyemment  there 
due  n  reverent  and  reierved  liaudliiij 


Ihingi  ought,  aa  far  aa  tlie  froilly  of  man  permltteth,  lo 
niBuifeat  and  reveuleil.     Purao  it  is  eipreeaeiL  in  thi 
tiiiicbiust  the  goTi!ri>meut  uf  Gud,  that  t^ia  globe,  whicb 
aiitl  shaciy  hody,  ia  in  Iha  view  of  God  aa 


"Kt  h 


Biiquaii 


«lallo.'*+     Su  unto  pr 

•euatea  and  oouucila,  Ihe  natures  and  ilia 

their  animoei ties  awl  diicunleiiU,  ought 


In 


g  that  is 


uisled.  I   I 

as  willing  lu  oblaiu  I 
philoaophera  aspired  u 
iRidell  to  make  demai 
(ired  it  might  becertil 
knew  Ihiw  lohuld  his 


ces,  tlie  wiaaum  of  tlieir  obaov^^D 
station  where  they  keep  a^itiiKil, 
paranl-  Wherefore,  conaidering  I 
.  maater  of  this  acicoce,  auil  U  w  « 
lit  to  pass  ovei  this  part  in  ailei 

certificate  which  one  of  the  mii 
;  who,  being  aileiiti  when  otherae 
atiou  of  their  abilities  hy  apeecb, 

for  h  ia  part,  "  thai  there  woa  ono  I 


Thtoiigboul  llie  uuiverae,  one  ci>n:imDii  aoul 
JnqiirB^  and  feeds,  and  aniinatfi  the  whole. 
-'—'-'-  ut  Ihe  tbtoiia  o  sea  otjlMjtto^ta* 


Notwithefanding,  foi.llie  inure  public  part  of  giivi 
which  U  Lawi,  I  think  gixnl  to  nule  ouly  uiie  delluieii 
which  is.  thai  all  those  wliicb  have  written  of  lawa  hare 
ten  either  aj  nLilosophers  or  03  lawjen,  and  none  at  ttait 
Ai  fur  the  philoiophers,  they  moke  imaginary  taws  fur  i 
nary  oammanwealthi ;  and  tlieir  disoourset  ats  as  the 
whicb  give  tittle  light,  becniue  they  are  (o  liig;h.  For  the  li 
yen,  they  write  according  to  the  stale*  where  Ibey  live,  wba 
received  law.  and  nut  what  oiighl  to  be  law:  fbr  the  wisdmi 
a  Uwmalier  is  one,  and  of  a  lawyer  is  another.  For  thera 
in  natare  certain  fountains  of  justice,  whence  all  ci 
are  derived  hut  as  streams :  and  like  as  watera  do  ti 
lures  and  tastes  from  the  soils  through  which  tliey  ru  , 

where  they  are  planted,  though  they  proceed  from  the  n 
fountains.  Again,  the  wisdom  of  a  lawmaker  consisleth 
un!y  in  a  plalfonn  of  justice,  but  in  tiic  ajjplication  there 
taking  into  consideration  by  what  tneoiii  laws  may  be  m 
certain,  and  what  are  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  doubt 
nen  and  incertainty  of  law ;  by  wliat  means  laws  may  be  ng 
apt  and  easy  to  bo  executed,  and  wlmtate  llie  impediments  i 
remedies  in  the  execution  of  laws ;  wbut  inflneinse  iuwi  loi] 
iug  private  right  ofmeum  andtuum  have  intotlie  public  it 
uid  liuw  they  may  be  made  apt  and  ai^eeable :  how  laws 
t<>  be  penned  and  delivered,  whether  in  lexIs  or  iu  acta,  brie 
large,  with  preambles  orwithuut)  bow  they  are  to  be  prit 
aiid  refbrmed  irom  time  to  time,  and  what  is  the  beat  Ineaiil 
keep  them  from  being  too  vast  in  volumes,  or  too  fiill  of  n 
tiplicity  and  erossiien:  liow  they  are  (u  be  expounded,  w 
u{N)n  causes  emergent  ami  judicially  discutsed,  and  when  ij 
response*  and  conferences  toucbitig  general  points  or  questil 
how  they  ate  to  be  presied,  rigorouiily  ur  tenderly ;  how  t 
are  to  be  mitigated  by  equity  and  ijoud  coitscieuue,  i 
wliether  ilitcretion  and  strict  law  are  to  be  mingled  jutbea 
courts,  or  kept  apart  in  several  courts ;  again,  howtlie  prael 
;inifessiun.  and  eruditiuu  of  law  is  lo  be  censured  and 
vcnied  ;  anil  many  other  points  louchtug  the  admiii 
und,  at  I  may  letio  it,  animation  of  laws.  Umn  w1ii< 
insist  the  leu,  liecause  I  purpose,  if  God  give  me  leave,  haf 


In  the   De  AugmeatU 
.translated  by   VVaU)  :- 


;c 


of  Empire,   or   the  Know!edg-e  of  Ciril  Goyemmei 

ami  in  which  Hausehoid  Government  is  compreheoii 

as  a  family  ia  under  a  iA\y.     In   thia   part,   oa   i  > 

hcfore,   I  nari^  commanded   mrself  silence:   yet,    n 

n  Lib  standing,  I  miij   not   ao   (flsable   myself,   bul  tl 

I  could  discourse  of  this  part  also,  perchautx  not  i 

pertinently  nor  unprofitable ;  as  one  [Hiictiaed  by  U 

experience,  and  by  your  majesty's  most  indulgent  faron 

and  no  merit  of  mine  own,  raised  by  the  degrees  oT^S 

and   hoiioura  to  tlie  highest  dignity  in   the  slate;  a 

have  borne   that  office   for   four  yctu-s ;    and,  which 

more,  huve  been  a«^uslomed  to  your  majesty's  commu 

and   conferences   for   the   conOnoed  space  of  ei^te 

years  together  (which  eren   of  the  dullest  mould  n^ 

fashion  and  produce  a  etatesmun)  ;  and  who  have  spe 

much  time,  amongst  other  knowledges,  in  histories  ai 

laws.     All  which  1  report  to  [wsterity  ;  not  out  of  m 

arrogant  ostentation ;    but  because  I  presume  it  nudi 

^atmietldng  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  leamiag,  that 

BWntl   bom    for   letters   more  than   anything    ebc,   ■ 

nrcibly  carried  away,  I  know  not  b^  what  .fate,  agui 

Rite  brait  of  his  own  genius,  to  a  civil  active  course 

^Hb,  should  yet  be  advanced  to  so  high  and  honouTsl 

FcliargeB  in  the  state,  and  that  under  so  wise  a  king.   Bi 

rif  my  times  of  leisure  ahall  bring  forth  hereafter  anythi 

I  tOluniing  the  wisdom  of  government  and  state  mattei 

it  will   be,  perthnnce,  an  aburtivo   or  an   after  turth 

Q'  Either  abortive  or  posthumous"  are  Bacon's  wc»rd 

For  the  present  he  proceeds   to  say  that  he  will  men 

append  two  auinmarv  treatises : — the  first,  on  ihedoctri 

of  Extending  the  Sounds  of  Empire,  or  what  he  ct 

Consul  Potudaha    (the  Consul  attired  in  his  militi 

robos)  ;  the  other,  on  Cniversal  Justice,  or  the  Founts 

of  Law.     These  two  treutises  make  up  the  remainder 

the  Chapter.     The   first   is   merely  the  Twenty-Ifii 

Essay,  entitled  in  the  English  "  Of  the  True  Gre 

of  Kingdoms  and  Estates."*     The  Latin  is  the  si 

in  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Essays  executed  i 

^^^^^^^^     "*  See  ToL  i.  ct-  51-W, 
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!0n*8  own  inspection,  though  not  pabliihed  till  some 
rs  after  his  death  ;*  and  it  is  worth  notiefaag,  that 
Essa^  in  particular  is  recorded  to  have  been  turned 
»  Latin  by  Hobbes;  for  it  can  be  no  other  which 
bbes's  friend  Aulniej  means  by  what  he  calls  the  one 
itled  *^  Of  the  Greatness  of  Cities,"  whidi  he  says 
one  of  three  translated  by  HoblMBS :  the  titles  of 
other  two  Aulnxsy  had  forgotten.  It  is  more  probable^ 
haps,  that  the  translation  was  made  hy  Hobbes  for 
A  AMgmentis  than  for  the  projected  Latin  edition 
he  Essays.  The  other  treatise,  on  Universal  Justice, 
the  Fountains  or  General  Prindides  of  Law,  is  de- 
aned  in  a  succession  of  Aphorisms,  extending  to  lunety- 
m  in  all.  It  does  not  admit  of  abridgment  Onnr 
first  Utie,  or  Division,  On  the  Certeiuty  of  Laws,  is 
sn,  as  a  specimen  of  a  complete  digest  m  the  subject, 
ich  the  noble  author  intimates  that  he  entertains  the 
»e  of  executing.  The  following  striking  paragraph, 
ich  is  the  same  in  the  Latin  as  in  the  English,  winds 
the  Chapter  and  the  Book : — 

*hu8  have  I  coucluded  this  portion  of  learning  touching 
I  knowledge ;  and  with  civil  knowledge  have  concluded 
aan  philosophy ;  and  with  human  philosophy,  philosophy 
.-eneral.     And  being  now  at  some  paus^  looking  back  mto 
;  I  have  passed  through,  this  writing  seemeth  to  me,  *'si 
iquam  fallit  imago  'f  as  far  as  a  man  can  judge  of  his  own 
k,  not  much  better  than  that  noise  or  sound  which  mu- 
ms make  while  they  are  tuning  their  instruments;  which  is 
ling  pleasant  to  hear,  but  yet  is  a  cause  why  the  music  is 
eter  afterwards  :'so  have  I  been  content  to  tune  the  instru- 
its  of  the  muses,  that  they  may  play  that  have  better  hands. 
1  surely,  when  1  set  before  me  the  condition  of  these  times, 
which   learning  hath  made  her  third  visitation  or  circuit 
ill  the  qualities  thereof;  as  the  excellency  and  vivacity  of 
wits  of  this  age ;  the  noble  helps  and  lights  which  we  have 
the  travails  of  ancient  writers  ;  the  art  of  printing,  which 
imunicateth  books  to  men  of  all  fortunes ;  the  openness  of 
world  by  navigation,  which  hath  disclosed  multitudes  of 
leriments  and  a  mass  of  natural  history ;  the  leisure  where- 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  23.  j  If  fancy  does  tiol  dftc«\N^. 


civil  buBiueu  a>  llie  statM  of  GnBc'ia  did  ill  rei 

licijjulatiljF,  and  tliB  ilate  o{  Rome  iu  [e>|>ecl  uf  th*  _ 

lUrir  nioimrcliy  ;    the  prsaeDl  diapoiitiou  of  Uiege  tinun  at  1 

in  ciii.lrouFniiM  of  religion,  which  have  so  much  diverted  0 
fnim  otiirr  Bcieiicw ;  the  iierfectioo  of  your  mBJealj'i  Wmi 
which  IU  a  nhiEDii  maf  c>11  whole  volkyi  of  wits  to  ~ 
you  i  and  Irie  iiuepnrable  propriety  of  lime,  which  i>  evi 
mirl  more  lo  diiclo«e  mith — I  cannot  hut  be  raiwil  to  ti 
•uiiiion  tliat  Ihii  third  period  of  tine  will  Ikr  (urpMi  I 
of  the  Gmctaii  and  Roman  leanitng:  only  if  men  ' 
Iltidw  t)i«r  own  itreiiKlh,  and  their  own  weaknora  bottai 
take  uoe  ftom  the  other,  light  of  invention,  and  not  fire  ott 
traillcliun  ;  and  esteem  of  the  iuqulaition  of  truth  u  an  «L 
priK,  and  not  oa  ofa  quality  or  ornament;  auderaplny  wil.^ 
magnificence  to  Ihiiigi  of  woith  and  excellency,  and  noE 
thiiigt  rnlgar  anil  of  popular  estimation.  A«  for  rojr  %  ' 
if  any  man  ihall  please  himiel  f  or  others  in  the  repreheiuiDI 
tliem,  Ihey  ahall  make  that  ancient  and  patient  request,  "X 
hvm,  ied  audi  \''*  let  men  reprehend  them,  fto  thejobst 
wcijIi  Iheni ;  for  the  appeal  is  lawful,  though  it  may  tx 
not  be  needful,  from  the  firat  cogitaliuinof  men  lo  theic 
Biiil  fVom  the  iiearet  times  to  the  timea  farther  off.  Now  tel 
come  lo  lliat  Ipamiiig  which  buth  tlie  furmet  timea  were  i 
hloaied  M  to  know,  aacre.l  and  inspired  Divinity,  then 
and  |jort  of  all  tnr-ii'a  UhourB  and  piregrinatiuna. 

The  Ninth  and  last  Bi>ok  of  the  De  Augmenta  h 

firiacd  in  a  eingle  short  Oiaptur.     A  ditterent  plan 
ullowcd  in  the  lrealnii;nt  of  tho  subject,  a  good 
tiiinffa  in  thi;  coireBponding:  portion  of  the  Advojicein 
at^  here  bll  out.     The  beginning,  however,  u 
the  same  in  both  treatises : — 

The  prerogative  of  Ood  enl  endeth  at  well  (o  the  i 
to  Ihu  will  uf  man ;  ao  that,  at  we  are  to  ohi<y  hia  law  tho 
we  find  a  reluctatiou  in  our  will,  lo  we  ate  to  beli 
lli.iugh  we  find  a  reluctalion  in  our  reason.  For  if  m  hd 
only  tint  which  ii  agteealile  to  our  sense,  vre  give  o — -" 


It  failh  urhicLi  v 

LI  [ir  tucb  a  puiiit  ai  wtiereaC  Sataii  luugbe  Jeniia 

II  ui  image  ui  nBtural  reason. 

Bowbeit,  if  we  will  inly  coniider  Ir,  more  ...       ~  It  ia  to 

lieve  thoti  tu  know  u  we  aan  know.     Foe  ir         wiedge 

uTb   mind  (uSeretb   fnim  wnn ;  but  in   beliel  iffeietli 

tm  ipirit,  luch  noe  aa  it  holilelh  tut  man  nuluunird  tliBii 

elf,  and  «a  mjOWetli  from  tlie  wortliier  ogenl.     Oihervrite  it 

of  the  stale  of  mail  glmilied ;  fui  tlieii  faitli  ibal]  cease,  nod   . 

•  ihatl  know  u  we  are  kuiiwu.* 

Wherefure  we  conclude  lliat  sacred  Tiienlo^y  (whicli  in  aur 

iom  we  cull   Uiviiiity)  ia  groumled  oiil;  upon  liie  wurd  unil 

icle  of  GcxI,  anil  tiL't  upon   llie  light  of  nature:  for  it  i* 

ilten,  "Cali  enurrant  glurism  Dei  ;"f  but  It  ii  not  written, 

Cicli  enanaiil  voluntstem  Oei.'t  But  of  tliat  it  ia  aaici,  "  Ad 

.ud,"§  &D.  Thia  holiletli  net  onl;  in  tboae  poiuti  of  fuitb 
aid]  concern  the  gnM  tnjnUriH  nt  the  D«ty,  of  the  creation, 
th«  ledemption,  bnl  likewiie  thoM  which  concern  the  law 
onltrulT-iuterprMed:  "  Love  your  eiiemiei;  dog«Hl  to  them 
at  hats  you  ;  be  like  to  your  heavenly  Father,  that  iiiffcreth 
a  rain  to  fall  upmi  the  just  and  unjuat."  To  thii  i1  ought  to 
I  ajmlauded,  "Neo  voK  homluem  aotiat  :"|1  It  ii  u  voice 
ijonit  the  light  of  nature.  So  ws  *ee  the  heatbeo  poeta,  when 
Cf  fall  upon  a  libertine  paasioti,  do  ttill  expoatulate  vilb 
wa  and  moralities,  aa  if  they  were  opposite  anil  malignant  to 
ituiti  "Etquod  natura  remitlit,  inrida  juia  Degant."^  So 
id  D^damia,  the  Indian,  unto  Aleiander'a  menengera ;  "  That 
I  bad  beard  aomewbal  of  Pylhagorat,  and  some  Mber  of  the 
in  in«a  of  Grscia,  and  that  he  held  them  fctr  excellent  men  t 
It  thai  they  had  a  fault*  which  waa,  that  they  had  in  too 
eat  reverence  aud  veneration  a  thing  they  called  law  and 


*  A  tranalatioo  of  the  greater  jiart  of  the  pauage  in  the  De 
nmtntU,  corresponding  to  tbii,  baa  been  already  given  in 
ll.  i.  pp.  162,  163. 

t  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God. 

X  The  heaveni  declare  the  will  of  God. 

\  To  the  law  and  to  the  teatimonv  :  if  they  speak  not  ac- 
irding  to  tliia  word,  it  is  because  there  Is  no  light  in  tliem 

Jl  Nor  doea  the  voice  (oiind  like  that  of  a  men  mortal. 
•II'  'What  oaturefrantaa^taWoutlawidenj. 


1 


iim*'  So  il  muil  be  cotifeHoil  ihst  a  great  jiatt 
ruaral  i>  of  that  |.«(ectldn  wlieifuolo  the  Ugbl  of 
ot  lupire  -.  Ldi*  tlieu  i«  it  thai  maii  i>  laid  Ifl  havq 
■iid  law  iif  iiBliire,  EOtnc  uotiuiis  and  couoeita  ol 
lice.  Juitice  uid  imaig,  good  and  evil  1  Thii^ 
,,  -Iglit  of  uatuie  is  oatA  m  two  levnal  (emes  ;  iht  a 
liioli  tpcingelh  rrom  mutm,  teaae,  induotiun,  M] 
Sounliug  to  the  Uwi  o(  heavai  aiiil  earth  ;  the  atk 
~Mob  ii  impTnitRl  upoii  tbe  apirll  of  man  t^  aii  ini 
licl,  accunllng  In  llig  law  or  eotadenae,  which  u  k 
tbe  t<urlty  of  hia  first  (Slate:  iu  vliich  latter  tenia 
luuticiuaut  of  Mme  liglit  and  disceniiog  touching  I 
niioti  of  tlw  mural  law.  But  how!  siiffioient  to  oil 
It  Kot  lo  iufurm  th<  aiity.  Sn  tlieii  the  dxc 
I,  01  well  mnial  a*  inirtlical,  is  not  Id  be  atlaii 
itatioii  aud  melalirin  (hnii  God. 
air,  tiolwilhnatuliiig,  of  reawia  in  spiritual  thii 
le  latitude  IberHiT,  it  very  great  anil  general :  (lir  it  ia 
pthiiig  lliat  tlie  apoetle  colleili  religion  out  mnotiabla 
t  Gud  ;  iiuutnuBli  a>  Uie  very  crremonira  stid  Sgiii«V 
"  '  r  were  full  of  reaion  and  signification,  mud 
le  ceretnouie*  of  idolatry  and  magic,  tlial  are 
^^^  .  ^uiBcatita  and  (urd  cliaraclen.  But  most  espeoil 
ihtiatiau  bilh,  aa  iu  M  tliiiigi,  so  in  this,  dewrvel 
U|hl|  magni&Fd;  boldlngaud  preserving  thegoldeti 
nty  ni  ihii  point  between  ibe  law  of  the  heatben  ami 
'  Mahomet,  which  have  embraced  the  two  extreiiM 
*  Kligioii  of  the  heathen  had  no  constant  belief  or 
m,  but  left  all  tn  tlie  lilwrlf  of  ailment;  and  lb«  : 
'  Itshamett  oti  the  oilier  side,  interdictelli  arg^imeat 
:  tlie  one  hnvirig  the  Tery  face  of  error,  and  tlio  i 
dslnrt;  whereas  the  fiLitb  dotb  both  aduiitaud  lejoo 
itiOU  with  ditTerence. 

Ill  the  Adeimeemenl .  Bacon  coneiders  the  Sul 
Kvlnity  in  both  its  parts ;  "  the  matter  infbn 
!veale(l,and  the  nature  of  the  inroimntion  or  revel 
n  the  .S«  AtlgmentU  he  writes  (as  the  passage 
Bred  by  Wats :)— "  And  nonr,  most  cxcellcot  ki 
Bve  with  a  small  bark,  such  ae  we  were  able  to  i 
tiled  about  the  univereal  circumferetic'e,  as  well 
Id  RS  the  new  world  of  eciences;  with  howjOT 
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remains,  bjit  that,  having  accomplished  our  design,  i 
should  pay  our  vows  ?  But  there  rests  yet  behind  Sacr 
Inspired  Divinity.  Whereof,  if  we  should  proceed 
entreat,  we  should  [have  to]  depart  out  of  the  pinnace 
human  reason,  and  go  into  the  ship  of  the  Church  ;  whi 
must  alone  be  governed  by  a  divine  sea  needle  [on 
when  governed  by  a  divine  compass  is  able]  to  dire 
her  course  aright.  For  the  stars  of  Philosophy,  whi 
[have]  hitherto  shined  forth  unto  us,  and  were  our  chi 
ffuide,  here  fail  us :  it  were  then  meet  we  kept  silen 
m  this  sacred  subject.  Whereupon  we  shall  omit  the  ji 
Partitions  of  this  Knowledge ;  yet,  notwithstandiuj 
somewhat  we  will  cast  into  this  treasury,  by  way  of  go< 
wishes,  according  to  the  proportion  of  our  slender  abilit 
This  we  do  the  rather,  because  we  find  no  coast  or  spa' 
of  ground  in  the  whole  body  of  Divinity  lying  vaca 
and  untilled;  so  diligent  have  men  been,  either  in^soi 
ing  of  good  seed  or  sowing  of  tares."  And  he  goes  < 
to  state,  that  he  will  therefore  confine  himself  to  tl 
propounding  of  three  Appendices  of  Theology,  treatii 
not  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  science,  but  only  of  t 
manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  mind.  Neithc 
he  adds,  will  he  here  subjoin  treatises  or  examples, 
lay  down  precepts,  as  he  has  done  in  other  cases — th 
he  will  leave  to  theologians ;  all,  he  repeats,  that  1 
professes  to  ofter  are  merely  vows. 

The  three  Appendices  are, — the  doctrine  of  the  rig' 
use  of  Reason  in  religion  ;  the  doctrine  of  what  he  ca 
the  degrees  of  Unity  in  the  City  of  God  ;  that  is,  of  tl 
principle  of  agreement  which  pervades  the  Scripture 
even  when  there  seems  to  be  a  diversity  between  one  p£ 
and  another ;  and  a  succinct,  sound,  and  judicious  c( 
lection  of  annotations  and  observations  on  particul 
passages  of  Scripture,  neither  running  into  conimon-plac 
nor  digested  into  any  methodical  form,  but  retaining  bo 
the  variety  and  the  flavour  belonging  to  the  texts  in  the 
original  position,  which  he  would  call  Emanations  of  tl 
Scriptures. 

A  considerable  part,  both  of  what  is  discarded  frc 
this  portion  of  the  I?e  Au^mentis  and  of  w\\al\sTeVocvx^ 
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■rly  ihc  same  with  what  is  Touod  in  the  "  Ad« 

ment "  and  the  "  CooaiderationB,"  touching  the  Cbi 

England,*  und  other  tlieological  writings  of  B 

It  will  be  enough  that  we  transcribe  anoth^ short  f 

fiom  the  Adeancement,  the  subsiance  of  which,  ( 

■omewhat  diSercntly  arTan§;ed,  is  also  Tound  in  the^ 

Two  modes  of  ex|X)undtng  or  iuterpreting  Scriptur 

been  mentioned,  "  which  had  need  be  conluned 

the  bounds  of  sobriety  ;"  the  analogical  (or  that 

'   inquisitive  ailer  mysteries),  and  the  philosojihic 

PiUtlie  latin,  it  hath  tweii  extremely  kI  ou  Ibol 

the  ichoal  of  PutacsUuii,  anil  mme  olhpn.  (hat  hit 

'(d  to  fltid  ths  ttiXli  of  all  natunl  pliil(HU]<lif  h>  tbi 

1 1  loaiidulitiDg  and  trailueiug  all  other  pliilwaphjr 

Biiiiiiih  (Hid  pruroiie.     But  tliere  is  nu  «ur,h  enmity  I 

God's  word  and  his  workt ;  iieilbec  du  they  give  hunooT 

Suriptuiea,  u  they  eupjiuw,  but  much  imbue  Ihem. 

■etk  h«aveu  aud  eaith  lu  tlie  wurd  of  God  (wliewof  it 

''  Heaven  aud  earth  iholl   pan,  but  my  word  >hall  not 

to  seek  tnnporarj  things  aiiiungtl  eletnal  :  and  as 

ivluity  in  pliiloiaphy  it  tu  seek  the  living  amongst  Ih 

to  ■eak  philosophy  in  divinity  ia  la  teek  the  drad  a 

~  living  :  neither  are  the  pots  or  lavers,  whose  place 

outward  part  of  the  temple,  to  be  sought  in  the 

of  all,  where  the  ark  uf  the  lestimnny  was  seatei] 

,  the  Mupe  or  purpose  of  the  Spirit  of  God  t 

ixptesi  malten  uf  natiini  in  the  Scriptures,  otherwise 

"  '  for  application  to  miui'e  capscitjr,  and  (■■ 

oi  01  uivine.     Aud  it  is  a  true  rule,  "Aucloii 

itii  parvaauGtuiita9;"f  lor  it  were  a  strange  couclt 

',  borrowed  from  nature  or  history  BCTording  Ii 
:eit,  as  of  a  haiilisk,  an  unicuni,  a  centaur,  a  Bri< 
rdro,  or  the  likf,  liiat  tlieretbre  he  miut  needs  be  th( 
rm  tlie  matter  thereof  positively  lu  be  true. 
The  Scriptures,  being  given  by  inspiration, 
-    -        ti,  do  diSer  from  all  other  books  ii 
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md  bf  the  eijuntor.    For  tba  inditw  of  flieni  did  know- 
bar  Uiingt  which  no  man  mttaius  to  know ;  which  are,  the 
nyeterict  of  the  kingdom  of  fdorj,  the  pericNrtion  of  the  laws 
if  naftoie,  the  leeieti  of  the  lieert  of  man,  and  the  Aitnie 
Hicceirion  of  all  agci^    For,  aa  to  the  fintyit  ie  Mid,  **  He  that 
rawth  into  the  light  ihali  be  ajpprmmd  if  the  iJUiej,"    And 
igain,  **  No  man  ihall  see  my  fiftce  and  live."    To  the  aeeond, 
*  When  he  inepared  the  heavens  I  waa  present,  when  by  law 
md  compam  be  enclosed  the  deen.*^    To  the  third,  ^  Neither 
vas  it  needful  that  any  shoold  bear  witness  to  him  of  man, 
(or  be  knew  weU  what  was  in  man**    And  to  the  last,  **  From 
the  begfinning  are  known  to  the  Lord  all  his  works.**  .    •   •    . 
It  ia  an  excellent  obeervation  which  hath  been  made  npon 
the  answ«s  of  onr  Saviour  CSirist  to  many  of  the  questiona 
vhieh  were  propounded  to  him,  how  that  they  are  imprtineiit 
in  the  state  of  the  question  demanded ;  the  reason  whereof  is, 
becnnse  not  being  uke  man,  which  knows  man^i  thoughts  by 
tue  word%  but,  knowing  man's  thoughts  immediately,  be  never 
mawered  their  words,  but  their  &oghts:  much  m  the  like 
naoner  it  is  with  the  Scriptures,  which,  being  written  to  the 
Iboagfats  of  men,  aod  to  the  succession  of  iX\  ages,  with  a 
foresight  of  all  heresies,  contradictions,  differing  estates  of  the 
cfaorcb,  yea  and  particularly  of  the  elect,  are  not  to  be  inter- 
preted only  according  to  the  latitude  of  tiie  proper  sense  of  the 
place,  and  respectively  towards  that  present  occasion  whereupon 
the  words  were  uttered,  or  in  precise  congruity  or  contexture 
with  the  words  before  or  after,  or  in  contemplation  of  the  prin- 
cipal scope  of  the  place ;  but  have  in  themselves,  not  only 
totally  or  collectively,  but  dislributively  in  clauses  and  words, 
infinite  springs  and  streams  of  doctrine  to  water  the  church  in 
every  part.     And,  therefore,  as  the  literal  sense  is,  as  it  were, 
the  main  stream  or  river ;  so  the  moral  sense  chiefly,  and  some- 
times the  allegorical  or  typical,  are  they  whereof  the  church 
hath  most  use.  Not  that  I  wish  men  to  be  bold  in  allegories,  or 
indulgent  or  light  in  allusions :  but  thdl  I  do  much  condemn 
diat  mterpretation  of  the  Scripture  which  is  only  after  the 
manner  as  men  use  to  interpret  a  profisine  book. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Advancement  is  as  follows : — 

Thus  have  I  made  as  it  were  a  small  globe  of  the  intellec- 
tual world,  as  truly  and  faithfully  as  1  could  discover ;  with  a 
note  and  description  of  those  parts  which  seem  to  me  not  con- 
stantly occuiiate,  or  not  well  converted  by  the  laVn^uT  o^  totvtn. 
Id  which,  if  J  have  ia  any  point  receded  from  \\iaX.  niiViv<;^\  \ 


'i  vaias. 

uniniiiiil;  lecEivcil,  ll  balh  tieen  with  a  piirpoie  of 

n  "  mil  ins,"*  and   uot  in  "  «Uiui;"f  a  mioii  oil 

nd  pTuncieiice,  aird  not  of  cboiigewaddUIbieiice,  Foi  1  c 
lot  lie  true  aiid  ODiulaut  10  t1ie  argument  I  bandit,  if  I 
lat  williDg  Id  go  lieyund  othai ;  hit  jet  not  Dioie  wilUif 
a  have  otlien  go  beyond  me  again:  which  ina*  lb*  h 
p[]ear  bf  this,  that  I  have  pcopouiidpd 
nd  nnarmeU,  m  '  '  *  ' 
Lidumeuta  by  c. 


iiul  deatiny  the  authoril  j  uftliat  tvliii 
ror  qunlioii  is  an  liunour  and  prerermeiit  tu  ralaehood,  ■ 
■he  ulh«r  BidK  il  ti  u  repulse  In  tiulh.  But  tbe  Frmrg  I  « 
and  challeiigfl  to  jay  salt  OM  myuwn;  the  goodj  if  uiij  i 
due  "lonqiiam  adtpa  ■Bcrilicii,"!  lu  be  inceiiKd  to  llie  ba 
Snt  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  01  td  next  oC  yoiu  majuty.  Id  II 

In  the  De  Augmeiiti»,  for  the  two  last  sentence  el 
to  the  following  effect  are  substituted  :—"  MesDO 
thore  Cometh  into  raj  mind  that  answer  of  ThenUBtM 
who,  when  ftn  umbassador  fiviin  im  iticonsiderable  ti 
httd  inado  him  a  speci^h  full  of  loflj'  expressions,  chet 
him  with  the  reply :  '  Friond,  thy  words  would  reqtu 
dty.'  Assurcdf;  1  eunceive  that  it  may  he  most  . 
sonabl;  objected  to  me,  that  my  words  would  reqiun 
uge ;  a  whole  age,  perhapa,  \o  prove  their  truth,  Eind  n 
more  to  bring  about  their  accomplishment,  Neverthef 
seeing  that  even  the  greatest  things  are  owing  to  ti 
beginnings,  it  willjbe  enough  for  me  tu  have  sown 

Eosterity  and  to  the  overlasting  God,  whose  dit 
lajesty  I  humblj  imfilore  through  his  Son  and 
Saviour,  that  these  sacritices  of  the  human  underataniS 
and  other  sueh  as  these,  Bjuinkled  with  religion  as 
salt,  and  offered  to  bis  glory,  he  would  grat^ously  vi 
sute  to  accept." 
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ided  to  die  work  is  an  emmMfatfon,  nndsr  die 
Nams  Orbit  SdaUiarwmj  moe  DuidBraia  fThe 
orld  of  Sdenoet,  or  TiinigB  Denderatod),  « the 
irancbes  of  knowledge  lliat  hafe  in  die  coane  of 
ledared  to  bedefideoty  that  is  to  saj,  imperfecdy 
id  or  not  at  all.  This  list  maj  be  regarded  as  a 
'  of  the  condnaions  whidi  it  ras  been  the  objeet 
tMrk  to  establish,  and  it  is  farther  interesting  mm 
new  Baconian  designadoos  which  it  containa> 
owing  are  enumerated  as  die  JDedderata  that 
m  noticed  in  Book  II. ; — The  EnnofS  of  Nature 
f  Nahtrae),  or  the  Histmr  of  Monsten 
'-generatumum) ;  the  Fetters  of  Nature  (  Vmatb 
r),  or  Mechaniod  History ;  InducdTO  Histiny,  or 
History  arranged  for  the  binlding  up  of  Ilulo- 
^e  Eye  of  Poly|[)henias  {Ocubu  PioMkemi)^  or 
ory  of  Leaming;  Histoiy  ibr  the  illustratioa  of 
y  (Hiitaria  ad  PrcphetioB);  Philosophy  ao- 
to  ancient  Parables.    Those  in  Book  III.  :*- 

Philosophy  (Philoaophia  Prima)^  or  the  axioms 
to  all  the  sciences ;  Living  Astronomy  (AttrO' 
'^ivd)  ;  Sound  Astrology  (Astrpiogia  Sand); 
ition  of  Natural  Problems ;  Opinions  {Placita) 
meient  Philosophers ;  the  Part  of  Metapliysic 
lates  to  the  Forms  of  things ;  Natural  Magic,  or 
n  of  Forms  to  Effects;  Inventory  of  Human 
CataloG^ue  of  things  of  Multifarious  Use  (Po/y- 
mi).     Those  in  Book  IV. :— The  Triumphs  of 

the  doctrine  of  the  Highest  Flights  (de  Sum- 
?)  of  Human  Nature ;  the  Physiognomy  of  the 
motion  ;  Medical  Narrations ;  Comparative  Ana- 
le  Science  of  the  Cure  of  Diseases  held  to  be  incur- 
)f  Exterior  Euthanasia  (that  is,  the  means  of  pro- 
n  easy  death  so  far  as  regards  bodily  sensation^  ; 
icincs  of  proved  virtue  (de  Medicinis  AtUhenticis) ; 
ation  of  Natural  Hot-springs  ;  the  Medical  Clue 
Medicinale,  that  is,  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of 
practice) ;  the  Prolongation  of  Lire ;  Of  the 
!e,  or  Essence,  of  the  sensitive  Sou\\  O^  V!di^ 
[>f  the  Spirit  in  Voluntary  Motion  \  Ol  ^^ 
e  between  Perception  and  Sense  \  ^e  "5uws^^  ^"^ 


Origin,  of   Perspective   (Radix  Pcrapedivat),  or 
doctrine  of  the  Form  of  Light.     Those  m  Book  V. 
LcaiQed  Eipencuce,  or  tlie  Chase  of  Pan   (that  ii 
Nature) ;    the   New   Instrument  (Notnan    Organs 
Particular  Topics ;  Reliitstiuns  of  Falec  Imagination) 
Soph'isna  (SlauJii  Idotorum);  Of  the  Analogy  of 
gtrations.  Those  in  Book  VI. :— Ofthe  Markaof 
PbiloaopbicaJ  Grammar (Grammatiea  PhiloaopluBUiy, 
TnuifimisfiiuD  of  the  Light,  or  Method  of  hanilin^dii 
Knowledge  to  posterity  (Traditio  Ijnnpadii,  4iDeJKet 
dug  ad  Filios)  ;  Of  the  Wisdom  (PrudtTtHa)  of  Prii 
Discourse ;  the  Colours  of  apiiarcnt  (^oimI  and  Evil,  I) 
simple    Diid    coTn|)aralive ;    Andthetieal    Swtementi 
Truths   {Anliiheta  Rertcm)  ;   the  Miuor  FonnulM 
Oratory.     Those  in  Book  VII. :— Serious  Sutire,  or 
doctrine  of  the  insidcs  of  things  (Satira  Seria,  mw 
Inlenaribw  rervm) ;  the  Geoi^cs  o\  the  Mind,  or 
Culture  of  the  Moral  nature.     Those  in  Book  VIIL 
The  Amanuensis  of  Life,  or  the  doctrine  of  Dlapet 
Ooasiona  (De  Ocamonibat  ^Mrsie) ;  the  ArchitM 
Fortune,  or  the  doctrine  of  IWne  in   Lile  (Faber  I 
lunae,  sive  de  Ambitu  VilatU  the  Military  StBl 
(Contui    Paltidalui),  or  of  Extending  the   boui 
Empire ;  the  Idea  of  Universal  Justice,  or  the  di 
oftheFountainaof  Law.  Thoeein  Book  IX.:-    "^ 
or  the  doctrine  of  the  Right  Use  of  Human 
Divinity  ;  Irenaciis,  or   tlie  doctrine  of  the  di  ^ 
Dnity  in   the  Oily  of  God  ;   the   Celestial  Wini 
{Vtres  Coehates),    or    the   Emanations   -'  -'- 


r    world 


r.  Such  is  the  surrey  of  human  knowk-dge,  and  of 
world  of  iKiBsible  specuktiun,  which  Bacon  takes  in 
"  Two  Books  of  the  Proflcieiice  and  Advsucemen 
Learning,"  and  tlie  Nine  Bonks  ol'  the  treiitiM  " 
Digidtate  ct  Augmentis  Sdentiarum,"  into  whicb  ( 
Here  afterwards  expanded.  It  is  remarkable  thai 
H-iond  wiirk,  published  alter  so  long  an  interval,  ah 
xhibitso  lillJe  deviation  from  the  first,  encept  onl 
/"•  way  of  eitension,  and  here  and  there  of  wtoei 
'  ion  of  italemeal.  BwitAj  aa^  ■Sw^l 
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ouxid  in  the  Advaitcement  is  either  contradicted  or  e\ei 
by  implication  retracted  or  abandoned  in  the  De  Aug 
mentis:  the  few  omis^sions  ar».'  of  passatres.  which,  oi 
whatever  account  their  retention  may  have  been  thouch 
ohjectionaWe.  make  no  jiart  of  the  exj^osition  of  th< 
author's  pLilosophit-al  view*,  and  5e«=m  to  Lav.*  been  dis 
canied  ('idy  on  ili»?  |ir:riCij»le  indicated  in  his  leiter 
already  4U0ted.  to  the  KiriL'.  in  which  he  says  :haT  h*?  ha« 
been  his  own  liydej  ejpu/uatonn;<.  in  order  tliattheworl 
milsrht  be  read  inaii  piacts.*  The  su}»*tance.  too.  of  th« 
Advancement ,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  had  b»XMi  for  th« 
greater  riartexcoari rated,  and  to  some  extent  even  reduf-e* 
to  the  shajie  in  which  w^*  actually  have  i:.  a  cri::<:derabi« 
time  before  it  was  puViishr*d.  In  a  letter  «^'nt  to  h: 
friend  Matthew  with  the  ]irinted  volume.  Bao-.n.  as  wi 
have  seen.  5{»eaks  of  t:.»-  F:r<t  I>ook  as  ha^!I■-^  ioen  seei 
bv  Mat:!.ow  in  a  coiii;i!v!-*i  stato.  it  mavha\e  boon  veur 
before.  I)ut.  howe%»T  ti.i*  «i:iy  be.  there  i*  a:  any  rat< 
a  ixrrfe«.i  U-"  nearly  inrrfcc:  'v:i<i?:eiKy  t:irvj.:];uut  I'm 
wn«/.e  oour.-e  >A  Ij^j*  ::'i  writiiu?.  in  ?«"i  r'a.-  i «?  tin-y  rt-laii 
to  w'.at  >  •I'-inri.  z.'.v  liL-.e:?!' « i   bv  iii-  -.-:•  :..  ■.•:■  i.ijilo 
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^^n  BACOs'e  VOBks. 

^PBtai  tonsisteiK^  in  his  mind.  In  bis  letter  to  Fi 
■trdKuiitio,  writlen  in  1 623  or  1 624,  after  i<{)eakinK of 
MsM  and  coDSlanc;  with  which  he  had  cherished 
8ch«lne  <>r  his  Inslaaratio  Magna  through  so  many  yt 
he  proceeds  (to  adapt  the  tninilation  In  the  Siogra^ 
Sntimnica)  :^"  For  well  I  reniomber  that  forty  yi 
ugo  I  conipoBed  a  juvenile  work  about  theee  things,  wli 
with  CTi'st  confidence  I  graced  with  the  swelling  litl 
The  Greateai  Birth  of  Time  {  Tempotit  Partut  " 
imrni)."  This  would  bi  when  he  was  in  his  twen^- 
or  twenty- fourih  year. 

The  greut  principle  of  the  Baconian  philosophy, 
ever,  the  investigation  of  nature  by  eiperimenl,  is 
lenemlly  indicated  either  in  Uie  A  ' 
~         '  '  I  the  JDe  Atigmaait. 


eenemlly 
.itaming 


t  of  the  Second   Part  of  the  Instawatio 
^  Novum  OrgtmuM,  to  which  we  now  proceed, 
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SECTION  III. 
IE  NovrM  Ohgasl'm,  fokming  the  Second  Pabt  or 

THE  IkSTAUBATIO  MaGNA. 

lis  Second  Part  of  the  Instauration,  it  is  to  be  recoi- 
led, was  the  i>ortion  of  tiie  work  that  was  first  pub- 
bed.  It  appeared  in  a  folio  volume  in  October,  1620, 
th  the  title  of  *  Novum  Organum  Scieotiarum,  sive 
staurationis  Magnae  Pars  Secunda.'  The  First  Part 
the  Ituitauration,  the  treatise  ^  De  Dignitate  et  Aug- 
nitis  Scientiaruui,'  which  we  have  just  reviewed,  was 
t  given  to  the  world  till  1623,  with  the  exception  of 
much  of  it  as  is  contained  in  the  *  Two  Books  of  the 
aficicnce  and  Advancement  of  Learning,*  which  hud 
'n  published  in  1605. 

The  amplification  of  the  Two  Ik)oks  of  the  Advance' 

\t  into  the  Niiic  IJooks  of  the  De  AuijmaitU^  and  the 

)tation  of  the  extended  treatise  to  form  the  First  Part 

le  Instauration,  would  appear  not  to  have  been  con- 

>lated  in  the  original  ilesign  of  that  work,  nor  even 

I  the  Second  Part  of  it,  the  ^\wum  Oryanum,  was 

published.     At  the  head  of  the  latter,  as  has  been 

ly  mentioned,  was  given  an  intimation  to  the  effect 

tiie  First  i*art  of  the  Instauration,  containing  the 

ions  of  the  Sciences,  was  wanting ;  but  that  the 

*artitions  might  in  j)art  be  sought  from  the  Second 

(»f  the  *  Proficicnce  and  Advancement  of  Learn- 

The    two   treatises,  the  JJe  Augmentis  and  the 

!  Onjanum,  were  alU'rwarils  distinctly  connected 

publication  aluiig  with   the  former  both  of  the 

'cfatory  advert isiuient  by  Rawley,  and  of  a  note 

nd  stating  that  alter  the  Ue  Auymentis  followed 

the  Second  Part  of  the  Instanraiiony  <j\\A)8\tw\\\^ 


tei-preting  nature,  etid  ol'  Uie  true  appll 
.is)  of  liie  intelk'ctj  Dot  however  i 
n  of  a  (inisbed  treatise,  bat  only  digested,  taa 
Wthe  heads  of  the  subject,  intit  aphoiiarns.  Tb 
Tdinote  title  of  the  NomOH  Orgaaum  is  *  Itidi 
TDter|iretiitioTie  Ntttuntc,  sive  dc  Regno  HoTnintt 
ilicatioiH  respecting  the  Iiiterpretati< 
rMpecting  the  Kiogdom  of  Man). 

The  reader  has  already  been  informed  that  1 
Novum  Oryanum  were  prefixed  variDus  prol^ 
whinh  ore  properly  to  l)e  rcgariied  aa  intradiietoiy 
enttre  hody  n!'  tire  InstauTOtio  Magna.  The  I 
Or^aiam,  however,  has  also  its  own  Pk&kv,  apt 
"  iglainitig  its  nature  anri  desi^. 

a  this  discourse  Bacon  hegms  by  observing  tin) 

1  have  prononneed  tif  nature  us  of  a  thing  a 

ivH  done  the  highest  detriment  to  phiJe 

len(«8,  by  extingriisliing  inquiry  esoc 

13  they  have  p;ained  credit ;  wMe  thej 

r6  fither  hand,  have  asserted   that  nothingl  o 

^nly  known,  although   they  have  addneed  r 

"'leir  opinion  not  to  be  despised,  have  yet 

ir  exceeded  the  bounds  of  truth.    The  loc 

rerft  philosophers,  whose  vFritings  haTB  per 

n  hitD  to  have  laki>a  a  wiser  course  dun  ( 

r  anccessofs:  keeping  a  middle  way  between 

d  acepttcism,  and  moreover  being 


ments,  but  employed  only  the  unreg 
the  intellect,  and  [ilaccd  a!l  their  depen 
ilense  tficditation  and  perpetual  revolHtioi 
I  of  Tnind.  He  ihen  proceeds  to  describe 
i  own  method,  as  eonsisting  in  gnor^r 
5  hy  what  he  calls  a  certain  reduetion  {per- 
'tm),  by  which  he  perhaps  means  a  i' 
ita  projier  I'utiplion  ;  in  rejecting 
the  mental  operation  vrhich  follows  the 
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ilh  giiod  cffi?pt  in  promoting  disciisaion, 
emfwllishiiig  oratory,  in  th«  professorial  office,  in  I 
business  or  civil  life.  Nuy,  ho  adds,  we  openlj  infim) 
and  declrtre  tliat  the  philosophy  which  we  brin^ibrwi 
will  not  be  very  useful  (or  surl)  purposes.  II  is  i 
I'eady  at  hand  ;  it  is  not  to  be  pauglil  hold  of  in  ^ 
it  does  not  flatter  the  understanding  through  itt 
vnnccived  notions ;  it  does  not  deswad  to  the  ipiw 
hcRsion  of  the  multilude,  excepting  only  in  its  ual\ 
and  ita  effects.  Let  there  be,  then,  he  continues,  I 
well  and  happy  may  it  prove  ibr  both,  two  emSoatit 
and  also  two  dispensations  of  learning ;  two  tribes  tt 
ns  it  were,  kindreds  of  contemplafors  or  philosopher 
and  they  not  enemies  or  aliens  the  one  to  the  other,  i 
confederated  and  bound  togelher  by  assistance  rattOt 
rendered  :  in  a  word,  let  there  he  one  method  of  Ctt 
vadng  (he  sciences,  and  another  of  diseorering  the 
The  former  he  afterwards  proposes  to  call  the  An|jei< 
lion  of  the  Mind  ;  the  latter,  the  InterpretAtimi  of  t 
ture.  He  concludes  by  requesting  that  the  reader,  B 
withstanding  all  the  pains  he  haa  taken  to  mak^ 
^temenls  not  only  true  but  perspicuous,  will  not  expl 
to  acquire  a  full  understanding  and  coniiclion  ofw 
the  work  sets  before  him  l>y  a  cursory  or  inotteal 
|)eru9al  of  it,  but  that  whoever  would  reuly  coniprelK 
the  new  Eystem  of  philosophy  will  try  ino  inet)iod<' 
himself,  will  accustom  his  mind  to  thttt  subtilty  of  &i 
which  experiment  alone  discovers,  will  finally  con 
the  depraved  and  deeply  inherent  habits  of  his  mind 
H  temperate  and  aa  it  were  legitimate  hesitation,  and  i 
then  only  (if  it  shoidd  so  please  him]  tuakc  ua«  of 
J-ude^nent  after  he  has  begun  to  lie  master  of  himself. 
The  First  Book  of  the  Nomm  OrganumU,  not  pe  "^ 
in  respect  of  its  pure  Latlnity,  butyetin  all  such  en 
iiualities  nt  writing  as  do  not  depend  upon  the  luof 
»  pHirticular  language,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  h 
com  posi  lions.  Every  sentence  has  evidently  been  ri 
afed  \ritb  the  greatest  care  ;  and  yet  the  eaay 
"      r«nd  Bnimation  of  tbe  expr^ion  maa*-" 
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at  i*.  iiv  siniijlt?  ••Ii^eivatioii  of  lacts.  i»r  bv  meditation 
leni.  T:if  (•i-.:;!!i<il  :«  "  quantum,  de  natuiRf  online. 
it'iite  ii.orivavfsij."  1:j  the  JJi»irilnitif  Oftris^  where 
isisiin  id  ^Ivt'U  in  tiie  ^anie  terms  witii  the  exee|)t)i>n 
i.ne  |.":ira'»»;.  we  have  **  ^j-R-re  vel  nuiite  i.liserva\erit.'* 
r  <'a«e  liiti  diHtinrfiuij  t'j.if  h  intended  \0  \»e  u\vvtV«A  \* 
t.jiiigrt,  I'urts,   «.-/lK'f?,  an>l    ti:e    iuterewces  vi\\\c\\  <Vv« 


■kL  Vnttm  th*  nsktd  bind,  nnr  tli 
HnMf.  cnn  do  isudh  ;  the  nrork  rtuecninptiBliMl  by 
•ad  ImI|»  ;  of  whloL  the  iienl  if  DiK  leu  fur  lU«  uc 
lliaii  fin  (be  huirl.  And  u  ibe  iiulrunient*  of  tlw  hanil  ritll 
«ioite  ot  guide  it>  mution,  M  bIki  liie  iiulrameuti  of  tlianiil 
eilbn  pTOOipt  ur  guatd  tbe  uiidentuidiiig. 

L  HaiDUi  knowieilge  and  power  caineide^  becaim  iff 
M  orihc  eiiiue  rnutrslcs  tbe  effect  For  naluie  u  not  c( 
id  cxMpI  by  obe;ing  lier;  and  wbiUver  in  rontemplatl 
"'    ~  "         '  ''   '  ill  opetslioii  it  of  Ihff  nature 

w  worlii  nutii  can  do  nothnrg  ehe  than  apply 
inovt  tiAtiirnl  bodle*  i  ihc  rest  luituTe  petfijtnia  within  I 

The  ni'xl  Tourteen  aphoriBms  are  employed  in  pointi 
out  howlitlJe  bad  jet  been  done  by  nian,  and  the  cb 
nf  the  impcrfeR  stRle  in  which  the  arts  and  sciences 
remained.    Although  the  number  of  ptt>cesses  ' 
nnd   ptsctiscd,  it  ii  observed,  might  be  thoughl 
able,  yet  the  number  of  axioms  discoverea  u 
the  sciences  as  they  existed,  Bacon  complains, 
arrsngements  of  things  actually  Found  out,  no' 
of  inventioti,  or  designations  of  new  operations.      . .    . 
he  conceives  to  have  ariseti  from  the  over-estimattMi 
which  men  have  held  the  unaaeisted  uoners  of  tbe  hi 
mind,  and  thdr  consequent  neglect  ot  its  trne  helps. 
then  he  ciipatiatcs,  in  nearly  t^e  same  u'ords  as  in  th 
AuipnetitiK,  upon  the  inutility,  and  worse  than  inutili 
of  the  eommoii  logic  in  the  invention  or  promotion  of  i 
ence.uuon  ihedefuclsofthesyllogism,  and  upon  tbe  er 
nt'ouscliaracterofuiost  of  the  received  notions  in  physic 
well  SB  the  insuffiaency  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  ~ 

mii.U  drawB  fiom  ihera.      Mr.  Gluaford'«  version  is.  " 
havf  ob«erv*d  by  Beiise  or  menially."    Mr.  Woud 
""  "'        ■  '  ter  and  interpreter  of  nature,  does 


1^^ 


i(  leait  abaci 
iiy  an  English  reader. 
V,  mill  rtgard  la  lA»  ntind' 
It  he  tfeaks  of  is,  dialiocrly, 
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The  oM  and  the  new,  the  wrong  and  the  right  vray  of 
proceeding  are  tkm  ttued  in  the  19th  iphorinn  : 

nae  me  aad  caii  be  but  two  wayj 
coveiing  tmth.    Tbe  one  rrum  kiik 

questioned  tiuth  judgo  of  and  derive)  intermediate  Bxiama; 

And  particulan,  hj  ajceirdiiig  continueusly  and  itep  by  Itfp, 
K>  th&t  the  Diost  general  uiaon  are  urivfd  at  in  (be  fut  Mage ; 
vbicb  IB  Ib«  true  way,  but  untried. 

When  tbe  intellect  la  left  to  itself  it  takes  the  first 
way,  after  the  order  observed  in  logia  A  man  of  a 
sober,  patient,  and  grave  disposition  may,  even  with  hie 
nndeistaadingleft  to  itself  (espedally  if  it  be  not  impeded 
by  the  received  docttinesj  sometimes  try  the  other  way  ; 
but  he  will  not  advance  lar  in  it.  The  dilTerenco  be- 
tween the  two  methods,  it  is  then  pointed  out  in  Ihe 
22nd  aphorism,  lies  wholly  in  the  way  in  which  themiiiJ 
ascends  from  the  senses  and  from  particulars  to  general 
truths.  They  both  begin  with  the  former  and  end  with 
the  letter  *  but  in  the  one  experiments  and  particulars  are 
only  cursorily  glanced  at,  in  Ihe  other  they  are  considered 
carefully  and  after  a  certain  plan ;  the  one  sets  out 
with  the  eslablisbment  or  assumption  of  a  number  of 
abstract  and  useless  general  principles ;  the  other  rises 
by  degrees  to  those  which  are  in  reality  the  best  known  to 
nature.  There  is  nosmail  difterence  between  the  Idota, 
or  false  images,  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  ideas  of  the 
divine  mind  ;  that  is,  between  certain  vain  opinions,  and 
the  true  signatures  and  impressions  made  upon  created 
things,  as  really  discovered.  The  aiioms  in  conimon  use, 
it  is  remarked  in  the  25tb  aphorism,  were  all  derived 
from  a  very  scanty  experience  wholly  gathered  b^  the 
unassisted  hand,'  and  from  a  small  number  of  {larticular 


•  Butw 


nipulori  ennitietilia,''  literallj,  frui 
dbeld  ii      '     ■        ■      "     "■      '■ 


riCDce  scanty  aud  held  in  th«  hand.  Hf.  Wood's  Iramlal 
ii,  "  from  a  (caDty  bandful,  a  it  wet*,  ot  ei^erwnc*  \" 
GUiffiird'a,  "  6vot  a  Jeniler  and  manipulai  eKi[ieTKtwftr 


erpreUtioir 


fuels  of  most  common  occurrence :  if  any  "u 
sunieii  (heoiielveg  which  hod  not  been  belurv  ob«ci' 
or  koDWD,  the  axiom,  initcad  of  being  projitrlv  corrotl 
WHS  wont  to  be  MTi'd,  or  muinbdnei]  unaltered,  b;  in 
of  Bome  frivolous  distinction. 

Ttie  Twenty-sixth  A^ihorism  repents  tbo 
aliTBdy  given  in  the  Frolkce,  that  tbe  inveitigatian 
nature  by  humaD  reason  alone  will  be  called  tbe  An^ 
[mlion  of  Nature,  be  being'  a  method  both  rash  and  p 
mature;  and  that  the  naoie  of  the  InterprelAtioir 
Nature  will  be  reserved  for  that  method  w 
|)ro|)er  manner  elicited  from  thin^ 
aphorisnia  we  have  an  umpliGcution  of  what  has  b> 
■her  stilted  in  the  PceJace  as  to  the  advantage  tiutu 
cipations  have  in  producing  luionimity — for  if  all  9 
were  even  to  hccomo  bisano  in  one  way,  and  with  C 
tbrming  notions,  tliey  might  agree  very  weQ  U8> 
thetnielvis ;  while,  on  the  conti-ary,  inter pretation» ki 
no  power  of  suddenly  strikii)g  the  understwidin^,  h  tl 
in  so  far  as  regards  conclusions  hard  to  be  believod  i 
at  variance  nitb  commoa  opinions,  they  must  « 
aliiiust  like  mysteries  o)'  failh.  Vet,  while  aniicipati 
and  logic  Fnoy  be  pri^erly  employed  in  sciences  vii 
are  founded  upon  o])inion,  where  tbv  object  i«  lo  Mil 
gate  not  tlie  realities  of  nature  but  the  assent  of  lai 
minds,  no  progress  could  ever  be  made  by  that  nietl 
in  true  sricnce,  even  if  all  the  capacities  ol'  all  I 
should  unite,  and  combine  and  transmit  their  labonn. 


■die  FifUi  Boolt  of  the  De  AugnaaUig.  The  LatU 
biV  Gre«k,  word,  Idola,  it  is  lo  be  observed,* 
Evean  what  we  call  idola  or  talae  divinities ;  nor  I 
^on  Hny  where  so  express  hiuiself  as  to  lead  us  toi 
pose  that  he  iiitoided  it  tQ  suggest  such  a  ootion, 
thouifh    lie   has   been   coninionTy  so   understood. 


Engbsh  word  that  ui 
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The  Idda  and  false  notions,  it  is  declared  in  this 
Thirty-eighth  Aphorism,  which  have  taken  possession  of 
the  human  understanding,  do  not  only  oppose  the  en- 
trance of  tnith,  but,  even  after  it  has  obtained  admission, 
will  meet  and  molest  us  in  the  restoration  of  the  sciences, 
nnless  men,  forewarned,  shall,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done, 
guard  themselves  against  them. 

The  Idda  which  beset  the  human  mind  are  declared 
to  be  of  four  kinds : — the  Idola  Tribus  (Spectres  of  the 
Tribe  or  Specries)  ;  the  Idola  Specus  (Spectres  of  the 
Cave  or  Den)  ;  the  Idola  Fori  C Spectres  of  the  Market- 
place) ;  and  the  Idola  Theatri  (Spectres  of  the  Theatre). 
The  Spectres  of  the  Tribe  are  such  deceiving  or  blinding 
opinions  and  tendencies  as  are  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  man,  and  arise  from  the  distorted  views  of  things 
which  are  occasioned  by  the  imperfection  both  of  our 
senses  and  of  our  minds.  The  Spectres  of  the  Den  are  the 
false  notions  peculiar  to  each  individual.  For  every  man, 
we  are  told,  beside  the  aberrations  belonging  to  human 
nature  in  general,  has  a  certain  den  or  cavern  of  his  own, 
which  breaks  and  corrupts  the  light  of  nature ;  and  this 
comes  either  of  his  proper  and  distinctive  disposition  or 
character,  or  of  his  education  and  his  intercourse  with  other 
men,  or  of  his  reading  of  books  and  the  authority  of  the 
})ersons  whom  he  res[)ccts  and  admires,  or  of  tlie  dif- 
ferent impressions  that  the  same  things  and  considerations 
make  according  as  they  present  themselves  to  a  mind 
j»reocciipied  and  predisposed,  or  to  one  in  an  e(|uable 
and  calm  state,  or  of  other  like  causes.  The  Si)cctros  of 
the  Market-place  arc  those  prevalent  misconcej)tions  that 
are  begotten  of  the  intercourse  of  men  with  one  another  ; 
which  is  necessarily  carried  on  by  words ;  and  words  are 
imposed  according  to  the  apjirehcnsion  of  the  multitude, 
and  are  consequently  full  of  folly  and  mischief.  Finally, 
the  Spectres  of  the  Theatre  are  those  that  have  l^een 
raised  in  the  minds  of  men  by  the  divei-se  dogmas  of  the 

16),  observes  that  Catins,  tlie  Epicurean,  who  had  lately  died, 
liad  given  the  name  of  Spfctra  to  what  Epicuru* \\\xi\%«\^,  ^wCi^ 
U-ZO/t*  hitUf  Deniucritua,  had  culle<l  fiSwXa. 


|l  j>hno«nphii:«l  Vf  ileiM.  and  <eira  by  iba  pern 
kid  dii«  II'  for  ileuMTiiitniliun  ;  uaA  titvy  are  ao  a 
■it*.  «By*  llwon,  all  the  plulaao|>hies  ibal  luire  1 
f*tnl  or  iiivcntril  «re  rrgard  m  on);  iu  maft^  f 
>d  Kiid  uutml,  wbifh.  have  created  fictitJiMB 
llrlaJ  wurlil*.  Ue  ibcn  proceeds  to  coiindar  i 
1|it)o[i  ul'  tjior'tres  mure  at  leu^rth  by  itse\f. 

o  the  Spectres  of  the  Tnlx.  Tbtar  cai 
I,  aro  ibe  following: — 1.  The  human  und 
ijrwMcotwlttutedlhat  it  isupt  to>GSume>  „. 
Hul  ouunlitT-  in  OHlurc  than  a  Ibiuid  ■irtiullj' 
Si  Tne  luiuian  wndanlanding,  whan  k  h 


eard  m 


land  kod  it  thur  su|»]>ort.  It  imtso  ouch  n 
f  mored  noil  exiiited  by  affinoativeB  than  L^  Oi 
k  IhM  U,  bf  initHiiueB  that  s«em  to  supjtort  its  y 
■vmI  snliona,  than  by  such  as  seeni  to  be  ^jMWd 
9.  Tbs  liUDHui  uaderstundine  ia  luoet  stirred 
p  that  Btrilte  and  enter  uie  mind  at  ones  i 
,  Mtd  by  which  tlie  limey  i«  n 
ifld:  huioa  it  uonceivM  to  itaelf  all  other  Uui 
e  Itiud  with  those  few  by  which  it  ia  )m 
ri  puunnHid,  and  is  slow  uvniakinK  itaway  to  ihMM 
mom  and  liclcrugcncoua  instances  by  which  ajtioma^ 
liriivisl  wt  by  liru.  4.  The  human  undurstandinf  k 
v»|Ml>to<ir*iAiidin^iti)l  or  restini;  in  any  oonaliuums,  I 
will  still  Im'  pruaun^  lurward,  with  howev«r  vain  ao 
liirt:  It  cwinot  conceive  an}i  eitreme  houndai^  eC  i 
univomc  ;  nor,  on  the  otlier  hand,  can  it  find  m>  it~ 
any  firm  fuotjaff  cither  upon  Ihn  idea  of  infioity  in  d 
timi,  or  upuii  tliat  of  ih«  inliMte  divisibility  of  fineA. 
tliin  impuleiicy  ol'  ike  mind  chiefly  proves  pemkimi 
Xite  dliicovi<>^  of  eaiHi'H ;  iiicapabte  of  resting  satia 
n  ith  those  of  groatvit  iienerality,  be/Mid  which  nas«ri 
:  i-^  it  i»  imposnbie  to  go,  iii  searching  far  othen  GMl 
■■y  .ij'  it  falli  upon  sucli  aa  are  in  fact  iieurer,  nuoely,  v 
'  ''  I'ulled  dntu  causes,  that  in,  tlie  mere  purposes  or  dan 
lUi  wbiah  ibiugt  wre  wuiMwd  U  have  b«cu.« 
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in  BucanV  iky,  frain  tlie  tclcaoijiic  or  inicronra^i:  chu- 
nH-'ti-r  iif  ihc  mitui)," 

The  Spectrus  uf  the  Market  ar«  chunu^tarMtMl  m  liie 
uo9t  [roublosome  of  all.  Tho/,  m  bi't'oro  *uti!cl,  i 
those  which  have  insiiiuHlcd  themsclvM  Into  the  imd«r> 
standing  fram  the  asuDrialiDna  of  wordu  and  iwrno*.  They 
urt-  of  two  kinds ;  rittier  nnmcs  nl'  thiiigi  which  do  not 
exiBl,  or  nuniiw  c-out'uBiM  uiiil  ill-constructed,  ind  incan- 
Bidenitely  Hud  unr«irly  (iruugutilHtr)  olntnii'tcil  frpat 
lyings,  The  fidsc  notions  protlucod  tiy  the  Ulter  Bi» 
tlioae  tliBt  cling  most  olwcinBiely  to  men's  raindt. 

Lastly,  the  Sjivctrea  of  tliu  Theatre  oro  di«cimed  in 
till!  iwven  aphoniiins  I'niui  tile  61st  to  tlii.'  6Tth  includre. 
These  an.'  ncitiier  native  tu  the  wind,  nor  du  tliey  mtke 
their  way  into  it  by  nny  secret  insinuation  ;  but  «ru  In- 
troduced l>y  and  received  ojictily  IVom  the  rabuloui  reprc- 
•entutioni  uF  Tihilus»|)hk'Dl  theories,  nnd  from  thn 
verse  eital>li!ilicd  rulcg  of  rwunninK.  At  the  i 
tiine,  fiscun  rej)cata,  he  Ima  iio  quarrel  witli  titti  nuthw* 
of  (heee  theories  tdmut  nnyliiing  inoro  tlinn  tlio  method 
oTinquiry.  Let  the  undtnti,  he  Mcluims,  kocp  thclr 
honours.  But,  as  ttiuy  suy,  a  tuniK  man  in  tlie  rigfat 
path  will  uutitrip  tlie  swiltraffuniier  uut  of  It;  fur  it 
IS  t'lcur  thMt,  the  stroiijjor  «n(f  swiftt-r  tito  latter  U,  thu 
fJurUier  will  he  bp  earned  from  hl»  objpcL 
thod  Dacon  deacribts  aa  leaving  lililc  to  ocutniieM  ind 
alrenulh  of  wit,  but,  on  thu  mmrury,  u*  ttlniwt  rcducinf 
•11  wits  and  intcliccu  to  iba  sums  level.  This  itriaio 
notion  ippi^ars  tu  have  twen  deeply  implanted  In  liii 
mind.  The  Spoctnfs  of  the  Theatre,  he  prDcends  to  oU- 
mrvu,  arc  very  niinirruua,  and  may  and  jii'rbapi  will  be 
Mktuc  time  much  more  so.  The  cutniiamtivcly  uniRll 
uunihor  of  now  phllunujiliti'al  ihcurici  that  tlio  modum 
world  had  pmduced  liu  uttributea  to  ineii'i  uiinds  liaving 

*ThitL»l!n  i«"«m>tiiiMl!«liiin!«rtniliiiiliii"l.utthemr(B- 
flnlrcnNa  nf  ilx  i<x]!niiHl<in  li  sultlRltiiily  <a]i1ainHl  lijr  ilw  Olih 
—  i.ririiTTi,  nf  wirir.h  il  i*  ■  Uisf  •ummiirj.     ttr,  Wouli'l  1 

— ^"tfaaigxlaitin  ii«rtui>ii«Hiirilui>iiliiact"~uul  Ml 

<  iiiidiKcd  tu  cuiivrj   Qaeon's  nunnwik    Vlt.  U\m„^ 
liiim  Ittswvu  w  Piiimtcnna  c!  ■Am  liWlP^li 


1«4 

(■orn  tor  mnny  nan  «<>  imii-h  orrnnicd  with  rHinoui  i 
lliniloBical  i|iiosiiniu.  Fa1«>  pliilosuphy  ho  divide*  t 
thri-e  kind* ;  Mplibtkal,  einpirioal,  uid  mporstitic 
Thu  Mlnwing  is  Ihe  (JSnl  Aptiuriein,  »  trandMed 
Mr.  Wood  :— 

ArinlrilU  aff.>nli  the  niDal  vminoil  inriaiifp  uF  the  Dnt,  h 
.jMI  ntlunl  phnaanphy  bjr  lugie  .-—thui  he  (iwnicd 
If  oTetUioriM,  aaigiwd  to  the  hosMr  aoul,  tbk  rniblt 
,  -twiWi  d  gfnm  dtmrmlutil  by  tninla  »f  wcmiitfirj  <i{ 
Ib'nnMdaf  (touailfuid  inriir  (I7  vhicU  IxMliMuceui 
n  >[iBce)  by  the  frigid  diUinctiont  at  artimi 

1  Ihut  there  wu  a  peculiar  uid  proper  natii 

iiUh,  wid  that,  ir  [hey  ihand  iii  any  ulber  moliuih  it 
J  to  an  aKlnoal    moving  caoaef  and  jniprored  Inuu 
M  ■rbitntry  diitinctiuiu  upuu  the  nature  a(  thing)  j  ) 
«Ii«t«  more  aniiuui  lu  Id  dHBuiliaiii  in  teaching,  anij 
■cy  of  Uie  wordiug  uf  hii  propontiotii,  ihau  llie  inh 
h  ofthinga.    And  lhi>  it  beit  >hawi>bys  cumptmamof 
biaph;  with  lh«  dthrn  of  greale«t  rqiuM  tanimg  the  On 
it  tbt  thnilar  parti  of  Anungnnu,  tiM  atotnt  of  Lwei| 
mi  D•ln(>(Jtilll^  Ihr  hmven  tktHl  mttli  <if  PumiuiidM,  itw 
oird  Mid  ODiicanl  of  Kinpnloclt*.  the  rrKilaiion  of  bodiM  i 
I  lintun  of  lira  uiid  iheir  aundflMaliwi  awatdJl^ 


Htnwlilui,  cihibit  •vme  iiirinkliiig  of  naniral  iriiiln 
iialutcuriliin^t.aiiduiwiiinciit,  wliilil  AriilDtVa  F  , 
iiii'ii'  IhkIi'iiI  ternul  auil  lieniDiddted  tlic  sutie  tul^ectlu 


.    ,  ( impotiiig  title,  uid  ni 

iIiHit  11  tiimuiiHllst,  Nor  ii  much  (Itrs  lo  be  Uid  oi  . 
igiitiit  L-  i-»tiiv  III  rxpuitneni  in  b)i  bookt  mi  Animala,  \ti»  1 
lih'ms,  ami  iiTii»  tmttlMI ;  fur  he  1iada1r«uly  decided,  wttl 
luvini;  ]>tii{irrly  consulted  exprtieim  ai  the  borii  of  hi<  d 
•imia  iiikI  aiiums,  atid,  afler  huvtng  xi  decided,  be  drag!  ai 
tiin>i>I  iiloii)!  as  a  captive  ecniilMined  to  aecommodBte  bl 
lo  bis  ileclsiiHis :  so  that  he  is  evni  more  to  be  blamed  ibti 
niodern  fiilbiwen  (of  the  schulailic Kbnol;  wbu  huve  de* 
bet  alfugelber. 

The  Empiric  philosophy  produci^s  conclusiona  i 
Informed  aud  monstrous  than  tlie  Sophistic,  or  tliat  w! 
proceed*  luerely  ujion  reaaoniuu:  (mtionaU  gvnut) ; 
rauae  it  is  fouiideo  not  upon  the  li^iit  i>l'  vulgar  uciti 
/n-bich,  a1lbou{;h  -weak  and  nipertidal,  vet  i*  ict  & 
■toMwrnu  and  pertinent  lo  matw  iWrn;^),  ^11 
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phy  of  the  a!'.:.en::5:5  bad  that  of  Gilliert  are 
referre«i  to  a?  :L*ua:2c«.  There  is  considerable 
.  Bac-on  think*,  il^i  even  his  own  methcni,  of 
exjierijijer-t  mikes  ?•:•  i^ni-oriaiit  a  part,  may  in 
Ries  dve  r.-irih  to  iLJch  erroneous  phiJosophizing 
L-inpiric  klrA. 

■'  is  Mr.  Wood's  transUtion  of  the  65ih  Apho- 

TorniT  tion  r.f :  r.:!\>»'  ;<.t  hy  •lie  n::xii.  j  of  it  up  with  ws- 
!:i  aid  tl;«;ol-.  zv  l*  of  a  SiUch  wider  extent,  aiid  is  in<«st 
IS  !o  it  lo^h  as  a  wh  If  aLd  iti  ports.  For  the  human 
aiiiiiiiif  is  III  leas  ex! '.^ed  to  tLe  :ni:ressious  of  fancy, 
those  uf  vuL'ar  ii.'ti'  its.  Tr.e  uisrv.*a:it.<u5  and  siiphistic 
iitfdpstLe  unJersT<i.uai:ig.  wr^.lst  ::.elax4c:fui,  humliastic. 

it  were,  poetical  scUwol,  ratner  fia::rr»  it.  [Mr.  \Vot)d 
tied  the  i.ext  sentence: — Fur  ti.exc  is  iiiiterei.t  in  man  a 
iiTn!.:t!n:i  of  thr  iiittrllect.  n^t  less  srr..n^  tiian  that  uf  the 
•jifcidtly  in 'Lijrli  and  s.iari:.g  wits"  There  is  a  clear 
e  ".f  this  amo:.g  tlie  Greeks,  esj'ccially  in  Pythagoraa, 
.1  'v**ver.  ti.e  sn|.H-rstiti«)n  is  coarse  and  oveich.irjred  ;  but 
re  dai!ir*'r«iusan'l  retined  in  Plato  and  his  schitd.  This 
•  ■ii'.rj  als'i  in  Slime  hranciies  of  other  systems  of  phiK>- 
wijere  it  ii:tri»duce3  ah-^tractetl  forms,  tinal  and  tirst 
on. -.!»::* J  fre'^ueiitly  the    iiitermediate,  and   the   like. 

it  we  mu-ji  use  t.'ie  gieatest  cautioJi :  for  the  apotheosis 
1-.  ;!i»-,;:eat»'Sf  evil  of  all.  and  wiiere  foliy  is  woishipped, 
.'  weie,  a  |)!ujue-»}iot  up-n  tiir  understaiuiiug.  Vei  some 
SI  I*rii>»  i.ave  iiidulged  ti.i<« '.oily  viiiii  such  consummate 
•eiatf.'.'.eS",  that  ti.ev  i.avt-  endvavvurtd  to  build  a  system 
i.il  i)li!]'»?oj  liv  i.ij  the  Fisst  Ciiaj'ter  of  Geiiois,  the  Book 

iii.d  otht-r  {uits  of  Scrijiture:  seeking  thus  the  dead 
»  the  liviiiiT.  Aiid  tliisfoilv  is  the  more  to  be  irevented 
fjaiiird,  hej-jUM"  imt  only  fantastical  jihiliwt»j»hy  but  he- 
re! i^i,.ti  <.  ring  fruni  fiie  absurd  mixture  of  ihings  divine 
iiKin.  It  is  therefore  most  wise  soberly  to  render  unto 
e  things  tiiat  are  faith's. 

iiufh  for  the  erroneous  manner  of  viewing  natnn* : 
ioiK  or  wron^  nuittiT  of  conteni])lation  is  next  dis- 
It  is  ol)jierv('d  that  the  human  understanding, 
d  by  the  in««jK»etion  of  the  processes  o^  \W  \\\w\v«l- 
rtfi,  in  which  Uod'ivs.  are  so  niueh  e\vA\\\ieA  X^'j  c^s^\\- 
\s  and  scjmrutlous,  is  apt  to  assume  iVwA.  *o\\\^N\\VlV^ 


same  kind  takes  place  in  uiiivcreal  naliii 
:tion  of  elements,  aad  tliair  ctiocourse,  ii 
a  of  natural  bodies,  Agaia,  we  iind  in 
it  Bppcics  of  things,  luch  us  aiiiiuala,  plants,  mine 
"■■■  —e  are  prone  to  full  into  the  imagination 
certlttn  primarj'  forms  whlcll  nature  al 
la  to  produce,  and  that  the  remaining  variety  0 
K'tlle  impediments  and  abemitiona  experienced  b]| 
_  HIV  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  work,  or  of  the ' 
ffidt  of  (liSerent  species,  and  the  tninsformation  of 
into  another.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  elementary  t 
iit<9,  and  that  of  occult  qualities  and  specific  virtues, 
itis  a  much  greater  evil  that  men  are  given  to  otW 
}ila[e  and  inquire  into  rather  the  quiescent  principle 
'f  tMcA  thaa  the  moving  principles  bff  which  thiaa 
luide.  For  the  furmer  all  look  to  the  purposes  m 
r;iirw ;  only  the  latter  to  actual  eifects.  As  eiaiAl 
ilie  latter,  and  as  principles  worthy  of  observation,! 
mt'ntions  the  mutual  ap|>etite  or  inclination  for  n 
which  he  saj-s  tliere  is  ni  bodies,  so  that  they  wil 
permit  tho  unity  of  nature  to  be  ever  entirely  dertn 
'ir  rut  asunder  and  a  vacuum  to  be  formed ;  the  di 
-iiion  of  bodies  to  return  to  their  natural  dimei 
ind  degree  of  tension,  so  that,  if  they  be  either  < 
I  iresseiTwithin  it  or  drawn  out  beyond  it,  they  will  i 
Tij  recoverwid  restore  themBeivea  into  their  former  sf 
iiid  extent ;  and  the  other  disposition  which  he  ooao 
liodies  to  have  of  congregating  towards  masses  of  t 
of  the  same  nature,  the  dense,  namely,  towards  theg 
,if  the  earth,  the  weak  and  mi'e  towiuds  the  conCBVil 
heaven.  These  assumptions  may  serve  as  specinw 
BtCon'spriDclpIea  or  geuorai  notions  of  natural  ph 
Bjbj.  He  adds  that  another  evil  not  less  consident 
Hh  babit  or  tendency  men  have,  in  their  phlloaophiu 
^Ontem plains,  of  bestomug  their  labour*  in  '  ~ 
^<3^ng  and  discusiing  the  principles  or  begtnn 
tding!,  and  what  he  calls  the  ultimiliea  (uilimil 
■ifanmg,  atiparentty,  the  cEtrcme  possilMlitiea,  ilf  n) 
>i  /icreas  oil  utility  and  oipetalm  ^-Jier  ci  "  ■  '- 
^^b  termed  iute. 
^Rtie  subject  of  tJifi  Spectres  o^'&\c"C\w 
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il  spectres  of  all  kinds,  is  concluded  by  a  caution 
5t  the  intemperate  tendency  of  one  class  of  philo- 
?al  theories  to  vield  assent,  and  of  another  to  with- 
t ;  of  the  positive  or  dogmatic  schools  on  the  one 

and  of  the  sceptical  on  the  other.  Both  ten- 
?s,  it  is  remarked,  have  the  effect  of  fixing  and  in 
mcr  perpetuating  spectres,  or  false  notions,  by 
ng  out  the  light  that  would  remove  them.  The 
lepresses,  the  second  enervates  the  understanding, 
former  marked  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle :  the 
,  that  of  Plato,  and  still  more  that  of  the  New 
?my,  which  dogmatised  scepticism  and  distinctly 
scd   it   as  a   tenet.     Bacon  admits  the  sceptical 

to  be  more  honest  (as  his  word,  iKmestior,  seems 
;o  mean)  than  the  dogmatic  ;  but  yet,  he  observes, 
the  human  mind  has  once  despaired  of  discovering 

all  its  operations  become  languid,  and  men  rather 
j?ide  to  pleasant  disputations  and  discourses  (dis- 
?),  and  to  a  sort  of  wandering  over  things,  than 
t  firmly  in  severity  of  investigation.  But,  he  adds, 
we  have  said  from  the  first,  and  what  we  constantly 
in  view,  is,  not  that  the  senses  and  the  human 
standing,  with  all  their  weakness,  arc  to  be  denied 
thority,  but  only  that  they  are  to  be  furnished  with 
.nee.  Finally  he  do(;larcs  that  all  these  Spectres  of 
ids,  must  be  by  a  solonm  determination  abjured  ami 
iced,*  and  the  understanding  wholly  liberated  and 
ed  from  them,   so  that   there  shall   be   no  other 

'he  words  here  used  by  Bacon — *•  abnegaiida  et  reniin- 
,"  might  at  first  seem  to  give  some  countenance  to  tliesup- 
n  that  he  used  the  Latin  word  Idula  in  the  sense  in  which 
jund  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  or  for  what  we  now 
lols.  And  he  may  have  heen  betrayed  for  a  moment  into 
.  conception  of  the  term.  Hut  even  tliis  pass<ige,  looked 
he  whole,  scarcely  admits  of  su<;h  an  interpretation  :  the 
l)ecome  again  immediately  mere  shadows,  blinding  or 
ting  the  ment^il  vision — false  notions  and  prejudices 
vhich  tlie  mind  must  i)e  delivered  and  c\ea.\\«ed.  &o\\\>aX 
\i\eut  of  philosophy  way  becarue  like  a  Vi\l\e  cXvAvi.  Ow^ 
>t  become  such  by  renouncing  idols. 


Ilnll  of  the  Iwink ,  a  more  ci 


Ihoi*  ilojii'uvril  intilhodn  or  reaMUUno' bj'  « 
thtif  am  aupiitirtod  nod  detcadei.  Tfaeic 
Iw  ubicrvcn,  and  u  many  vivi»  or  (nron,  ii 
uiilr«fully  on)|tIujri.'d  in  dvducins  aiwms  i 
(riini  tliliii-n  iiiKi  porceptioiia.  FireE.  the 
tlif  «i'i«o  lw..if  iiro  d«*|>ii»e.  Secondly,  i 
ci'litiiiiw  arc<  rrrunmiislv  abstracted  from  t 
lit'  ilii-  *c-inM,  Thirdly,  the  indiurticn 
■  iiii'li  ilHi'niiinra  lira  prliiciiilcs of  sdcncc 
4lni{>l<'  >'NiiitH'riitl(in  of  Ikcu,  without  the 
Ui*  fii'<>|>'i'  paHu^iw  and  eolutioo*,  or 
nBEiin',  Iiiuiilly,  tho  method  of  diacoTcrinj 
ai'unriJIriK  lu  which  the  nioro  gencml  prim 
r<lill)U«lii.'<l,  and  ihtni  iiitcnn«liut«  uioms 
',  Ib  ihu  inuthur  of  orrora  k 
Then  coino  the  foltowi 
o  TOth,  7I«t.  72iid.  and  TSfd; 
r  Mr.  (iliusfoid 
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ing  the  emleavonr.  Or  if,  with  more  gnvitj,  and  fixedness, 
'bey  g:ird  themselves  to  experiment,  they  yet  beitow  their  laiwiir 
in  digging  and  turning  over  some  one  experience ;  as  Gilbert 
in  the  loadstone,  the  chemists  in  gold.  Now,  this  men  do  with 
1.  purpose  and  direction  not  less  unskilled  than  futile.  For  no 
one  explores  tlie  nature  of  anything  with  felicity  in  the  thing 
itself;  but  the  inquiry  is  to  be  enlarged  to  wliat  are  mure 
general. 

Or,  even  if  they  do  endeavour  at  a  sort  of  science  and  posi- 
tive doctrine  from  experiments ;  yet,  almost  in  every  case, 
through  an  over- hasty  and  untimely  eagerness,  they  turn  aside 
to  practical  application  of  them  ;  not  oidy  because  of  the  profit 
and  fruit  of  such  practice,  but  tliat  in  some  new  work  they  may 
as  it  were,  snatch  a  pledge  to  themselves,  that  they  are  about 
to  be  not  miprofitaidy  employed  in  the  rest;  and  also  recom- 
mend themselves  to  others,*  for  the  purchase  of  a  better  repute 
concerning  those  things  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Thus  it 
happens  that  in  the  manner  of  Atalanta,  they  go  aside  to  take 
up  the  golden  a}iple ;  but  in  doing  so  interrupt  tiie  course,  and 
let  victory  sli]*  from  their  hands.  Whereas,  in  the  true  lists 
of  ex[ierimeiit,  and  carrying  it  forward  to  production  of  new 
works,  the  divine  wisdom  and  order  are,  by  all  means,  to  be 
taken  fur  the  jiattern.  But,  on  the  first  day  of  the  creation, 
God  create<l  light  only,  and  to  that  work  allotted  the  entire 
day;  nor  created  on  that  day  any  matcriate  work.  In  like 
manner,  and  by  experiments  in  every  kind,  the  discovery  of 
causes  and  true  axioms  ia  first  to  he  elicited ;  and  ex])eriinents 
of  light,  not  of  fruit,  to  !.«  inquired.  Axioms  ag^ain,  when 
rightly  deduced  and  constituted,  8U{)])ly  uites  oi'  practice,  not 
straitened  or  scantily,  but  in  numbcM's ;  and  draw  after  them 
iiands  and  troojH  of  works.  But  of  the  ways  of  experimenting, 
which  not  less  than  the  ways  of  judging,  are  blocked  up 
and  intercluded,  we  shall  discourse  afterwards;  having,  f(ir 
tlie  present,  only  8])oken  of  the  common  ex])orience  as  of  a 
faulty  demnnstmtion.  And  now  the  order  of  things  refjuires, 
that  we  subjoin  somewhat  concerning  those  signs  (or  indica- 
tions) which  we  mentioned  a  little  before,  (of  distemperature 
in  the  received  ];hi1()so{)hies  and  contemplations)  and  concern- 
ing the  causes  of  a  thing  at  first  view  so  surprising  and  incre- 
dible. For  tlie  cognizance  of  signs  prejAres  assent,  but  the 
exijlication  of  causes  removes  wonder.     Which  two  conduce 


♦  The  Latin  is  "aliis  se  venditent."     Mr.  GVaas^oTOi  Ws, 
ftnijgely,  "Jnsinuute  tiiemselves  with  utbets.*' 


BACOB  E  trORKS. 


grfsUv  tiinttnli  111 

ftuiD  dm  iiitelleol. 

11.  Tl.elBSi7iir 

tlieGiMki.  Forw 


re  aay  aoil  rallU  enlirpalioD  of  ip 


He  Imve  hu  flawed  jnlnclpftUyi 

|itlieRomik»wriIen,ortlie.'  "' 
liia  more  reccDt  have  added,  aref  uat  much,  lun  of  gita 
afid,  whaUduver  (bey  be,  are  g-namded  an  the  platTDnanfi 
wtu  ill>EO»ertd  hj  the  Greeks.  ButtbewiidomortbeGreck* 
9tiaHry,Bti>l  ivuted  on  disuulutioua,  which  kind  ta  moi 
lu  (1m  inquLiiliuu  ol*  tcuUi.  And,  [hererore,  that  nuoeof 
pliistt,  whitsh  bytliuie  wbo  would  hare  IhemiclEea  be  acSDn 
tlie  phIluHJpli«T!,  was  ill  way  of  coDteiupt  rererted  buki 
tunifl  aitaiiul  tlie  uicietit  rbel  oriuiaiu,  Qoigiai,  Piotag( 
Hippios,  and  Puliu,  is  1iu1y  pt^pu  'o  '^^  whole  Iciml 
Plato,  Avistotle,  Zeno,  Epicurut,  ThenpUrtuliU,  and  tfatir 
oenon,  ChrfsippuB,  Cameailei,  and  the  not.  lliCTewi' 
thii  difference,  that  Ibe  fonner  kiud  was  umettled  aud  n 
uary,  itrolling  round  countries,  and  rraking  ibow  of  tbei; 
dam.  and  exDCtui);  B  price,  but  the  other,  more  staled  and  ,, 
tuui,  being  inch  o*  hod  their  lixed  leals,  and  opened  1 
auliouls,  and  philosophiied  gmtia.  Howevpr,  both  kuid>(At 
utherwiwi  unlike)  were  priirBUory,  slid  carried  Ibe  leatu 
cuijtroveniei,  and  eatahlulteil  and  fought  for  certain  sscl* 
hereiies  of  philosophy ;  m  tJiat  (hit  learning  was  nearly  (i 
Dioupiiu  tiot  ill  ^coBed  upon  Plato)  "  (he  talk  of  iilte  uU' 
to  igiionuit  young  ooee.''^  Bat  those  more  ancient 
(ireekl.  Empediiulei,  Aiiaxajaras,  l*uci]ipui  Demucritui,  j 
n^eiiidet,  HerHclituff,  Xenophanes^  Philulani,  and  the  nitt 
Pythagonis  we  pusi  over  aa  luiierstitioua,)  opened  not  nil 
( liiut  we  know,)  but  Iwtuok  thenuelvea  to  the  inquiry  ott 
IV  i rh  areater  silence,  and  more  vverely  and  simply; '' 
n  afiectatiou  and  ostentation.  And  beteia  wi 
sge,  too,  in  our  judgment,  more  coiomeiidsJile,  if  I 
I  bud  uol,  through  tract  of  time,  been  put  out  by  i 
er,  which  are  more  answering  and  agreeable  10  Ilia  Ti 
iQ  and  liking  j  lime  (like  a  river)  oanjiug  d<M 
±  things  are  lighter  and  more  blown,  and  druwahii 
_  erand  aolid.  Vot  neitliec  were  they allogeUiv es 
K'Mlevioe  of  the  nation  and  the  country;  lor  Ihey  1*.^^ 
^kmah  lowardt  the  arobitioii  and  vanity  uf  InnliUB^q 
H-ealcbing  the  popular  liresth.     But  the  iiiqniiy  nf  tr<~*^^ 
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Neither  ii  that  lenteDce  to  be  forgotten,  or  presage  ra- 
if  the  Egyptian  priest  coiicemiug  the  Greeks,  **  that  tbej 
ever  children,  without  either  antiquity  of  knowledge,  or 
ledge  of  antiquity.*'  And  certainly  they  have  that  pro- 
of children,  that  they  are  ready  to  pnte^  but  unable  to 
ate ;  for  their  wisdom  seems  woitly,  and  barren  of  works, 
ligns,  then,  taken  from  the  rise  and  family  of  the  philoec^ 
u  use,  are  not  good. 

.  Nor  are  the  signs  much  better  which  may  be  taken 
the  uature  of  the  time  and  age,  than  those  other  from  tiie 
e  of  the  place  and  nation.  For  tiie  information  during 
age,  whether  in  regard  of  time  or  of  the  globe,  was  cmi- 
aiid  slender ;  which  is  by  far  the  greatest  evil,  especially 
lose  who  rest  all  upon  expmence.  For  neither  bad  they 
>y  of  a  thousand  years,  which  was  deserving  the  name  of 
y,  but  fables  and  rumours  of  antiquity.  And  of  the 
.M  and  tracts  of  the  world  they  liad  acquaintance  with  a 
little  part;  calling,  without  distinction,  all  the  northerns, 
lians ;  all  the  westerns,  Celts  :  knew  nothing  in  Africa 
xi  the  hitliermost  part  of  Ethiopia;  nothing  in  Asia 
id  the  Ganges;  much  less  had  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
8  of  the  New  AVorld  even  by  report,  or  any  certain  and 
ajit  fame :  nay,  more,  very  many  climati'S  and  zones,  where 
te  peo]j]es  breathe  and  live,  were*  by  them  pronounced 
unhabitable;  yea,  further,  the  peregrinations  uf  Demo- 
(.  Plato,  and  Pythagoras,  not  distant  assuredly,  but  rather 
'ban.  were*  voiced  as  sumething  great.  But  in  our  times, 
very  many  jjarts  of  the  New  World,  and  the  extremes  on 
side  of  the  Old,  are  come  to  be  well  known,  and  the 
)f  exi)erinr)ents  infinitely  grown.  Wherefore,  if  signs  are 
taken  (after  tlie  manner  of  astrologers)  from  the  time  of 
ity  or  liirtli,  nothing  great  seems  to  i)e  signified  concerning 
philosophies. 

.  Among  signs,  none  is  more  certain  or  noble  than  that 
fruits.  For  fruits  and  invented  works  are,  as  it  were, 
ors  and  sureties  for  the  truth  of  philosophy.  Now,  from 
philosophies  of  tlie  Greeks,  and  tlieir  derivations  through 
:ular  sciences,  for  ]iori(Kls  now  of  so  many  years,  hardly 
xi)erinieut  can  be  adduced  wliich  tends  to  the  relief  and 
It  of  man's  estate,  and  may  truly  be  re])orted  as  due  to 
leculat ions  and  opinions  of  ])hilosophy.  And  Celsns  in- 
jusly  and  wisely  confesses  it;  namely,  that  experiments 
Klicine  were  found  in  the  h'rst  place,  and  aCtetviax^ft  xv\«xv 

*  Mr.  GlasaCord  Ims  "  ore  *'  in  both  lUeae  caa«a. 


{liilsfd  aboQl  Ihein,  anil  hnnwd  onl  Mid  ai    , 

;  luH  fallmg  out  b;  ihs  iiiveiK  ordcE,  tliat  tmu 

. .  mkI  b  koowledge  «/  caiues,  die  HMriaMite  tlu 

c   dnuuionl   or  letcbed.     AcconliD|^7,  it  il  not 

J,   that  amoDg  (he  BgfptkiH  (who  Mani 

I   uT  thiDg*    divinify   atid   conwcratioB^    vei 


ni!n  bj  disc 


stinet^  h. 


ncliuUnit  of  resiuu,  I 


■try  of  the  EbemistB,  iudeed,  Iiai   braugl 
laiil,  M  il  wete,  Gwoally,  and  hi  pamgc ;  oi  h 
Turyini;   their  BXperiminfa,    (n*   thp  mMhuiiei 
)  nut  KUt  o(  auy  ail  or  ibeory  ;  lot  ibat  which  lb 
d    diduihi    exptrimnrl    more  than  amiMM.     O 
t  vbo  huve  becD  eccupied  in  natural  nneic^  (jtt  t 
sw  iiivenlktin  are  faund,  nad  ibese  trivial,  uid  If 
■lute.  WbereAtre,aiiitU  aeaulion  gWoi*  in  rali 
1  be  ahuwn  by  w.irki,  ih»  raioi:  m  ucellcndjr  H 
nrue,  to  philotophy ;  Iliat  il  be  judged  by  ita  fnun, 
'U  he  eauutcd  vain ;  uid  Ilie  more  lo  it,  in  place  i 
e  grape  and  dIitc.  iI  pmdncet  but  tliiAles  and  I 
'  lantand  itrire. 

r  signs  are  menlioned  in  subsequent  ^^ 
le  want  of  growth  or  iTicruuM  from  the  reccivedr 
oF  philoeopnj',  the  confeaaon  of  their 
unfiroductiveness   by  tlieir  authors  and 
■circs,  the  great  disagreement  and  dissennon 


Even  the  supposed  UDanii 

r  Dieii  with  the  philoiopli;  of  Ariatotle  Bacon  n 

r  V  be  Jallw^ioui ;  inasmuch  as,  first,  for  ages  &FI 

''totle  other  sj'Etems  still  had  thpir  adherenta,  ti 

alt  'human  learning  sufTered  shipwreck  in  tiie  tir 

of  the  harbaiians  upon  the  RomBn  Empire,  only 

loaophtes  of  Aristotle  and  Plalo  were  preserved  u 

waves  of  time,  like  plonks  made  of  a  lighter  r 

_n)lid  material ;   aecondly,  euch  genera]  acqiueM 

i,  being  founded  not  upn  invesli^tion 

jnvictiona  of  the  reason,  but  upon  prejudice 

y  of  others,   was  mere  obsetiuiousneif  a 
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i  subject  of  the  causes  of  errors  in  philosophy,  and  of 
continuance  in  them  for  so  many  ages,  is  now  taken 
id  is  considered  in  the  fifteen  aphorisms  from  the 
to  the  92nd  inclusive.  First,  out  of  twenty-five 
ies  which  might  be  reckoned  to  have  elapsed  since 
mmencement  of  civilization,  scarcely  six  could  be 
;d  as  having  been  times  in  which  learning  flourished, 
dly,  even  in  those  times,  natural  philosophy,  which 
)e  accounted  the  great  mother  of  the  sciences,  had 
cd  a  very  small  part  of  tiie  attention  and  the  labours 
n.  In  modern  times  theology,  in  the  Greek  and 
n  times  ethics  and  politics,  had  been  the  chief  sub- 
f  study.  Those,  besides,  who  did  api)ly  themselves 
ural  philosophy  had  seldom  given  themselves  up  to 
ilusively,  or  made  it  a  principal  object.  It  nad 
rather  made  a  passage  and  britlge  to  other  things ; 
bat  great  mother  of  the  sciences,  by  an  amazing 
lity,  had  been  thrust  down  to  the  offices  of  a  hand-  • 
to  attend  upon  the  operations  of  medicine  or  mathe- 
>.  Another  powerful  cause  had  been  that  the  true  goal 
mate  object  of  science  had  never  been  ])roperly  fixed. 
goal  is  nothing  else  than  that  human  life  may  be  en- 
1  with  new  inventions  and  riches ;  but  the  use  com- 
'  made  of  philosophy  had  hitherto  been  merely  to  con- 
;  to  a  professorial  purjiose  (to  theenibellisiimentof  a 
(•),  or  to  the  gain  or  repuUition  of  the  individual 
iitor.  And,  if  men  had  not  rightly  fixed  their  goal, 
•ss  had  they  rightly  chosen  their  way  or  method  of 
ific  investigation.  The  method  connnonly  followed 
een  for  any  one  who  ap})lied  himself  to  the  work  of 
ery  first  to  inquire  and  find  out  whatever  had  been 
ibout  the  matter  by  others ;  then  to  add  his  own 
ation  upon  it,  and  by  much  mental  agitation  to 
,  and,  as  it  were,  invoke  his  own  S))irit  to  declare 
1  its  oracles ;  all  which  was  a  proceeding  entirely 
ut  fuumlation,  and  turning  only  upon  o])inions. 
!UT  jjcrhaps  might  call  in  logic  to  his  assistance ; 
hat  is  called  invention  in  logic  is  not  of  principles 
.»ading  axioms,  upon  which  the  arts  avvi  es\a\i\v&\\vi«\^ 
fj]/  of  things  that  seem  agreeable  to  sue\\  \yr«v\£v^\^'^ 
.  n.  \ 


DA  con's  wnHxs. 

iiiia.    Ami  m  Tor  tho  e'xperipni.'e  or  whk'b  sOUU 
1  thrnkseltes— denominated  ttiance  wheti   m 
in  witli,  experiment  when  souj^ht  out — \t  hut 
ig  tint  a   lonsti   broom  (sn^^fif  dhsolulat),   i 
ami  a  niere  poping  such  as  men  take  to  u 
t,  trying  everything  if  perchnnce  Ibey  niqy  (list 
'  '  t  raiul;  whereas  it  would  hn  much  betlef 
her  \o  wut  Ibr  da;,  or  to  kitidle  a  light  and 
^  on  iheir  woy.     The  true  order  ef  exiier' 
t  kindles  a  li^ ht,  and  then  by  that  light  ^uw 
r,  bff|;inmiig  with  an  orderly  and  well  digested, 
"■WleroiiH   or  erratic   course   of  eiperimenf"""- 
■e  educing  axioms,  and  again  froin  the 
IS  new  eiperinient*,  seeing  that  not  eve 
word  ojM-raled  u(Jon  the  mass  of  things  witht 

Another  source  of  mischief  had  been  the  ojaiu 
inveteralo,  though  empty  and  pemii^ioiu,  imagii 
that  th«  dignity  of  the  Luman  mind  is  lowered 
lieitig  IcHi^  and  much  enguged  with  eiperiineols  ud 
tipulnr  tscts,  which  are  subjected  to  the  senses  and 
litwd  to  matter.  And  then  follow  the  84th  ar"* 
ApliorisniB,  which  Mr.  Glassford  thus  trau«hites 


D  thed 


of  Buliquity,  ■ 

re  nf  great  account  in  philmoph] 
with  them.     Anil  ot  couanit  wa 

itforanliiiiuty,  (lie  opiuion  wliicli  man  cbeiuhcmio 
Kb  ohstietheT  negligent, aud  scnccely  oongnioku  even  : 
■Ue.  I'm  tlie  old  age  tuiil  gtaudevily  of  the  world  tH 
E^oiKinled  at  antiquity;  wliitli  are  ptoperlj  to  ha  M 
BOOT  tioiM,  not  Id  the  younger  ugeaf  the  WDild.iiicbH 
nlib  the  anoicDls.  Sinc«  that  age,  in  retpect  to  Us,  lad 
lu«lit  •  wi  greater,  but  in  teipect  to  the  world  iMlt  w 
'  '  '  teality.  as  we  lank  rur  a  greater  aoq 
airs,  and  a  moru  mature  jndgment,^ 
Bold  (ban  ftum  a  yuiiiig  mau,  on  account  uf  liis  (iptll 


»  Mr,  RlsMfiini  boi  "  it,  ill  repect  to  m.  Indeed,  ■ 

>.  OlasrforJ  hra."  maluniiHsn  of ju' — — '"™ 
IBlwrordliaa  "o(  e»v«nwi" 
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and  the  varietj  and  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  has  seen, 
and  heard,  and  considered,  just  so  it  is  fit,  also,  that  much 
greater  things  he  expected  from  our  age  (if  it  knew  its  strength, 
and  would  endeavour  and  apply)  than  from  the  old  times ;  as 
being  a  more  advanced  age  of  the  world,  and  enlarged  and  ac- 
cumulate with  numberless  experience  and  observations. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  nothing,  that,  througli  distant 
navigations  and  peregrinations  (wliich  in  our  times  have  l>e- 
come  so  fri>quent),  very  many  things  in  nature  have  l>een  laid 
open  and  discovered,  by  which  new  light  may  l>e  cast  up«>n 
philoso])hy.  Nay,  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  men,  if  tracts  of 
the  material  globes  (that  is,  of  countries,  and  seas,  and  stars) 
were  in  our  times  immeasurably  disclosed  and  illustrated,  but* 
the  boundaries  of  tlie  intellectual  globe  were  coiilincd  within 
tlie  discoveries  and  straits  of  the  ancients.f 

Then,  as  touching  autht/rities,  it  is  the  greatest  pusillanimity 
to  defer  infinitely  to  authors,  and  yet  from  Time,  the  author  of 
tliese,  and  so  of  all  authority,  to  withhold  his  due.  For 
Truth  is  riglitly  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Time,  not  of  autlio- 
rity.  Thus  it  is  no  wonder  if  these  spells  of  antiquity,  authority, 
and  consent  have  ro  tied  the  faculties  of  men,  that  (like  those 
maleliciato  and  bewitched)  they  may  nut  hold  converse  with 
things  themselves. 

8;").  Nor  is  it  only  the  admiration  of  antiquity,  mid  autho- 
rity, and  airieenieiit,  which  has  constrained  tlie  industry  of  men 
to  rest  in  what  lias  \n'vu  already  discovered,  but  an  admiration 
also  of  the  works  themselves  which  have  already  been  furnished 
in  abundance  Ui  mankind.  For  if  any  shall  i)ring  under  his  re- 
v;ew  the  vaii«'ly  of  thinj:3,  and  that  most  beautiful  apparatus 
uliich  by  tlie  niechanic  arts  has  been  colleete'd  and  introduced 
for  man's  u^^e  and  iidornnient,  he  will  certainly  liu'line  ciiming 
overtoana«linirat'on  rather  of  the  wealth  of  hunuuiity  J  tiianloa 
sense  of  its  jHiverty  ;  not  at  all  adverting,  that  the  earliest  obsor- 
vati.msof  man.  and  wniksof  nature  (which  are  likethe  soul  and 
first  nioti\»'  to  all  that  variety),  are  neither  many,  nor  drawn 
from  any  dcjith  :  all  the  rest  belonging  iS  only  to  men's  jM'rse- 
verance.  and  the  huijiile  and  ordered  motion  of  the  hand  or  of 


*   Mr.  f«la>y.ford  has  '*vet." 

m 

f  Mr.  ("ila.ssl'ord  has  "  of  the  old  "  (with  what  intended  mea?:- 
ingwe  do  not  understand).  The  Latin  {vetentm)  is  quite  clear. 
X   Mr.  Cilassford  has  "of  human  wealth." 
^  J\'rtinere. — Mr,  Criasaford  has  **  havmij  Te\viV\o\vr 

1   i 


to  the  liberal  8ta,  nt  rtiouM   "fii  l™.k  U.  liml  nl.icl 
Ihe  pfEpaniiua  nf  oaluial  bodici  by  the  nivcliiuiic  i 
olbeinich  things;!  a>  thf  diKdTtry  of  the  celMikl    .. 
ia  ailninDTny  :    nr  emicord*  an  munc;    of  Flii!  letter*  lif 
al{ibBbeC§  in  ^mmar  (wlii 
kingitom  of  the  Chinese) ;  ur  «gaiii,'in  mechaui«,  ||  of 
worV*  of  Bacchus  anil  Cera,  Ibat  »  tlie  ptepamtion  of  i' 
and  beer, '  the  making  dT  breaditt  or  even  Ihe  deljcociwirf 
table,  and  dtstillatiiHu,  and  the  like ;  if  he  ulio  conaidRi ' 
liimHlf,  aud  turui  in  hii  mind,  thniugli  wlul  rerolottM 
timet  tbeae  Ihinga  have  lieeii  iLdi'aneed  In  the  onltUN  in  i^ 
we  now  have  them  (fur  these  all  are aucietit  except  di 
and  (ju  already  nmeii  of  borulogie*)  how  little  tti«y  hoM  ll 
atiii  axioms  afnature,  and  hoiNNiaUy,  and  01  il' 
upreMnted, and  incidental^  cdnenratiuu*,  tliMlH 
id ;  he  will  (1  ny)  readily  throw  [>ff  all  m 
ralbercomnosiinnale  the  Iiumnn  condition,  thalfoTM 
abould  hnvB  been  such  a  p 


there  abould  have  been  such  a  penury  and  b 
■  inventioni        -    ■      -  -■ 

ich   (if 

[E>  and  di 


iinn   and  invenlioiu.      And  yet  ibew  \aj  infenth 


id  (he   intellectual  arl>i    lo  much  (if  llie    Irath  moi 
iignkeii),  that,  when  Iheie  cea»atiin;E>  and  ilogmatical  li 
.' !..    .1,.  : „,•: »r...,-r..i  _,..ir.  ^,i..4 


Or  if  any  one  abould  turn  ftnin  the  worliibops  lo  Hi*  11 

rics.  and  hold  in  adrairatiuii  the  immense  variety  whtok  ^ 

nf  bnuks;  when  he  baa  eiamined,  and  looked  more  into 

matten  and  c>intenti.of  the  booki  themielvei,  be  willaMK 

^—Jiefilled  with  an  oppDiite  amnivmenC:  and  after  he  absH 

I 


r.  (iluaford  here  imtTli  "cloeka  and  other," 
.    .  nothing  in  the  Uttin. 
f^  Ex  HBD  aat  altera  niitarae  axiomale.    Mi 

._r.  Gliusfonl  liaa  "oilier  inch." 
I  Mr.  GloHfunl  has  "  ilie  alphatiel  lelteri." 
I  Mr.  GlsMford  lias  '■  mei-liiuiieal«." 
T  /»cwmwi/M.— Mi.  Glaali'ii^iM 
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en  how  endless  are  the  repetitions,  and  that  men  act  and 
>eak  still  the  same  thingfl,  he  will  pass  from  admiration  of  the 
iriety  to  astonishment  at  the  indigence  and  paucity  of  those 
ings  which  have  hitlierto  detained  and  occupied  the  intellects 
'men. 

Or,  if  one  shall  let  down  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of 
bat  things  are  esteemed  rather  curious  than  sound,  and  shall 
»ok  more  inwardly  tu  the  works  of  the  alchemists  or  magi- 
ans,  he  will  douht  perhai)s  wliecher  they  are  more  deserving  of 
lughter  or  of  tears.  For  the  alchemist  nurses  an  eternal  hupe, 
id,  wlien  the  aflair  succeeds  not,  im{)eaches  rather  his  own 
lislakes,  revolving  in  self-accusation  how  he  lias  not  suffici- 
itly  understood  the  terms  either  of  the  art,*  or  of  the  authors, 
id  therefore  applies  liis  mind  to  traditions  and  auricular  whis- 
>r8 ;  or  that  lie  has  trip])ed  something  inscru])les  and  moments 
'  his  practice,  and  therefore  repeats  his  experiments  witliout 
id  ;  and  meanwhile,  as  among  the  dies  of  ex{)eriment  he  lights 
pen  some,  eitlier  new  in  tlieir  very  feature,  or  for  some  useful- 
ass  not  to  l)e  slighted,  with  such  pledges  he  feeds  his  mind, 
:id  these  he  most  u])holds  and  celebrates  ;  the  rest  he  keejis 
live  hy  ho])e.  And  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  alche- 
lists  have  discovered  not  a  few  things,  and  endowed  men  with 
roHtable  inventions.  However,  tl)at  fable  squares  not  ill  witli 
lem,  of  tlic  old  man  who  left  to  his  sons  gold  buried  under 
round  in  his  vineyard  (but  pretending  i};noran<:e  of  tlie  spot); 
herofore  they  dilijrently  applied  theni.selvos  in  digging  tlie 
ineyard,  and  no  gold  indeed  was  found,  but  the  vintage  was 
lade  richer  by  tiie  culture. 

But  tlie  cultivatois  of  natural  magic,  who  explain  every- 
ling  f  by  symparliies  and  antipatliies  of  things,  iiave, through 
ile  and  most  supine  conjectures,  aflixed  to  things  wonderful 
irtues  and  ojierations ;  und  if  they  have,  at  any  time,  exiii- 
ited  woiks,  tiiey  are  such  as  suit  to  adniiration  and  novelty, 
ot  to  fruit  and  use  fulness. 

Again,  in  the  suj)eistitious  magic  (if  we  must  speak  even 
r  this),  ii  is  to  be  Ppeciidly  observed  J  that  the  subjects  are 
*  some  tixed  and  determined  s^rt  only,  in  which  the  cnrions 
id  su])erstitious  arts^  tliront^liout  all  nations  and  a<;e<  and 
'eij   religions,    have  had  any  power  or  have  amu.sed  them- 


*  Mr.  Glassford  has  "either  not .  . .  the  terms  of  the  art.  " 
I   Mr.  (ilassford  lias  "  rid  all." 

*  ** Ad y tried  "is  Mr.  G:iusiurd*H  word. 


[The  iraprovement  of  philosophy,  llie  author  goes  oi 
~  1,  hM  been  further  prevented  hj  the  cral't  of 
n  anii  teachers  of  the  sciences,  who,  by  the  b 
nn  nll-coinprchensive  urrungcnii'nt  una  tystem 
ilivuioiu,  hud  been  accustomed  lo  hold  them  forth 
alreiuly  [icrfected  end  currieti  uut  to  llie  iiti 
cutnpletenesK.  The  first  invesligatoi's  of  truth,  on 
contrary,  had  been  contented  to  throw  the  knowlc 
ilicy  gitinuil  from  the  conlemplntioD  of  nature  into  aj 
nsniB,  or  hriuf,  unconnected  sentences,  and  nevef  ^ 
k'riili<<l  lo  enihrace  an  entire  art.  Then,  still  farther 
•  onKrin  tli^  aacciidancy  of  the  ancient  systems,  there 
been  the  vnriety  and  levity  of  nrnny  of  their  oppc  ~ 
the  pro|K)sers  of  new  methods  or  tlieories ;  Ine 
und  funtostic  bonsters  who  had  loaded  mankind  w 
])romi«C8  of  the  prolongation  of  life,  the  retardation 
old  age,  the  alleviation  of  parn,  Iho  reparation  of  nMti 
defocu,  the  deception  of  the  seu9cs,  the  restraint 
cxcilementof  the  passions,  the  illumination  and  eialt 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  transmutation  oT  i 
stances,  the  auKnientaCion  to  any  dcc^ree  of  the  force 
velocity  of  motion,  the  efiecting  of  impressions  upcm 
clian^ea  of  the  air,  the  deduction  and  appropriation 
celestial  influences,  the  dtvinaUon  of  the  future,  the 
hihition  of  tlte  distant,  the  revelation  of  the  hidden,  i 
meaty  more  such  things.  Still  more  had  men  been  k 
back  from  the  discovery  of  real  and  great  truths  by  tl 
own  pusilloniroity,  and  the  smallne^  and  insignifica 
of  the  tasks  or  objects  which  they  had  been  wont  to  \ 
mise  to  themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  the  scjen 
The  consequence  of  this  had  been,  that  the  neaknes 
the  arts  had  been  turned  into  a  calumny  u|>on  Mtii 

•  Mr.  Glawford  has  ''have  «cerciaed  any  iiifluenee  or 
lusiuii."     But,  besides  that  lu  eivrciK  a  dehisJuti  is  hai 
k     JCiiglitb,  that  is  not  thu  meaning  o(  >iie  Vaftn,"  Im  i^ihii 
B  nJj^uid  pjlueiiot  ant  luseiiui." 
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ind  whatever  human  skill  had  failed  in  accomplishing 
lad  been  pronounced  to  be  impossible.  If  enquirers, 
nstcad  oF  each  confining  his  attention  to  one  particular 
irt,  had  extended  their  examination  throuc^hout  the 
rcncral  realm  of  nature,  they  would  have  found  that 
yhat  was  ol)scure  in  one  department  was  manifest  and 
amiliar  in  another.  Another  impediment  to  the  pro- 
gress of  natural  philosophy  in  every  ai^e  had  been  su|)er- 
ttition,  and  a  blind  and  immoderate  zeal  for  reliufion. 
Bvcn  in  his  own  day,  Bacon  complains,  the  discussion  of 
ihe  facts  and  laws  of  nature  had  been  made  more  diiii- 
?ult  and  |x?rilous  by  the  summaries  and  methods  of  the 
scholastic  theologians,  who,  after  having  reduced  divinity, 
is  far  as  they  could,  into  order  and  the  form  of  an  art, 
ba<l  mingle([  with  the  body  of  religious  truth  nuicli  mow 
than  was  necessary  of  the  pugnacious  and  thorny  philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle.  Others,  again,  though  in  a  dittcrent 
*ay,  had  done  equal  injury  to  l)oth  Christianity  and 
philosophy  !)y  attempting  to  deduce  and  confirm  the 
truths  of  religicm  out  of  the  princii)los  and  t\w.  authority 
of  philosophers.  The  various  ways  in  which  ahnost  all 
access  to  pliilos()j)hy  was  intercepted  l)y  the  ignonuKH?  of 
ii vines  are  thus  emuuerated.  Some  wore  afraid  that  an 
inuuisition  into  nature  might  ])enetrate  beyond  tin*  esta- 
blished bouinis  of  sobriety.  Others  thou'jht  that,  if  inter- 
mediate  or  secondary  causes  remained  unknown,  every 
thing  would  l)e  more  readily  referred  (as  they  conceived 
religion  re(juired)  to  the  actual  hand  and  directing  wand 
of  Goil ;  which,  mivs  Hacon,  is  nothinir  else  than  to  wish 
to  gratify  God  with  a  lie.*  Others  were  alVaid  lest 
movement  ami  change,  once  begun,  in  philosophy,  should 
jiass  thence  to  n'ligi<m.  Others  linully  seemed  to  be 
anxious  lest  something  should  be  found  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  nature  which  miurht  subvert  or  at  least  shake 

*  In  the  orij^inal,  "qiiam  Deo  |)er  niendiiciiun  f^ratidrari 
vi'lle."  Mr.  WikkI  ernan'ously  traiislaips,  *Mhat  God  wislu's  lo 
he  gratilicd  hy  mrans  of  falsfliood."  Nor  does  Iiis  nMidcrin<; 
r»f  the  next  MMitenre  give  exactly  Bacon's  nieaninfj^ ; — *•  hut 
nuitiun  and  change  in  ])hi1osoj)hy  should  teTmuuv\.u'u\vxA\'OLVVv\!Q.V. 
upuii  relighti. "' 


n-ligion.estH-plQllj'iimonB  Ihp  uiileafni'l.  Bui  lbe» 
lasl  HupreheiiMons,  Banm  dcclai'w,  aeem  lo  him  to  au 
vhollyot  aninuJ  wisdom,  as  if  men  in  the  recessM' 
secret  ttioughls  of  their  minds  were  really  difBdent 
doubtful  ubout  ihe  strength  of  religion  ui 
of  fnith  over  the  senses.  He  who  tni]y  t 
Diatter  witl  |>erreive  that  natural  pliiloBOphj'  is,  a 
word  ol'  God,  the  surest  inodicia«  agninst  aupenCili 
iind  the  best  minister  of  faith.  The  90th  afmotiuti 
translated  by  Mr.  Wood,  is  as  follows  :^ 

ft[).  Aitaiii,  ill  llie  Unliils  and  re^ationi  of  (cbooli,  nnv 

iiUiEi,  anil  the  like  luii'mbneg.JealinHl  fur  tlie  abode  of  W 

mini,  and  the  tmjnnTeineiit  at  leamiDg,  everything  is  found 

he  uppnxril  to  llis  |)r(igreaB  oT  the  BciEiicel.     Fur  die  lectil 

and  exnicises  ore  in  ordtrrii,  thnt  anything  out  of  the  oomn 

track  can  BcoriielyvEiterrbi!  Iboughts  and  flontemplatioiiB  of 

mind.     If,  however,  one  or  two  have  [wrhaps  dared  to 

liii'ir  liherty,  they  can  only  impou  the  labour  an  themwtl 

i.'itliout  d«ri>ing  any  oilvaiitag*  from  the  auociatioii  of  «4iH 

I < i  If'  they  put  <ip  with  this,  ihey  will  find  their  iDduU 

:  it  of  nil  alight  disadvantage  to,  thein   in  making  ■ 

nine.      For  the  punaiti  of  men  in  snch  littiationa  Ktt,M 

'  K',  uhaiucd  down  to  the  writings  of  particular  aii&on^  W 

I ,  line  dare  to  dineut  fram  tham,  he  i«  iminiHiiateIr  Bttat) 

I  hirbuleiit  and  revolittionaiy  spirit     Yet  bow  great  bi 

ilirence  lielween  civil  EQatleraand  the  arti  1    for  Uen  i* 

i.ime  dmiger  from  new  activity  and  new  li^L    tn  t 

..  <  iiininatiuii  it  iiCGOsimia  :  fur  civil  gaiemmeut  itnqjjU 
.  ;iiilhoiitf,  unanimity,  fame,  and  public  opinion,  anaiM 
iiioiutrutiuu.  In  the  aru  aud  acienceB,  on  the  eonftj 
ly  dapHrtm«itihDuldreBDuud,aaiamiuei,  wilhneWM 
'  I  iiilvaiicea.  And  tliigialhe  raliunal,  though  not  the  vrti 
I  11'  uf  tlie  cose  :  for  (hat  admiiiiatralinn  and  gavBrnnant 
I  ij<.T  we  liave  spoken  of  is  wont  too  rigoroutly  to  rtiw 
;:.„wth, 

t  the  01st  aphorisiQ  the  want  of  nroper  rewtrrf» 
Vlltivation  ot  science  is  conipluiiieJ  o>.  And  bw 
^nd,  idsD  in  Mr.  Wood's  version :— 
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encea  and  the  uodertaking  of  any  new  attempt  or  de- 
nt is  to  be  found  in  men*s  despair  and  tbe  idea  of  im- 
lity.  For  men  of  a  prudent  and  exact  turn  of  thought, 
}gether  diffident  in  matters  of  this  nature,  considering 
curity  of  nature,  the  shortness  of  life,  the  deception  of 
ses,  and  weakness  of  the  judgment  They  thiiik  there- 
at in  the  revolutions  of  ages  and  of  the  world  there  are 

floods  and  ebbs  of  the  sciences,  and  tliat  they  grow  and 
1  at  one  time  and  wither  and  fall  off  at  another,  that, 
they  have  attained  a  certain  degree  and  condition,  they 
)ceed  no  further. 

erefore  any  one  l)elieye  or  promise  greater  things,  they 
!  it  to  an  uncurbed  and  immature  mind,  and  im^ne 
ch  efforts  begin  pleasantly,  then  become  laborious,  and 

contusion.  And,  since  such  thoughts  easily  enter  the 
of  men  of  dignity  and  excellent  judgment,  we  must 
take  heed  lest  we  should  be  captivated  by  our  affectim 
excellent  and  most  beautiful  object,  and  relax  or  dimi- 
le  severity  of  our  judgment ;  and  we  must  diligently 
le  what  gleam  of  houe  shines  upon  us,  and  in  what  direc* 
manifests  itself,  so  that  banishmg  her  lighter  dreams  we 
iscuss  and  weigh  whatever  appears  of  more  sound  im- 
:e.  We  must  consult  the  prudence  of  ordinary  life  too, 
is  diffident  uf)on  principle,*  and  in  all  human  matters 
tlie  worst.     Let  us  then  s])eak  of  hope,  especially  as  we 

vahi  promisers,  nor  are  willing  to  force  or  ensnare  men's 
ent,  but  would  rather  lead  them  willingly  forward.  And^ 
fh  we  shall  employ  the  most  cogent  means  of  enforcing 
hen  we  bring  them  to  particulars,  and  es{)ecially  those 
are  digested  and  arranged  in  our  Tables  of  Invention, 
bject  partly  of  the  Second  but  principally  of  the  Fourth 
*  the  Instauration),  wliich  are  indeed  rather  the  very 
of  our  ho]x;s  tlian  hope  itself ;  yet  to  proceed  more  le- 
-  we  must  treat  of  tlie  preparation  of  men's  minds,  of 
the  manifestation  of  hope  forms  no  slight  part.  For 
t  it  all  that  we  liave  said  tends  rather  to  produce  «A 
than  to  encourage  activity  or  quicken  the  industry  u^ 
nent,  by  causing  them  to  have  a  worse  and  more  con- 
lous  opinion  of  things  as  they  are  than  they  now  entertain, 

fierceive  and  feel  more  tlwroughly  their  unfortunate 
on.     We  must  therefore  disclose  and  prefix  our  reasonfe- 


Rather  upon  rule.  The  Latin  is  "  ex  ynw»BM\\Ao] 

1  a 


<  '<  [III!  iliiiiklDKlhebopeor  •uccesi improbable;  u 

..^l.iie  hia  wontleiliil  voyage  over  tii6  Atlantio  i^vii  th« 

uf  hiseonvkiion  ihat  ncn  lamli  nndcontineDM  migbt  bit 
eoverecl  hsiiiles  lliose  already  known.  And  tlicse  tbdsuiw;  thOi 
Bl  lint  reje(!teil,  were  yel  jiroved  by  iiibK(|i]enT  experieuMyi 
w«re  ctie  causes  anil  lie^iiiiings  uf  Ilie  gtentesl  emiti. 

Tbe  exposition  a(  tlie  grounds  of  hope  tbr  the  flii 
progreta  of  philoeopliv  oci'upibB  a  number  of  snbseq 
aphoriems.  Some  reagious  coniiidertititins  are  fint  • 
gesied  :— as,  that  God  is  Ihe  author  of  good  and  I 
father  of  iight;  that,  aj  it  is  said  in  regard  (0  sjlirit 
tilings  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh  not  w 
obstrvatioii,  eo  in  etery  more  considerable  work  of  n 
vlilenee  progress  is  made  impcreeptibl;^,  and  (Voml 
~:ii.ille9t  beginnings;  and  that  the  proiihet  Danlfll  I 

I  lared  that  iti  the  iast  days  of  the  world  many  ahidll 

■  Liiid  fro  and  knowledge  shall  be  increosed.  It  is  t)i 
II  marked  that  even  the  errors  and  failures  of  Ihe  ( 
Hftijfd  hope  for  the  future  and  encouragement  fot  1 
trial  of  metliuds  as  yet  nnattempted,  So  Denuulhoi 
argued,  in  his  famoua  exhortation  to  the  AthcQiana,^ 
thnl  which  was  worst  in  the  past,  their  ill  man 
of  tlie  war  with  Philin  and  their  consequent  misfoi 
was  the  very  thing  which  ehieflj  entitled  them  to  exj 
better  success  in  the  time  to  come,  when  th^  slu 
have  changed  their  system  anil  corrected  theh*  an 
This  remark  introduces  a  more  distinct  or  preciao  >l 
iii'^iit.  of  the  wrong  courses  that  bad  been  hitherto  ti 

[lie  stmly  of  philosophy.     Here  is  the  9Stb  apkor 

■  II  is  given  by  Shaw : — 

•>:,.  Those  who  have  Created  the  sciences  were  either 
.  iniioiialiBls.  The  Enipiries,  like  anta,  oidy  lay  upati 
..'  I  hem;  the  rutiDuolisli,  like  apidecs,  (iiin  webs  out  MID 
:M>d:  but  Ihe  bee  takes  a  middle  cnune,  galhe^Dg  bar  Mi 
'  Uawersuf  lbs  field  and  garden,  and  dialing  laiS 


it  by  hi 


,    111  I 


r,  tiiatiellM.^ 

tilljf  too  IBMlri 


iHc^Tiy,  1 
I.'  Iiwultiei  of  Ihe  mind,  do<!S  n         _     _ 

^hidoiy  and  mechanical  expeiieiice,  eutite.e 
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borated  and  digested  in  the  understanding.  And,  therefore,  wi 
have  a  good  ground  of  hope,  from  tlie  close  and  strict  union  o 
the  experimental  and  rational  faculty,  which  have  nut  hithert< 
been  united. 

In  the  96th  aphorism  it  is  observed  that  natural  philo 
sophy  has  never  yet  been  found  simple  and  pure,  bu 
always  infected  and  corrupted  by  some  foreign  inter 
mixture  ;  as  in  the  school  of  Aristotle  by  logic,  in  tha 
of  the  later  Piatonists  by  mathematics.  In  the  97th  i 
is  added  that  no  one  has  yet  been  found  of  sufticien 
constancy  and  firmness  of  mind  to  determine  altogethe 
to  throw  away  common  theories  and  notions,  and  t< 
apply  his  understanding  afresh  to  the  examination  o 
particular  facts  when  it  has  been  thus  smoothed  an< 
made  even.  As  Livy  says  of  Alexander  the  Great  tha 
all  he  had  done  was  only  that  he  had  judiciously  dared  t 
despise  imaginary  diificultics,  so  Bacon  conceives  tha 
future  times  will  say  of  him  that  he  had  achieved  nothinj 
very  great,  but  had  only  looked  upon  some  obstacles  a?  o 
small  account  which  were  usually  regarded  as  formidable 
The  98th  aphorism,  as  translated  by  Shaw,  is  as  follows  :— 

And  for  tlie  foundations  of  experience,  which  is  the  nex 
filing  we  must  jiroceed  to,  they  either  have  not  hitherto  l>ee 
laid,  or  very  weakly.  Nor  has  a  collection  of  materials,  com 
petcnt  either  in  number,  kind,  or  certainty,  for  informing  th 
understanding^,  or  any  way  sufficient,  and  worthy  of  the  en 
pmposcd,  been  hitherto  made ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  learne 
mcii,  cifter  an  easy,  indolent  manner,  have  received  certai 
rumours  of  ex])erience,  and  tlie  popular  rej)orts  and  tah 
tiiereof,  Uith  for  build in^r  and  strengthening  their  ])hilosoph2 
and  given  them  the  weiglit  of  strong  testimonials;  which  is  jui 
as  if  a  kingdom  should  govern  itself,  not  according  to  th 
ailvices  and  intelligences  of  its  amtuissadors,  and  trusty  office 
in  fiireign  courts,  but  by  the  idle  rimiours  cind  connnon  town-tal 
of  its  peo})le.  For  as  to  matter  of  experience,  there  is  nothin 
hitherto  well  discoven*(i,  verilied,  adjuKte<l,  weigheti,  or  mei 
gured  in  natural  history,  Imt  whatever  is  undelined  and  vagi: 
in  ol)servatiun  must  needs  be  fallacious  and  deceitful  in  tl 
information.  And  it*  this  shall  seem  surprising,  or  the  covi 
plaint  ap|)ear  unjust  to  any  one,  whilst  so  great  v\  y\v\\v>%o\> 
sg  Aristotle,  asaistvd  with  tha  purse  of  so  great  a  \)i:'u\c<t  v)&  Iv 


Mural  hi 

own  Bike,  ii  onB  ibing-,  slid  a,  aatatai 
infoFTQing  the  uiidCTalouding,  io  c>ideT 
natural  pliilompliy,  ia  auDlhei.      And  ihne  IMO  LUu^aC 
tliey  differ  in  other  respecti,  lo  (irincipall;  iii  lltb,  diat ' 
former  cuuiuina  voiioiu  deacripticma  o(  natural  hediet,  buL 
eipenmenU  of  mechanic  atli.    Fiii  a>,  in  civil  life,  llw 
of  a  mu>,  Olid  theseuiel.  itttiuniUont  of  bit  mind  and  all 
tire  lietler  undentuud,  when  lie  it  nifSed,  than  otherwi 
the  eecreb  of  nature  me  lietlFr  gill  out 
tliui  when  luITeinl  tu  take  tlieir  iiwii 


hops.  < 


e  IniUditlgW 
.diati 

And,  Iberen 


SOTlhj,   I 

is  Ihe  baaig Ihereof,  iliall   be  bvClari 


Eieii  iu  the  plenty  of  mechanical  eipcrimeob,  i 
:<M.eeds  to  observe,  Uiere  is  a  great  scarcity  of  sudt 
.  1-1  heip  to  inrorm  the  utidcntonding ;  the  mecJir 
"liliim  spplyiugLiE  mind  or  his  hand  to  any  other  tU 
iliuii  iJiDse  which  are  of  service  to  his  work.  Then  oi 
lio  thinks,  may  a  hope  be  reasonably  enlertiuued  of  t 
t'lirther  progress  of  the  sciences  when  there  ihall. 
collected  into  u  tiatural  history  many  eiperimenta  wfai 
an-  of  HO  use  in  themselves,  hut  (."ootriuyle  only  tc 
(liBeuvery  of  causes  and  axioms ;  txjierimentB  wluc 
is  accuatoinitd  to  call  Hght-beuiing,  in  con  trod  istinctioil 
others  which  may  bo  called  _^ciK(-iecruiff,  A  dtfep 
method,  order,  and  muniier  of  procesa  must  also 
introduced.  Then  the  eiperiiiieals  must  be  eaxA 
recorded ;  and  arranged  tables  must  be  formed  of 
observed  facts  appertaining  to  the  subject  of  1) 
gftlioD.  Cut  even  after  this  has  been  done  th< 
must  not  pass  immediate^  to  the  inquiaition  or  dlacov 
of  nav  particular;  or  effects ;  results  of  any 
are  only  to  bo  looked  for  from  the  new  light  u^axloi 
'  '  ~  I  certain  metliod  and  rule  mm 
ellectcd,  and  tbcncm^^ojclvwii 
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out  new  particulars.  Nor  must  the  mind  ]eap 
fly  at  once  from  particulars  to  the  most  genenu 
IS,  such  as  what  are  called  the  principles  of  arts  and 
ngs.  Then  only  can  there  be  nope  lor  the  sciences 
,  by  a  true  ladder,  and  steps  not  intermitted  or 
m  off  from  one  another,  but  continuous,  an  assent 

be  made  from  particulars  to  minor  axioms,  thence 
icrmcdiate,  one  rising  above  another,  thence  lastly 
3  most  general.  It  is  the  intermediate  that  are  the 
solid,  and  living  axioms,  upon  which  tlie  affiurs  and 
)rtunes  of  the  human  race  rest  It  is  not  wings, 
Ather  lead  and  weights  (*^  non  plumae,  sed  plumbum 
s  et  pondera*'),  that  the  human  understanding 
I ;  something  to  restrain  its  tendency  to  leap  ana 
.  once  from  particular  facts  to  universal  principles, 
tablishing  axioms  a  form  of  induction  different  from 
heretofore  in  use  must  be  employed ;  an  induction 
li  shall  separate  nature  by  means  of  proper  rejec- 

and  exclusions,  and  then  shall  after  a  suificient 
)er  of  negatives  arrive  at  its  affirmative  conclusions, 
men  must  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  this  kind  of 
;tion,  not  only  for  the  discovery  of  axioms,  but  for 
iefinition  of  notions  or  conceptions.  Every  axiom 
obtained  must  ha  considered  in  reference  to  whether 
itted  only  for  those  j)articular  facts  from  which  it  is 
acted,  or  whether  it  be  of  greater  extent  and 
rality.  And,  as  has  been  before  said,  in  onler  to 
it  any  hope  of  i)rogress,  all  separation  and  dismem- 
ent  of  the  sciciHios  must  be  prevented  by  the  ex- 
on  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  reduction  of  i)ar- 
ir  sciences  to  that  one. 
jsides  these  grounds  of  hoj)e  for  the  future,  derived 

from  the  errors  and  failures  of  the  ivast,  it  is  also  tq 
jnsidered  that,  if  many  useful  things  have  been  found 
by  men  as  it  were  by  chance,  when  they  were  not 
mg  for  them  but  were  engaged  about  other  matters, 
,'  more  such  must  surely  be  discovered  when  they 

expressly  ai)i)ly  themselves  to  the  search,  and  shall 
ecute  it  ai'ter  a  certain   method  and  otdeT,  \\o\.  ^vj%v\- 
y  and  on  the  mere  impulse  of  the  Tno\\\e\\\..    ' YVvi 


«  transUleil  hj  '. 

109.  Kceulliar,like«i>c,iiuirtw  diawn  iulo  maHcToTM 
Uiat.  of  tlie  Trrj  ihingi  wliicb  huve  iiliisd;  beat  iitant 
totae  aie  d(  mcU  a  kind,  that  befure  (hej  vete  diKOVcn 
W"iil<l  uol  eaail  J  have  comf  into  the  miod  of  uiy  one  to  Ma 
uught  concerning  (hem;  but  oiie  should  at  onoeliMeetaitaB 
tbem  u  ijliiLEiiy  impwible.  Fur  meii  are  used  to  provnoitUI 
a<  new  tiiingi  alia  the  pallem  of  the  old,  aiid  accaidii^  lo 
iuUlgiQD.tiini  pr^udiced  aiid  tiiicluied  by  Ihem ;  wbich  Uttd 
anIicimliiHi  ii  noal  deccitfiil.  ^ince  mucb  of  what  ii  (Ml 
fttim  the  hiantaiiw  of  tbiiiga  Savfa  iiot  in  tlie  occuftomed  ritt 

Ab  if,  befon  the  ducovery  af  eaiiDitn,  one  dwold  bi 
dacriL)«l  the  thing  by  iU  elTecIa,  ami  talked  of  it  kfttt  ll 
inuuiiCTi  thai  a  ct^itaiii  iuienlimi  had  been  diaclu*ed,  by  tti 
wilIIi  oiul  Ibe  >ln)iigeal  rorlrvssn  might,  from  a  long  NU^ 
tbukeu  and  cut  down;  uitiioubledly  men  would f  hawi 
Itietnselveili)  meditate  much  aod  varionaly  about  the  powltt 
engines  and  mechanic  cautiiraiicei,  lobe  multiplied  bjweiij 
Liiid  wheela.  and  nich  like  arielatioDs,  and  impulies;  bot 
ijitlametl  ai[,  (o  suddenly  and  Tiolenllf  expanding  ilxel^'O 
111  owing  forth,  Kaicely  any  thing  would  erer  liBveocciund 
Ilie  imagination  or  conceit  of  any  one;  being  a  thing  het 
110  exBinple  of  at  baud,  lave,  peihaja,  in  eaitliqaalM' 
tliiinder.  which,  s«  magnolia  (ur  greatei  works)  of  natoi^A 
not  imilable  by  man,  men  would  tiruightway  have  njecMi 

in  (Itc  ntine  way  i^  before  diicuveiy  oi^  the  (ilk  yunt,  Mr^ 
'ii:(  ihuuld  hav«  thrown  out  laiiguageof  Ihiiiott ;  llial  ■OMl 
:.i'l  ofthvead  wai  diacoreird,    fur  use  of  gaimenta  and  1 

.11^,  which  far  exceeded  lineu  or  woollen  thread  in  Qnen 

.  !,  iiKverlheless,  in  tenacity,  aiid  in  beauty  too,  ani)  tothK 
TonUlt  bare  ittaight  imagined  wmething  about  a  KMi; 
....     ^^ 


:  c>^*lah1«   < 


;   delicate   1 


I  and  di>iTii  o(  binb;  t 
:  liiii  spinnings  of  a  puny  woim,  and  I  hex  so  copioiu,  a 
'  -niieHeil,  and  ainiunl,  auuredly   they  oould    bare  « 

,ri  uired  nothing.     Nay,  if  ore  bad  ervn  dropped  a  woid  di 

owning  a  worm,  iimibll.-bi  In  '     ' 


*  Mr,  Qlanfoid  hu  "dium  to  b«fe.'' 
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In  like  manner,  if,  before  discovery  of  the  mariner^s  needle, 
loine  one  should  have  broached  a  discourse  of  this  nature; 
that  a  certain  instrument  was  invented,  by  which  the  poles  and 
points  of  the  heavens  might  be  accurately  taken  and  discerned ; 
men  would*  immediately,  through  the  workings  of  fancy,  have 
pursued  miiny  and  diverse  cogitations  regarding  the  more  ex- 
quisite construction  of  astronomical  instruments ;  but  that 
anything  could  have  been  found  whose  motion  shunid  so  well 
sort  with  the  celestials,  and  yet  itself  should  not  be  of  the 
celestials,  but  a  stony  or  metallic  substance  merely,  would 
have  appeared  utterly  incredible.  And  yet  these,  and  like 
things,  did  esca))e  the  notice  of  men  through  so  many  ages  of 
the  world,  and  have  been  discovered,  not  by  philosophy  or  art 
and  skill  of  reasoning,  but  through  some  fortuitous  and  favour- 
ing occurrence ;  and  are,  as  we  said  before,  of  such  a  kind  as 
are  plainly  heterogeneous,  and  the  most  remote  from  things 
antecedently  known,  so  that  no  preconceit  could  at  all,  or  in 
any  way,  have  led  to  them. 

There  is  all  reason,  therefore,  to  hope,  that  in  the  lap  of 
nature  are  many  things  of  excellent  use  still  hidden,  which 
have  no  kindred  or  (yarallelism  with  those  hitherto  discovere<l, 
but  are  altogether  placed  without  the  roads  of  the  fancy; 
which,  in  any  case,  are  yet  undiscovered;  which,  beyond 
doubt,  in  many  turns  and  circuits  of  ages,  will  sometime  also 
themselves  come  forth,  as  those  former  did  come ;  but,  by  the 
way  which  we  now  treat,  may  speedily,  and  suddenly,  and 
together,  be  presented  to  the  view,  and  anticipated. 

There  are  some  other  inventions,  Bacon  tlien  observes, 
which  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  show  that  men  may  pass 
by  or  stop  over  the  noblest  discoveries,  even  when  lying 
as  it  were  at  their  feet ;  and  he  gives  as  an  instance  the 
art  of  printing.  At  first  it  seems  incredible  to  us  that 
a  particular  thing  should  ever  be  found  out ;  and  then, 
after  it  has  been  found  out,  equally  incredible  that  it 
should  have  so  long  remained  undiscovered. 

Let  men  consider,  too,  what  infinite  expenditure  of 
talent,  time,  and  means  they  bestow  upon  things  and 
studies  of  comparatively  little  use  and  value ;  a  very 
small  part  of  which,  if  it  were  directed  to  what  is  sound 
and  solid,  would  overcome  any  difficulty.     And  in  the 


♦  Mr.  Glassford  has  "  should.' 


«> 


nkean  timo  let  no  ono  be  acitred  by  the  mulHlude  O^H 
Kbiilar  rociii,  lint  rnther  tnko  cnrourascmmt  Oom  ^M 
|nry  cireumstnnu^  loeing  Ihnt  tiic  jiarticnilar  phnnoi^| 
^K  the  HTb  unil  of  nature  are  u  tncir  biindrul  cumpir^H 
■Bie  fictions  o[  the  imagination,  di^oined  aod  abstri^| 
Idhnn  the  cvidcnco  or  ihiugs.  If  ue  had  but  any  w^M 
UMndi  snyft  Bacon,  who  would  answer  our  iBteiri^al^l 
napecting  the  realities  of  nature,*  the  di«covery  oF^ 
Mjiiiuf.a  dnd  of  all  sciences  would  be  the  work  of  only  1 
Hew  Tt^an.  And  then  ho  brines  forward  his  own  eiani' 
Kle  in  the  113th  aphorism,  which  may  be  literally  trans 
Dwed  thus :— 

■■(We  even  tliink  fhM  iomethlng  of  liopg  nUf  lie  lupnlial  ti 
Hpan  ftom  Dur  owu  example;  nor  do  we uy  ihii  iii  th?i]n[ii 
BjtbcHUling,  but  brauiK  il  may  be  uieful  la  ay  it,  If  Any  In 
Hifrurtriil,  let  Idem  cuniider  me,  a  mBii,  among  liio  mt 
Ko  as«>  the  mgei  ocoupied  with  civil  attain,  of  (umealia 
Brd  Mollh  (wMeb  (mcuIdm  much  liiu  oT  time),  aud  iq| 
^HM^  oleorly  a  B^t  adveniurer,  fnllowlus  Iheilejsuf  nc 
PSSiir  wen  holding  oommunieatiiiir  —"-"■."-  ■!.— .  ti.'^- 

Sny  mortal ;  and  who  yet,  liuvinL 

Mod,  and  lubmillinij  my  undenlandin);  to  ihinga,  hsiv,  I 

conceive,  caTrtud  Turward  IlieH  thin^  wmewliat 

Ihem  amuidei  what  may  be  ex)ie 


laJiQuri,  a 


i  rrom 


lucccMion  of  »|je»;  emeeu 
I  oiilj  to  Binijle  Iravelten  (a> 
with  tbol  logicul  way),  but  where  luen'i  laboun  and  wotki  (« 

ecially  in  so  tiu  a*  reganls  Ibe  cullecliug  of  upeiienoe)  mal 
_  iu  the  beat  muiuer  liulh  diilributed  aiid  afteiwaida  conibil|| 
then  will  men  begin  lu  huovr  theii  •'ceiigth,  when  m 
numboii  ihall  undertake  the  tame  thing,  but  • 
Ig  aud  ume  another. 


doubtful  (him  it 
way  thi!  bi'lter 


naturae  ad  interrogafi 


Luch  fainter  and  i 
would  be  the  wiser  a 
to  mukt:  the  trial.    The  gaid 

must  he  Ihem 
■poiidem:"nc 
4  of  mluve."  u  Mr.  Wood  tr 
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trying  might  be  a  great  eood ;   the  result  of  failure 
would  only  be  the  loss  of  a  little  human  labour. 

Here  then  he  closes  what  he  calls  the  demolishing 
part  (pars  destruens)  of  the  Instauration,  consisting  of 
three  confutations ;  the  confutation  of  the  natural  human 
reason  when  left  to  itself ;  of  the  established  mode  of 
demonstration  ;  and  of  the  received  theories  or  philoso- 
phical systems.  One  thing  only  remains  to  be  done, 
before  proceeding  to  ezi>ound  the  true  art  and  rule  of 
interpreting  nature.  The  purpose  of  this  First  Book  is  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  men  for  understanding  as  well  as 
ibr  admitting  what  is  to  follow ;  accordingly,  the  surface 
of  the  mind  having  been  now  cleansed,  and  polished, 
and  made  even,  the  mind  ought  next  to  be  placed  in  a 
good  position,  and,  as  it  were,  in  a  benevolent  aspect,  in 
regard  to  the  truths  that  are  to  be  proposed  for  its  accept- 
ance. The  remaining  aphorisms,  tnerefore,  from  the 
116th  inclusive  to  the  130th  or  last,  are  employed  by 
Bacon  in  prepossessing  the  reader  with  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  new  method  of  philosophy,  although,  as 
he  expresses  it,  only  for  the  mean  time,  and  by  way  of 
interest,  until  the  thing  itself  be  explained. 

He  begins  by  disclaiming  any  design  or  desire  of 
founding  a  sect,  or  oven  of  proposing  any  particular  sys- 
tematic view  of  nature,  although  upon  some  particular 
points  he  conceives  that  he  holds  truer,  more  certain, 
and  more  productive  opinions  than  those  commonly  en- 
tertained, as  may  appear  from  what  will  be  found  col- 
lected in  the  Fifth  Book  of  the  Instauration.  lie  does 
not  think  that  the  time  is  yet  arrived  for  any  universal 
theory ;  and  he  has  no  hojMJ  even  of  being  able  to  com- 
plete the  Sixth  and  last  Part  of  the  Instauration  (which 
18  intended  for  the  ex|>08ition  of  a  philosophy  discovered 
by  means  of  the  loffitiniate  interpretation  of  nature). 
His  pur|M)se  is  solely  to  try  whether  he  cannot  establish 
the  power  and  greatness  of  men  upon  a  firmer  foundation, 
and  extend  the  iMJundarics  of  their  sway  ;  and  for  the 
present  he  will  l>e  satisfied  if  he  can  only  sow  the  seeds 
of  a  purer  truth  for  j>ostcrity,  and  make  a  commcivii^iwvMwX. 
of  the  great  work. 


^Hncither  (low  be  offbr  or  promUe  particnlar  vffedfl 
■bougii  in  hia  Tables  of  Invention  (forminc  Ihe  FouM 
^Slrt  of  the  Imtawalion),  ind  aho  in  many  twrtteuB 
init»u«t  (brought  forward  in  the  Second  Part),  and  aboj 
ull  in  his  observations  on  the  history  of  nature  (in  tM 
Third  Purt),  ninny  indications  and  dedfmations  of  prfM 
efTccta  may  be  naled  by  any  one  of  ordinary  perapici^J 
and  skill.  But  his  mnin  purpose  is,  at  lie  has  repcate^l 
di'dared,  to  axtruct,  not  efli^cts  from  effects,  or  expefl 
iiients  frtiin  ei|)enmcnt9  (us  the  empirics  do),  but  inH 
('fleets  and  experiments  causes  ana  axioms,  and  frtfl 
cousea  and  axioms  nen  efieets  and  experiments,  in  IH 
c^hnnicter  of  a  lejcltimatc  interpreter  of  nature.  Ah 
thus,  he  ndds,  eonlending  tor  greater  things,  he  nmdenfl 
all  natty  and  premature  delay  upon  particular  expcfl 
m<!nls,  htiwevcr  promising,  b8  (to  use  a  favourite  iUuatJB 
lion  of  his)  a  running  ai'ter  the  applca  of  Atalanto.  b| 
<liiM  not  childishly  aspire  after  golden  apples,  but  bnfl 
ell  liij  cfibrls  to  make  the  course  of  art  vtclurious  over  h 
ture  ;*  nor  is  he  in  haste  to  reap  moss  or  the  grefl 
blade,  but  is  contented  to  wait  for  the  harvest  in  its  dfl 

Carefully  n»  his  natural  history  and  tables  of  inventlfl 
have  been  u;mpiled,  he  admits  that  some  things  iosH 
ticiently  ascertained,  and  other  things  quite  false,  OM 
)K>ssibly  be  found  xn  them ;  but  this  is  of  no  more  GMVM 
(luenco  than  is  the  wrong-  placing  of  a  letter  here  ofl 
there  in  writing  or  printing.  Nor  is  it  any  reaaonitnB 
objection,  but  the  contrary,  that  many  things  in  the  tfl 
lory  and  the  eipcrimenls  may  be,  some  light  and  CmI 
mon,  some  mean  and  illiberal,  some  subtile  end  rwim 
speculative,  and,  as  it  were,  of  no  use.  Important  tnifl 
are  often  to  be  gathered  from  the  commonest  facts;  ■■ 
even  the  meanest  things  are,  a^  much  as  the  loftiest  afl 
most  splendid,  a  portion  of  the  universe.  The  foUowingS 
Ihe  I2lBt  Aphorism,  as  Mr.  (ilassford  has  translated  itifl 

'  In  the  qriginal — "Sed  gomiainiktotia  cunuiartii  «ufl 
•nram  pnu'iaim."  But  the  exjiteunim  tunu  mkHaid  tU 
■■I,  and perlm[ia  some  luiaprinl  maj  *ie  >a»?atteii.  ■ 
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.21.  But  the  next  objection*  is,  on  all  accoimts,  to  be  looked 
I  more  closely  :  that  many  things  in  our  history  will,  to  tiie 
gar  apprehension,  or  indeed  to  any  intellect  accustomed  to 
sent  things,  appear  of  a  somewhat  curious  and  unproBtable 
itlety.  Of  this,  therefore,  first  and  chiefly,  we  both  have 
ken,  and  are  to  speak.  And  we  do  so  in  this  manner :  f 
t  as  yet,  in  the  l:>eginning,  and  for  a  long  time,  we  are  seek- 
experiments  of  light  only,  not  experiments  of  fruit ;  after 
example,  as  we  have  frequently  remarked,  of  the  divine 
ation,  which,  on  the  first  day,  produced  the  light  only,  and 
}tted  one  entire  day  to  that  alone,  nor  on  that  day  mixed 
{lit  of  niateriafe  work. 

riierefore,  if  any  should  consider  such  things  to  be  of  no 
,  let  him  think  it  to  ije  the  same  as  if  he  judged  also  that 
re  is  not  any  use  of  the  light,  because,  indeed,  it  is  not  a 
id  or  materiate  substance.  And  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
)wledge  of  simple  natures,  if  it  be  well  examined  and  de- 
;d,  is  truly  as  the  light,  giving  entrance  to  the  luiiversal 
esses  of  works,  and,  with  a  sort  of  power  and  efficacy,  em- 
4;ing  and  drawing  after  it  whole  bands  and  troops  of  works, 
1  o})ening  the  fountains  of  the  noblest  axioms :  yet  in  itself 
hat  knowledge  of  no  considerable  use.  Nay,  even  the  ele- 
nfs  of  letters,  by  themselves  and  separately,  signify  nothing, 
1  have  not  any  use,  yet  are  they  like  the  first  materials  J  for 
nposition  and  garniture  of  all  discourse.  Yea,  the  seeds  of 
ural  things,  {K)werful  in  their  possible  virtue,  as  to  use 
icept  in  their  growth  ^)  are  nothing ;  and  tiie  dispersed  rays 
Ihe  liglit  itself,  unless  they  concur,  impart  not  their  lienelit. 
But  if  any  be  oflended  ||  by  subtleties  of  s{>eculation,  what 
ill  we  have  to  say  uf  the  schoolmen  who  have  indulged  in 
itleties  without  measure  f  Which  subtleties,  too,  were 
sted  on  words,  or,  at  least,  on  vulgar  notions  (which  is  the 
tie),  not  on  things  or  nature  ;  and  without  profit  not  only  in 
ir  l)eginnings,  but  even  in  their  consequences ;  not  being 
:h  as  have  for  the  present  ])erhaps  no  utility,  but  consequen- 
lly  an  infinite,  like  those  we  speak  of.  Hut  of  this  let  men 
assured,  that  all  subtlety  of  disputations  and  reasonings,  if 


*  Mr.  Glassford  has  "  the  next  is." 

t  Mr.  Glassford  has  "  are  to  sjieak,  in  this  manner." 

(  Mr.  Glassford  has  "  the  materia  prima  (or  rudiment)," 

I  Mr.  Glassford  has  "  by  their  process." 

D   Mr.  Glasufurd  baa  **  fake  oflciice. 
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be  ernplojed  Duly  atlet  iiirentlan  at  axiatam.  U  bM 
'place;  and  ihtllhertue  itnil  prii|ict,  w  at  Ittat  el 
r  (ulitHy,  if  in  Ihe  baJiuicing  uT  axpirinml,  Mti.  ill 
linn  of  uioQiB  tbeiefrom.  For  thai  ethei  lobtlaM  j 
id  catches  at  nature,  hut  never  apprelietid*  or  ttk^i 
a.  And  llial  >b  unduuLtedly  miHtliue,  iTtiaiMiAm 
Jht,  which  Ihey  use  la  Bay  or  ocroiioD  oe  ii»taile,  " 
ma  a  li>ck.  ill  froul,  but  behind  ahe  is  bald.^ 
Fliully,iu  tnuuhiug  thi<  emit  eniv'i  in  uatiual  hiitory, 
llhct  vulgar  ur  bBK,  or  uveC'SubtJe,  and  in  lliini  be 
ii[)nifitalJ%  1gI  IhiLt  (pcecli  uf  the  iioai  vromaii  to 
rince,  whu  would  h»e  llitoviii  aside  lier  petitJoD  a)  m 

'ijiuid  beneath  hlsmajeitr.  betabeu  for  an  nnu 

□  tfxve  avei  lo  ba  a  liing."  Fur  it  ii  auKt  <ter 
imand  over  dUuts  may  neither  be  aci{<iii«dti 
iued,  if  uiie  will  not  be  at  leiauni  fur  thiugB  of  ibj* 
Hoiug  too  imall  and  trifliug. 

answered :  —  that 


Another  objection 


yalli 


ll  authorities  in  a  mass,  and  to  strike  t 

&  at  one  blow  ;    no  aid  nor  nuiipcirt  being 

I  the  ancients.      It  would  not  nave  be«a  I 

in  observci,  if  he   had  chosen  to  act  tnth  ' 

erily,  fiw  him  to  have  referred  for  the  oingin  a 

^^^  in  of  his  doctrines  either  to  the  early  ages  bel 

oea  of  the   Greeks    (when   the   scieriecs   reli 

I   flourished   more   perhnps^    though    m 

ilence,  and   had  not  ^et  fullen  into  the  trump 

Em  oF  the  Greeks),   or  even  (in  some  parlJC 

.•at)  to  some  of  the  Greeks  themselves,    ^itt, 

Othe  evidence  of  fads,  he  rejects  every  form  o) 

A  imposture.     The  discovery  of  things  is  to  bi 

IP  the  light  of  nature,   not  denuinded  back  C 

■  iiG«a  of  antiquity.     And  the  universal  repr< 

b  he  has  directed  ogiunst  the  existing  philos 

■  Mr.  Glawfurd  baa  "  deaires."     TW  latin  ii  prtl 

JTheWiuisi— "Cum  BcienliMdanaturamngii 
|Bni*ii  mijpr*  cum  (ilentio,  flonitriut."  Mr.  Wd 
1  t«tTOneou»ly.  we  appiehendj ; 
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contends,  reallj  more  modest  than  any  partial  cen- 
e  would  have  been;  for  it  implies  that  men  had 
ber,  misled  by  erroneous  principles  of  speculation, 
elected  and  passed  over  facts,  than  formed  a  fdse 
gment  respecting  them.  Then  he  proceeds,  as  the 
jsage  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Wood : — 

^'ith  regard  to  our  presumption,  we  allovr  that,  if  we  were  to 
xme  a  power  of  drawing  a  more  perfect  straight  Hue  or 
;le  than  any  one  else  by  superior  steadiness  of  hand  or 
iteness  of  eye,  it  would  lead  to  a  comparison  of  talent ;  but, 
>ne  merely  assert  that  he  can  draw  a  more  perfect  line  or 
;le  with  a  ruler  or  compasses  than  another  can  by  his  on- 
isted  hand  or  eye,  he  surely  cannot  be  said  to  boast  of  much, 
w  this  applies  not  only  to  our  first  original  attempt,  but 
)  to  those  who  shall  hereafter  apply  themselves  to  the  pur- 
t.  For  our  method  of  discovering  the  sciences  almost  * 
els  Ynen's  wits,  and  leaves  but  little  to  their  superiority, 
ze  it  achieves  everything  by  the  most  certain  rules  and  de- 
nstrations.  Whence  (as  we  have  often  observed)  our  attempt 

0  be  attributed  to  fortune  rather  than  talent,  and  is  the  off- 
ing of  time  rather  than  of  wit.    For  a  certain  sort  of  chance 

no  less  etl'ect  upon  our  thoughts  than  on  our  acts  and  deeds. 

But  still  another  objection  may  be  made: — that  the' 
,v  method  sins  in  the  very  way  in  which  it  charges 
icr  systems  with  being  erroneous  and  defective,  namely, 
not  establishing  the  true  and  best  goal  and  aim  of  the 
Duces  ;  that  the  contemplation  of  truth  is  more  dignified 
i  lofty  than  any  utility  or  greatness  of  actual  effects, 

1  that  this  long  and  anxious  dwelling  upon  experience 
1  matter,  and  the  fluctuations  of  particular  facts,  must 
ten  the  mind  to  the  ground,  or  rather  throw  it  down 
0  a  Tartarus  of  confusion  and  perturbation.  With  this 
zoning  Bacon  professes  to  agree  ;  but  he  says  that  his 
cct  is  simply  to  establish  in  the  human  understanding 
rue  nicHlel  of  the  universe,  which  can  only  be  done 
a  diligent  dissection  and  anatomy  of  nature. 
Again,  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  only  doing  over  again 
at  has  been  already  done  ;  that  the  ancients,  after  all, 
lowed  the   very   method   which   he   pro^joaea.     '^^^ 

*  Mr,  Wood  has  "merely."     The  Lal'ui  \a  J'ere. 


»  ilmt  thp  anciptils  probaUy  ilid  rollcct  Etc 
.  « tlif^m  (lonn ;  bat  still  be  contends  Ilmt  tliear  m . 
i  derfucins  general  nrinciple*  was  plainlj  ahttgn 
'"  lit  fruiii  his.  Their  custom  n'si,  (Wiin  ccrtu 
a  and  |>articulars,  with  the  addition  of  con 
nmiiiii?,  mid  perhnpn  fumctliing  tnkcn  from  such  0 
rcfi-ived  (>|iitiionB  ua  had  the  cr^alcst  currency,  to  f 
oncp  U>  t\\v  most  general  eonoluMonB,  or  to  the  princ 
ol*  llip  sc'ii'iitiM  ;  ai.-cording  to  the  fiied  and  immov 
trutli  qI'  xvhk'lj  they  ihen  educed  and  proved  iaGnio) 
cliiuaiis  \iy  means  of  intermediate  tiropuaitiona  {  wM 
any  new  instances  wei'e  brou|tht  R>rv>anl  which  w 
dieted  their  dogtiLas,  they  subtilely  reduoed  them 
Conformity  by  distinctions,  or  by  eitplanadons  of 
Tiw,  or  ^t  rid  of  them  in  some  clumsy  way  by  n 
r  exceptions ;  but  at  any  rate  laboriously  and  pei 
tnjy  accommodated  to  thosp  their  principle*  the  Oi^_ 
"  such  particular  facts  as  were  not  inuiifesltv 
mttotliem. 

:t  aphorism  he  defends  liimsolf  Bg^M 
rge  of  encouraging  acepticism  byhigdema^of  | 
lUCH  of  judgment  till   ^neral   principles  hav«^^ 
^ved  at  by  the  proper  steps ;  tisaertin^  that  hit  c 
lot  to  destroy   certainty  of  conviction,   but  on! 
0  a  vrise  certainty   (non  aeattdepsiam,  sed   < 
am  meditomur  et  proponimus.)     In  the  137t( 
»  that  his  method  ra  intended  for  the  perl^ 
^  of  tifltrirfil  philosophy  alone,  but  equally  of  d1 
*   r  sciences,  logical,   ethical,  and  political. 

.b  he  repeals  his  assurance  that  he  has  ao 

I  destroy  the  philosophy,  arts,  and  sciences  id 
use;  appealing  to  nia  other  writings,  and  especial! 
books  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  in  proof  0 
^mfi  will  and  friendly  disposition  towards  all  tho 
hlished  forms  and  cuEtntnary  applications  of  snhotw 
■And  this  K  (he  129th,  to  avail  ourselves  once  uw 
Jr.  Glosafbrd's  version  ;- 

If  tliat  »»  «ai  «  He*  ilviwei  b 
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:^  before,  might  have  seemed  no  better  thaD  wiibei ;  but,  hope 

J  being  now  raised,  and  unjust  prejudices  removed,  *  may  chance 

1  to  have  greater  weight.  And  if  we  had  perfected  and  fully  dis- 

cliarged  our  task,  and  were  not  proceeding  to  call  others  to  a 

partnership  and  union f  of  labours,  we  should  still  have  abstained 

-  from  speech  of  this  kind  lest  it  should  be  taken  for  a  publish- 
ing of  our  deserts.     But  since  the  industry  of  others  is  to  bo 

'  ^arpened,  and  their  minds  provoked  and  kindled,  some  things 
it  is  convenient  to  recall  to  men's  recollection. 

First,  then,  the  introduction  of  noble  inventions  appears  to 
hold  by  far  the  foremost  place  among  human  actions ;  and  so 
the  early  ages  determined.  For  to  the  inventors  of  things  they 
ascribed  divine  Honours  ;  but  to  those  who  deserved  well  |  in 
civil  matters  (such  as  founders  of  cities  and  empires,  lawgivers, 
deliverers  of  their  countries  from  long  calamities,  subverters 
of  tyrannies,  and  others  like  to  these),   they  adjudged  tlie 

'    honours  of  heroes  only.     And  certainly,  if  one  compares  them 

-  rightly,  he  will  fmd  this  judgment  of  the  old  age  to  be  jnsr. 
•   For  the  benefits  of  inventions  may  belong  to  the  whole  human 

race,  the  civil  exclusively  to  certain  seats  of  men ;  these,  a*;ain, 
endure  not  beyond  a  few  generations;  those,  as  itwerc,  throu^^h 
I«r])etual  times.  And  the  amendments  of  civil  estate  proceed, 
for  the  most  part,  not  without  force  and  disturbance  ;  but  in- 
ventions bless  and  convey  their  advilntages  without  tlte  hurt  or 
Sddne:^  of  any  one. 

Besides,  inventions  are  in  a  maimer  new  creations,  and  some- 
how imitative  of  the  Divine  woiks;  as  he  well  sung: — 

Primum  fnigiferos  foptns  mortal Ibus  coyris 
Diitideraiit  quondam  prastanti  mrmine  Athence  ; 
lU  recreaverunt  vitamj  legesque  rogarunt. 

(Athens,  that  name  renowned,  the  first  gave  birth 
To  fruitful  arts,  tor  labouring  mjm*8  relief; 
And  life  created  new,  and  founded  laws.) 

And  it  seems  worthy  of  note  in  Solomon,  that,  flourishing 
in  sovereignty,  in  treasure,  in  magnificence  of  works,  in  uttcn- 


♦  Mr.  Glassford  has  '*  rid." 

t  Partem  et  consortium. — Mr.   Glassford  has  "va.tt  \5a.A 
concert." 
/  Mr.  Glassford  has  "  moritad." 


a&goN  «  wowu, 

Jill  Kuricp,  in  ihippiug,  nKtreiivEr,  aiid  in  rcnowt 
ml  in  lite  iifli);litof  meu'i  odititnitNUi,  Iw  yet  ohoN 
k^ie  for  tlte  roatlu  oT  his  glury,  but  )iniuuuao«d  ik 
lury  of  God  is  lo  uouceal  a  tiling ;  tltv  glorjr  of 
:i>  Gnil  out  a  fbing." 
I  (If  )ic  will)  let  axif  nud  raOKt  wlial  diff«H 
a  the  life  of  niau  in  any  (lie  xaa»\  cuUittMd  firwl 
Runjie.  mil  in  «mie  the  wilileil.  vid  piost  botbuoiu  ml  .  , 
ibe  new  ludles;  be  sliall  eUeem  the  difiVituice  lo  wiila,  M 
may  be  ile^ervedly  lalil,  ibit  "  tout  is  to  Juan  a,  god,"  am 
iiccouiit  i>r  help  iHiIy  and  odvuilag^  bul  alsu  aa  a  coaamti 
•it  niate.  And  this  ia  pnmiiteil  ueither  by  Miil,  tuir  eUva 
nor  bodily  pnwer,  but  by  arffl. 

Agsiii,  it  is  lii  our  purpose  *  to  reniailc  Ilie  futo,  and 

muiiireiLly  appear  tlion  in  those  three  unknown  to  tbe  ai 

and  wbuw  twgiiiniugi,  thau<;b  reoent.  are  dark  and  witb 
ui'l«brilyi  Diunety,  the  art  i^'  priitUiu/,  yuiipouiiler,  and 
marina'*  tKedla.  Fut  thcM  three  have  aliered  the  Tmm  i 
I'oiiilitiaii  uf  [lie  arbDJd  wurtil ;  tliv  Gnt  in  lutten,  the  sBeoild 
'  II,  tbe  tbicd  in  naiigation:  whence  iuiuunetable  obM 
ibiiigi  have  ensued  ;  to  that  not  any  pn'eniment,  not  i 
"<  I.  KQl  any  pknet^  seems  lobBveaKreiietl  a  greater  canlDk 
I'll  intluaiice,f  as  it  were,  upon  human  alTaiFs,  thau  ibaMi 
ri^iiual  niveiiliuni  J  have  exerciicd. 

Mureuver,  it  ivill  iiut  be  riiieign  to  distinguish  thrM  Id. 
:.|  >leg,*e.,  a.  it  w«e,  of  human  ambiliop.  Tb,  4M1 
i>i-  wh"  dcsiri;  to  enlarge  'heir  own  power  in  ihdi  " 
.  Nuiry;  which  sort  ia  nolnmoii  and  Unwotthy.  I^ft;;^^— 
I  liii^e  whu  Biru^le  to  extrnd  the  power  nnd  dofnliil^ 
<  ir  country  aninii^  huiiUQi  kind  ;  and  tlial  has  mor<  ef 
I  y  ilonbtlen,  nut  less  of  cupidily.  But  it'  one  endeaTOi 
K'lv  and  enlarge  tbepMrer  oif  the  human  kiud  itulf,  ■ 
i|iire  over  the  universe,  beyuiid  question  Ihjs  ambitlnn  (i 
iM  Ijesocatled,  indeed)  it  both  more  whoUaanw  Ilua 
..I'll,  and  more  mniestic.  Out  man'*  sovndgntf  « 
iiiii,'«  ia[ilaocd  in  art  ond  loiBuoe  alone.  For  natuM  la 
itiiiafidod  enaept  by  obeying. 
'    "  fc  if  the  utefnlucBs  of  any  one 
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e  moved  *  men  so,  as  that  they  have  accounted  f  him  who, 
some  particular  benefit,  could  bind  the  whole  human  race, 

be  more  than  man ;  how  much  higher  shall  it  not  be  thought 

J  invent  something  so  excellent,  that  by  it  all  things  else  may 

"eadily  be  invented?   And  yet  (that  we  may  every  way  speak 

he  truth),  in  the  same  maimer  that  we  are  much  beholden  to 

he  light,  for  that  by  it  we  are  able  to  journey,  to  exercise  arts, 

to  rea!d,  to  discern  each  other;  and,  nevertheless,  the  view  itself 

of  the  light  is  a  more  excellent  and  a  more  beautiful  thing 

than  its  manifold  uses ;  so,  for  certain,  the  very  contemplation 

of  things  as  they  are,  without  8uperstiti<m  or  imposture,  error 

or  confusion,  is  of  greater  worth  in  itself  than  the  whole  fruit  of 

inventions. 

Lastly,  if  any  should  object  the  depravation  of  knowledge 
and  arts  to  uses  of  malic^  and  luxury,  and  the  like,  let  it 
move  no  one.  For  it  may  be  said  of  all  earthly  goods;  of 
wit,  coiurage,  strength,  beauty,  riches,  light  itself,  and  every 
thing  else.  Let  mankind  only  recover  their  right  over  nature, 
which  belongs  to  them  by  the  divine  endowment,  and  room 
be  given  for  its  exercise ;  juft  reason  and  sound  religion  will 
direct  the  use. 

In  the  130th  and  last  aphorism  of  this  First  Book 
Bacon  intimates  that  he  does  not  attribute  to  the 
art  of  interpreting  nature,  which  he  is  now  about  to 
expound,  any  absolute  necessity  (as  if  nothing  could  be 
done  without  it),  nor  does  he  even  hold  it  forth  as  per- 
fect, or  such  as  diat  nothing  can  be  added  to  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  behoves  /ttm,  more  especially,  by  whom  the 
mind,  is  always  considered  not  simply  in  its  own  powers, 
but  as  it  is  connected  with  things,  to  hold  that  the  art  of 
discovery  may  grow  with  the  progress  of  discovery.^ 

*  Mr.  Glassford  has  **  should  move." 
t  Mr.  Glassford  has  "  as  they  should  account.*' 
^  The  point  of  this  concluding  sentence  is  lost  in  Mr.  Wood's 
translation : — **  On  the  contrary,  considering  the  mind  in  its  con- 
nexion with  things,  and  not  merely  relatively  to  its  own  powers,- 
we  ought  to  be-  persuaded  that  the  art  of  invention  can  be 
made  to  grow  with  the  inventions  tbemfelves. 


VOL,  IT, 


gnd  Book  of  the  Kavum  OrgoKan^'ti 
luucb  toiig^  (ban  the  First,  contnius  much  les~  ' 
uileresting  at  the  present  day,  and  a  verj  suini 
vietr  of  it  wlU  suffice.  Occuiucd  mare  with  E 
special  iniesligations  than  wilA  fcacral  views  and  1 
cjfilei,  it  Dot  only  wants  the  ooitr  |uid  finiife 
diatinguiih  ^e  First  Book,  but,  owing  to  the  ii 
Blaw  of  phf  eical  knowledge  ia  Bacon'*  day,  lad  Us 
ettremelf  imperfect  BCQuaintanFe  with  any  of  t 
brancbes  of  it  that  lud  been  at  all  Byitcmsticdly  G 
vafcd,  it  ia  full  of  matter  entirciy  worihleas  in  iuaf, 
only  curious  ai  now  and  then  illustrating  the  pan  KiT^ 
of  science.  We  will  extract,  however,  all  tbat  U  n 
sary  for  paltioK  the  reader  iu  (usaessioJi  of  wW  is  o 
the  Baconian  System  of  PUIosopliy.  in  so  Far  as  it  i»^ 
expomided. 

The  Book,  which  is  amuged,  likn  the  ¥ii*y\ 

-nil's  of  Aphorisms  (though  they  do  not  so  well  dai 

'111  title  as  the  generully  brief,  compact,  and  pd 

imgrBiihs,  or  statements,  of  the  former  Book),  b( 

'.villi  a  ilisijilisltion  on  the  inrestigation  of  what  S 

v^tijbnnf:,  which,  with  the  eiamples,  extends  ovei 

^rfhlt  twenty  aphorisms,  making  about  a  third  paK  a 

^pfeok.    The  commencing  apliorism  may  be  tbiu  fit( 

nkslatcd  :— 

'd  pnerste  atid  sunerifMlace  a  nev  natia'e,ar  nawna 

n  u  grren  bod;  ii  the  liiioin  and  ihe  aim  of  knmai  JH 

fgiDi  of  a  givrai  nature  DC  iti  tnie  diSa 


ijry  liiliuurs  bis  BubutJinolcd  two  Qlbtt 
je  a<;l:iiitilioy  luid.  of  inlet  itirniaik  ^  Id  the  faaa/a, 
Aiiit'onaUMii  of  CDUurelQ  bodjaa  ioto  one  aoollier. 
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of  the  latent  conformation  (schematitmi)  of  bodies 
re  quiescent  and  not  in  motion. 

reasoning' then  proceeds  as  follows.  Although 
X  really  exists  in  nature  except  individual  bodies, 
ing  pure  individual  acts  according  to  the  law  that 
s  them :  yet  in  science,  that  law,  and  tlie  investi- 

discovery,  and  explanation  of  it,  constitute  the 
:ion  both  of  knowledge  and    of  practice.     That 

what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  fonn  of  anything 
ure.  It  is  only  the  knowledge  of  fonns  that 
>hends  tlie  unity  of  nature  in  the  most  dissimilar 
CCS,  and  tliat  therefore  can  enable  us  to  discover 
ow  forth  tilings  that  have  never  yet  been  done, 
ch  as  neither  the  vicissitudes  of  nature,  nor  the 
i  of  experiment,  nor  accident  itsell',  would  ever  have 
t  about,  or  such  as  would  never  have  entered  men's 
ts.  The  safest  way  is  to  begin  and  build  up  the 
s  from  those  foundations  which  are  laid  with  a 
ce  to  pruetico,  and  to  allow  that  to  mark  out  and 
ine  the  part  of  contemplation,  or  tlieory.  It  is 
aid  down  Ju  rojrard  to  a  true  and  i)erfect  rule  Jbr 
kind  of  o|)eration,  that  it  be  certain,  free,  and 
r  to  actual  jKTfornianco  ('*  disponons  sivc  in  ordiue 
unoni  ").  •*  And  this,"  continues  Ikcoii,  "  is  the 
hiuiT  wiili  the  discovery  of  a  true  Ibrin.  For  tlio 
:'  any  nature  is  such  that,  it  being  set  up  (jto^ita), 
en  nature  intallibly  follows.     Wlicrefore  it  is  con- 

pre^feni  when  the  nature  is  )>re:>cut,  and  univer- 
eelares  it,  and  is  in  the  whole  of  it.  This  biune 
s  >ueli,  that,  it  lx*ing  removeil,  the  given  natuiv 
ly  \ani&lie&.  Whei-efore  it  is  constantly  ub>eui 
the  nature  is  absent,  and  constantly  negatives  it, 
in  it  alone.     La.<;tly,  the  true  form  is  such,  that  it 

lilt  liiw  aiiil  itii  ji.irairr.ipli.s  {ej usque  purayrajj/itui)^  says 

Till-  jsira^r.iplis  ofa  law  are  merely  its  rluuscH.     Mr. 

I  liunsl.iiioii — "This  law,  and  its  parallel   in  eacli  uci- 

-:  \vli.it«'ver  the  latter  expre^ion  may  mean]  ia  v\vv\U». 

•.".iMe. 

iv-2 


|M)iccsthegiveajiatiii:efWimaDDiel<nintain of.  ..  . 
nfiich  ex'tits  in  many  things,  and  nhich  is  better  kn 
In  nature  (as  they  esprqss  ii)  ihiui  ihe  form  '' 
Wherefore,  inspecting  a  true  and  periecl  ah\ 
^ience,  thiE  it  what  wc  pronounce  end  lay  i)own ; . 
tfaere  be  found  some  nature  ulik'h  shall  be  convey 
with  the  given  nature^  nnd  which  Ehal)  yet  be  a  limiii 
ofa  more  kiiowanattirefll'tcr  the  mannerpfa  truege 
But  these  two  rulc»,  (he  active  aDd;tbe'contcm{^: 
are  the  suiie  thing ;  and  that  which  is  the  most  DKfi 
practice,  the  samo  i^  the  most  true  in  theoi^." 

It  raav  be  presumed  that  it  is  not  irooi  pnsn^cs 
lis  this  that  Ikcon  derives  hi«  claim  to  be  account^ 
t'nther  ol'  ntodum  pliysicn.1  science.  But  the  dqi 
which  he  here  enunmlea  constitute  an  importuil, 
of  hia  philosopliical  system.  The  invcstiostioa  oTl 
he  va\lsjbrrns,  indeed,  may  be  mid  to  be  t|he  grand  m 
or  imrpiue  of  his  pbiloiophy.  He  coucuves,  tbf^-l 
real  improvement  in  Ecieoce  ia  to  be  hoped  for  in, 
department  of  nature  without  the  discovery  of'  JJIi 
Yet  it  maybe  questioned  if  he  attached  anj  dearfxij 
sialent  idea  to  the  term.  Ho  informs  us,  indeed^  ii^ 
of  the  above  aphorisms,  and  more  expressly  in  i^  fn 
<|nent  one  (the  17th),  that  a  fonn  is  the  sa«ie  thing  ' 
a  law;  and  hence  it  has  been  commonly  staled  tfaktfp, 
ever  Bacon  speaks  of  a  form  in  physics  we  are  lo  un 
stand  hitn  ta  meaoli^  sicnply  whut  is  now  ooaiio 
called  a  law  of  nature,  llut  the  fact  is,  that  &  la' 
nature  with  him  is  quite  it  dill'erent  thing  bwa.  win 
now  so  called.  This  is  evident  from  his  explanatioi 
what  he  mrans  by  a  law  or  form,  and  still  more  ft(i""^ 
«amplcs.  Wo  have  found  him,  lor  instance,  ii 
Fourth  BooL  of  the  I>e  Avgmaitis'  aseerfing 
no,  inquisition  had  been  made  into  the  form  of  Jl 
ID  the  same  para^ph  in  which  he  complains  tbtt 
attention  of  inquirers  had  been  solely  directed  (o  '^ 
he  calls  penpective  and  radiations,  and  thai  the  t 
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•f  the  M-holc  subject  had  been  vitiated  bvthe  ap|>li- 
of  mathematics.  The  fact  that  the  angle  of  reflec- 
{  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  would  not  hare 
crcei)ted  by  Bacon  as  a  law  of  light.  A  law  of 
in  modem  physics  is  merely  a  statement  of  the 
r  in  which  nature  has  been  uniformly  found  to  act 
ain  given  circumstances.  Uence  it  fm[)lies  alwaj's 
icnt  or  proci\ss.  It  is  a  statement  of  some  operas 
nature.  Modern  pliysics  know  nothing  of  any 
light,  or  heat,  or  any  thing  else,  in  a  state  of  rest 
'tion.  Bacon's  use  of  the  term  has  no  such  limita- 
ry'ith  him  every  natural  substance — every  nature  as 
ns  it — has  its  law,  absolutely  and  under  all  drcum- 
; :  which  he  tells  us,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  same 
A'ith  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  every  other 
,  or  with  its  natura  naturans,  or  the  nature  that 
es  it  and  makes  it  what  it  is,  or  with  what  he  calls 
mtain  from  which  it  emanates,  meaning  evidently 
)rinHpIc  in  the  r*r>nstitution  of  things  to  which  the 
ice  owes  its  existi'noe.  Anything  more  entirely 
t.  more  widolv  ditiorcnt,  from  M'hat  is  now  under- 
)v  a  law  of  nature  cannot  be  inia<nned. 

of  the  ablest  and  most  judicious  commentators 
the  Novum  Ornanmn^  indeed,  and  one  who  has 
.  highest  tfie  chiini:^  of  the  method  therein   un- 

in  respect  both  of  its  novelty  and  its  practical 
anee,  the  late  Professor  Playfair  of  Kdniburgh, 
his  *  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Mathema- 
)d  Physical  Science, *  prefixed  to  the  Jitin/clopadia 
mica^  frankly  given  up  all  the  pretensions  of  the 
kinjhrm  to  be  rt»gani(Kl  as  any  tiling  of  the  same 
ith  what  wo  now  call  a  law.  Having  explained 
e /i/n/i  of  a  phenomenon,  in  the  language  of  Bacon, 
•ause.  or  its  essence,  he  adds:  "  The  form,  then, 
in  nothiiicf  from  the  cause  :  only  we  ajjply  the  word 
where  it  is  event  or  change  that  is   the  effect. 

the  effect  or  result  is  a  |)ernianont  (piality,  ve 
jf  the  form  or  essence.***     And  afterwards  he  ob- 

*  DiSsiTtation,  p.  45l>. 


'  It  alto  appeaTB  that  'Bacon  filarad  tbe  ulthuate 
tt  of  philoMiimy  too  hi^h,  niiil  Uxi  nuidi  uut  of  llir 
1  ni'  matt,  even  when  hb  eiertioiis  ure  tnoit  ikiiriillT 
eonducted.     lie  s-^ems  to  hav«  thoi^ht.  that,  by  giv) 
a  proper  <ljrection  to  our  researchn,  ood  carrjiug  U 
on  aiccuniiiix  to  the  iiwluctiie  inethoil,  «c  stMi>ld  u 
at  the  knuwlcdge  ot'  the  essences  of  the  powers  and  t 
litiea  residing- in  bodiei;  that  %v  should,  for  inalai 
become  acquwDted  with  the  eascnoe  of  he&t,  •£  caU^ 
colour,  of  trans|«rency.     The  tact,  however,  it,  that, 
ac  far  as  sneuce  has  yet  advanced,  no  ona  easeix 
been  discovered,  eilhec  as  to  matter  iu  gieneral,  oi 
aoT  ol'it?  more  eitensive  moditicatioiia,''*     Awj  i 
* '  In  conRetjuence  of  liippoaing  a  (creaier  perfecl 

knowledge  than  is  ever  likely  to  be  olituDcd, , 

appears,  in  some  respecti,  to  have  miEapprcbentled  ( 
way  in  n'hich  it  18  ultioialoly  to  becomo  applicaUa 
art.  He  conceives  that,  if  tivsform  of  &ay  quobty  « 
known,  we  should  be  able,  by  inducing  that  fom  wi  i 
body,  to  communicate  to  it  the  taid  quality.  It  U 
probable,  however,  that  this  would  often  lead  to  a  n 
easy  and  simple  jiroceu  than  that  which  urt  has  alrei 
invented-  In  the  case  of  colour,  lor  example,  thn 
ignorant   of  lis  form,  or  of  the  coiKlniction  of  fi    ' 


which  enables  bodiea  to  reflect  only  light  of  a  MTtiM 
species,  yet  we  know  how  to  communicate  thai  pM 
from  one  body  to  another.     Nor  it  it  likely,  tbough,  I 


with  ever  so  great  preciuon, ) 
we  should  bo  able  to  impart  it  to  bodies  by  any  im 
so  simple  and  any  as  by  the  eommon  process  of  imm 
iiig  tberu  in  a  liquid  of  a  given  eolour.  t  This  is  gtt 
eitpressed,  but  sufficiently  explicit.  We  may  remi 
howcTer,  that  the  discovery  of  a  construcUon  of  aurE 
whiub  enables  bodies  to  reflect  ouly  light  of  a  partii.1 
species  certainly  would  not  hat«  satished  Bacoa'a 
tntmd  for  the/vrm  either  of  light  ot  of  colour. 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  the  rule  or  axiom  retpeot 
).'ity  irwisibnnatiou  of  bodies  is  of  two  kinds]  (tie  i 

•  i>ifiwrtatlon,  p.  473,  ^  'i''"'' 
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nplating  the  body  as  an  aggregate  of  limple  na* 
the  second,  which  depends  on  the  discovery  of 
itent  process,  proceeding  not  by  simple  natures, 
y  concrete  bodies,  as  they  are  ordinarily  found  in 
i.     A  long  illustration  of  this  useless  distinction  is 

I  up  by  a  warning  that  no  one  must  hope  to  settle 
lestion  whether  ^e  diurnal  motion  be  tne  rotation 

earth  or  of  the  heaycn  unless  he  shall  have  first 
himself  master  of  the  nature  of  spontaneous  rota- 

3  subject  of  the  Latent  Process  is  then  taken  up. 
is  is  meant  not  any  measures,  marks,  or  steps  of  a 
»,  which  are  discernible  in  bodies ;  but  such  *  a 
uous  process  as  for  the  most  part  escape  the  senses, 
ivestigation  of  this  is  put  forward  as  altogether  a 
roposition.  Equally  new  is  asserted  to  be  the  in- 
ition  and  discovery  of  the  latent  schematism,  or 
al  conformation,  of  bodies.  For  this  latter  object, 
3  told,  *'  a  sofiaration  and  solution  of  bodies  is  to 
!!Cted,  not  by  iirc,  but  by  reasoning  and  true  induc- 
.vith  the  aid  of  oxyieriments ;  and  by  a  comiiarison 
)thcr  bo<ii('s.  niid  a  reduction  to  simple  natures,  and 
forms,  of  tlio<o  tilings  which  meet  and  arc  intcr- 
!  in  composition ;  and  we  must  pass  from  Vulcan 
norva.  ii'  wo  would  bring  forwanl  into  the  light 
i('  toxtun's  and  conrorniations  of  bodies,  iijK>n  which 
•ult  and,  as  tliov  are  called,  specific  j>r()pertics  and 
s  in  things  depend,  and  whence  also  overv  rule  of 
ve  alteration  and  transformation  is  derived."  **  And 
discovery  ol"  latent  conformation,"  it  is  afterwanls 
.  *•  it  is  iVoin  the  primary  axioms  that  there  is  sent 
true  and  clear  light  which  dissijmtes  all  darkness 
eceit.",  Thero  is  no  reason  to  api)rehend  that 
!  way  w(*  «liall  be  led  to  the  atomic  theory  of  the 
reans,    -'*  which,"  says  Bacon,    *•  ])resnp{>oses  a 

II  auil  ininmtahle  matter,  both  of  which  notions  arc 
" — but  only  to  true  jKirtidcs,  such  as  they  are  found 

And  it  is  further  stated  that  the  inquisition  of  na- 
rocccds  b(»st  when  the  physical  \s  tcnrnxv^Asdi  \Tv>\vi 


Dialhcmalicai ;  that  ia  ajifiatendy,  wlien  h  physical  tl 
covery  is  cmTerted  iutoa  BnlheniBliiitl  tlisorein.*  { 
tially,  from  ihe  two  kinds  of  oxiouis  arises  the  truo  di« 
>ion  gl'  pliilcwophy  Mid  tbe  sgiuik^ub  ;  iccorditig  to  whii: 
bf  a  traiulerence  of  tlie  received  terum  la  bis  own  acai 
haooa  ptopiMsa  that  tUe)n«<)atiKatiuauf/iirTa<.whiehB 
by  their  very  nature  eteraul  and  im movable,  sliould  odub 
tiita  Mctaphysica ;  and  tbat  tite  investigation  of  tbeagt 
(effieientii),  aod  of  the  mML'rial,  aud  of  the  latent  pi 
eefs,  and  of  tbe  lutenl  aehcnjBtbm  (which  all  regt 
the  common  and  ordiiiBry  t.-ou[se.  net  the  tumlantcn 
and  eternal  laws,  of  nature),  should  constitute  Fbjrii 
And  tu  these  sdeiicea  he  proposBi  that  two  pivetit 
orta  diould  be  refpectiielj  cun^dcrcd  as  subordioal 
iiamuly,  1 6  Physics  Meohntiics,  sad  to  Metaphyaica  Mag 
(ill  a  parifiod  sense  of  tb«  tenu),  1' on  account  ofitabru 
ways,  and  ita  ample  era pir«  over  natitFO."t 

Having  tiius  settled  the  aeopeor  vtjffect  of  his  )^il 
Mphr,  Sacon  ueat,  in  the  10th  ^oriaai,  proceeds 
lay  down  its  nrecoptsor  rules,  und  to  illustrate  theni  I 
exsniples.  'Ihe.InterprctBtionof  Nature  ho  divides  in 
two  parts; — the  £rat,  the  erecting'  and  buildrng-  up 
asiOBia  from  Dxperiakent;  the  aecood,  the  deducing 
jdanviag  of  now  experiments  from  axioms.  And  tlie  lii 
.ia  farther  aubdivideil  into  what  he  designates  threenii 
flralians,  or  servicoi;  luune-ly,  tliat'  for  the  acmeaj  tt 
Ear  the  aieinory,  and  that  li>r  tlu)  miud  or  Tcaaoii.  i 
Means  of  liie  first  ii  to  be  prepared,  as  tte  fo( 
«f  the  whob  business,  a  auSeicnt'rolUcliOn  uf  fauts,'Ol 
HatunU  and  ExpeHnientai  Uistopyi  by  tiieeecond,  tlH 
"  '  I  be  pioperly  dLstributni.aiLd  aivaikged  il 

BjJ'lie  Latin  Is  ''  QUiiiido  pliysiciim  tiaminMiir  iii  nnjllj^B 
Br*  wliirli  w^ll  Sirdly  wai-taiit  Mt.  Wnnds  tronilatj, 
lisiimllM  ai*  appired  lu  jihysics," — wVatevwdi 
.^^tbrrc  may  be  in  oaEignliig  6iii:u>iSbriiem«iiuiig. 
"■(  ThB«  lust  wnnls  leem  to  he  mnlersfmHl,' etronMUalj*, 
Mr,Wmrt,iu  ciinne«t«i  with,  anil  rarpjanuturjrof,  ^th*  p(M 
iiie' •*;*<™o<>,  "  ill  a  piTiitivd'' (,or,  as  lie  tiBiMlatei  it, 
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B8 ;  by  the  third,  that  true  and  legitimate  Induction  is 
i  applied,  which  is  the  very  key  of  the  interpre- 
I. 

1  example  of  the  investigation  of  forms  is  then  given 
I  investigation  respecting  the  form  of  Heat.  This 
ids  over  the  eleven  aphorisms  from  the  11th  to  the 
inclusive.  First,  twentv-seven  instances  are  enu- 
tcd,  without  order,  of  things  possessing  the  nature 
ality  of  heat ;  ibrming  what  is  demonstrated  a  Table 
>sence  and  Presence.  Next  is  given  a  collection  of 
Mwo  instances  in  which  die  quality  of  heat  is 
ing,  while  they  are  all  at  the  same  time  such  as  to 
the  character  of  negatives  or  exceptions  to  one  or 

of  the  preceding  instances,  ao  that  they  are  called  by 
ithor  Proximate  Instances  (/fi^biltoe  tin  Proximo) : 
form  his  table  of  Declination  or  Absence  in  Proxi- 
Thirdly,  there  are  set  ilown  fortjjr-one  instances 
lidi  the  quality  of  heat  exists  in  different  degrees 
ding  to  circumstances ;  making  what  is  catlled  the 
)  of  Degrees,  or  of  Comparison.  **  For,"  says 
fi,    ''since    the  form  of  any  thing  is  the  very 

itself,  and  a  thing  diliers  from  its  form  no  other- 
than  as  the  apparent  differs  from  the  existent,  or 
tutcr  from  the  inner,  or  in  relation  to  man  from  in 
on  to  the  universe ;  it  necessarily  follows  that  no 
e  can  be  received  for  a  true  form  unless  itconstandy 
ases  when  the  nature  itself  decreases,  and  in  like 
er  be  constantly  augmented  when  the  nature  itself 
rmentcd."  Here  the  term  nature  (natura)  is  evi- 
y  used  in  two  senses ;  though  what  they  precisely 

might  be  hazardous  to  attempt  to  define, 
cse  three  tables  having  been  drawn  up, — an  ope- 
i  which  Bacon  terms  the  Presentation  or  Exhibition 
'paretitia)  of  instances  to  the  understanding, — two  of 
hrcc  ministrations  have  been  performed.  Now, 
fore,  commences  the  third  work,  that  of  Induction. 
*  there  is  to  be  found,"  says  Bacon,  ''upon  the  pre- 
dion of  all  and  each  of  the  instances,  such  a  nature 
th  the  civen  nature  may  constantly  he  YtesenX.  wA. 


HbsuDt,  iQcreua  and  decreue,  and  be.  (u  bu  been  Nidi 
ubore)  (lie  liinitatioii  of  &  niore  coiiittaii  nalure.*  V 
Tnintl  utlfniiit  tliia  in  tho  first  Inslance  liy  »□  easy  tu 
aflirmktion.t  (which,  when  left  to  itself,  it  sltraja  Jew 
there  arise  fancies,  and  ni>lioDs,BU  ill  defined,  indauo 
eontioiutlljr  requiriDE  correction,  uitlesi,  indeed,  (aa 
tbe  ciutom  of  the  bcoooIe,)  we  Hould  cuiiteud  for  fiU 
hooda.  Tlieae  cunjectures  will  no  doubi  be  better- 
worse,  in  proporlioa  to  tbefKulty  and  force  of  the  undl 
Elandiag  by  which  the  operation  is  perlermed.  God, ) 
doubt,  (the  bestower  odq  eriAtor  of  iona»,)  and  perhl 
the  nn^oli  «nd  wiperior  intcIUgenciM,  are  compctcoit 
rcLXiguizp  furms  amnnulively  at  once,  and  at  the  be^ 
nuig  of  the  conlemplUiun.  But  aaairedly  this  is  t 
(he  poBcr  of  man;  towhontit  is  only  given  to  p.,. _^ 
in  the  lirst  instatico  by  n^ativee,  and  to  end  at  lut  wi 
iiSiriiiHtivet,  iJ^er  every  kind  of  excluuou." 

Injection  or  czclusioti,  therefore,  be  proceeds  to  i 
timute,  is  [he  first  work  of  tru«  Jnduodon,  in  thi 
tigatioa  of  forms;  the  rejection,  that  is  to  siy,  " 
,     ft.tfaow  natures  which  are  not  Ibund  in  any  I 
^■nve  the  given  nature  is  present ;  or  are  foend  in  H 
^^pAMOCwherethe  given  oatureisBbsent;  orarettwnd 
^^■ij  inBtaiice  tn  increase  when  the  girct)  nulure  decreoM 
flr  to  decrease  when  ibe  given  nature  iDcreaGe   "      '  '' 
"uch  rejectioa  and  cieluaion  yrOjierly  made,  i 
in  the  second  place,  as  it  were  at  the  bottom,  an  aj 
live,  solid,  true,   and  wcll-delined  t'onn,  were  v 
opinions  gcaogoSinU)  smoke. 

"  III  ilie  Laliu  "limitalio  iiatutae  rnagia  comqumij 
WoDd    Iran^utM   "a   mots   lommon    limit  of  Ibe   ii 
Hul  At   i:onstracHoo  of  commiiiiis  is  Indicated,    We 
S  main  eB'ecl  in  ' 


t  Thii  would  uesB  to  U  lb*  seniv  intended  lo  Iw  DtnTC 
hy  "  Uoc  B  IIIHI9  jam  ab  loiljo  fncite  lentot  adinnutivr."     _^ 
r^Waod'i  tnunktjun  nmitellie  "facile,"  as  Itabudoea  oltaget 
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give  the  seventeenth  ajAorism  in  Shaw's  trans- 

• 

here  a  general  caution,  or  perpetual  admonition,  muit  be 
lest,  as  we  seem  to  attribute  so  much  to  forms,  what  we 
them  should  be  understood  of  such  forms  as  men  have 

0  accustomed  themselves  to  consider. 

we  do  not  at  present  speak  of  compound  fonni ,  that  is, 
lations  of  simple  natures,  accordmg  to  the  common 
of  the  universe,  as  the  form  of  an  eagle,  a  lion,  a  roK, 
ice,  the  time  of  treating  which  will  be  when  we  come  to 
led  processes  and  secret  textoics,  and  the  discovety  of 
18  they  are  found  in  those  called  substancei,  or  con- 
atures. 

.  even  in  the  case  of  simple  natures,  we  must  not  be 
tood  to  mean  any  abstract  forms,  or  ideas,  that  are 
undetermined,  or  ill-determined,  in  matter.  For  when 
ak  of  forms,  we  mean  no  other  than  those  laws  and  de- 
atioiis  of  pure  action  which  regulate  and  constitute  any 

nature,  as  heat,  light,  and  gravity,  in  all  kinds  of  matter 
bjects  susceptible  thereof ;  and  therefore  the  form  of  heat, 
form  of  light,  is  the  same  thing  as  the  law  of  heat,  or  the 
*  light :  for  we  |ieriietually  keep  close  to  jiractice  and 

tiiemselves ;  and  therefore  wlien  we  say,  for  example,  in 
[uiry  into  the  form  of  heat,  reject  tenuity,  or  tenuity  is 

the  form  of  heat,  it  is  the  same  as  if  we  said,  men  may 
:iduce  heat  ujx>n  a  dense  body;  ur,  on  the  other  hand, 
'jn  mav  take  awav  heat  from  a  rare  one. 

1  it' anyone  shall  tliink  that  our  forms  have  somewhat 
•ted    in  them,  because  they  appear  to  mix  and  join 

r  thinsT*  that  are  heterogeneous,  as  the  heat  of  the  celestial 
.  ai.d  the  lieat  of  lire;  the  fixed  redness  of  a  rose,  and  the 
lit  reilne^s  of  the  rainbow,  the  opal,  or  the  diamond  ; 
by  (Irownin?,  and  death  i)y  bunting,  stabbintr.  the  apo- 
c'on>um]ition,  &c.,  which,  though  very  di^iniilur,  we 
to  a^rt'C  in  tiie  nature  of  heat,  redness,  death,  &c..  he 
remember  that  his  own  understanding  is  held  and  de- 
ity custom,  things  in  the  gross,  and  opinions.  For  it  is 
I  that  tiie  things  above  mentioned,  however  heterogeneous 
r«'i.'n  tliey  may  seem,  agree  in  tlie  form,  or  law,  that 
<  }:tM!,  reilness,  and  death.  Nor  can  the  human  jwwtr 
prwise  fr«*e«l.  and  set  at  lil)erty  fnim  the  common  cour>e 
irt*.  and  extemled  and  exalted  to  new  ctlac\e\\\%,  av\\  w«^ 
•t'y.orkinir,  than  /ly  ilisclosing  and  \nvesV\^aVvi\^  ^\\\V\\\^ 


<ii  r^imiJi.  But  afttft  Irtfttinfof  iliii  uniijr  of  iiMnr«, (whigfa 
iiiwii  r-B|iilal  UiInB,  rt  ihali  |iroceed  lu  tlw  (rue  divUioii* 
jHillii  of  uituK,  M  Well' (lie  iniliniU^iuuitRniil. 

by  0  polletlion  of  the  noturwVliich  appear  from  the[ 
I'ciling lablL's  not  to  be  the  form  ol'hcat;  aa,  for  ioatui 
from  heat  bein^  Ibund  in  aumf  bodies  not  lumhiouR, 
rcjet't  llpht  03  til aC  form .  Ttio  natures  eiiameniteil' 
llie  tabic  are  Iburtcen;  but  it  is  tulikil  that  ili ere 
some  more,  nnrl  it  is  tntiniitpd  (hat  the  tabli^s  arc 
prcBi!n1ed  as  perl^rt^  but  oviy  as  examples.  £aoh  f 
ticular  instance  in  the  table,  m  is  observed,  inntidl 
llie  claim  ol'  some  nature  -or  other  to  bo  accounted' 
fnlw;'  and  "in  Operating-  iJpon  hent,"  wo  are  U 
"  mill'  is  frowl  from  all  the  natares  tlierein  eniimentiei 
The  meaning  9 eema  to  be,  that  noonoof  thesaidnaflj 
win  need  lo  Dttmadc  ik'c  of  when  we  come  to  apply : 
tbrqi  of  lieat(b;  which  Bacon  imaginod  «ucb  great  UIM 
were  to  be  done) — if  we  should  ever  bcfortuDstcaaot 
to  catch  it.      ■       '  ■  ... 

It  ii  acknowledged 'that  thff  Table  nf  fUfilunon*  ns 
ran  be  made  |>orfecl  in  the  first  instance ;  and  indi 
this  is  Bufficiently  manifest ;  yet,  as  truth  emei'gcs  aoc 
n  fVom  error  than  from  entire  conliunoti,  it  is  deei 


proper  that  at  llils  stage,  after  the  three  tables  of  i'i 


'S 


I,  aach  as  they  are,  Imve  been  drawn  up 

considered,  the  understanding  may  make  an  aH 
the   work   of  ilitcrpreting  nature   affirmativeiy. 
atlvmpt   is   designated   the   I'ermissioii  of  the   Unt 
sijtndiug,  or  the  Inchoate  Inferiiretation,  or  thd  Fi 
Vintage.     And   then  follows  an  example  in  the  Fi 
Vintage  respecting  the  Form  of  Ueut.     It  is  preced 
or  introdueed  by  a  paragraph  to  the  cflect  that  the  fo 
of  anything  exists  in  all  and  each  of  the  instances 
whips  the  thing  itself  eiists ;  fur  tliat  otherwi 
not  the  form;  sothat  clearly  no  contradictory  in 
lie   here   pnKluced.     In  other  words,  all  the  inctant 
ii-om  which  this  First  Vintage  \a  ga^Xvctei  iwa».  ftiT " 
the  form  more  or  loss  evidenils.    li>a,  VW 'iOTwi'B 


conspjciioub  ill  some  hiBtanf^es  tbaii  iii  otLers;  in 
namely,  i)iiM>re  the  nature  of  ibe  iurni  is  less  re- 
LHi.  and  inijjeded.  and  reiiderbd  Bubardiuate  ("re- 
in orciineiii'*)  bv  otber  uatures.  Sudi  instaucses  it 
>]iCised  to  ca.i  Conibcaticnift  or  Out-blaziufi:&  {JHni' 
tivt)^  or  Display in^  Insiancea  {hmtaiuiue  Onteu-' 

m 

m  each  of  ttie  inc:taucefe  and  ail  of  tliexu  takcsn  to- 
r  liacon  €oui«i\et  tiiat  the  nature  tije  limitation  of 
id  Heat  a|>)jeai%  to  be  Motion.  Afterwards  he 
four  dixierenceii  wbicii  liaiit  motion  and  constitute 
'  tiie  forai  of  iieat ;  and  tiie  tiual  condu&ion  to  which 
nee  in  this  Firet  \'jnta;re  i&,  tiiat  the  ibrm  or  true 
lion  at'  heat  (regarded  with  rt'ferenoe  to  the  uni* 
and  not  dimply  with  relauon  to  seriMrJ  may  lie  thus 
ised:  —  "Heat  i&  inotion,  exjjau&ive,  restrained, 
rerising  through  the  feuialier  parts  ol'  Ixidies :  the 
sion  being  characterized  by  it&  spreading  in  all 
ions,  but  yet  inclining  somewhat  towards  tlie  up|ier  ; 
he  pressure  tii rough  the  jjarts,  by  its  being  not  at 
ifirisii,  but  vi<:orou<i  and  somewhat  impetuous.*'  We 
the  remaiijiicr  of  the  statement  m  translated  l>v 


1  a>  ta  jri^-'ir**.  the  ca«'  i»  exactly  cwTWj'umlciif.  and 
•tj  to  t!ii»:  Tnat.  it'  in  any  natural  IhaW  a  motion  can  be 
1,  wiiicn  siiuli  liiiatcor  exikuid,  and  again  recoil  or  tum 
■jpon  itaiil*.  »ii  .19  tiiat  tiie  liilation  shall  nut  pruceeii 
y,  but  iniitly  puvail  and  iiartly  be  checked,  any  niau 
<jii!jt.es)  ].ii,'UifA:  i.eat ;  withuut  .it  all  regarding  whether 
•\y  that  '}-,  wiiiugiit  n|Hin  he  elementary,  as  they  call  it^ 
iilv  :  or  wijfther  it  hi*  enriched  with  a  celestial  influence  ; 
T  it  h>'  luniini'M-  or  o]i:iqne :  rare  or  dense;  locally  cx- 
l  or  ciiiit  r.!icil  within  it.s  original  dimensions:  whetlier  if 
I  dis'iiliiti  Ml  ('f  remain  in  its  native  state;  whether  it  be 
I.  veu'i't.ihh'.  or  niini'ral;  whether  it  lie  water,  oil,  air,  or 
her  snhit.iticc  lluit  i.s  suscejitihle  ol'  the  foresaid  motion, 
•at.  in  rf'S]>t'rt  ol'  toe  sense,  is  the  same  thing;  only  witti 
'hitloni  a-*  ht'lung  to  acnst*. 

is  >L'i'nu<  wry  \\k\'  a  cunclusiou  \u  w\\WV\  \\Q>\\\\\\^vk 


oAed.   Profpwor  PUyMr,  bow^ver,  hat  p; 

t,  sllhongti  Bacon's  coilecllon  of  bets  on  tbe  • 

V^n«Bt  be  imperfect,  "  his  raetliod  of  treati;^  tl 

extremely  jndiciouE,  nnd  the  whole  disqaisitian  I 
JnwrestJDg."*  Bnt  be  does  not  jw  so  far  as  Dr.  i 
who  eiprenes  hU  adinirslion  of  thii  example  of  t 
method  of  iiivestigntiug  forms,  as  follows; — "Tho(( 
this  tn«thod  b  here  so  fullj  delivered,  and  pronusea  beU 
things  than  po«iblf«o  J  other  method  of  in  "'  '-'---^ 
known,  yet  it  oimear*  stranpily  to  be  diareininieu.  t 
ocrtaioly  it  should  seem  ta  if  very  fev  were  appriaed  I 
this  method,  thoronghly  pursued.  Is  an  actaal  demou 
tion,  as  justly  and  properly  suited  to  phydcs,  oriad 
(o  all  philosophy,  as  matheiDstical  demonsbBtioa 
algebra  are  to  geometry  and  general  madieinatici." 

The  investigation  of  the  fomi  of  Heat  appeare  to  i 
been  formerly  regarded  as  tbe  most  interesting' portiDB 
the  Nouum  Orgamtm,  or  at  least  as  the  put  of  tke  wi 
that  was  likely  to  prove  the  most  generally  altracti 
It  is  eitract«l  in  full,  without  any  reference  to  < 
Organam,  and  produced  as  a leinrate  treatise,  inam 
collection  of  Bacon's  physical  writings  printedinslSi 
volumo  at  Lcyden  in  1G3IJ,  with  the  title  of  "  Fiand 
dc  Verulamio  Uistoria  Naturalis  ct  Eicperimentaiit 
Ventis, &c ; "  pp.  191-27T.  Itiaoiso  included,  uodwl 
title  of  "The Natural  and  Experimental  mstoiytf.  I 
Form  of  Hot  Things,"  in  an  GneUeh  traosktion  of  I 
volume  by  R.  G.,  Gent.,  originajly  published  in  ISl 
at  London,  in  I6G3,  and  reprinted  in  the  Second  Pui 
the  Resuscitatio,  folio,  ton.,  1651. 

And  tbe  investigation  may  be  admitted  to  be  rwUf; 
SQmerespeels,betS  curious  iind  ingenious.  Itisci  '  ' 
a  record  of  the  inowlotee,  or  rather  of  the  isnonmee, 
that  age,  and  of  Bacon  himBelf.  Even  Flaynir  docs  i 
cffeet  to  rate  it  high  on  account  of  many  new  tacts  or  i 
servations  nhick^it  containa.  Bacoo,  we  are  merely  to 
"  here  pro[)oset,  as  an  ciperimcnt.  to  try  the  reflect 
of  the  neat  of  opaque  bofUcs.     He  mentions  also  i 


•s  w;;l  usu&.;r  ot  ii'ra;:^^      .  -  ,     :■..    fats*-*-     ... 
:hod  "w-y.jd   vro*-*    '-..i::-»*t.      ..»fj.-r«- .«.     .      «.. 
whicL   ::   fiioli.    :.-.  •.-:_.■ -•••v.         ^t     •*     >-. 
loi  lilt:  &:r.''*t--5:   i:**;':..'.    !.,••    *..•    w^.m^-.*    •  -**■. 
5  been  or  v-v*   v:.     .•:   *-il:'      •-.    .     l. .    ^v^u. 

w  iiide-?:;  r»v  Law:    :  -.js*:.     v.^,     ..»•  -r    .^tc-u«c 

►  erec  siiry  t::!iij:  ji  ;,v:^  *:•_•-     u:  :«•    x«    •^ii*"  aiumm 

It  Buco:.   i;<ai.    :a.".    i     uu^:   «■  vm-.  ''     i^-.  ru«'. 

?iDiv.*s> '.»*   lil>    Kf*:r:iJv»-'..    liiis      It     U»'    'Jjiv:*-.   i      •-■•.. 

is izisiaii'j*!^  s:r .•'...    i*>  >^.  au««     iib    .i.*  •«>•;. wm>- 

[«e  :    Uk    Ui^IUiK     LL.JS.':-     mi.    Am«'     •«:•?      ..     |/c 

:  tL>e  ixiC:iS'."'Jiij;iiJiL::::.    «ii'.    ut«Kii^.^M     ^te^^i.* 
.icii  iie  sratiivrr  u   iii*    !.j>utticc'  •iv*.-  «. .  t^v.«i:M.. 

ul    ki!JQ^.  UIl*'     «iVJim*»-:     OU       »/t»»jivi«    .    i**"    ■  - 
01..       'j*li».    SttjTil'-'Il''       i.»       ^|*r'•.4*.•       «        ^m.*-,**.  •••. 

?fc  ULr:  u'   :ii*  iiii»ri:.:'-    -a».-uii^     u*«i^««m-     •■* 
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:ind  of  anticipation  or  hypothecs  than  are  the  fishes, 
^reat  and  snuul,  that  the  net  brings  up  when  cast  into  the 
esL.  Whatever  chances  to  come  to  hand  is  laid  hold  of. 
[t  is  no  doubt  probable  that  in  this  Y/ay  all  the  necessary 
nstanccs  will  usually  be  obtained ;  we  do  not  assert  that 
:he  method  would  prove  positively  ineffectual  in  any 
iose  in  which  it  should  be  employed ;  what  we  say  is, 
Jiat  is  not  the  shortest  method,  nor  the  method  which 
sver  has  been  or  ever  will  be  employed  in  the  actual 
business  of  investigation  and  discovery.  It  has  been 
employed  indeed  by  Bacon  himself,  who  never  invented 
NT  discovered  any  thing  in  physics :  but  by  no  other  human 
l)eiiig.  If  Bacon  had  laid  it  down  as  one  of  the  rules 
jr  principles  of  his  method,  that,  in  the  course  of  con- 
Juc^ng  any  investigation  acoordmg  to  it,  a  man  should 
viralk  a  certain  number  of  measured  miles  on  all  fours,  or 
with  peas  in  his  shoes  ;  or  if  he  had  required  that  every 
one  of  his  instances  should  be  set  down  in  all  the  languages 
of  Europe ;  the  method  might  still  have  served  its  pur« 
pose,  notwithstanding  the  useless  trouble  thus  imposed  by 
it.  But  the  indiseriminating  and  unreflecting  rapacity 
with  which  he  gathers  in  his  instances  from  all  quarters, 
and  of  all  kinds,  only  encumbers  and  bewilders  the  in- 
vestigation. The  sagacity,  or  species  of  prescience, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  inventive  faculty,  dispenses  with 
all  this  labour  and  all  this  parade.  Instead  of  all  kinds 
of  instances,  a  few  judiciously  selected  instances,  some- 
times only  a  single  instance,  will  be  all  it  requires.  From 
those  few,  or  tliut  one,  it  will  work  its  way  to  its  end 
much  more  expeditiously  and  more  surely  than  if  it  had 
started  with  tiic  advantage  of  having  previously  made  a 
fonnal  survey  of  all  the  instances  in  nature.  The  notion 
<if  any  one  seriously  setting  about  a  philosophical  inves- 
tigation by  means  of  Bacon's  three  tables  of  JBsscnce  and 
Presence,  of  Declination,  and  of  Degrees,  is  ludicrous. 
It  n^miuiis  one  of  the  "  project  for  improving  speculative 
knowledjre  by  practical  mechanical  operations"  of  the 
Mtufessor  in  the  Grand  Academy  of  Lagado,  the  frame 
k"ith  the  forty  iron  handles,  by  Nvhic\\*'X\\cmv^%Vv^xvviTmV 
^vi^oiifUta  reasonable  charge,  ai\d  w\l\\^\\\>\viV^^s 


iiboar,  night  write  book*  in  phikisophr,  poetry,  i>oliti 
law*,  motbauiitlus,  anil  ihcolo^,  witliout  the  ietiat  usa 
anoe  fnwi  jcuuius  or  ttttiiy."  It  nii^ht  almost  iadeed  Ik 
8iiBpMt«<l  tJiBt  8wiA  here  bnd  Bamn  in  hie  eye.  Odurl 
thiuKS  in  the  irrevcronl  «t)ro  eeem  to  glance  M  the  verf  1 
worili  of  the  illiutrkiuD  author  of  the  Jmtautatio  Magnttj  I 
as  when  the  profftisor  is  made  to  dedare  that  his  inven-i  I 
tku  "  httd  eio[itujeil  alt  hie  thoughts  from  hia  yoatb,"  | 
and  to  sAj  "h«  Hattejvd  hinuelf  that  a  more  noUe,  L 
culted  tboiigh):  never  sprang  in  any  other  man's  faoad,'*'! 
Atany  rate,  the  desrripuonof  the  invention  is  hardly  M^K 
ciaggerutioa  ol'  what  ap|)ears  to  have  been  Bacon's  owj 
notuw  of  the  officafy  ot  his  Novttm  Orgaaum,  or  mJ^ 
in»lnini«nt  of  discovery.  It  waa  to  be  almost  literally  m 
machioo  in  men's  hands.  It  wsa  to  level  intellect),  ar' 
enable  the  weakest  tu  do  the  work  of  the  etmngest.  I 
for  from  its  requiring  any  fiiding  idea  or  aittjcipatioa  I 
in  the  nund  of'tlte  eupcrimeTiter,  it  was  to  raake  oil  s 
ventive  sagodty  unoeueasnry  and  useJess. 

Ws  now  enter  tiuou  what  may  ba  called  the  mcoo^ 
part  of  Ihia  S«oond  Itoak,  in  which  the  author  proposal 
Ii>  OMukler  the  reiuaining  holpe  necessary  for  the  uodcN 
standing  in  the  worii  oi'  the  Interpretation  of  Nature'^ 
and  of  a  truu  and  [lerfect  Induction.  He  will  treat,  bl 
say*,  respecting,  first,  the  Prerogatirea  among  Instanoe 
{PrasrogaticK  Iiulantiaruni) :  secondly,  the  Akli  4 
Props  {Adminicifa)  of  Induc^on  ;  thirdly,  the  Recti/' 
cation  of  Induction  ;  fourthly,  the  Varying  of  the  Inrt 
tigation  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Bubject ;  fifthly, 
thu  Fraerogative  ones  among  Natures,  in  m  far  is  re 
investigation,  or  what  should  he  investigated  Bnt, 
last:  sizthly,  thcLimiU  of  Investigation, or  a  synopsia 
all  thenatureain  (he  unir^w  ;  seventhly,  the  Reduetii 
to  Practice,  oe  what  relates  to  man ;  eighthly,  the  Pn 
pantions  (Paraseeuae)  for  investigatioti;  lostlj-,  d 
Aaccndtng  and  Descending  Liulder  or  Stair  (^Seala) 
Axioms.  Of  this  extensive  design,  however,  all  at 
ive  hare  actuaUy  executed  is  the  firel  t«ad. 
Anciontiy,  when  the  Roman  -pconXe  vMeWi-j  » 
'ariee,  tlia  century  (o  whose  lot  il  te\\  Vo  git«"tts  "' 
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^ragan)  first  was  called  PnKio^uitMMi,  literally,  the  first 
:H>iisulted  century.  By  the  Praerogativm  itutonhomm, 
therefore,  Bacon  means  merely  those  instances  that  de- 
serve first  or  principally  to  be  attended  to.  It  will  be 
more  convenient  in  Enffliah  to  vary  the  form  of  the  ez« 
prcssion,  and  to  call  them,  as  has  been  usually  done, 
^Prerogative  Instances, 

The  remainder  of  this  Second  Book  of  the  Novum 
Organvm  consists  of  an  enumeration  of  twenty-seven  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Prerogative  Instances,  accompanied  with 
elaborate  expositions  and  illustrative  exemplifications. 
The  account  will  not  admit  of  any  intelligible  abridg- 
ment. We  will  peserve  the  list  of  names  complete ; 
but  all  that  wo  snail  attempt  further  will  be  to  extract 
some  of  the  more  interesting  and  important  passages, 
which  we  shall  give  as  translated  by  Shaw. 

1.  Solitary  Instances. — 

'  Among  tlie'prerogative  iiiitances  for  interpreting  nature,  in 
first  place  come  the  solitary  khid  ;  that  i^  tboge  which  exhibit 
the  nature  inquired  after,  in  such  subjects  as  have  nothing  com- 
mon with  others  besides  tliat  very  nature  ;  or,  those  tliat  ex- 
hibit tlic  nature  inquired  after,  in  such  subjecte  as  are  every 
way  similar  to  others,  excepting  in  tliat  verv  nature.  For  it 
is  manifest,  that  such  instiuices  as  these  will  sliorteu  the  in- 
quiry, and  promote  and  hasten  the  exclusion  ;  so  that  a  few 
of  tliem  may  do  the  service  of  many. 

For  example,  if  the  inquiry'  be  about  the  nature  of  colour , 
solitary  instances  are  prisms,  and  crystal  gems,  or  glasses, 
which  represent  colours,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  also 
externally  upon  a  wall,  &c.  Understand  the  same  of  dews,  &c. 
For  these  have  notliing  in  common  with  the  fixed  colours  of 
flowers,  coh)ured  gems,  coloure<l  glass,  metals,  various  woods, 
&c.  besides  the  colour  itself.  Whence  it  may  be  easily  in- 
ferred, that  colour  is  nothhig  more  than  an  alteration  in  the  rays 
of  liglit,  occasioned,  in  the  lirst  case,  by  dill'erent  degrees  of 
inciclence ;  and,  in  tin?  second,  by  the  diil'erent  texture  or 
strurture  of  the  \m\y,  and  so  reflected  to  the  eye.  Jiut  these 
instance*}  arc  solitary,  or  single,  in  point  of  likeness. 

.\;riiin,  in  the  same  inquiry,  tlie  distinct  veins  uf  iilack  aud 
white  in  marble,  and  tlie  variegation  of  coVouta  \u  ^o\\«%  ^'^ 
t}jcifame  »j)ecie8,  are  solitary  iiustaiices,  for  t\x*;  \Aa^  vi.vA\4\»! 


piirM  of  mfttble,  or  the  sjioM  of  wliif 
agree  bIbiiwI  iii  evnjr  retpecf,  txin  ' 
eaaily  cuUesteU,  diBt  colour  Uua 
intriniic  iiiture  of  the  coloured  bod; 
KWt  giOB,  01  liore  tnecbauicul  t 
tbese  irutniice)  me  aulitary,  in  | 
cull  bolli  l1i«  kiiidt  b;  one  anil  tliE 

'2.   Travetting  Insttmces  {Inst 

In  llie  Bfcond  jilace  com 
wherein  the  nature  inquired  alter 
geuEraliuii,  wlien  it  naa  not  before  ii 
tranr,  travels,  or  tends  to  deilTuctic 
before.  And,  theiefore,  iii  either  ' 
are  Blwa;!  duplicate;  ac  ralhei  am 
pwiBg«,  ia  continued  to  the  oppotb 
at,  this  kind  uot  only  accelei 
exclusion,  hut  al^o  utile  llie  affimi 
nartow  compuss.  For  the  fotoi 
lie  ■omeivhut  iotroduced,  at  aboJiihe 
AnJ,  lliuugU  all  excluiiuii  promoti 
'ination,  yet  this  is  mure  directly 
tliaa  in  different  ones ;  for  i<  pluiil- 
gaid  before,  that  the  form  diieaveri 
to  iti  diicovery  in  uU  the  rett, 
paasag^  is,  the  nobler  tW  iostonce  i 

Again,  these  travelling  imtimcea 
beiiuute,  lu  Ihey  exliibit  the  form 
lirivatiflu,  tliay  clearly  desiflU  ur  K 
\im  in  >i»ue  i^"^  i  whence  aaj  ea 
td  the  neighbouring  diicovEii^. 
'ti  ihcie  iuitancea,  thalra^ 


'for  .they 


restrain  Ih 
I  to  infect  or  at  least  to 
lion  of  the  form,  thrinijth 


I  Tiu(  gt^rvx  QwuscK- 


■Jt  and  rbK  ta>«  wc*m(  t^cb^ 


nGmnl;  fir  tl  va^fc^nwHU  •*— ii-   tnHitf-a^l^ 
rmn II 1  t?tiif  la  itf  viirr  '^ 


called  ilao  Blaxmgs  {Elaeeicaitiae)  end  LihemUd 
Frtdomnata'Iit»tatiet-».  It  1b  lu  an  citunpleof  tlia 
stanccH  tbat  the  Thermometer  b  introduciK!,  unilei 
BRTne  of  nitrum  colettdare  aeru,  wbicb  should  n 
cull endnr  glass  of  the  air,  but  nbicti  Bacon  probobt 
■ended  ta  Ngnify  the  gliisi  for  roeksuriog  the  luat  of 
under  tbo  noticm  tbat  caiendare  naa  a  derivalir 


&   Ckmdeatate  or  Tiritiffht  Iiulmieet,  which  ve 

fl^pocite  of  the  pi'cceduig.— 

Foe  examiile  ;  Id  (he  nalnni  inquired  into  be  c 
or  ■oliilit]'.  (lie  cimlcarj  of  irbich  ia  liquidity  or  fluidityi 
cluidcwiue  inBtancea  ore  mch  ■•  eidubit  Knne  &iiitMii 
degm  of  coiiitiitaicj  in  a.  iliiid;  lujipote  a,  bubble  of  1 
wbieh  ii  a  kiud  of  connstciit  and  deteimiuale  pellicala 
of  tbr  bod;  of  the  nolsr.  In  like  bhuhr  ici<Ja,  if  m 
wat«T  to  follow  tbem,  Itngtben  thrmielm  out  m  a 
aUiidcc  litcbud,  to  pnrent  a  diicDntinaity  of  the  vstn;  t 
tlitu-e  b»  Dot  a,  (ufflcieBt  qaanlit;  to  follow,  the  wata  then 
:i  rauBd  iimpt,  which  ia  the  fignro  that  but  mppDits  it.ig 
.:<i:iH]tiiiiis.tiini;  Biid  at  Ihe  tcij  iistant  when  tfas  tliEM 
.  .•lec  eniin,  m<d  the  tailing  in  diop*  begins,  the  waler  n 
iipwaids  to  avoid  being  diBCODtimwd.  Sola  mstili,  whin 
lluid  upon  futioD,  diough  a  little  imaaioui,  aunw  of  tbc  in 
mou  frequently  ipringi  op  iii  dropi,  xndstioksiu  tbatlbi 
ttie  (idu  of  tbe  crudbl«.  There  ii  >  lile  itutancc  in  the 
uig-g:lsun,  cominaBly  mads  of  spittle  bj  diildraii,  in 
i-usU  ill  wbalebone,  where  we  find  it  cousisfEnl  pellioti 
water.  Gut  thii  it  obientd  lo  mocli  lietter  adTiuiti^  U 
other  (ItTntion  of  cbildreo  nhen  llwy  lake  ttrimg  eattpf  1 
and  blow  in  it  widi  a.  pipe,  sa  ai  M  niiie  tl»  water  into  aC 
or  cutle  of  Imbblei,  whilst  hj  the  intecpcaitiDu  of  ilia  ai 
PBpj  water  becomee  coiHslent  tu  that  Ot^^rve  M  to  bt  lb 
a  cooeideriLble  distoucje  with  not  bti^ing.     Tlii*  also  a^ 


*  Shaw  traiuinle*  it  ti>e 
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tajj^  ill  froth  and  niow,  wfaidi  put  cm  neh  a  ccmiif- 
at  they  noay  be  almost  cat  with  a  knife,  though  they 
bodies  formeil  of  air  and  water,  both  of  them  fluid, 
vcral  iiutanci*f  seem  clearly  to  intimate  that  fluidity 
iisteiicy  are  no  more  than  vulgar  notions  relative  to 
an  sense,  and  that  all  bodies  liare  a  real  appetite  to 
continuation,  though  in  homogeneous  bodies,  tuch  aa 
e,  it  is  but  weak  and  feeble,  whilst  in  those  com- 
of  heterogeneous  matters,  it  proves  more  strong  and 
,  becau:se  the  application  of  what  is  heterogeneous 
lies  up.  but  the  entrance  of  what  is  homogeneous  re- 
l  dissolves  them. 

farther  example;  if  the  nature  sought  were  attraction, 
I]  elite  of  approach  in  bodies,  a  most  remarkable  glaring 
OS  Ut  the  discovery  of  the  form,  is  the  loadstone.  The 
of  an  attractive  nature  is  an  unattractive  nature, 
in  a  similar  substance;  as  in  iron,  which  does  not 
vu ;  nur  does  lead  attract  lead,  nor  wood  attract  wood, 
r  attract  water.  But  the  loadstone  armed  with  iron, 
-  th«.'  iron  of  an  armed  loadstone,  is  a  clandestine  in- 
fer here  it  ha]ipens,  that  an  armed  loadstone  does  not, 
ain  distance,  attract  iron  stronger  than  an  imarmed 
:> ;  l>ut  if  the  iron  be  moved  so  near  as  to  touch  the 
tlie  arnieil  loadstone,  then  the  armed  loiidstone  will 
a  much  greater  weight  of  iron,  than  the  naked  and 
.  loiiilstone,  by  reason  of  tlie  similitude  of  substance 
irun  Jiiitl  inm,  which  operation  was  altogether  clan- 
u:d  jsocrct,  or  concealetl  in  the  iron  before  the  load- 
's aj  [die«l.  Wlience  it  is  manifest,,  that  the  form  of 
Fi  is  a  tiiinur  tiiat  is  vivid  and  strong  in  the  loadstone, 
c  and  hiteiit  hi  iron. 

tlie  :«.ime  manner,  it  is  observed,  that  headless  arnwi's 
.  lK'i:»ir  Died  out  of  a  gun,  will  jMynetrate  farther  into 
r  ih(!  sides  of  a  ship,  than  the  same  arrows  headed  or 
Willi  iron,  by  reusun  of  tiie  similitude  of  sulistance 
wood  and  woo»l,  thoiiijh  this  before  lay  concealed  in 
I. 

I ;  tluniirli  air  does  not  manifestly  attract  air,  nor  water 
ly  attiart  water,  in  a  state  of  entirtniess,  yet  one  bubble 
linu'  another  makes  it  easier  dissolve,  than  if  the  other 
kVere  away,  by  reason  of  the  appetite  of  conjunction 
water  and  water,  and  In^tween  air  and  air. 
hii  kind  of  clanilejitine  instances,  which,  ttavi^  Xw^OTt 
I,  hare  a  /jf>b/e  use,  are  most  renvdtVaVAe  \\\  VS\^  l>TO»^^. 


■icbS  i  WoiRS. 


5.    Omstlluent,   or   Haatffitting   {ifantptilarrl 

For  eiaiiii>le,  let  tbe  ustuie  lougbt  be  nuaacty, 
meani  of  exciting  and  helping  tbememny;  the 
iiulancee  will  ijcre  b«,  Qnt,  onler,  oi  iJiittibulion, 
tot  artificial  mEnuiiy .  Oids,  or  diitrifautlmi,  miuiireatll 
t)w  memor;;  aad  pUcd  for  uiliSBiBl  mnnory  may  ^ 
place*  in  a  [iroper  )eiue,  as  u  door,  a  window,  a  corner, 
huniliar  and  kiiawti  peisdai;  at  any  otber  lliingi  at  p1 
pnnided  they  be  placed  in  a  certain  oritei ;  ai  animal^ 
words,  letltri,  cbaracleR,  liialoricaJ  pertonages,  &c., 
some  uf  tliHfl  are  more,  and  Mme  leu  lit  Tor  tbe  [lurpoM 
sucb  Itind  of  places  greatly  betp  tlie  menaary,  and  ruM 
above  iU  natural  puwen.  Agun;  vetsa  i>  eauiei  ]i 
remembered  tluui  prate. 

Anil  this  collection,  or  packet,  of  the  three  above-ma 
initances,  viz.  order,  attiScial  place,  and  rem,  eonatil] 
species  of  help  for  the  mnnory  :  and  Ibis  species  of  hi 
be  justly  calleil  Ibe  prevention  of  endless  search,  For 
neraoii  endeavours  to  recollect,  or  call  a  tiling  to  mind 


■       there 


perception  of  what  _ 

cuts  about,  and  Ities  every  track,  as  it  were  wilhoi 
^  if  lie  hag  any  previiiua  notioo,  this  inSnify  of  March 
Illy  cat  ihoit;  and  tlie  memocy  is  broiiglit  to  bunt 
~  ~      But  in  the  three  instances  above  mentioned,  tb 


and  cetUin  previoi 

is  m|uinsl  somewhat  agreeable  to  order ;  in  the 

image  is  required,  that  lias  tame  agreement,  or  roll 
IDoie  fixed  places;  in  the  third,  words  Ibst  willslimd  h 
■o  that  liiGuity  is  thua  cut  ulT  or  prevented,  and  tha 
limited  and  rutmiiied. 

Other  instances  will  give  this  aecond  ipcciet;  that  H 
brings  an  inlellecliml  thing  to  ilrike  the  !ensc  (whici 
method  piiici]jBlly  uiai  in  artificial  memory),  ht 
renicnihrJtnce. 

Otiier  initances  will  give  this  third  species;  Ibat  llioi 
which  make  an  imprecston  by  means  of  a,  itt«ng  i 
nr  paMiun,  ta  by  causing  fear,  Euipiiie,  bluBhiofe  ddi 
aWMt  llje  memory.  " 

'  ■  iU   I'lve   ^^l»  (oWCn  i 


.I 


Ilk.  tlie  ueepttt,  aii«i  dwell  the  longeit  iu  tlae  memarv, 
re  chitrdy  im|>reified  npon  a  ckar  miiid,  tliat  remains 
iiced.  eiriier  intfore  or  afVer  tiie  impression;  as  the 
e  leJLTii  in  ciiildLuod,  ox  think  of  just  before  going:  to 
s  likewise  all   tlie  first  times  tbat  things  ai«  tidken 

m 

ihst  in  res  Trill  ^ire  tliis  fifth  species ;  that  a  multitude 
nistaticcs,  or,  as  it  were,  bandies  or  boltb  to  Le  taken, 

mtr::i<)ry  :  as  the  making  of  many  breaks  iu  writing, 
ni? :  reailing  or  re{ieafing  aloud,  &c 
' :  other  instances  will  give  the  sisth  species  of  help ; 
ce  tilings  which  are  ez|)ected,  and  raise  the  attention, 
icrf  than  such  as  jiass  slightly  over  the  mind  :  whence, 

should  read  a  writing  twenty  times  over,  he  would  not 
r  it  sj  well,  as  if  lie  should  read  it  but  ten  times,  with 
^twern  whiles  to  repeat  it ;  and  consulting  the  copy 
I  niemorv  failed. 

•  tl'iere  are.  as  it  were,  six  leswr  forms  of  helfv  for  the 
:  viz.  1  the  rutting  oiTinAnity;  (2)  reducing  intel* 
>  sensible  things:  (3^  impression  by  a  strong  iiassioii ; 
ession  upon  a  mind  free  and  disengaged  ;  (5Ji  variety 
»,  or  occasions :  and  (6)  expectation  conceived. 

iijhrinahlf  or  P$'njiort innate  Insfnnccs  (Ifisfan- 
fWfiK.s   sivf  ProjKtrti'fmatae) ;   called  also  Pitr 
Pltii>lc{d  SimiUtudes. 

is  precept  cannot  l»e  too  freijuently  inculcated,  that 
Iur»'  and  niethud  uf  mankind  in  their  inquiries  and 
.s  tit  culler  t  .1  natiu-al  history,  must  be  entirely  altered 

nietl.iHl  at  jtresent  in  use;  for  men's  curiosity  and 
iiuvH  \,^u  hitlierio  princiimlly  employed  in  oliservin^ 
•'  v»r*'.:n5's.  .iiid  explaining  tiie  precise  diflVrences  of 
Vf.rftal»i«!,  arid    fussils,  the  greatest   part   of  wliich 

!  diilVnnces  are  ratlier  the  sjxirt  of  nature  than 
r  ai'.y  ••i-n<Iileni!»lc  and  solid  use  to  tlje  soiences. 
igs,  indeed,  serve  for  delight,  and  sometimes  con- 

jir.ictice,  hut  afliird  little  or  no  true  information,  or 
iisi^'iit  into  nature  ;  human  industry,  therefore  must 
on  inquiring  into,  and  observing  the  similitudes  and 
of  thiuj:.'!,  iui  well  in  tlicir  wholes  as  in  their  parts ; 
are  wiint  unite  nature,  and  begin  to  build  up  li.e 

I. 


''BlKllnl  WOBlft,'' 

R|7.  Singular  IntlVHcgt  (Intituuiae  Xmoiiicm) ;, 
'0  Irregular  or  Heterofllte  Insttmaix. 
S.   Deviating  Tnslwtces. 

9,  frontier  Initanrxt  (liutatttiat  IJoHttadti} ;  i 
also  Participles  (^Partimpia),  rrom  participating  o 
diflbrent  natures ;  as  the  participle  in  graiDmar  ik  » 
be  90  csNeil  tram  its  perticijntiDg  of  Ihu  nature  both' 
nouu  and  the  verb. 

10.  iHstaacesff  Power,  oT(^ Ike  Fagcat;  calle 
the  Head-woris  or  Hand-worka  of  Man  (/npetuV 
Mrmut  ffomlnh).  :i 

for  exanpT?,  paper,  lliuugb  s  .very  common' ituDblf 
giilM  imtwice  of  d^^  for  i?  well  uhnmeil,  aifilk^S  n 
are  eilher  merely  wore  Mith  direct  and  truuveric  tiirra 
■ilk, .dutli,  linen,  &c.  or  mule  u(  cuiictetvd  juu;e>,  j^ 
clay,  gluH,  etiamiil,  purc«lui),  and  like  like,  vilj^^Q.^^ 
united  iliiiie,  but  if  lua  uuiM^,  pnive  hitsd,  l)iit  li«iiriM,| 
And  ^1  tUue  lattci  (ulwtuicei,  luaUe  of  unicreted  ji  ' 
brittle,  and  do  nut  tuidd  lauaciaiul;  togctiier.  (&.,, 
trary,  ]iaper  ii  a  tenacious  uilNtance,  thai  mar  1^  otl^  ,n[ 
10  iliat  it  reKmbln,  ojid  in  a  miuuier  tivali  the  tkin,  in 
broiie  uf  (uma  oninml ;  the  leaves  uf  taiae  plant;  oe  j 
pmduction  uC  nalure  :  for  't  ii  nellher  liritlle,  ■■ .  nlw 
thipadf,  as  cloth;  for  though  it  hai  ill  Slitea,  y^  il,. 
■liitinvt  threoil) ;  but  exactly  meiublei  the  texture  of  n 
niallert;  iowDiuch  tlial  the  liLe  can  iianlly  he  found 
&moug  orCifiiMid  things;  but  it  reoiatna  perfectly  .(in 
And  ia  arliilcial  tliiugi,  tliosi,  doubtless,  ere  la  be  sn 
wbicU  imitate  and  membi  e  nature  the  nearest ;  or  wbi 
ibe  other  hand,  pawerfuUy  govern,  iuvnt,  or  change  he^ 

Again  ;  among  instanuei    of  power,  or  '' 
manual  works  of  men,    matters  of  UaiU      .. 
diveision,  are  not  to  he  rejected  vholly :  for  * 
tbough  of  small  lue,  and  only  liidicroui,  may  yet  ))«'< 
inCinnatiini. 

Lully;  acithnaiesnper3titioui,andthotecDmmanl 
tnagical,  niBtteli,  to  be  quite  eicluded  ;  for  altbou^  t 
llii*  kind  lie  iliangely  buried,  and  deep  iavolveil  in  U 
and  fable  j  yet  wune  rei;atd  should  tie  liad  to  digcovet 
DO  natural  apetation  >>  concealed  in  tlie  heap:  ict  e 
ia  faicinltiw,  the  paw«r  of  imagination;  tlie  i 
_n»ienl  of  things  at  a  i'nitiu'iei  \W  tmano   ""- 
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,  from  spirit  to  sprit,  as  well  ai  from  body  to  body  ; 
ike. 

[ccompnnying  and  Hostile  Instances  (Inaianiiae 

us  atque  Hostiles);   called  also  Instances  qf 

■Propositions. 

'<ubjunctite  Instances;  called  also  Ultimate  lis* 

or  Instances  of  the  Terminus, 

nstances  qf  Alliance  or  o^  Union. 

nstances  of  the  Cross  (or  Crucial  Instances)^  a 

cen  from  the  crosses  erected  where  two  roMs 

'  point  out  and  declare  their  different  directions ; 

so  Decisive  and  Judicial  Instances^  and  in  some 

stances  qf  the  Oracle  and  qf  ComnujouL 

.re  of  this  kind,  that  when  in  the  search  of  any  iiatorp, 
rstaiiding  comes  to  an  equilibrium,  as  it  were,  or  stands 
d  as  to  which  of  two  or  more  natures  the  cause  of  the 
iquired  afVer  should  be  attributeil  or  assigned,  by  rea- 
;  frequent  and  common  occurrences  of  se^'eral  natures^ 
e  Crucial  instances  show  the  true  and  inviolable  asso- 
)f  one  of  these  natures  to  the  nature  sought,  and  tl>e 
I  and  separable  alliance  of  the  other,  whereby  the 
is  decided,  the  funner  nature  admitted  for  the  cause, 
)tlier  rejectfd. « 

instances  therefore  afTonl  great  light,'and  have  a  kind 
iling  authority,  so  tliat  the  course  of  interpretation  will 
*s  terminate  in  them,  or  be  finished  by  them.  Some- 
deed,  these  Crucial  Instances  occur,  or  are  found, 
iiose  already  set  down,  but  in  general  they  are  new, 
essly  and  ])urpose1y  sought  and  applied,  or  af^er  due 

endeavours,  discovered,  not  without  great  diligence 

citv 

e  nature  sought  be  the  spontaneous  motion  of  rotatimi ; 
irticular,  whether  the  diurnal  motion,  whereby  the  sun 

rise  and  set,  to  the  sight,  be  a  true  motion  of  rota- 
te lieavenly  IxKlies,  or  only  apparent  in  them,  and  real 
rth.  Hie  following  may  be  a  Crucial  Instance  in  this 
If  any  motion,  from  east  to  west,  is  foimd  in  the 
ough  it  be  ever  so  lanp;uid  and  feeble,  if  the  same 
:>e  found  soniewliat  quicker  in  the  air,  esitecially  be- 
i  tropics,  where,  because  of  the  larger  citcleS)  \\  ^iA\. 
perceptible;  if  the  same  motion  be  fouutV  VsiVdK.  vqAl 
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fttioD,  may  eziit  in  nature.  But  if  nothing  of  thit  kind  can 
found,  such  a  motion  should  not  be  embraoed|  but  ncoune 
bad  to  other  crucial  inttanca  about  it. 
I^gain ;  suppose  the  nature  sought  was  gravity,  this  will  be 
cross-road.  Heavy  and  ponderous  bodies  must  either  have  a 
ural  tendency  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  on  account  of  their 
per  mechanism,  or  else  be  attracted  by  the  corporeal  mam 
reof,  as  by  a  collection  of  bodies  of  the  same  nature,  and  so 
carried  to  it  by  consent. 

[f  the  latter  be  the  cause,  it  will  follow,  that  the  nearer  all 
Lvy  bodies  approach  to  the  earth,  the  stronger,  and  with  the 
ater  force  and  velocity  they  will  tend  to  it ;  but  the  farther 
y  are  from  it,  the  weaker  and  the  slower,  and  this  to  a  cei^ 
1  distance ;  whence,  if  they  were  removed  so  far  from  the 
th,  as  that  the  virtue  thereof  could  not  act  upon  tliem, 
y  would  remain  pendulous,  like  the  earth  itself,  without 
Ling. 

\nd  with  regard  hereto  this  may  be  a  crucial  instance. 
ke  a  clock  that  moves  by  weights,  and  another  that  moves 
a  steel  spring ;  let  them  be  exactly  adjusted,  that  neither  of 
m  may  go  faster  than  the  other;  place  the  clock  that  goes 
h  weights  upon  the  top  of  some  very  high  building ;  keep 

other  below ;  then  carefully  observe  if  the  clock  above 
ve  slower  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  diminished  vir- 

of  its  weiglit.  Let  the  same  experiment  be  made  in  the 
pest  mines,  to  show  whether  such  a  clock  will  not  move 
er  tliere,  for  the  contrary  reason ;  and  if  the  virtue  of  the 
ghts  shall  Ije  fonnd  diminished  above,  and  increased  be- 
'  the  surface  of  the  earth,  let  tlie  attraction  of  the  terrestrial 
83  be  received  as  the  cause  uf  weiglit  or  gravity. 

15.  Instances  of  Divorce. 

Then  follow  five  orders  of  Instances  distinci'uishcd  bv 
general  name  of  Instances  of  the  Lump,  or  (f  Pri' 
nj  Information;  iis  being  such  as  assist  the  senses, 
e  first  strengthen,  enlarge,  and  rectify  the  ininiediate 
ions  of  tlie  senses  ;  the  second  bring  down  the  iniper- 
itibleto  the  perceiUible  (**non-sensibileadscnsibile") ; 
third  indicate  the  continuous  i)rocesses  or  series  of 
se  tilings  and  motions  which  (as  most  frcquently 
)|)ens)  are  not  observed  except  iu  their  lcrm\wa.\.\w.\  «^ 
ire  cotir:fe  ('^cxitu  aut  j>oriodis")  *,  the  Vo\itV)ii  %vi5<as>'C\r 


^  «)fti(<thiiig  wheD  the  senses  tire'in  nstslcof  4 
Htitution  ;  the  £Ah  excite  tlie  attention  nnd'oe 
ienaes,  and  at  the  same  time  liiiiiC  the  sub 
p. 

,  Inntanees  of  the  Door  or  tjf  the  Gate  (. 

C  Porfoe),  which  are  tliose  that  osaiat  tbe  urn 

attlons  of  the  aenccs.     But  among  tbo  Eenses,  I 

place,  in  tlie  furnishing  of  inromntion,  belong 

dght.    And  tbc  helps  that  taay  he  rouglit  for  th 

upear  to  be  of  throe  kinds;  namely,  sudi  ar 

jflo  se^  either  things  not  previously  Mc 
n«atcr  distance  than  previously ;  or  more 
^tinctly. 

lot  tb«  Gnt  kiml*  sie  ilie  tinvly  invented  mio 
^kich  (bow  the  latent,  and  othimiu-  inriuble  (Ml 
^  tmdia.  aiiil  tb«ir  leuret  leKii^es  and  tntflmi,  mt 
«ai(td  in  the  magnitude  oftlie  object,  llf  tneam  vb 
Dt^l^iK  and  litieumenti  of  llie  bedy  of  the  mlDUB 
t,  lucb  as  fliei,  fleas,  mitei,  ftc,  as  olio  oolourai 
tiow,  before  inviiibl*,  may  be  seen  in  adelighlfuland 
ins  nianner.-l-  And  here,  oi  ii  uiim)  in  new  and 
discuverie^i'a  super«ti(iaus  observalion  Iku  crept  into  tb 
of  men,  <u  if  this  iDrentiiiu  of  microscopes  did  honour 
woil»  of  nature,  but  diibonoui  to  the  WDrks  of  arl^  hyi 
the  one  ^miicb  tlnec  tlian  tlie  oilier;  wberens  Ilia  Iroth 
that  natural  texlurei  are  oiuoli  more  sabtile  (ban 
For  llieie  microBOo|>M  are  only  of  nie  in  die  cuse 


lan  oDilfi  a  |>iirentheii>  here  to  tlie  following  « 

0  s|>esk   of  spectacles  (fti'romji),  and  the  19 

es,  wliicb  are  able  onl;  to  correct  and  aileriote 

mity  of  a  vision  uot  jiraperly  adjusled  (aon  bene  d^ 

Fitid  therefore  caonot  be  said  to  con  ve;  any  addlliDiial  i 

KlUm." 

■'       t  Sliair  here  omits  the  following  sentencev— "It  «» 
'[Bi|:bt  line  drann  with  a  pen  ot  |iencil  !s  dbcw 
icroacDpes  to  be  very  unequal  and  tortuous ; 
MidlCt  tl'e  molions  of  the  Mnil,  ultbougb  gisisted 


tbalyife^ 
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ti^  to  that  if  Democritus  had  lecn  them,  he  would  perliapt 
re  rejoiced,  and  imagined  a  way  was  now  disoo^eied  for 
iderii)g[  the  atoms  visible,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  no 

ject  of  siglit. 

But  the  unsuitableucsss  and  insufficiency  of  these  micro- 
>pe8,  except  for  very  minute  bodies  (and  then  only  when 
;n  Tuinute  bodies  are  iiot  parts  of  lai^er),  destroy  the  use  of 
i  invention ;  which,  if  it  could  lie  extended  to  large  bodies, 

to  small  particles  of  large  bodies,  in  the  piece,  aAer  the 
inner  of  making  a  piece  of  iiiie  lawn  appear  like  a  net,  so  as 
It  by  this  means  the  latent  small  |)aTticles  and  inequalities 

gems,  liquors,  urine,  blood,  wounds,  and  many  other  things 
ght  be  distinguished,  great  conveniences  would  doubtless 
se  from  the  discovery. 

Of  the  second  kind  are  telescojies,  which  were  nobly  at- 
npted  and  discovered  by  Galileo ;  by  means  whereof,  as  by 
ats  or  little  ships  of  intelligence,  a  nearer  commerce  may  be 
ened  and  carried  on  with  the  celestial  bodies.  For  by  the 
Ip  of  these  glasses,  1.  The  milky  way  appears  to  be  a  knot 

cluster  of  little  stars,  perfectly  separate  and  distinct,  of 
lich  the  ancients  had  but  a  bare  suspicion.  2.  And  again, 
'  their  means  it  sliould  seem  that  the  planetary  regions  con- 
n  more  stars  l)e8ides  the  direct  planets,  and  tliat  the  heavens 
ly  begin  to  he  spimgled  with  stars  at  a  great  distance  below 
*  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  though  with  such  only  as  are  in- 
(ible  withuut  the  help  of  telescopes.  And  again,  3.  By  their 
listancti  we  may  behold  the  motion  of  those  small  stars,  or  sa- 
lites,  al>out  the  planet  Jupiter ;  from  whence  it  may  be  con- 
•tured  that  the  revolutions  of  the  stars  liave  regard  to  several 
titres.  4.  Again,  by  their  means  the  luminous  and  opaque 
rqualities  are  more  distinctly  i^rceivcd  and  ascertained  in 
L'  moon,  from  whence  a  geographical  descrlijtion  might  be 
ide  tliereof.     5.  And  lastly,  by  meiuis  of  these  glasses,  spots 

tlie  sni!,  and  otlier  things  of  that  kind,  appear  to  the  sight; 
I  whicrh  are,  <U>ubtles3,  noble  discoveries,  so  far  as  they  may 

safely  dei-oiided  u]>on  for  real.  But,  indeeil,  I  the  rather 
L'liue  to  susjK»ct  them,  liecause  exiH-rience  seems  wholly  to 
it  in  these  f*f\v  particulars,  without  discovering,  by  the 
:iie  means,  numerous  others,  equally  worthy  of  search  and 
4uiry.* 


Galileo,  some  of  vAvjn;  telescopic  discoveries  are  noticed 


V  Citmte») , 
B  Stxjldng  Instances.     Here  Bacon  introdnces  onej 
B  fuvDurite  doctrines,  that  or  the  living  indnciplfli 
Spuit,  as  he  calls  it,  which  he  eonceives  to  be  cent 
even  in  bodies  commonly  considered  to  be  dead. 

Tliiagi  etcape  the  KiHea,  eidier,  I,  tbraugh  the  diMani 
the  objtct,  a»  lo  place ;  %  throujfi  the  iirtercepCion  of  ii 
pDung  bodict;  3,  liecause  tie  ohject  i>  unfit  loinaka  an 
poaiou  upuii  <lie  Hn>e ;  4,  becaUH  the  alject  u  not  aul 
in  quautity,  to  strike  (he  taae;  S,  became  the  time  !■  n 


I.  Thiu,  fur  example,  it  appcnn  that  &e  air,  &e  • 
and  thinn  uf  6iBt  kind,  which  in  Hieir  whale  aubitaDce  i 
light  and  nititile,  can  neither  be  perceived  nor  touched,  ^ 
in  the  inquiry  after  mcli  bodies.  We  muit  uepraaiily 
reduction!. 

SnppoK,  therelhie,  the  luhjects  of  inquirr  were  Vbe  aetim 
motion  of  the  ipirit  includeil  in  tangible  bodies  ;  Tor  every 
giblebody,  with  ns,  cantainsau  inTisibleand  untangi^Te  ipi 
over  which  the  body  is  diawn  like  a.  garment.  And  hence  u 
those  three  powerful  e]iriDgi,  ojid  that  wonderful  jinwes*,  lX 
ajnritin  tangible  ixidies.  Fur,  I,  the  spirit  being  i!GidiaT| 
out  of  a  tangible  body,  the  body  cnntracts  and  dijei;  ^vh 
detained,  it  makes  the  Iwdy  tender,  supple,  and  soft; 
being  neither  tolally  discharged,  nor  totally  held  in,  i 
faihions,  asiimilalei,  ejects,  orgnnixes,  S:c.  And  all  then 
rendered  sensible  by  viilUe  effects. 

every  tangible,  Inanimate  hodgr,  the  included  n 


linl  multiplies  itself,  and,  b 


n  this  and  ti 


Is  upon  tj] 


r  three  other  passages  i: 
■uiu  luivE  iwei]  ej£ce(jled  (rooi  the  ennm 
L-untemponu-iea  whom  be  never  menliou 
not  nearly  «o  much  bifli  in  toe  iiuuum 

"'til  FloreDtitM  a«  in  Wb  own. 


ali^r,,ntp.34,, 
iiyi;,uuin  of  the  i 
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parts  which  are  most  «iifpo«ed  and  pteroieJ  for  diat  i  -asyoie : 
uiJ  thus  digests,  wc-rkf,  and  ci-svrxis  ixcx  iiisj  fpirit.  till  at 
.as:  they  fly  off  ti^jeii-er. 

Aod  this  tufiiiesi  of  makui^  aui  aciilnplyinjr  the  splri:  is 
>ruTii7ht  flown  to  the  seuse  bv  the  diro;::u:::n  vf  the  weich:  of 
he  bvMv;  Tor  iu  all  liryiDg.  r<art  of  :be  quantity  |x«s  off. 
nrbich  is  not  ozilv  the  srirl:  that  r>:e-ex:s!ed  ia  the  bod  v.  but  a 
part  uf  the  tody  itself  tha:  was  liefore  tai^ille.  and  is  now 
jewiv  converted  into  spirit,  for  the  pu.-v  spirit  hat  no  gra- 
rit%*. 

The  emission,  or  exit,  of  this  spirit  is  rendeied  sensille  by 
ihe  rusting  cf  metals  and  other  corruptioi^s  ainl  putrefactions  of 
that  kind,  iiiiich  stop  before  they  come  to  the  nidiments  of 
life ;  for  in  the  more  compact  bcdies  the  spirit  finds  no  pores 
ind  passa^-es  through  which  to  escape,  and  is  therefore  obliged 
:o  protrude  the  tangible  parts,  and  drive  them  before  it,  so  at  to 
nuke  them  issue  at  the  same  time ;  whence  proceed  rust,  and 
he  like. 

But  the  contraction  of  the  tangible  parts.  aAer  some  of  the 
ipirit  is,  discharged,  u]A>n  whicii  dryness  ensues,  is  made  ten- 
lible  by  the  increased  hardness  of  the  bodv,  hut  much  more  bv 
the  subsequent  cracking  or  splitting  of  the  Uxiy.  and  the  con- 
Lractiijgy  wrinkling,  and  overvk  rapping  of  the  }\arts.  Thus 
the  part*  of  wo(»d  crack  i»r  split  a:>inuler,  and  are  contracted  ; 
skins  wrinklo,  and  if  the  spirit  Ih»  siiddcijly  f.^rccil  out  by  t!u» 
iteat  (>(  lire.  i::>  v  ssiriiik  so  I'ast  as  to  curl  and  roll  themselvts 
.ip.  X:c. 

On  tiie  ftiitT  band,  whore  the  spirit  is  dttaii.oil,  and  yet 
iilatid  and  cxcitod  by  beat  or  something  analogous  tlieroto  v^.is 
jap]*eus  ill  tiit>  nioie  solid  i»r  tenaoiuus  buiiios^  tbon  tbo  body  is 
?itlier  suiuned.  us  in  (iii>  case  of  ignited  in>n,  or  lKn\s,  a<  ir. 
inched  metals,  or  liquities,  as  In  liissolvod  ntsin,  Max,  \i*. ; 
:borefore  these  cv-'ntrary  o]-era;ions  of  b.oat,  bardiMiing  some  bi»- 
.lie-»  and  liquiiVinj;  others,  are  easily  rocont  ileil ;  because  in 
be  first  case  ;:.e  sj'irit  is  driven  out,  but  agitateil  ami  tlelaine.: 
in  thf  s»cond  ;  tlie  latter  beiuij  the  jirojuT  action  i-.f  beat  ami 
jpirit,  and  tbe  former  the  action  of  the  tangible  |  arts,  sueoivd- 
n?  tijH»n  tlie  emission  of  tlie  >jiirit. 

Kul  where  the  siiiril  is  neither  (|ulte  detained  ni)r  nuite  tlis- 
^iiarired,  but  only  attempts  and  tries  to  force  its  priM>n,  ami 
•eu'iily  meets  with  such  tan^'ible  j^arts  iis  will  obey  and  yiebl 
i»  Its  nmtiuns,  so  tbat  wl'.erever  tbe  spirit  leads  they  lbllo>v  it, 
iieu   it   is  t'.jat  an  <  rir.inical  body  is  foimovV,  \s\\\\ \\>  vVvA\vvc\ 


.Drlii)ib«,|uid.lliUiaU  ll*  rial  Mt'iMU  tnwe,  M  i 

•Bl»«veB«t«Ui«..  ,'  ,7      ■    ■■■    "^    ^ 

~       18.  Initances  bf  the  Road  (^Initantiiie  JTo-!)-, 
aUo   Ttinerating    «r   Joum^jrinf^,    and   ArfvMated 

Jointed  tniitances  {Ifiiierantes  et  Artictilatae). 

19.  Imtoitces  of  Svmlement,    or  o^  .Sw/wi 
called  iJso  lmltmre»  of  Ifg^f^e  (/n<fan»ae  ItrfugO) 

20.  Lancinff  Instances  (^Insf/mtioe  Ptrseeantei)^ 
Itistancei  cf  /iemoeritue ;  called  ulso,  for  u  diSfei 
reason,  Tu-Uclma  Inatmwa  (Ijutantiax  VeBicant 
To  which  are  to  be  eabjoincd  those  called  the  Litntt, 
t/ie  Laacing  (Metae  Peraecatioms) ;  the  consideww 
of  which,  however,  is  deferred  to  the  head  of  tlie  S 
ports  of  Induction  (intended  to  form  the  next  partoF 

Such  arc  the  instances  which  assist  the  sensei 
that  remain  are  [irhicipally  of  Use  for  operation 
tice  ("ad  nartem  operstivani ").      They  aro  ( 
tiutnEKr,  and  are  called  hy  the  general  narni 
InMtancea.     Now  there  arc  two  defects  in 
either  deceives, 
nimia  ").     It  dc 

iKH^iei  being  ill  delerminod  and  measured.     Now 
forces  and  activitiea  arc  circumscribed  and  measured 
four  ways ;  namely,  by  place,  or  by 
quantity  ("per  unionem  qiianti "),  i 
of  virtue.     The  four  corresponding 
are   called   Mathemalical   Tnslanees.   or   InslaBCet 
Meaimre.    Practice  again  is  troublesome,  either 
count  of  the  intermixture  of  useless  things,  or  on  i 
of  (he  multiplication  of  instruments,  or  on  account  of 
bulk  of  the  material  and  of  the  substances  whicli  may 
required  for  any  work,     'file  instances,  thereforif, 
are  to  be  prized  here  are  such  aa  either  direct 
to  those  things  which  are  of  most  consoqnence  to 
kind,  or  lessen  the  numljer  of  inatniments,  or  the  qt 
lily  of  material.    Hence  tWee  c\sas*a  oV  wistaneoa, "  ' 
:ire  caJJed  by  Uie  genetaV  tiamo  it  PvopiHoTi*  >«  : 
/e/u  Instances. 
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21.  Instances  of  the  Rod  or  Radius  (^Viraae  sive 
Radii) ;  called  also  Instances  of  Endurance  (Perlati- 
nis*),  or  of  No  Farther  (Aoji  Ultra). 

22.  Instances  tf  the  Course  (Curriculi) ;  called  also 
Water  Instances  {Instantiae  adAquam),  from  the  wa- 
cr-clocks  of  the  ancients.  These  are  instances  of  the 
neasuring  of  things  by  time.  Under  this  head  Playfair 
observes  that  Bacon,  afler  remarking  that  every  change 
ind  every  motion^requires  time,  has  the  following  very 
mrious  anticipation  of  facts,  which  appeared  then  doubt- 
bl,  but  which  subsequent  discovery  has  ascertained : — 
'  The  consideration  of  these  things  produced  in  me  a 
loubt  altogether  astonishing,  namely,  whetlier  the  face 
)f  the  serene  and  starry  heavens  be  seen  at  the  instant 
t  really  exists,  or  not  till  some  time  later ;  and  whether 
here  be  not,  with  respect  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  a  true 
ime  and  an  apparent  time,  no  less  than  a  true  place  and 
n  apparent  place,  as  astronomers  say,  on  account  of 
laraltax.  For  it  seems  [Bacon's  word  is  videbatur — 
t  seemed]  incredible  that  the  species  or  rays  of  the 
t^lcstial  bodies  can  pass  through  the  immense  interval 
between  them  and  us  in  an  instant,  or  that  they  do  not 
yen  require  some  considerable  portion  of  time." — *'  The 
rieasurcmcnt  of  the  velocity  of  light,"  Playfair  subjoins, 
*  and  the  wonderful  consequences  arising  from  it,  are  the 
icst  couimentarics  on  this  passage,  and  the  highest  eulogy 
•n  its  auihor."  Bacon,  however,  immediately  proceeds 
bus : — 

But  tliis  suspicion,  as  to  any  great  interval  betwixt  the  real 
lid  a]i)).irent  time  afterwards  vanished,  upon  considering  that 
iifinito  hiss  and  diminution  of  quantity,  as  to  sight,  between 
lie  real  body  of  a  star  and  the  an|)arent  object,  which  ditlorence 
s  caused  by  tb.e  distance ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  considering: 
f)  what  a  distance  objects  tliat  are  liarely  white  may,  of  a  sud- 
U'li,  b««  seen  here  below,  amounting  to  sixty  miles  at  tlie  least ; 
or  tiitre  is  no  question  but  that  the  light  of  the  celestial  bodies 


*  Shaw  tran"«lates  PermcatiiKj  Instances]  yi.\,'^K\^\\\\- 
tanrvs  tj'  CotnpUtivn, 


W  iiat  oa\j  l!ie  virid  itnngUi  at  i 
ocmed*  the  %hl  of  dune,  u  we  Gni 
■Irengtli  aS  lodiiuKy.  Naj,  Ihsl  int 
gniM  nutlet  rnoTCi,  ia  lh«  iliunud  r 
dnfuUr  Mill  modan  at  tte  rafi  of  ] 
tnwe  probable.  But  vbat  baa  the  ; 
thi^  IliHtir  there  ibould  here  be  luijrc 
betweoi  reolilf  and  aigbt,  or  tint  exist 
bong  wen,  it  must  tbni  happen  Ibnt 
queutl;  intercepted  niul  conrmiided 
meui  time,  or  by  Lbe  \\]^  diitUL-banou 
thm  much  fbc  the  linple  n 

S3.  IntUatces  of  the  How  Mwh  (t 
called  also  Dosei  of  Natare  {Doses 
24.  Imtaiees ^' SlruggU\lnsla\ 
bIm  Itwtaitces  of  Predonamaux. 
rates  and  iltuEtiates  at  great  length  I 
nwtwos  and  active  virtuea  or  powen 
be  aiBiux  to  be,  1.  Motion  ot'Bca 
a.  Of  ConndloD  {nam);  3 
Muter  (Ayiw) ;  5.  Of  Continu.., 
Of  AcouUilioD  (orf  /ticnon),  or  Of 
7.  or  Greater  Congregation ;  8.  i. 
9,  The  Magnetic  Motioii; 
oe) ;  II.  Of  As^milalion,  or  r 
a^  Generation  ;  12,  Of  Eicit 
preswon ;  14.  Of  Confignration  or 
Of  Penetration  (Per-trandtiuiiia'), 
to  tlic  Passages  \seamdum  meatus^ 
Politieal  Motion  (by  which  tl 
tiarts  in  any  body  bridle,  conquer, 
late  the  rest,  und  compel  them  to 
stand  still,  to  move,  to  take  their  pii 
their  own  inelinadona,  but  u'' 
may  be  tno$t  condudre  to  I 
port) ;  17.  The  Spootaneaus  Motiii 
its  nine  dlffereut  species,  all  llkewi 
OfTrepHtolion;  19.  OfBepose(d 
lo  Motion  (eihorrenliae  motui 
I  Prompting  rrwfanees  t.Iiistc 
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26.  Mtmy-mded  Ingtamou  (^Inaiaaiiae  Pdy^estae^ 
literally  Instamxs  of  man^  uies.)  The  waji  m  whidi 
man  acts  npoo  natunl  bodies  (bendes  theb  mere  appli- 
cation to  and  removal  from  one  another),  are  stated  to  be 
seven :  1.  By  the  exclusion  of  whatever  impedes  or  <&• 
turbs ;  2.  By  compressions,  extensions,  agitations,  and 
such  like  ;  3.  By  neat  and  cold  ;  4.  By  detention  in  a 
suitable  place ;  5.  By  checking  and  regulating  motion ;  6. 
By  means  of  special  agreements,  or  sympathies,  in 
things  {consensus) ;  7.  By  a  temperate  and  due  alternation, 
and  a  scries  and  succession  of  all  these  ways.  These 
seven  methods  are  all  illustrated  at  great  length. 

27.  Magical  Instances;  being  those  in  which  the 
matter  or  efficient  cause  is  slight  or  small  in  comparison 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  or  cfTcct  produced. 

And  80  much  for  the  subject  of  prerogative  instances.  It 
must  be  observed,  that  iu  this  our  new  machine  for  the  under- 
standing, we  deliver  a  logic,  not  a  philosophy :  but  as  oiu-  logic 
directs  the  understanding,  and  instructs  it,  not  like  the  com- 
mon logic,  to  catch  and  lay  hold  of  abstracted  notions,  as  it 
were  by  the  slender  twigs,  or  tendrils,  of  tlie  mind ;  but  really 
enters  and  cuts  through  nature,  and  discovers  the  virtues  and 
actions  of  bodies,  tof^ether  with  their  laws,  as  determined  in 
matter;  so  that  this  knowledge  flows  not  only  from  the  nature 
of  the  mind,  but  also  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  uni- 
verse; hence  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  order  to  give  examples  and 
illustrations  of  our  art,  we  every  where  employ  physical  con- 
siderations and  experiments 

And  now  we  should  proceed  to  tlic  licli»8  and  rectifications 
of  induction,  then  to  concretes,  latent  processes,  concealed 
structures,  &c.,  as  mentioned  in  order  under  the  Twenty-first 
Aphorism ;  that  at  length,  like  faithful  guardians,  we  might 
]X)sse8s  mankind  of  their  fortunes,  and  release  and  free  tiie  un- 
derstanding from  its  minority,  uiK>n  which  an  amendment  of 
the  state  and  condition  of  manknid,  and  an  enlar^^ement  of 
their  power  over  nature,  must  necessarily  ensue.  For  by  tlie 
fall  man  at  once  forfeited  his  innocency  and  his  dominion  over 
the  creatures,  though  both  of  them  are,  in  some  measure,  reco- 
verable,, even  in  this  life :  the  former  by  religion  and  faith, 
and  the  latter  by  arts  and  sciences.    For  the  wotld  vi^\xq\. 


mailo  nliHituMlf  rebvllioui  liy  the  eane,  but,  in  virtue  of  tl. 
dniuiiciiitioii,  "  III  lbs  »r«t  or  thj  liiow  ihult  thou  eat  tll^ 
brpod^"  If  «1  lai^lli,  not  bj  disputei  or  iiidoloLt  magical  ce0 
mouu*.  but  bj  TBriouJ  ceal  laboun,  lubdued  and  brought  jj 
(Dine  degree  la  afford  the  neceuariei  at  life. 


,_Jg.'    *t    -     /,.     :j.;t 
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Pages  1 19, 139, 153,  read  <*  Bbckbonme." 

Vmffi  161,  note ;  inaeit  semicoloii  after  '*iiuniiteiieBt  of  detail,"  line  9 
frmn  bottom;  and  after  **  in  half  a  page,"  line  8  firom  bottom. 
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ftom  bottom. 

Page  168,  line  IS  from  bottom,  for  1688,  read  1685. 

Page  814,  note ;  insert^—  after  <*  before  that  year,"  line  6  ftom  bottom. 
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PART     I L 


CON'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS, 


IV. — The  Remainder  of  the  Ikstauhatio 

i,  AMD  THE  OTHER  PhIIX>80PHICAL  WrITIHGI. 

Six  Parts  of  which  the  Instauratio  Magna  was 
t,*  not  one  was  left  by  Bacon  in  a  completed 
The  treatise  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum  is  merely 
ute  for  the  First ;  the  Novum  Organum,  whien 
3rm  the  Second,  is  unfinished  ;f  and  of  the  re- 
Parts  we  have  only  some  portions  and  fragments, 
now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  several 
which  the  Third  Part  of  the  Instauratio  is  com- 
5  they  are  commonly  arranged, 
head  is  placed  a  short  Latin  Dedication  to  Prince 
,  then  heir  to  the  crown,  afterwards  Charles  I., 
as  originally  prefixed  to  the  *  Historia  Naturalis 
;rimentalis  ad  Condendam  Philosophiam/  pub- 
n  8vo.,  in  1622,  by  Bacon  himself,  designated 
the  Third  Part  of  the  Instauratio  Magna,  but 
ng  only  the  Historia  Ventorvm  (or  History  of 
i(ls),  the  first  of  six  similar  histories  or  inquisi- 
ich  it  was  designed  to  include.  J  Of  this  volume, 
i  now  scarce,  a  very  neat  re-impression,  in  12mo., 
\  certain  other  tracts  were  also  included,  was  pro- 
t  Leyden  in  1638  ;  and  there  b  an  English  trans- 
f  the  entire  contents  of  this  latter  volume  **  by 
Kent."  originally  printed,  in  12mo.,  at  London, 
,  and  reprinted  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Re- 
o,  1670.     The  principal  portion  of  the  volume 

ee  Vol.  ii.  p.  25.  f  See  Vol.  ii.  p.  214, 

{  See  Vol,  ii.  p.  6. 
ui,  "Si 


***>  *il^' Jy  t**^"-*^.  wow  ot  *«  °*^ 
■ViathcK"*)    ,    one  o^  "  ._  be  W*^  . 
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nental  Historj,  embncing  materials  for  the  Woric  of  the 
Interpreter  (^Opm$  Inierpreiis),  which  is  to  follow  it. 
[ts  proper  place,  it  might  be  thought,  would  rather  be 
nrhen  he  should  hare  come  in  the  order  of  his  inquiiy  to 
;he  Preparatives. 

But  it  seems  to  as  a  wiser  put  (be  proceeds,  in  the  Tcr- 
tion  of  W.  W.\  rather  to  anticipitate  it  than  to  tarry  for 
ts  proper  place,  because  that  such  an  history,  as  we 
lesign  in  our  miiid,  and  shall  presently  describe,  is  a  thing 
)f  exceeding  great  weight ;  nor  can  it  be  compassed  without 
rast  labour  and  charges,  as  that  which  stands  in  need  of  many 
men's  endearours;  and,  as  we  hare  elsewhere  said,  is  a 
irork  truly  regal.  Wherefore  we  think  it  not  amiss  to  try,  if 
bappily  these  things  may  be  regarded  by  others ;  so  that  while 
ire  are  perfecting  in  order  those  things  which  we  design,  this 
part,  wnich  |is  so  rarious  and  burdensome,  may  in  our  life- 
time, if  so  it  please  the  Divine  Majesty,  be  provided  aiid  pre- 
fMired,  others  adjoining  their  labours  to  ours  in  this  occasion ; 
ispecially  seeing  that  our  strength,  if  we  should  stand  under 
:t  alone,  may  seem  hardly  sufficient  for  so  great  a  province : 
br,  as  for  the  business  itself  of  the  intellect,  possibly  we  shall 
>e  able  to  conquer  that  with  our  own  strength ;  but  the  ma- 
erials  of  the  understanding  are  of  so  large  an  extent,  that 
hose  must  be  gained  and  brought  in  from  every  place,  as  it 
rere  by  factors  and  merchants.  Besides  we  esteem  it  as  a 
biug  scarce  worthy  our  enterprise,  that  we  ourselves  should 
pend  time  in  such  a  business  as  is  obtainable  by  almost  all 
oeti's  industries.  But  that  which  is  the  main  of  the  business 
re  will  now  ourselves  perform,  which  is  to  propound  diligently 
Lnd  exactly  the  manner  and  description  of  such  a  sort  of 
liatory  as  may  satisfy  our  intention,  lest  men,  not  being  ad- 
nonisbed,  should  loiter  out  their  times,  and  ordo"  themselves 
kfter  the  example  of  the  Natural  HUtoriet  now  in  use,  and  so 
liould  stray  far  from  our  intention. 

First,  then,  he  proposes  to  give  some  general  precepts 
:br  the  compiling  of  a  History  of  this  kind,  and  then  to 
ay  a  particular  hgure,  or  exemplification,  of  it  before  the 
»yes  of  men.  Such  a  History  he  is  wont  to  call  First 
History,  or  Mother  History. 

The  remainder  of  the  treatise  is  digested  into  te^ 
Aphorisms.    They  comprise,  however,  01A7  \)s\e  ^wkc^ 


^^^^^^^ 

1            preoepb,  and  contsin  scsreely 
f             that  IB  not  to  be  found  ia  the 

But  the  Aphorims  are  follow 
along  with  the  Novum  Orgam 
Catalogue  of  Faniculur  Historii 
Chanters'  (Catah^vs  HUlarii 
cuadum   CapUa),  which  may 
the  particular  figure  of  Firat 

is  divided  from  the  AjihorismB 
pagiDg  run«  on,  the  blank  leaf 

by  W.  W.  in  his  transialion.     ', 

given  by  Shaw  in  his   Introdu 
tmrum.      The   Histories   enumi 
namely,  21  to  which  no  headin 
all  relate  to  the  plemrnls,  const 
and  procewcB  of  General  Natu 
of  the   Greater   Masses;    15  I 
Histories    of    Man   (iTicludine 
&0.)  ;  and  2  of  Mitlhematical 
Figures). 

The  next  tract  ia  a  frHpnent 
had  been  entitled  <  Abeeednriui 
bet  of  Nature).     It  wan  first  i 
the  fti«m-<ina  (1879),  alon^  « 

Abecedarium  was  commonly  sai 
nigh   so,  the  latter  itart  of  it  i 
work,"  he  adds,   "  ia  said  to  b« 
but  it  is  not  BO  in  the  strictest  i 
sign  is  the  partition  of  thinfra  ii 
a  design  which  his  Loniahiphrfl 
in  his  Orgaaon  and   book  De 
*"■!   though  in  it  were  handled 

'at 
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,£ .  lordship  giveth  express  caution  in  his  book  of  Advam 
^^^  went  tnat,  where  he  speaks  of  conditions  of  entitle 
which  are  called  transcendental  (such  as  Much,IMtle,T 
-^  Same,  Diverse,  Possible,  Impossible),  he  be  not  intc 
i^^~  preted  in  a  logical,  but  physical  sense.  His  lordsfa 
[^C  was  much  averse  to  high  and  useless  speculations,  and  '. 
^  was  wont  to  express  that  averseness  in  the  followii 
i~^  comparison : — ^Tne  lark,  said  he,  is  an  high  flyc 
~  {;,  and  in  its  flight  does  nothing  but  sing ;  but  the  ha\ 
^.  flies  high,  and  thence  descends  and  catches  its  prey 
v.^  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  make  much,  or  almc 
^I  anything^  of  this  fragment.  It  begins  by  an  cnumerati< 
^^  of  six  Inquisitions  respecting  the  Greater  Masses 
^^  Nature,  which  are  designated  by  the  six  last  letters 
the  Greek  Alphabet.  What  follows  about  the  Cone 
tions  of  Entities,  the  Form  of  the  Alphabet,  &c.,  sect 
to  be  little  more  than  an  undigested  miscellany  of  hint 
Next,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Third  Part  of  tl 
Instauratio,  is  inserted,  as  a  Preface  to  the  Natural  Hi 
tory,  a  discourse  first  published  in  Gruter's  collectii 
(1653)  as  the  Preface  to  a  number  of  pieces  entitle 
by  him  *  Phaenomena  Universi,  sive  Historia  Natura 
ad  Condendam  Philosophiam,'  and  forming  a  portion 
what  he  calls  the  Impetus  Pkilosophici.  A  few  se 
tences  of  it  are  translated  by  Shaw  in  the  Introducti^ 
to  the  Sylva,  Bacon  here  points  out  the  necessity  ol 
correct  and  comprehensive  natural  history — that  is,  \ 
arranged  collection  of  facts,  ascertained  whether  by  o 
servation  or  experiment,  api)ertainii)g  to  every  depai 
iiient  of  nature — as  the  only  possible  foundation  < 
which  to  erect  a  true  philosophy  ;  and  inveighs  again 
the  various  defects  of  such  collections  of  this  kind  as  h] 
liitherto  been  formed.  This  is  done  with  great  copiou 
iiess  of  illustration  and  felicity  of  expression  ;  but  tl 
considerations  dwelt  upon  and  the  general  strain  of  tl 
reasoning  are  for  the  most  part  tiie  same  as  in  the  1 
Augmentis  and  the  Novum  Organum,  With  regard 
liis  own  collections  of  natural  facts,  the  most  usual  cours 
he  observes,  would  be  to  begin  with  the  phenomena  of  tl 
air ;  but  he,  remitting  nothing  of  the  B&Nm\.>]  ^^  > 


> 
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BjBtein,  will  firct  take  in  hand  Ihose  things  wl 
sutute  or  relaie  to  tbat  more  general  nature 
either  globe  is  partiripant.  He  will  beeio,  1 
witb  the  history  uf  bodies  according  to  that  i 
which  seems  the  most  simple :  namely,  the 
paucity  of  matter  contaioed  anil  eitended  i 
mam  space  or  boundary.  For,  whilst  a. 
uffinnationa  respecting  nature  there  is  none 
than  the  twin  propoaition,  that  nothing  can  cc 
nothing:,  nor  anything  be  reduced  to  nothing, 
the  actual  quantity  of  nature,  or  universal  suin  o 
is  unalterably  permanent  and  conalaat,  and  i 
means  be  either  increeaed  or  diminished  ;  this  : 
leas  certain,  although  it  has  not  been  so  distinct 
or  asserted  (whatsoever  men  may  be  wont  to  &I 
the  equuble  power  of  matter  i[i  regard  to  fori 
of  the  actual  quantity  of  matter,  more  or  less  is  ( 
within  the  same  dinieasiona  of  space  accordin 
diversity  of  the  bodies  by  which  the  «ud  e 
occupied,  BoiDO  bodies  being  evidently  more 
others  more  extended  or  diilbsed.*  Thus  a 
hollow  docs  not  contun  equal  portions  of  mattei 
IB  filled  with  water  und  when  it  is  filled  with 
more  in  the  one  case,  and  less  in  the  other. 
lore,  if  any  one  should  assert  that  from  a  certaii 
water  on  equal  mass  of  air  could  be  produced, 
be  the  same  as  if  he  should  say  tliat  something 
produced  out  of  nothing.  From  ull  this,  and  m: 
that  IbllowB,  it  would  appear  that,  when  ha  » 
present  Preface,  Bacon's  intention  was  to  i 
Natural  History  with  thetreatise  entitled^ 
et  Han  (the  History  of  Depsity  and  Rarity' 
however,  has  escaped  the  attention  of  all  his  ed! 

Next,  in  the  common  arrangement  of  the  Tt 
of  the  Instauralm  Magna,  wo  have  the  LI 
Histories  und  Inquisitions  designed  by  Bacon  foi 
sic  months  during  which  he  was  to  emplojr  h 

•  All  the  edilon  uf  Baoon  >  works,   roUawing  Gi 
prUited  this  paniigB  in  such  a  oiiuiner  u  (D  m  ' 
Vgible,  (Jividiiig  what  is  evi4?to\i  ouii  nmtmw 
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compiling  his  body  of  Natural  History,  as  it  is  printer 
Id  tne  volume  containing  the  Historia  Yentorum  (1622 
immediately  ailer  the  Dedication.  The  six  Historit 
are  :  1.  The  History  of  the  Winds  ;  2.  The  History  c 
Density  and  Rarity,  and  of  the  Coming  together  an< 
Expansion  of  Matter  in  Spaces;  3.  Ihe  History  c 
Gravity  and  Levity ;  4.  The  History  of  the  Sympathy 
and  Antipathy  of  Things ;  5.  The  History  of  Sulphui 
Mercury,  and  Salt ;  6.  The  History  of  Lite  and  Death 
But  this  order,  although  it  has  been  followed  by  th 
editors  of  the  InstcaircUio,  is  evidently  founded  u)>on  n 
scientific  principle,  nor  has  it  been  anywhere  announcci 
by  Bacon  as  the  order  which  he  meant  to  adopt  in  th 
final  arrangement  of  the  work  ;  it  is  merely  the  order  i: 
which  he  proposed  to  execute  certain  portions  of  ii 
Nor  are  these  six  Histories  by  any  means  all  of  whic 
the  work  was  to  consist 

The  list  of  the  Six  Histories  is  followed,  as  in  Bacon' 
own  publication  of  1 G22,  by  another  discourse  u])on  th 
general  subject  of  Natural  History.  A  small  portion  c 
this  disquisition  also  is  inserted  by  Shaw  in  the  iiiedle 
which  he  gives  us  as  the  Introduction  to  the  Si/lv 
Sylvarum.  It  is  given  in  full  in  R.  G.'s  translation  c 
the  *  History  of  the  Winds,  &c.*  (1653  and  1G70; 
Bacon  here  observes  that  in  early  times  the  worl 
swarmed  with  theories  or  rather  fables  professing  to  b 
systems  of  the  universe,  and  that  even  in  later  dayi 
although  the  speculations  of  men  had  been  somewlu 
more  restrained  by  the  discipline  of  schools  and  college: 
such  fanciful  system-making  had  by  no  means  altogetht 
ceased ;  witness  Patricias,  Tclesius,  Brunus,  Severini 
the  Dane,  Gilbert  the  Englishman,  Campanella,  all  < 
whom  had  advanced  upon  the  stage,  and  produced  the 
new  fables,  although  they  had  neither  been  greeted  wit 
much  applause  nor  distinguished  by  any  great  clegauc 
of  construction. 

But  of  late  (he  proceeds,  as  the  substance  of  the  passage 
given  by  Shaw),  by  the  doctrine  of  certain  learned  men,  joint 
]>erha[M  with  some  dislike  of  the  former  licentiuusuess  an 
dilference  in  opiniuus,  the  sciences  are  confined  lo  ^  K«e.>M  y^ 


uauthenjaad  in  1hi>  conDnemait  impne  upon  Ihe old 
ir^udice  liw  young,  inaumucb  that  evnythiog  in  tnnr 
I  Bi  il  were  \ij  uj  nlict )  and  Biilljaitty  goes  foi  tiulli,  net 
fur  uilhuritf.  Tliii  kiud  of  discipline,  however  luehil 
ij  be  for  the  preaeiit   yel  cecmiiily        '    '  ■   -      -  • 

:i   Iwtler  thinKS.     ludera  we    " 
in  of  < 


ir  BbI  pareiil*;  Ihey  would  b 


a  fiJly.  I 


ugoda:  Li 
ever  guin 
'e  all  ihini 


III  nature.  And  i<  ia  a  quoliuti  whetlier  we  diMurl 
;i  or  our  own  miiidi  the  niaal,  but  we  certainly  Uamp  (bi 
of  aur  own  image  upon  tlie  crealurei  and  wurkd  of  God, 
Bil  of  carefully  iuspecling  aiid  ackuowiedgiiig  the  wall  d 

jmpirt  over  the  creation :  and  ihui,  though  after  the  fliH 
man  had  itill  aome  dominiun  leO  him  over  the  rehellioni 
ruiH,  ao  BI  fay  true  and  lulid  arti  In  suhdue  anil  bend  ibm 
■  piirpoae,  yel,  by  our  pide  and  desire  of  being  like  God, 
following  the  dictate!  uf  our  own  reaion.  we  have  id  giesl 
iure  loat  il;  therefore  if  we  haveauy  kumilify  lowaidatlie 
ilur,  if  we  liBve  any  reverence  and  esteem  of  his  works,  if 
lave  any  charity  luwardi  meti,  or  any  desire  of  relieving 
miseries  and  neceRiiin.  if  we  liave  any  love  for  natural 
IS,  any  avereiuu  to  darhuess,  and  auy  desire  uf  puiitying 
utideratiuiding.  inatihiud  are  to  be  most  affectionately 
?aled  and  beseeched  to  lay  aside,  at  least  for  a  while,  tbdr 
Dsterons,  faiitaatic,  and  hypothetical  philosophies,  which 
!  led  expnience  captive,  and  childiillly  triumphed  ovs 
lEorks  of  GoU,  and  now  at  letigth  c(>ndeicend,  wilh  dm 
niseion  and  veneration,  to  aj^rtiach  and  peruse  llie  volume 
ie  creation,  dwell  lume  time  upon  it,  and,  bringing  to  the 
[  a  mind  well  purged  of  omuions,  idols,  and  false  notiowi 
■ene  familiarly  (herein.  This  volume  is  the  language 
:h  has  gone  out  to  all  (he  ends  of  the  earth,  uoaOecied  ^ 
:»infiision  of  Bahel;  this  ii  the  language  that  men  should 
iiughly  Icam,  and  not  disdain  to  have  its  alphabet  pn- 
ally  in  their  bauds;  and  in  the  iulerpietatiou  of  this  bui- 
{C  they  should  spars  no  paini.  but  strenuously  proesed, 
i^vere,  and  dwell  upon  It  to  the  last. 

0  promote  this  capital  end  we  are  willing  to  leave,  fur.fte 
•lit,  many  principal  parts  o(  oui  Nowim  OrBantnn,  or  new 
.  unfinished,  as  chouaiug  W  vA  ou  («A  ai^  ^i™»-a«  ^ 
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8  of  our  Inttauration  rather  than  to  perfect  a  few  of  them  ; 
is  ardent  aiid  constant  desire,  that  what  was  never  at- 
l  before  may  not  now  be  attempte<l  in  vain.  We  have  also 
red  that  though  doubtless  there  are  spread  over  Europe 
ambers  of  t'xtensive,  free,  sublime,  penetrating,  solid, 
lied  geniuses,  some  whereof  may  perceive  and  perhaps 
>  the  scope  and  use  of  our  new  logic,  and  yet  not  know 
])roceed  and  apply  themselves  to  real  philosophy.  If 
iness  depended  upon  the  reading  of  philosophical  books, 
,  or  force  of  thought,  they  might  be  abundantly  qiia- 
)r  it,  but,  as  we  refer  them  to  the  history  of  nature  and 
)eriments  of  arts,  they  may  stick  here  as  at  a  thing  un- 
f,  or  requiring  too  much  time  and  expense,  whilst  wa 
desire  any  one  should  quit  his  former  knowledge  before 
him  in  possession  of  better.  But  after  a  faithful  and 
I  history  of  nature  and  arts  shall  be  collected,  digested, 
fore,  and  opened  to  mankind  ;  there  are  hopes  that  such 
eniiises  as  those  above  mentioned,  who  both  in  ancient 
er  times  have  been  so  ready  and  expert,  as  by  wonderful 
and  workmanship  to  build  systems  of  philosophy  (Vom 
rest  materials,  will  not  fail  to  raise  more  solid  structures 
lOfttesserl  of  good  and  sound  materials  for  the  purpose ; 
8  though  they  should  choose  to  proceed  in  the  old  way 
fhan  in  that  laid  down  by  our  new  logic,  which  appears 
ther  the  only  one  or  tlie  best  for  the  purpose ;  so  that 
the  whole,  though  our  new  logic  were  perfected,  yet 
it  not  greatly  promote  the  re-establishment  of  the 
8  without  the  natural  history  we  speak  of,  whilst  this 
.  history  may  greatly  ])romote  the  same  end  without  the 
ice  of  our  new  logic ;  and  therefore  we  judge  il  most 
)le,  fint,  and  alx)ve  all  things,  to  enrleavour  at  procur- 
^  history. 

s  is  followed  bv  what  is  entitled  Norma  HistoruB 

'ntis  (Tlie  Rufe  or  Method  of  the  Present  His- 
by  which,  however,  it  is  {)lain  that  we  are  to 

jtand,  not  the  History  of  the  Winds,  but  the  pro- 
Natural  and  £z{)erimental   History  in  its  whole 

.     Bucon  here  says,  to  adopt  the  translation  of 

• 

lie  titles  comprehended  in  the  catalogue,  which  belong 

Concretes,  we  have  added  the  titles  of  the  abstract 

I ;  of  which,  as  of  a  reserved  history,  we  mad^  Ta«v\\S»v\ 


{ 


r.  Tliftr  niv  the  vuinua  6gnrationi  of 
nf  the  tint  ulouu.  aimple  motitni^  rami 
moiiona,  meoiuru  or  unoliutii,  bdiI  wme  nlher  tilings;  of  d 
we  hare  madf  n  new  iilpliBbH  and  placwd  it  at  the  rail  of ' 
valaine.  We  hire  tttken  litlta  (being  no  way  olile  to  ( 
ihnnallVnot  accorijingln  order,  but  by  ehoiee;  tb«e.li«ini 
the  inquititioti  of  which,  either  fur  at  wu  matt  of  weight 
(lit  Bbuiidante  of  eiperimenta  most  conrenieol,  or  for 
"hwDfily  of  the  thing  most  difficult  and  noble,  or  by  reiML 
llie   discrepiuicy   nf    titles  among  themaeWes   most   open 

eistn)>1eii.     In  each  lille.Bfler  B  kindof  an  entrance ** 

we  piesenily  propound  certain  pnrticiiUt  topici  oi 
inquirition,  as  well  to  gii-e  light  to  the  ]iresent  inqii 

of  Ihitiga ;  yet  we  do  not  in  the  history  preciiely  nbeerre 
order  of  questions,  lest  that  which  is  for  an  aid  and 
should  prove  B  hiiideronce. 

He  theti  dracribes  the  manner  in  which  he  ,  ^ 
to  expound  the  several  subjectB,  and  concludes: — ' 
appciirs  I'rom  what  ha)i  been  stated  that  the  prei 
Eistory  will  not  only  serve  in  place  of  the  Third  B 
of  the  Instauration,  but  vrill  be  a  preparation  W 
nipans  to  be  deBpised  lor  the  Fourth,  by  means  of 
Titles  from  the  Alj)babet  and  the  Topics :  and  tor 
Siith,  by  means  of  the  greater  observations,  contme 
and  ranons."  liut  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
scheme  thus  laid  down  was  never  more  than  very  parti 
oieeuted  ;  in  particular,  of  the  Nomrm  Abeeedaritm, 
New  Alphabet,  which  is  gpoketi  of  as  placed  at  the  i 
of  the  volume,  we  have  otily  the  fragment  printed 
TenisoQ ;  the  volume  at  tbe  end  of  which  it  was  Bac( 
intention  that  it  should  aland  was  the  volume  of 
general  Natural  and  Ei  peri  mental  History,  1 
modem  editors  nf  the  Inataueatio  appear  to  have  qi 
overlooked  all  this. 

The  '  History  of  the  Winde,"  to  which  wc  now  coi 
occupies  about  240  widely  printed  octavo  pagies  in 
original  editlonof  1623.  It  has  been  translated  both 
jB.  G.  and  by  Shaw,  who,  hQwe'et,as  already  not! 

Am  chosen   to  place  il  and  Ihe  ol-W  "HNatotvca  \i 

Fourth  Part  of  the  Jnslatirotion. 
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Like  the  other  Histories,  it  commences  with  what 
Bacon  calls  an  Adittis,  literaJIy  an  Entry  or  Avenue,  by 
way  of  preface  or  introduction.  The  AdUus  is  thus 
*endercd  by  Shaw  : — 

The  winds  may  be  called  the  wings  of  mankind;  by  means 
thereof  men  fly  through  the  sea,  and  maintain  traffic  and  cor- 
■espoudence  with  ail  the  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  also  the 
iweepers  of  man's  habitation,  the  earth ;  and  at  the  same  time 
>rush  and  cleanse  the  air  about  it.  On  the  other  hand  tbey 
(ometimes  tear  up  and  enrage  the  sea,  that  would  otherwise 
emain  quiet  or  undestructive,  and  have  likewise  other  mis- 
chievous eflects.  Again,  they  produce  strong  and  violent 
notions  without  human  assistance;  and  thus,  as  servants  to 
nankind,  drive  our  ships  and  turn  our  mills.  They  might 
tlso  be  applied  to  abundance  of  other  useful  purposes,  if  men 
^ould  exert  their  diligence.  The  nature  of  the  winds  is 
isually  reckoned  an  occult  and  secret  thing;  and  no  wonder, 
whilst  the  nature  and  power  of  the  air,  which  the  winds  ad- 
ninister  to  and  wait  upon  (as,  in  the  language  of  the  poets, 
£olus  does  on  Juno),  remain  absolutely  unknown.  They  are 
jot  primary  creatures,  or  of  the  first  six  days^  work,  as  to  their 
■Lctiou,  no  more  than  the  other  meteors,  but  were  produced 
later  in  the  order  of  creation. 

Then  are  set  down  what  are  called  Particular  TopicSy 
that  is,  articles  of  inquisition,  or  questions,  relating  to 
the  Winds.  Thirty-three  questions  are  enumerated  in 
all ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  treatise  consists  of  facts 
having  reference  to  these  questions,  arranged  under 
heads,  and  interspersed,  though  sparingly,  with  occa- 
sional observations.  It  will  suffice  for  our  purpose  to 
subjoin  a  few  of  the  more  notable  of  these  facts,  in  doing 
which  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  R.  G.*s  not  very  po- 
lished, but  generally  intelligible  enough  translation  : — 

There  are  some  whole  countries  where  it  never  rains,  or  at 
least,  very  seldom ;  but  there  is  no  country  where  the  wind 
Joth  not  blow,  and  that  frequently. 

In  our  seas  in  Kurojje,  when  it  is  fair  dry  weather,  and  no 
particular  winds  stirring,  there  blows  a  soft  kind  of  gale  from 
the  east,  which  foUoweth  the  sun. 

Those  who  will  not  have  Columbus  to  have  conceived  such 
a  stiong  opinion  concerning  the  West  Indies  by  the  relatlou.  q>^ 


u  SiHuuh  pilol,  and  miicb  leu  believe  that  he 

iluit  lie  might  cniijeciiire  tlierp  vaa  iiiine  coiiti 

lijr  ilie  Dettoin  aiiilttnyeil  wiudgwhkh  Uew  fhii 

the  iborei  o(  Luiitunioh    ur  Putlugal  — a  ddublAil  Bod 

very  iimbable  ibiiig.  Keiiig  (hat  llie  «ojagBof  wiiidi  will  bai 

nuch  10  large  a  diiluice.     In  the  mean  time  there  ia  g 

liuiiour  due  tu  lliii  inquiiitkiti,  if  the  Badiug  of  tliii  iiew  wi 

be  due  to  oiie  uf  IboM  anianii  or  ubBeivatioua,  whereor  it  a 

Whensoever  are  higli  and  snowy  mouulaiiu.  riom  tbe 
blow  ilayHl  win Ji  until  1  hat  I  ixne  al  the  mow  be  melted  as 

1  believe  aUu  that  ftom  K^eat  jjooia  wliii:h  are  TiiU  uf  walei 
the  winter,  tlitre  blow  stayed  windt  in  tbote  ■eawxH,  wbn 
they  begin  to  dry  up  with  the  beat  of  the  mil ;  but  ot  til 
liave  nu  certainty. 

Wlierouevet  vapuun    are  engendered  in  abundance,  i 


II  liath  been  obui 
night-lime,  but  do 
Sureli 


-e  that  alayed  w 
u  winds  blow  a 


Lid>  will  bbiw  t 


'e  younetf  thjit  Iboee  ce 
Dt  blow  ii 


?lr  tuob  wiiidi  are  lired,  as  it  were,  with  a  lung  jonii 
they  canacarcely  bieali  through  t)ie  tbickueaioFtbenii 
'    '  '    '  ■  by  the  riling  of  tbf  '" 


forward  by  little  and  little 
The  word  of  attending 
to  give  it,  that  the  oUer 
nor  confounded.  The  tnei 
pleaie  (in  wliat  c 
live  porii;  aud  if 


ii-.  divide  tbe  yrai,  if  ] 
'  Boever  you  be),  into  lliree,  font, 
le  certain  wind  blow  llieie,  two,  thi 
"t  louf  oi  touse  parts i  and  a  contrary  wind  but  one;  w»  c 
tliat  wind  which  blow!  nioit  frequently  the 
tending  wind  of  tlial  country,aiid  likewise  of  thi 

IiguacliBn.  Humane  diligence  bath  almost  ceased  and  * 
■till  in  the  abservatinn  uf  alleiiding  winds  in  particular  pli 
which,  notwithstanding,  sltuiiM  not  have  been,  ihat  obser 
lieing  iirofitable  fur  many  tliinga.     I  remember  I  asked 
tain  merchant  [a  wise  and  discreet  man)  who  had  mad*, 
plantaHou  in  Greenland,  and  bail  tiinUted.  t.bsTe,  why  ibU 
caamry  vru  (o  extremB  cold,  «xa\^  \\  Bnoi  'mi  a 
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afe  climate.  He  said  it  was  not  so  gnat  as  it  was  re- 
but that  tlie  cause  was  two-fold.  One  was,  that  the 
and  heaps  of  ice  which  came  out  of  the  Scytiiian  sea, 
Ltried  thither.  The  other  (which  he  also  Uiought  to  be 
ter  reason),  was  because  the  west  wind  there  blows  many 
f  the  year  more  than  the  east  wind,  as  also,  said  he,  it 
ith  us :  but  there  it  blows  from  the  continent,  and  cold« 
h  us  Arom  the  sea,  and  warmish ;  and,  said  he,  if  the 
nd  should  blow  here  in  England  so  ol^eu  and  constantly 
rest  wind  does  there,  we  should  have  fair  colder  weather, 
[ual  tu  that  as  is  there. 

south  wind  blowing,  the  sea  becomes  blue,  and  more 
than  when  the  north  wind  blows,  which  causes  it  to  look 
and  blacker. 

ire  a  northern  wind  when  you  sow  seed,  neither  would 
any  one  to  inoculate  or  graft  in  a  southern  wind. 
es  fall  from  trees  soonest  on  the  south  side ;  but  vine 
or  stalks  bud  forth  and  grow  most  that  way. 
is  are  hurtful  to  wheat  and  all  maiiiier  of  grain  at  tluree 
namely,  at  the  opening  and  at  the  falling  of  tlie  flower, 
en  the  grain  itself  is  ripe ;  for  then  they  blow  the  com 
the  ear,  and  at  the  other  two  times  either  they  blast  the 
)r  blow  it  otL 

le  the  south  wind  blows,  men's  breath  grows  ranker,  all 
»'  a{))>etite8  decay,  pestilent  diseases  reign,  men  wa3c 
ow  and  dull.  But  when  the  wind  is  northwardly,  men 
re  lively,  healthful,  and  greedy  after  food.  Yet  the 
.1  wind  is  hurtful  for  them  that  are  troubled  with  the 
;  cuugh,  gout,  or  any  other  sharp  dt-fluxions. 
I  eastern  wind  all  things  visible  api>ear  bigger  ;  but  in 
rii  wind  all  audible  things  are  heard  further,  as  sounds 
and  the  like. 

*a8t -north-east  wind  draws  clouds  to  it.  It  is  a  proverb 
t  the  Gieeks  to  compare  it  to  usurers,  who  by  laying 
ney  do  swallow  it  up.  It  is  a  vehement  and  large 
/'hich  cannot  remove  clouds  so  fast  as  tliey  will  turn 
id  ])ress  upon  it,  which  is  likewise  seen  iu  great  fires, 
^row  Rtnuiger  against  the  wind. 

ii  winds  are  far  niorv  drying  than  summer  winds,  inso- 
hat  such  as  make   musical  instruments  will  stay  for 
winds  to  dry  tlie  stuff  tliey  make  their  instruments  of, 
f  it  more  porous  and  better  sounding, 
ir'ales,  iu  the  county  of  Denbigh,  a  mountainous  and 


•8  BiCOuV  WOKKI. 

tliete  ujxni  oiiy  occiuluii  are  Uown  op  aud  carried  a  gTMt< 

u  Wal«,  in  >  rocky  r 

lay  your  ear,  jou  ah 
liuda  under  ground. 
Aeoata  hath  olierved  Ihat  the  biwiii  of  PUla  aod  F< 
Pera,  tire  not  far  diilaiit  otie  froni  the  oiha,  aiid  both 
apou  a  high  and  hilly  ground,  to  that  they  differ  oot  iu  f] 
And  yet  Potoaa  hath  a  culd  and  wiuler-like  air,  and  F1 
Imfh  amild  and  apriiig-like  temperature',  which  diflereuB 
Kemi  may  be  attiiholed  lo  the  lilier  loiDe*  whicb  ore  I 
Piilma;  which  ihuwelh  that  there  are  bieathiug-placei  nf 
esrih,  a*  in  relaliou  to  hot  and  caM. 

There  aie  certain  welli  iu  Dalmalia  and  Iha  couiiti; 

CviK'iit  fa»  lome  of  the  aucieiiU  record),  into  which  if  you  < 

-'Kjie.,  there  will  preieiilly  atiie  lempe«t>>  aa  if  the  lUnw  1 

krn  •ome  covering  of  a  jlace  in  which  the  force  orthewi 

I  •  lialh  been  obierveii  that  there  it  a  inanuuring  of  wo 
<  I'tpwe  do  filanrly  perceive  the  wiuda;  whereby  it  u  i 

"^tife  oliserved  in  lijlli  (^weiaid  befure),  but  the  esng 
.irc  ambiguout  by  teuuu  of  tlie  concavity  and  hoUowni 
.i.c  iiillt. 

Wind  follows  ilarfed  or(aa  we  cull  them)  ihoDriog  atan 
jl  romea  that  way  as  Ihe  Mars  halh  ihot,  whereby  i>  a] 
ih^t  Ihe  air  hath  biieu  moved  above  before  Oie  motioti  ■ 

Small  iton  are  not  leen  berure  (he  riling  of  wmd*.  ll 
■be  night  be  clem  aud  fair;  became,  it  ahould  leeiii,  ll 
gruwi  ihick,  and  i>  le«  tiantfmiem  hy  teoton  of  ttuU  u 
which  afterward  is  InmeU  into  wind. 


diuulved  into  wiuds  as  often  or 
There  arise  tnauy  great  and 
ecU|aeurthemuDI>:  tu  Iha 
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It  18  reported  here  in  England,  that^  in  those  days  that 
Gancoigne  was  under  our  jurisdiction,  there  was  a  petition 
offered  to  the  king  by  his  subjects  of  Bordeaux  and  tne  con- 
fines thereof,  desiring  him  to  forbid  the  burning  of  heath  in 
the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Southampton,  which  bred  a  wind 
towards  the  end  of  April  which  killed  their  vines. 

It  is  thought  that  the  sound  of  bells  will  disperse  lightning 
and  thunder ;  in  winds  it  hath  not  been  observed. 

Pliny  relates  that  the  vehemence  of  a  whirlwind  may  be 
allayed  by  the  sprinkling  of  vinegar  in  the  encounter  of  it. 

It  is  reported  of  Mount  Athos,  and  likewise  of  Olympus, 
that  the  priests  would  write  in  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifices  which 
liiy  upon  the  altars  built  on  the  tops  of  those  hills,  and  when 
they  returned  the  year  following  (for  the  offerings  were  an- 
nual) they  found  the  same  letters  undisturbed  and  uncan- 
celled, though  those  altars  stood  not  in  any  temple,  but  in  the 
.^pen  air ;  whereby  it  was  manifest  that  in  such  a  height  there 
tiad  neither  fallen  rain  nor  wind  blown. 

They  say  that  on  the  top  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  on 
'be  Andes  betwixt  Peru  and  Chili,  snow|lieth  upon  the  borders 
ujd  sides  of  the  hills,  but  that  on  the  tops  of  them  there  is 
nothing  but  a  quiet  and  still  air,  hardly  breathable  by  reason 
of  its  tenuity :  which  also,  with  a  kind  of  acrimony,  pricks  the 
eyes  and  orifice  of  the  stomach,  begetting  in  some  a  desire  to 
vomit,  and  in  others  a  flushing  and  redness. 

If  the  suuth  wind  begin  to  blow  two  or  three  days,  some- 
times the  north  wind  will  blow  presently  after  it.  But  if  the 
north  wind  blows  as  many  days,  the  south  wind  will  not  blow 
until  the  wind  have  blown  a  little  from  the  east. 

When  the  year  is  declining,  and  winter  begins  after  autumn 
is  passed,  if  the  south  wind  blows  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  after  it  comes  the  north  wind,  it  will  be  frosty  winter.  But 
if  the  north  wind  blow  in  the  beginning  of  winter  and  the  south 
wind  come  after,  it  will  be  a  mild  and  warm  winter. 

Pliny  quotes  Eudoxus  to  show  that  the  order  of  winds  re- 
turns after  every  four  years,  which  seems  not  to  be  true,  for 
revolutions  are  not  so  quick.  This,  indeed,  hath  been  by  some 
men's  diligence  observed,  that  greatest  and  most  notable  sea- 
sons (for  heat,  snow,  frost,  warm  winters,  and  cold  summers) 
for  the  most  part  return  after  the  revolution  of  five-and-thirty 
years. 

It  hath  been  seen  sometimes  at  sea  that  winds  have  come 
from  contrary  parts  together,  which  was  plainly  to  be  ^tc<6\N^vV 


J  Bie  perturbation  of  Ibp  ualer 


a  bDlhiicl«,snilttM( 


wJDili  bate  mFl,  piLbei  iberB  hslb  rullowcd  a  genn 
(he  water  rver)'whfre.  rianiely,  whea  tlie  Hind*  ha 
uud  quelled  one  Hiiotlter  eqimtly,  or  the  prrturba 
vrater  faatb  continued,  nameljr,  vhea  tbe  t'KUiget  windt 

In  our  greal eat  Bti Iain  iblpa  (for  re  haiecbann  llwN 

one   behind  the   oiiier,  in 
middle  of  the  eliip.  whicb 

Tbe  maiiimait,  nbicb  Biit.da  in  ihe  middle  of  Ilia  ih^ 
I'oremaat,  tlie  miiciimut  (wbieb  ia  Bomelimn  double),  ani 

Eachnast  conaisti  of  aevcral  (liecei,  vhicb  may  be  lilted 
unci  faabioneil  wilh  tfyeral  kiioli  and  jointa,  or  taken  UT 
■oine  bare  three  nf  (hem,  a.™e  only  two. 

The  sprittai)  mnal  [mm  the  lower  juini  Ilea  bending 
Ibe  tea,  from  thai  it  ilaiids  upriKbt ;  all  the  otlter  moiti  i 

Upon  the  inuati  bang 


re;    Ilie 


die  tnaintupsai! :  ihe  n 
tojxail. 


n  aaila,  and  when  there  ^e 
lainmaat  and  foremait  haie  I 
]all  the  malnuil,  ihe  iDpail, 
itt  but  Iwn,  wanting  tM  m 

acron  near  the  lop  of  every  i 
i>  which  we  <m11  yatda,  la  «1 
are  faiglened  ;  the  lower  paitl 
turner,  Ihe  maiuaafli  to  the  i 
taaila  to  tbe  yarda  wbicli  are  1 


Tie  yard  of  every  niaal  hangi  acrora,  only  Ibe  yarda  of 
miienmastK  baiiv  aloping.  one  end  un  and  Ihe  olbec  do 
in  Ibe  re«t  Ibej  tiang  (ttaight  actOM  ilie  roaala  like  miUi 
leder  T. 

The  mainsails  "f  ibe  mainma*!.  foremait,  and  bdwiprit 
of  a  quadrangular  jiaiallelograni  form  ;  the  lop  and  mul 
saila  somewhat  ebarp,  and  growing  narrow  M  the  lup;  bat 
lop  mizeniails  are  >harp,  (he  Ivweror  maitiaaili  IriatigulM. 

In  a  ibip  ot  eleven  hundred  Ion,  and  which  waf 
hundred  aud  twelve  fimt  lung  in  tbe  keel,  and  forty  in  hm 
in  tbe  hold,  ihe  maiuaail  u(  tbe  mainmaal  waa  two-BudJ 
foot  deep  and  eighty-seven  bat  broad. 
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"he  tonail  of  the  tune  mait  ww  fifty  ibot  deep,  and  eighty- 

*  foot  DToad  at  the  boCtom,  and  forty-two  at  the  top. 

"he  nuuntonafl  was  teyaiMBid-tirenty  foot  deep,  and  two- 

-forty  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  one-aiid-twenty  at  the  top. 

"he  fiwemast  mamsail  wai  forty  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and 

!iity-two  foot  broad. 

lie  topsail  was  six-and-forty  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  sixty- 

i  foot  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  iix-and-thirty  at  the  top. 

"he  maintopsail  was  four-and-tweaty  foot  deep,  six-and- 

ty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  eighteen  foot  at  the 

"he  mixen  mainaul  was,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  yard, 
•and-fifty  foot  broad  ;  in  that  part  which  was  juiued  to  the 
1,  seYenty-two  foot :  the  rest  ending  in  a  sharp  point, 
lie  topsail  was  thirty  feet  deep,  fifty-seven  foot  broad  at  the 
om,  and  thirty  foot  at  the  top. 

f  there  be  two  mixenmasts,  the  hindermost  sails  are  less 
1  the  foremost  about  the  fifth  part 

'he  mainsail  of  the  bowsprit  was  eiglit-and-twenty  foot  deep 
a  half,  and  sixty  foot  broad. 

^he  topsail  flve-and-twenty  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  sixty 
broad  at  the  bottom,  and  thirty  at  the  top. 
!*he  proportions  of  maists  and  sails  do  vary,  not  only  accord- 
to  tbe  bigness  of  ships,  but  also  according  to  the  several 
I  fur  which  they  are  built:  some  for  fighting,  some  for  mer- 
ndize,  some  for  swiftness,  &c.  But  the  proportion  of  the 
tension  of  sails  is  no  way  proportioned  to  the  numl^r  of  tons 
Teof  the  ships  consist,  seeing  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons  or 
«about  may  bear  almost  as  large  a  sail  as  the  other  we 
ce  of,  which  was  almost  as  big  again.  Whence  it  proceeds 
:  lesser  ships  are  far  swifter  and  speedier  than  great  ones, 
only  by  reason  of  their  lightness,  but  also  by  reason  of  the 
^ness  of  their  sails  in  respect  to  the  body  of  the  ship ;  for, 
ontinue  that  proportion  in  bigger  ships  would  be  too  vast 
impossible  a  thing. 
Sy  this  motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails  of  ships  (if  it  be  a 
-ry  and  prcwperous  gale)  a  merchant's  ship  may  sail  six 
■e  Italian  miles  in  four-and-twenty  hours ;  for  there  are 
ain  packet-l>oats  which  are  built  a  purpose  fur  swiftness 
It  are  called  Caravels)  which  will  go  further.  But  when 
wind  is  clean  contrary,  they  fly  to  this  last  refuge,  and  a 
f  weak  one,  to  go  on  their  course,  namely,  to  pruceed  side- 
r,  as  the  wind  will  suffer  them,  out  of  their  course,  then 


lura  Iheir  way  agaiu  towardu  fbtiir  mune,  and  wo  prootci  i 
angular  way ;  by  wbich  |ii\>^reMtin  (which  ia  loft 
cieeping,  foTBrrMtite  creep  on  by  croaked  turnings  bat 
moke  angleg)  iliey  may  in  fuuc-and-twent;  hums  go  t 
miW  JDunwy.  By  long  oliKrVHlion,  tlie  Hflli  day  a 
mooi]  ia  fearfd  by  mariiiera  fur  ttormy. 

If  Ibe  new  niiion  do  not  appear  befure  the  fourth  dufgit 
«huw>  a  troubled  aii  for  the  whole  month. 

If  the  nRw  moon,  at  her  Gnt  njijicaiauce  or  witUn 
day<  oner,  have  its  lowei  boni  obscure  ur  diuky,  or  aaj 
blemi^ed,  it  signiHe*  atormy  and  ieiii]>estuoiu  ilaya  befit 
full  moon  :  if  ;t  be  ill  coloured  in  the  middle,  UmpcM 
eome  about  the  full  of  the  mouo ;  if  il  be  wi  abot 
upper  part  of  the  hum,  they  will  be  about  the  dectoui 

If  at  tlie  niurtii  ritjng  the  moon  appear  bright,  wilh 
horni,  not  lying  Sat,  nor  aCanding  upiigbt,  but  iu  a  m 
kind  of  posture  between  both,  it  proniiaei  fair  weather  fi 
iDoitport,  until  (he  next  new  moon. 

If  at  the  aame  rialng  it  b«  red,  it  porlendi  winds ;  if 
ur  black,  luiii ;  but,  bawioever,  it  lignifiM  nutliing 
full  mo»i>. 

An  uptigbt  tnuoti  ii  almost  atwaya  threatening  and  hu 
but  il  chiefly  pottendi  winds  i  but  if  it  have  blunt  ham 

~      le  moon   be  aharp  and  the  other  Ul 


signiHi 


wind;  if 


lunl.  Tt 


If  a  circle  or  halo  appear  about  Ibe  iinann,  it  (ignifle* 
rather  than  winiL,  unleia  tiie  moou  iloudi  diiectly  withii 
circle,  for  (ben  it  ligtiifiea  bo-th. 

Circle!  about  (he  moan  alwaya  foreshow  wuida  on  tbv 
where  they  break,  oleo  a  notable  ahining  in  Hme  paitf 
circle  Hgnifiea  wuidi  from  that  part  where  the  ahiniDg  la. 
If  the  circlet  about  tbt  moon  be  double  or  treble,  Ihqi 
ahow  horrible  and  rough  tempeite,  and  especially  if  tlieaa  t 
ha  not  whole,  but  spotted  auil  divided. 
"    ~  "  1  couceroiug  th«  colours  and  circle^  dc 

the  oame  tilings  ai  the  fourth  risiug,  but 
10  long  delayed. 
Tlie  glolie  ofBome  which  tlie  ancienU  called  Caitor, 
IS  seen  by  maiiners  and  sea-faring  men  at  sea,  if  tbeie  _ 
hue,  ptesttgei  a  cruel  tempest  (Castor  it  the  dead  hrotlwr 
riiucD  mure  if  it  stick  nut  cliue  to  (he  maat,  but  daiice* 
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But  if  they  be  twint  (and  Pollux,  the  living  brother,  be 
),  arid  that  when  the  tempett  ia  high,  it  ii  a  good  pre- 
lut  if  there  be  three  (namely,  if  Helen,  the  pla^^'of  all 
come  in),  it  will  be  a  more  cruel  t^npest :  mi  that  <Hie 
to  show  the  undigested  matter  of  the  gtorm ;  two,  a 
i  and  ripe  matter ;  three  or  more,  au  abundance  that 
rdly  be  dispersed. 

upon  the  hearth,  when  they  look  paler  than  they  are 
med,  and  make  a  murmuring  noise  within  themselves, 
age  tempests ;  and  if  the  flame  rises,  bending  and  tum- 
lignifies  wind  chiefly ;  and  when  the  snuffs  of  lamp  and 

grow  like  mushrooms  with  broad  heads,  it  is  a  sign  of 
'eather. 

es  and  straws  playing  on  the  ground,  without  any 
of  wind  that  can  be  felt,  and  the  down  of  plants  flying 
feathers  swimming  and  playing  upon  the  water,  signify 
nd  is  near  at  hand. 

er-fowls  flying  at  one  another,  and  flying  togethor  in 
especially  sea-mews  and  gulls,  flying  from  the  sea  and 
lud  hastening  to  the  banks  and  shores,  especially  if  they 
.  noise,  and  play  upon  dry  land,  they  are  proguortics  of 
especially  if  they  do  so  in  the  morning, 
contrarywise,  sea-fowls  going  to  the  water,  and  beating 
eir  wings,  chattering,  and  badiing  themselves,  especially 
w,  are  all  presages  of  storms. 
kers  and  ducks  cleanse  their  feathers  with  their  bills 

wind ;  hut  geese,  with  their  importunate  crying,  call 
I. 

eron  flying  high,  so  that  it  sometimes  flies  over  a  low 
signifies  wind ;  but  kites,  when  they  fly  high,  foreshow 
ather. 

ITS,  as  it  were,  barking  after  a  sobbing  manner,  if  they 
le  in  it,  do  presage  winds ;  but  if  they  catchingly  swallow 
r  voice  again,  or  croak  a  long  time  together,  it  signifies 
i  shall  have  some  showers, 
battering  owl  was  thought  by  the  ancients  to  foretel 

of  weather :  if  it  were  fair,  rain ;  if  cloudy,  fair  weather ; 
th  us  the  owl  making  a  clear  and  free  noise,  for  the 
art  signifies  fair  weather,  especially  in  winter. 
Is  perching  in  trees,  if  they  fly  to  their  nests,  and  give 
eeding  betimes,  it  presages  tempest;  but  the  heron 
ig,  as  it  were,  sad  and  melancholy  upon  the  sand,  or  a, 
alking  up  and  down,  do  presage  wind  only. 


^. 


liiii  pJayliig  lij  a  calm  ica  are  Ihnnghl 
it  way  Ihey  come;  nud  if  they  ' 
Itrn  tm  sea.  ii  rough,  tJiey  prpSA^  feir  wcafb 
idt  uf  Hahm  swimming  on  the  top  of  tlwwB 
»  leaping,  do  prognEwticate  wind. 
Upon  the  aiipruaKli  nf  wind,  Bwiiie  will  be  to  fenifl 
rturhed,  and  uk  uich  iliuiigr  lUtiuTis,  lliat  coutilr]'' 
'  thai  denture  only  csn  we  llie  wind  Uiil  perce 
'ridncH  of  it. 

k  little  berore  (he  wind,  ipideii  worli  add  apin  cuefl 
they  piudeiilty  roreitallfd  the  time,  lniuwiDg  thU  In 
ither  they  coin  lot  work. 

lefare  rain  the  eutitid  uf  belli  i>  hctud  riirther  off,  bn 
^   it  ia  heard  mure  unequally,  drawing  iieot  uri 
..  Iher  off,  aa  il  doth  when  the  wiiid  liluwa  really. 
Pliny  affirmt  for  a  certain  that  lliree-leaved  psH 
'  er,  Djid  [Um  iiB  leaiei  airaiiut  a  aloroi. 
»y>  likewiie,  that 

There  lin  hidden  a  Hatuoui  and  eipanaive  apirit  in 
'"  er,  ao  that  it  doth  (in  Kime  meii'i  opiuioii»>  imihl 
•Att:  and  a  little  of  il  mined  witli  gnupowdcr  wi] 
pmrJer  itrungn'.  Likewiae  the  ehymiati  aiteak  tba  I 
i,  tfiat  being  prepared  aome  way,  it  will  bieak  ont  i 
ly,  like  lu  Ihuuder;  but  these  things  I  uerer  [tied. 

Ah  originiilly  pubtisheii  the  '  History  of  Ihe  M 
id  appended  to  it  the  Aditus,  or  Introduction, 
\er  nve  eriumerated  Historiea.  The  senmd  H 
ihat  of  Density  and  Levity,  was  urter  BaeonV 
ibliahcd  fVoin  his  papers,  first  by  Gniler  (1 653), 
Imp^ta  PldhscpAici  (pp.  337-379),  and  U 
.  _  more  |>cHect  Ibrm  by  Rawley  in  the  OpusaJa 
'olthuma  (less).  That  History,  therelore,  na 
VBthe  'History  of  the  Winds.'  We  believe  ill 
igliah  IranslatioQ  of  the  '  Historin  Detui  et  B 
tt  inserted  by  Shaw  in  the  Fourth  Part  i 
,  'Bn^ement  of  the  /ru/aurnlicn,  anil  mtitled  I 
A  Plan  for  the  Particular  History  i>f  CondeBsati 
?tion  in  Natural  Bodies.'  'Tht:  following  wi 
of  the  Adilus,  or  lutroducljon  ."^     _  _ 
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onder  if  nature  remain  debtor  to  philosophy  and  the 
,  when  she  has  never  been  summoned  to  an  account ; 

has  hitherto  been  no  careful  and  r^pular  inquiry,  no 
tolerable  estimate  made,  as  to  the  sum  or  quantity  of 
n  nature ;  nor  any  notice  taken  how  it  is  disposed  and 
upon  bodies.  It  is  a  just  axiom  that  nothing  can  be 
1  from  or  added  to  the  sum  total  of  the  universe ;  and 
leed  have  handled  the  common-place,  how  bodies  may 
ed  and  contracted,  in  respect  of  more  and  less,  without 
ig  a  vacuum  between:  but  for  the  nature  of  conden- 
kI  rarefaction,  one  attributes  it  to  a  greater  and  less 
'  of  matter;  another  eludes  the  pouit;  whilst  the 
ty  following  their  author,  think  to  discuss  and  settle  the 
latter  by  that  trifling  distinction  of  art  and  power, 
sn  they  who  attribute  condensation  and  rarefaction  Ui 
rent  quantities  of  matter,  which  is  the  true  notion,  and 
>ta]ly  deprive  the  materia  prima  of  quantity ;  though 

forms  they  require  it  to  be  indifferent,  yet  here  end 
uiry,  and  look  no  farther  without  perceiving  the  con- 
i :  thus  slightly  passing  over,  or  at  best  not  fully  pur- 
consideration  which  regards  infinite  particulars,  and  is 
iner  the  foundation  of  all  natural  philosophy, 
oceed,  therefore,  upon  what  has  been  justly  laid  down 
e  transmutation  of  bodies ;  matter  can  never  be  annihi- 
it  it  requires  the  same  omnipotent  power  to  anniliilate 
ate  out  of  nothing ;  neither  of  which  ever  happens  in  the 
r  nature,  so  that  the  original  quantity  of  matter  remains 

same,  without  addition  or  diminution.  And  tliat 
inal  stock  of  matter  is  differently  portioned  out  among 
annot  be  doubted;  for  it  were  madness,  by  abstract 
),  to  pretend  that  one  hogshead  contains  as  much  water 
•gsheads  of  water ;  or,  that  one  hogshead  of  air  contains 
1  as  ten  hogsheads  of  air.  But  though  it  be  admitted 
quantity  of  matter  rises  in  proportion  to  measure  in 

bo<ly,  this  is  still  questioned  in  bodies  of  different 
3iit  if  it  be  demonstrated  that  one  hogshead  of  water 
nto  air  will  make  ten  hogsheads  of  air  (and  it  may 
!  proved  to  nuike  a  hundred),  there  is  an  end  of  the 
for  in  this  case  the  water  and  the  air  are  the  same  body, 
'ained  in  ten  hogsheads,  though  before  it  was  contained 
and  therefore  to  assert  that  one  whole  hogshead  of 
ly  be  converted  into  but  one  whole  hogshead  of  air,  is 
to  a<4ert  that  something  may  be  reduced  to  nothing  ; 


I  ease  onMeDlh  pari  at  the  wafer  is  sufficfcnl,  and 
utber  nine  parti  inuiT  thm  be  anuiliiUted:  ao,  on  lli«o<nilI 
ti)  atten  lliut  n  hogihrad  at  air  ia  conrnlible  into  a  hogil 
at  wuter,  it  In  aMRTt  ihal  inmRtbtng  may  be  crasted  on 
iiotbiii; ;  fur  the  hothead  i>r  air  will  make  biit  tbe  tattk 
tit  a  bogahrad  of  wslcr.  and  therefore  tbe  other  nine  poiti  i 
be  proilocsd  from  nolhing. 

We  (iiall,  boweier,  ingenuously  confeM  it  a  dilBciilt  lu 
settle  and  ascertain  the  exact  proportionB  and  qiianlilii 
matter  aonlaincd  in  different  budira,  and  l<>  show  I171 
iudiutry  and  sagacitja  Cruu  iiifutmatlon  muy  lie  bad  tha 
though  the  great  and  nxtensive  uaefulnesa  of  the  inquiry  : 
nliiindanttv  revrard  the  pains  that  shall  be  bestowed  upoi 
for  to  utidentand  tbe  density  and  tbe  rarity  of  bodiM, 
much  more  haw  to  procnre  and  elTect  (heir  condensaticui 
rarefaction,  is  a  lltlng  of  the  utmost  imporliince,  botl 
■peoiilaCire  and  practical  nhnosiiphy ;  Iherefiire  ai  the  iDq' 
is,  perhaps,  of  all  others  (he  most  fimdamenOil  and  unlvl 
»e  should  come  to  it  well  prepared,  for  all  natural  pbiloM 
11  a  perfectly  loose  and  untwisted  thing  without  it. 

This  History,  it  therefore  appears,  is  in  raa 
inainty  an  inquiry  into  what  ia  now  called  the  spei 
a;ritvity,  or,  an  Bacon  tertns  it,  the  comparative  gt* 
(graviltu  eomparata),  of  different  substances,  Inal^^ 
(if  distilled  water,  which  is  now  commonly  emphyei 
the  standard  of  compurison,  he  adopts  pure  ^Id  m 
?<lan<iard.  But  his  tables  of  specific  gravities,  if  t 
were  narrowly  exatnincd,  noutd  probably  be  taoai 
exhibit  much  more  serious  discordances  with  the  ro*^ 
ol'iDodem  investigation  than  this.  Bacon  hiniself,  hi 
ever,  riiBtinBuisheB  density  and  rarity  throughout  6 
gnivity  and  levity,  venturing  to  affirm  only  that  the  1>I 
qualities  appear  to  have  a  general  consent  or  i^reen 
with  the  former.  And  he  had  also,  as  we  have  a 
proposed  a  separate  '  History  of  Gravity  m  '  '  ' 
Much  of  the  present  investigalion,  beBidea, 
s\  ith  the  siibjpct  of  heat  and  cold. 

The  '  History  of  Density  and  Rarity '  shows  all  Bl 
.  udfed  activity  and  patience  in  the  collection   oF 

11,1  also  considerable  ingenuity  in  many  of  the  n 
ini^nts  which  are  deta\\edin«iU¥%ested;  though  Jtj 
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^e' difficult  to  detect  in  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry  the 
regular  application  either  of  what  he  has  propounded  in 
:be  Novum  Orgcmum  as  his  own  novel  method,  or  of 
%iiy  other.  But  it  does  not  contain  many  things  that 
^e  now  of  much  interest  in  any  point  of  view.  The  fol- 
i  owing  extracts  from  Shaw's  version  will  afford  a  suffi- 
cient specimen  of  the  work : — 

We  know  of  nothing  beavio*  than  pure  gold  ;  nor  has  any 
method  yet  been  found  of  increasuig  the  gravity  of  puie  gold 
by  art. 

But  lead  has  been  obeerved  to  increase  both  in  bulk  and 
weight;  especially  by  lying  in  cellars  underground,  where 
bodies  readily  grow  mouldy.  This  has  principally  been  ob- 
served in  stone  statues ;  the  feet  whereof,  where  fastened  together 
with  bands  of  lead,  that  have  been  found  swelled  so  that  some 
parts  thereof  kung  prominent  or  pendulous,  like  warts  upon 
the  stone.  But  whether  this  were  really  an  increase  of  the  lead 
or  only  a  sprouting  of  its  vitriol,  should  be  farther  examined. 

Having  once,  by  accident,  left  a  cut  citron  in  a  parlour  fur 
two  months  in  the  summer,  I  afterwards  found  a  sprouted 
putrefaction  on  the  part  that  was  cut,  appearing  to  rise  in 
certain  hairs,  the  height  of  an  inch ;  and  on  the  top  of  each 
hair  grew  a  head  like  the  head  of  a  small  iron  nail,  thus 
plainly  beginning  to  resemble  a  plant. 

Air  is  simply  dilate<l  by  heat;  for  in  this  case  there  is 
nothing  separated  or  emitted,  as  in  tangible  bodies;  but  Ivarely 
an  expansion  made. 

In  the  case  of  cupping-glasses,  when  the  glass  and  the  air  it 
contains  are  heated,  the  glass  is  applied  to  the  skin  ;  and  soon 
after  the  air  which  was  dilated  by  the  heat,  gradually  con- 
tracts itself  as  the  heat  decreases,  upon  which  the  flesli  is  thrust 
into  the  glass  by  the  motion  of  coiniexion.  If  it  be  desired 
that  the  cupping-glass  should  draw  stronger,  let  a  8])()i)ge  i)e 
dipped  in  cold  water  and  applied  to  the  belly  of  the  ghiss ;  for 
by  this  coolness  tlie  internal  air  will  be  more  contracted,  and 
the  attraction  of  the  glass  increased. 

If  a  glass  be  heated  and  inverted  into  water,  it  will  attract 
the  water,  so  as  to  till  a  third  part  of  the  cavity  ;  whence  it  is 
plain  thai  the  air  was  rarefied  by  the  heat  in  that  ])rop(>rti()ii. 
But  if  instead  of  a  thin  glass,  which  will  not  bear  a  great  heut 
without  danger  of  breaking,  an    iron  or  cupi)er  vessel   were 
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ibustible  bodies  open  so  as  by  fire  first  to  emit  a  fume, 

take  flame,  aud  lastly  fall  iuto  ashes 

*e  are  certaiu  ways  of  killing  and  destroying  metals,  so 
hen  dissolved  and  opened  they  shall  be  no  longer 
e  of  reduction.  Aud  something  of  this  kind  appears  re- 
bly  in  quicksilver ;  which,  if  forcibly  ground  along  with 
turpentine,  spittle,  &;c,  the  quicksilver  is  killed,  and 
acquires  an  aversion  to  recover  its  pristine  form, 
eece  of  wool  gains  weight  by  lying  long  upon  the  earth, 
could  not  happen  if  some  pneumatical  matter  were  not 
ised  iuto  such  as  is  tangible  and  ponderous, 
as  an  ancient  practice  at  sea  to  spread  and  hang  out 
of  wool  by  night  on  the  sides  of  ships,  but  so  as  not  to 
he  water ;  and  by  this  means  to  collect  and  express  a  sweet 
3ut  of  them  in  the  morning,  for  the  service  of  the  voyage, 
ive  found  upon  trial  that  four  ounces  of  wool  being 
d  to  a  rope  and  let  down  into  a  well,  fifty-six  yards 
>ut  so  as  to  oome  only  within  twelve  yards  of  the  water, 
ol  has,  in  a  nighf  s  time,  acquired  the  additional  weight 
ounce  and  a  drachm ;  and  perfect  drops  of  water  have 
-ed  to  stick  on  the  outside  of  the  wool,  so  that  one  might 
aauner  have  washed  one's  hands  therewith.  Aud  this  I 
iveraX  times  tried,  with  different  increases  of  weight,  but 
I  somewhat  considerable. 

3hiua  they  have  artificial  mines  of  porcelain  earth,  by 
ig  at  some  depth  underground  a  certain  mass  of  pre- 
plaster  or  cement,  which  lying  thus  buried  for  about 
rears,  is  converted  into  porcelain.  So  that  these  mines 
nsmitted,  like  an  estate,  from  father  to  son. 
ive  been  well  assured  that  an  egg,  by  long  lying  at  tlie 
1  of  a  moat,  was  found  manifestly  petrified,  with  the 
8  and  distinctions  of  the  shell,  white  and  yolk,  still  re- 
3g ;  only  the  shell  was  here  and  there  broke,  and  shone 
And  I  have  frequently  heard  that  the  white  of  an  egg 
en  turned  to  a  stony  matter ;  but  neither  know  the  truth 
thing  nur  the  manner  of  doing  it. 

re  are  found  in  the  West  Indies,  even  in  sandy  deserts 
ry  places,  large  canes  containing  in  every  joint  a  cou- 
ple quantity  of  sweet  water,  to  the  great  refreshment  ul' 
veller. 

re  is  said  to  be  a  certain  tree  in  one  of  tlie  Canary  Islands 
Diitinually  distils  water,  and  has  a  certain  dewy  cloud 
s  hanging  over  it.     It  were  highly  wovlU  tt:LA.vav\vvvv"t^ 
a.  Ill, 
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of  an  aerial  aud  flamy  pneumatical  substance,  as  their  juices 
are  of  one  that  is  aqueous  and  oily. 

All  tangible  bodies  here  with  us  have  a  pneumatical  sub* 
stance,  or  spirit,  joined  to  and  included  in  them. 

No  spirits,  such  as  those  of  vegetables  and  animals,  are 
found  loose  and  unconfined  amongst  us,  but  shut  up  and  im- 
prisoned in  tangible  bodies. 

Condensation  and  rarefaction  are  the  proper  effects  of  cold 
and  heat. 

Heat  operates  upon  pneumatical  bodies  by  simple  expansion. 

Heat  has  two  operations  upon  tangible  bodies,  aud  always 
dilates  the  pneumatical  parts,  but  sometimes  contracts  and 
sometimes  relaxes  the  gross  ones. 

It  observes  this  rule :  when  the  spirit  of  the  body  is  dis- 
charged, it  contracts  and  indurates,  but  softens  and  dissolves 
when  the  spirit  is  detained. 

Colliquation  begins  with  expanding  the  pneumatical  parts 
of  the  subject ;  but  other  dissolutions  begin  with  expanding 
the  gross  parts,  and  setting  free  the  operations  of  those  that  are 
pneumatical. 

Next  to  heat  and  cold,  the  most  powerful  rarifier  and  con- 
denser of  bodies  is  consent  and  flight. 

Restoration  from  violence  both  dilates  and  condenses,  in  a 
contrary  tendency  to  the  violence. 

Assimilation  both  dilates  and  condenses,  as  the  assimilating 
body  is  rarer  or  denser  than  the  body  assimilated. 

The  rarer  the  body,  the  greater  expansion  and  contraction 
it  is  capable  of  from  external  violence,  to  a  certain  degree. 

If  tension  or  ])ressure  exceeds  its  bounds  in  a  rare  body,  such 
a  body  frees  itself  more  powerfully  than  a  dense  one,  as  being 
more  active. 

The  most  powerful  expansion  is  that  of  air  and  flame  con- 
jointly. 

Dilation  and  contraction  are  but  imperfect,  where  the  bodies 
easily  and  readily  restore  themselves. 

Density  and  rarity  have  a  great  aflinity  with  gravity  and 
levity. 

Man  has  but  little  power  in  the  business  of  condensation, 
for  want  of  a  potent  degree  of  cold. 

Age  is  like  a  lambent  tire,  and  acts  like  heat,  though  in  a 
more  exquisite  manner. 

Age  brings  bodies  either  to  a  state  of  putrefaction  or  dryness. 

Of  the  next  three  enumerated  Histories  we  Vw^^i  w\^ 

c  1 


the  Aditua,  or  Introductions,  as  published  at  the  end 
the   -Hisioria  Ventorum' (1622).     We  give  them  rf] 
traafllated  by  R,  G. 

The  Hialory  of  Heavy  and  Light.— T^e  motioD  t 
aiid  ligbhiew  tile  aucieiiU  did  illuBtiBte  with  the 
uatutal  iDutioD,  foe  tliey  taw  ua  extenul  efficieoi 
a|)paienl  raibtauce,  yet  (he  motion  seemed  iwiftar  i 
griwk  Tbit  coiitemplutiaii,  oi  lather  ipeecli,  the; 
with  that  mathematical  faiitu;  of  the  ilayiug  oc 
of  heavy  thing*  at  the  cei.tie  of  the  earth  {althi  „ 
eurlh  ibnuld  be  bond  quite  tfarou^),  and  the  acbolaitif 
iiiveniion  of  the  motion  of  bodia  to  their  teveral  plu 
HsTitig  laid  01  let  down  Ihfse  thingi,  aupposiug  thej  had  di 
their  part^t  they  looked  no  further,  but  only  that  which  ao 
of  them  more  carefully  inquired  after,  namely,  of  the  oen 
uf  gravity  in  divers  (igurea,  and  of  luch  tbiiiga  ai  ore  can 
by  water.  Neitlier  did  any  of  the  modem  aulhun  do  enylhi 
worth  ipeokiug  uf  CDiioeruiag  thii,  only  by  adding  ■  ' 
mechoiiiciLl  ihiiigi  which  tliey  had  alto  wretted  wi 
demotulraliuiu.  But,  laying  many  words  oaide,  it 
certain  that  u  body  cannot  luBet  but  by  a  body,  neil 
there  be  any  local  motion  made,  utilesa  it  be  aolicile 
forward,  eitlier  by  the  parts  of  the  body  itaelf  which  i 
or  by  die  adjacent  budiet,  which  either  touch  it  on 
unlo  it,  or  are  at  leait  within  the  oi4>  of  lu  actitity. 
Gilberiusdid  not  uiilinowingly  introduce  magnetic  powna, 
a)ia  becomiug  a,  loadstone,  naniely,  drawing  more  thingi 
thuee  powers  tJuui  lie  should  have  done,  and  building  a  ship, 
it  were,  of  a  round  piece  of  wood. 

The  HUlory  of  the  SymptUhy  and  ArUipathv  of  ll  _^ 
Strife  aiid  amity  id  nature  ate  the  e^gers  on  of  molionj,  i 
the  keys  of  works.  Heuce  proceed  (he  union  and  disaeni 
of  bodiei,  hence  Ihe  mixtion  aud  separation  of  bodiet^  ^ 
llie    high    and    intimate    impressions    of  virtues,    and    i 

they  are  the  great  and  wonderful  worhs  of  natnre.  But  I 
port  of  philosophy,  namely,  of  Ihe  sympathy  and  antipa 
of  things,  is  most  impure,  which  also  they  call  uatn 
magic,  and  (which  always  likely  comes  to  pass)  where  i 
geitce  aud  care  halh  wai^ted,  there  hath  hope  remained; 
the  operation  thereof  in  men  is  nieTe\^  Vi^e  miVo  owtaiu  M 
riferout  Diedicines  which  caal  oue  B»\eeVi  *■"*■  ^°  '™«* 
jseiid   aud  infuse  iuto  Ulm  mwj    aui  i^\BOMiA  iiaran 
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caste  man's  underftanding^  into  a  sleep,  lepraMnting 
m  specifical  properties  and  hidden  Tirtaes,  whereby 
ake  no  more,  nor  look  after  the  finding  and  searching 
true  causes,  but  acquiesce  and  lie  still  in  these  idle 
hen  it  insinuates  an  innumerable  company  of  fictioiis 

0  dreams,  and  vain  men  hope  to  know  the  nature  by 
ward  slu^je  and  show,  and  by  extrinsical  similitade 
ver  inward  properties.  Their  practice  also  is  very  like 
;ir  inquiry,  for  the  precepts  of  natural  magic  are  inch, 
in  should  be  confident  that  they  could  subdue  the  earth, 

their  bread  without  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  to 
wer  over  things  by  idle  and  easy  applications  of  bodief ; 

1  they  have  in  their  mouths,  and,  like  undertakers  or 
they  call  upon  the  loadstone  and  the  consent  which  is 
gold  and  quicksilver  ;  and  some  few  things  of  this  kind 

ege  for  to  prove  other  things  which  are  not  bound  by 
;h  like  contract.  But  God  hath  appointed  the  best  of 
to  be  inquired  out,  and  be  wrought  by  labours  and 
»urs.  We  will  be  a  little  more  careful  in  searching 
law  of  nature  and  the  mutual  contracto  of  things, 
favouring  miracles,  nor  making  too  lowly  and  straight- 
inquisition. 

History  of  Sulphur,  Mercury,  and  Salt, — This  triple 
ciples  hath  been  introduced  by  the  chymists,  and, 
eniing  speculations,  is  of  them  which  they  bring  the 
veution.  The  most  subtile  and  acute  of  these,  and 
rho  are  most  philosophical,  will  have  the  elemente 
arth,  water,  air,  and  the  sky.  And  these  they  will 
ire  to  be  the  matter  of  things,  but  the  matrixes  in 
he  specifical  seeds  of  things  do  engender  in  the  nature 
itrix.  But  for  the  materia  prima^  or  primary  matter 
scholars  do  lay  down,  as  it  were,  naked  and  indif- 
they  substitute  those  three,  sulphur,  mercury,  and  salt, 
ehich  all  bodies  are  gathered  together  and  mixed.  We 
ept  of  their  words,  but  their  opinions  are  not  very 
Yet  that  doth  not  ill  agree  with  tneir  opinion,  namely, 
hold  two  of  them,  to  wit,  sulphur  and  mercury  (taken 
ng  to  our  sense),  to  be  very  first  and  prime  natures,  and 
ward  figurations  of  matter,  and  almost  chief  among  the 
)f  the  first  classis.  But  we  may  vary  the  words  of 
'  and  mercury,  and  name  them  otherwise  oily,  waterish, 
ide,  inflammable,  not  inflammable,  or  the  \V\l«\  Y^x 
em  to  be  two  very  great  things  of  tVve  to^ft,  «ttil  Wt^*-" 
suid  penetrate  the  universe,  for  amou^Xi  snXAwcci 
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lliiiigt  tliey  ore  anlphiir  and  tnetciiry,  si  the;  are  cbIIbJ 
llie  leifeUlile  and  uiiimtil  kind  they  are  oil  and  wafer;  k 
i»reriur  s|iirituitt  Ibings  hiry  ue  air  and  flame ;  in  tbe  li«n 
the  bi>dj  uraiitaiaiidrbe|)»re>k;ihu)  of  Iliii  laat.iluoLt 
yel  tnj  iiutliiiif^  tbuugh  it  term  to  be  a  pmliable  dcciptwring. 
if  th«;  mean  hj  nit  Ihc  fiicpd  fart  or  the  budy,  which  a 
rcwilrcd  either  into  Qame  ur  smoke.  Ihii  belongeth  to  tin 
quiiltiuu  uf  fluiil  anil  delermmale  lliingi;  but  if  we  laki 
accnrding  to  the  letlei,  wilhoul  an j  panlxilical  meaniOb 
ia  DO  third  tiling  from  uilphur  and  mercurj,  but  miie 
buth,  conntxed  into  oiie  by  an  actimoiiluus  and  abarp  t\ 
For  all  muiiiH  of  lalt  lialh  inUammable  parts,  and  other  i 
aim  which  not  only  will  not  take  fice,  but  do  al«j  akhoi  it 
fly  from  it.  Yet  the  inquiiilion  of  lalf  being  umewhat  d 
to  the  iiiquiiition  of  the  other  two,  and.  exreeditis  nietil 
being  a  tie  and  band  uf  both  uaturn,  sulpburuun  and  nit, 
the  very  rudiment  or  lire  itaelf,  w«  have  thouiirbt  fiuin 
comprehend  it  al«i  within  thii  hiatmy  and  inquisitian. 
ID  the  mean  lime,  we  givu  yuu  nntice  that  thuse  ajnii 
Ihiugi.  air,  waier,  ilara.  and  aky,  we  do  (ai  ijley  rety 
de»erv»  it)  reienie  them  for  proper  and  iwcullat  iuquir-*"' 
and  here  in  this  place  to  let  down  the  history  only  ofta 
timt  ia  to  aay.  mineral  or  vegetalile  aulphuc  and  mercury. 
The  last  of  the  six  enumerated  Histories,  that  of . 
and  Death,  was  completed  by  Bacon,  aiid  publishe(( 
liim,  inSvo.,  inl62S,  with  the  title  of '  IlisloriaVitf 
Mortis,  quae  est  lusfaurationia  Mapite  ParaTertift.' 
this  oriiriiiBi  edition  the  work  fills  454  pages.  An  ana 
nious  translation  of  it  was  published,  in  a  duodeil 
volume,  in  1638,  under  the  title  of  "The  Htiloi' 
Life  and  Death,  wilb  Obaervatlona  Nalurale  and  i . 
rimentale  for  the  prolongitiB  of  Life ;  written  by- 
Bight  Honorable  Franeis  Lo;  Venilam,  Viecount 
Al ban.— Printed  for  Humphrey  Mosley  at  tbe  Prin 
Anns  in  Paul's  Church  Yard."  It  is  dedicated  by 
bookseller  lo  the  Ri:  Worshipful  Sir  Edward  Moal 
Knight,  his  Majesty's  Attomey-GeuerBl  of  the  Dif 
of  Lancaster,  with  whom,  however,  the  dedicator  cla 
DO  reJatJonship,  their  name*,  \\e  aajs,  a^ctefiing  "  onlyn 
./eiiominution."  The  ddiliu  (^cattei'Q'J  ^Kvi  »Mm.-iiwsia. 
traioJalor  the  Acceis)  is  aXso  teatvAataii  iiu4m  'Ciaa.'oft 
al  •  Tbe  ikitranee'  by  B..  G.  *v  I'M-  'ai*  "'^  **  ^*" 
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the  Winds*  (16590*  ^^^  along  with  the  seveni 
If'bdition  of  the  l^ha  oykarwm^  folio,  1668,  appeared 
^  IMW  translation  of  the  entire  work,  under  the  title  < 
K.  '  History,  Natural  and  Elzperimentsl,  of  Life  and  Deatl 
m  or,  of  the  Prolongation  m  Life.'    It  was  introduced  I 

■  the  following  address  *  To  the  Reader '  from  Dr.  Rawle; 
>'   the  editor  ot  the  S^fioa: — 

'       ■  I  am  to  give  advertiiemeDt  that  there  came  ibrth,  of  late, 

tifislatioo  of  this  bpok  by  an  unknown  person,  who,  though  1 

wished  well  to  the  propagating  of  his  Imrdship  s  worka^  yet  1 

^  jnM  altogether  unacquainted  with  his  lordship's  style  and  ma 

ncr  of  expreinons,  and  so  publidxed  a  translation  lame  ai 

i~.  flefoetiTe  in  the  whole.    Whereupon,  I  thought  fit  to  recon 

^  mend  the  lame  to  be  tianslated  anew  by  a  more  diligent  ai 

^  walons  pen,  which  hath  since  travailed  in  it ;  and  though 

^'ilfll  comes  shcnrt  of  that  lively  and  incomparable  spirit  ar 

•zpccssioQ  which  lived  and  died  wUh  the  author,  yet  I  da 

^^  armieh  it  to  be  much  more  wanantsble  and  apeeable  than  tl 

^^  Ibnntt.    It  is  true  tiiis  book  was  not  inteuded  to  have  bei 

^   nftUiibed  ,]n  English,  but  seeing  it  hath  been  already  ma( 

^   me  of  that  lauguags^  whiUsoever  benefit  or   delight  nu 

redound  from  it,  1  commend  the  same  to  the  courteous  az 

2  .  judicious  reader.  W.  R. 

^       This  translation,  therefore,  may  beconsidered  as  bavin 
^   been  at  least  sanctioned,  if  not  actually  revised,  by  Rav 

ley.    It  is,  however,  very  incorrecUy  printed.    There 
^    also  a  translation  by  Shaw,  by  whom  this  History  of  Li: 

and  Death  is  made  to  commence  the  Fourth  Part  of  tt 
^     Instauraiian, 
^        The  work  is  preceded  by  a  Dedication,  thus  given  i 

the  translation  published  by  Rawley : — 

To  thefMreuni  Ag9  and  Potierityf  Greeting, 

'  Although  I  had  ranked  the  History  of  Life  and  Death  as  tl 

last  amongst  my  six  monthly  designations,  yet  I  have  thong 

^  fit,  in  respect  of  the  prime  use  thereof  (in  which  the  least  loss 

e  time  ought  to  be  esteemed  precious),  to  invert  that  order  and 

■  send  it  fbrth  in  the  second  place.     For  I  have  hope  and  wii 
r  that  it  may  conduce  to  a  common  good ;  and  that  the  nobi 
IP  sort  oi  physicians  will  advance  their  thoughts,  and  not  en 
^  ploy  their  time  wholly  in  the  sordidness  of  c\xTe%^  m\\\\^x 
y  nououred  far  aecemty  only,  but  that  they  wvUbacoixve  cv^^S^ 


It  of  tlie  Div 


e  nnd  clemoiCT', 
cipeciaU;,  leeii" 

e  Chrittiani 


(irnlonging  niicl  renewing  thf  life  of  ir 
]TMicribe  it  10  bn  done  by  wfe  and  conF»nieni 
lliough  liillieito  imaMnyed.      For    thongh  w 
cnntinnally  s*piw  arid  pant  after  the  land  o 
will  he  a  token  of  God>  faroiir  towardu  ut,  in 
IlirouKh   Ihii  world'i  wildernen,  to  hnve  our  «baes  and  j 
mend  (I  mean  Ihoie  of  our  fmil  Indies)  little  w 
jximi.  Fh.  St,  Alban 

The  Adihis,  called  '  The  Preface '  in  this  translaA 
ia  na  follows:^ 

It  i>  an  ancient  uiying  nnd  coinplDi'nt,  that  life  ii 
art  long.     Wberefoce.  it  bpliovetli  lU,  wlio  make  it  oi 
aim  to  perfucl  arts,  to  take  upon  ui  the  coriiideration  of  | 
InngingDian'a  life:  God,  (he  author  of  all  triitb  and  lit^  n 
periiJB  our  mdeavoun..    For  though  ihe  Ii"     *  '  "" 

el§e  hut  a  mais  aiHl  actum ulatioii  of  lini  and  lorroir*,! 
they  thatloi'k  for  an  etema!  life  let  but  lijthl  by  a  tempiM 
yet  the  conHiiuatinn  of  works  of  charity  ought  not  to  be  ( 
lemi«d  even  by  m  Christians.  BesidBs,  the  belo»fld  diw 
of  our  Lord  iiurvived  the  other  disciplea :  and  many  of 
fathera  of  Ihi  church,  especially  of  the  holy  monka  and  hem 
wera  long  lived  .  which  showi,  that  thii  hicuing  of  long 
■o  often  promiied  in  Ihe  old  law.  had  len  nbatement  altar  i 
Saviour'a  dayslhsn  other  earthly  bUningn  had.     But  to 

" "    ■  '  are  buUoo  prone.     Otili 

I  the  aaiDc ;  and  so  much' 
with  falae  opinioni  and  ■ 
reporta.  For  both  thole  thingn  which  the  vulgar  phyaiciu 
of,  radical  moiiture  and  natural  heal,  are  but  uiere^Botioiu. , 
the  immoderate  pntiaCH  of  chemical  meiticinea  first  puff 
with  Tain  hope!!,  and  then  tai\  llieir  admirers. 

And  as  for  that  dealh  which  ra  catiaed  by  anlTocatian,  pi 
faction,  and  several  diseases,  we  apeak  not  nnw,forthatper 
>u  Bn  hiitory  of  phyiic ;  but  only  of  that  death  which  e< 
hy  B  total  decay  of  the  body,  and  the  inconooction  of  old 
Nevettheleaa,  Ihe  last  act  of  death  and  the  very  eitingnia 
of  life  ilsflf.  which  may  so  many  nays  be  wrought  outwa 
and  inwardly  (whinh,  notwithatandiug.  hate,  aa  it  were,' 
common  porch  before  it  comei  to  the  ^oint  of  deathj,  »  ' 
perfiiieiit  fo  be  inquired  ot  in  ttiis  ^.tpitue-,  \fli\i«:wi«!r 
for  the  laaf  place.  . 

_Tbat  which  may  he  repi«e4  M  aegtew,  ■•«\™va  ^ 
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!  of  tbe  first  slock, is  potentially  eternal:  at  the  Testal 

Thoefore,  when  physicians  and  philosophen  saw  that 
^  creatures  were  nourished,  and  their  bodies  repaired,  but 
this  did  last  only  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  came  old 
Lnd,  in  the  end,  dissolution ;  they  sought  death  in  some- 
which  could  not  properly  be  repaired,  supposing  a  radical 
ture  incapable  of  solid  repar&ticHi,  and  which,  from  the 
nfancy,  received  a  spurious  addition,  but  do  true  repara- 
whereby  it  grew  daily  worse  and  worse^  and  in  the  end 
^bt  the  bad  to  none  at  all.  This  conceit  of  theirs  was  both 
ant  and  vain  ;  for  all  things,  in  living  creatures,  are,  in 

youth,  repaired  entirely  ;  nay,  they  are,  for  a  time,  in- 
ed  in  quantity,  bettered  in  quality,  so  as  the  matter  of 
ation  might  be  eternal,  if  the  manner  of  reparati<m  did  not 

But  this  is  the  truth  of  it :  there  is,  in  the  declining  of 
in  unequal  reparation;  some  parts  are  repaired  easily, 
8  with  difficulty  and  to  their  loss ;  so,  as  from  that  time 
odies  of  men  begin  io  endure  the  torments  of  Mezentius — 
the  living  die  in  the  embraces  of  the  dead.  And  the  parts 
r  reparable,  through  their  conjunction  with  the  parts 
ly  reparable,  do  decay.  For  the  spirits,  blood,  flesh,  and 
re,  even  af^er  the  decline  of  years,  easily  repaired;  but 
Irier  and  more  porous  parts  (as  the  membranes,  all  the 
les,  tbe  sinews,  arteries,  veins,  bones,  cartilages,  most  of 
>owel8,  in  a  word,  almost  all  the  organical  parts),  are 
ly  reparable,  and  to  their  loss.  Now  these  hardly  re- 
)le  parts,  when  they  come  to  their  office  of  repairing  the 

which  are  easily  reparable,  finding  themselves  deprived 
leir  wonted  ability  and  strength,  cease  to  perform  any 
;r  tlieir  proper  functions ;  by  which  means  it  comes  to 
that  in  process  of  time  the  whole  tends  to  dissolution ; 
;ven  those  very  parts,  which  in  their  own  nature  are  with 
1  ease  reparable,  yet  through  the  decay  of  the  organs  of 
ation  can  no  more  receive  reparation,  but  decline,  and 
e  end  utterly  fail.  And  the  cause  of  the  termination  of 
3  this  :  for  that  the  spirits,  like  a  gentle  flame,  continually 
ng  upon  bodies,  conspiring  with  the  outward  air,  which  is 
sucking  and  drying  of  them,  do  in  time  destroy  the  whole 
z  of  the  body,  as  also  the  particular  engines  aud  organs 
of,  and  make  them  unable  for  the  work  of  reparation. 
e  are  the  true  ways  of  natural  death  well  and  faithfully 

revolved  in  our  minds :  for  he  that  knows  not  the  ways 
ture,  how  can  he  succour  her  or  turn  her  about  ? 

c  ^ 


TbereAne,  tl>B  imiuieiliun  uu({1it  lu  be  twnfulii :  [h«  a 
laucliiDg  Ilie  coiuutniiliuM  or  dt|ireilatiun  of  the  lioiiy  of  m 
Ihe  oilier,  toucliiiig  tbe  npnratian  ajid  renuvaCiun  uf  Uib  mi 
10  tlie  cud  tbut  Ibe  rormer  may,  bi  much  a»  pouible,  be  I 
biJdeii  soil  realtaiiied,  aud  Die  laller  comfuiteil.  The  fon 
or  ll)ew  pettaiiM  eigiecially  to  Ibe  ■piriti  and  outward  I 
hy  wliicb  lb«  depredjUioEi  and  waste  ia  c^tmmilteii;  the  U 
to  the  wlwie  race  of  allmpiila'iaii  ^or  nnuriahment,  wberetqr 

liodi(«  iouiimale  or  withoat  life.  For  nii^h  thinga  ai  Um 
live  apirit  (wliich  is  in  all  buigilile  hndleii,  wbether  livinj 
witliout  \ife\  aoil  the  ambient  or  aileniul  air,  wurlieth  ir^ 
bodies  inanimate  i  tlie  nine  it  ollenipteth  upon  animatt' 
liiing  biidiei,  although  the  vital  9|Hrit  tu|>ero.ddeil  doth  pal 
lireuk  and  iu-iille  thiue  upetalimiB,  puttly  exalt  and  adrai 
lliem  wonderfullT.  For  it  i>  luntt  maniCeit  that  iiiania 
bndiea  [most  of  them)  will  endure  a  long  lime  without  i 
rq)aration;  hul  bodies  animate,  without  focxl  and  te] 
Dudilenl;  fall  and  are  eitinguiihed  ai  the  fire  ia.  ! 
oui  inguiiitiun  simll  be  double  :  firat,  we  will  coii« 
tiodf  of  man  aa  iiuiiiiniale^  and  not  replu>'e<1  bf  nourithmol 
BBCOndl)',  aj  animate,  and  repaired  by  uooriiliment.  TIj 
having  prefaced  tlieae  things,  we  come  now  to  tlie  topic  pla 
of  iiiquitilion. 

This  '  History  of  Life  and  Death '  is  by  far  the  a 
curious  af  those  Natural  lligtot^ts  compiled  by  Bao 
Our  apace,  hnuever,  will  not  allow  us  tu  extend  the  ( 
lowing  extracts,  which  we  continue  to  take  from  t' 
Iraiulation  published  by  Rawley:  — 

Let  ibia  be  laid  for  •  fonndatitn,  which    i>  mm 
tliat  there  ia,  in  every  tangible  body,  a  apitit  or  body  pJ 
tical,  enclosed  and  covered  witb  the  taiigihle  parts;  aud  t 
from  ihii  apirit  is  the  heginnitiff  of  all  diasolutioii  and  oi 
■umption.  ao  as  tlie  antidote  i^^inst  tliem  Is  the  detaining 

Johannei  ile  Teinptlbiis.  among  all  tlie  men  of  our  lal 
agea,  out  of  a  rommon  [iimv  and  vulgar  opinion,  was  repu' 
loug-liveii,  even  lo  a  tnlracle,  or  rullier.  eveu  to  a  fable  ; 
age  bath  bfen  counleil  above  tUise  WnAiei  ■sem*-,  he  wa* 
nation  a  Frenchman,  and  (o11qii«4  iVb  *«ia  uniet  Coai\tii 
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Great.  Gartius  Aretiue,  g^reat-grandfather  to  Petrarch,  arriveil 
at  the  age  of  an  hundred  and  four  years ;  he  had  ever  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  good  health  :  besides,  at  the  last  he  felt  rather  a 
decay  of  his  strength  than  any  sickness  or  malady,  which  is  the 
true  resolution  by  old  age.  Amongst  the  Venetians  there  have 
been  found  not  a  few  long-livers,  and  those  of  the  more  emi> 
iieut  sort :  Franciscus  Dooatas,  Duke ;  Thomas  Contarenus, 
Procurator  of  Saint  Mark ;  Franciscus  Molinus,  Procurator 
also  of  Saint  Mark;  and  others.  But  most  memorable  is 
that  of  Comarus,  the  Venetian,  who,  being  in  his  youth  of  a 
sickly  body,  began  first  to  eat  and  drink  by  measure  to  a  cer- 
tain weight,  thereby  to  recover  his  health ;  this  cure  turned, 
by  use,  into  a  diet,  that  diet  to  an  extraordinary  long  life, 
even  of  a  hundred  years  and  better,  without  any  decay  in  his 
senses,  and  with  a  constant  enjoying  of  his  health.  In  our 
age,  William  Postel,  a  Frenchman,  lived  to  an  hundred  and 
well  nigh  twenty  years ;  tiie  top  of  his  beard  on  the  upper  lip 
being  black,  and  not  grey  at  all,  a  man  crazed  in  his  brain, 
and  of  a  fancy  not  altogether  sound,  a  great  traveller,  mathe- 
matician, and  somewhat  stained  with  heresy. 

J  suppose  there  is  scarce  a  village  with  us  in  England,  if 
it  be  any  whit  populous,  but  it  affords  some  man  or  woman  of 
fourscore  years  of  age.  Nay,  a  few  years  since,  there  was,  in 
the  county  of  Hereford,  a  May-game  or  morris-dance,  consist- 
ing of  eight  men,  whose  ages  computed  together  made  up  eight 
hundred  years ;  insomuch  that  what  some  of  them  wanted  of 
an  hundred  others  exceeded  as  much. 

In  the  Hospital  of  Bethleem,  corruptly  called  Bedlam,  in 
the  suburbs  of  London,  there  are  found,  from  time  to  time, 
many  mad  persons  that  live  to  a  great  age. 

Nut  only  the  goodness  or  pureness  of  the  air,  but  also  the 
equality  of  the  air  is  material  to  long  life.  Intermixture  of 
hills  and  dales  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  but  suspected  for  long 
life.  A  plain  moderately  dry,  but  yet  not  over-barren  or  sandy, 
nor  altogether  without  trees  and  shade,  is  very  convenient  for 
lengtli  of  life. 

Inequality  of  air  (as  was  even  now  said)  in  the  place  of  our 
dwelling  is  naught ;  but  change  of  air  by  travelling,  afVer  one 
be  used  unto  it,  is  good ;  and  therefore  great  travellers  have  been 
long-lived.  Also  those  that  have  lived  perpetually  in  a  little 
cottage,  in  the  same  place,  have  been  long-livers;  for  air  ac- 
customed, consumeth  less  ;  but  air  changed,  nourisheth  and 
rejiaireth  more. 


Fail  in  face,  or  tVin,  or  hair,  are  iharter 
ml,  or  ftefkleri,  loiig*r.     AUo,  loo  frfah  a  a 
leu  (immue  tnug  life  tban  lAleiieis.      A  lianl  akin 
long  lire  rather  Ilian  a  *oft ;  but  we  underatand  n 
rugged  akin,  sucli  a*  tliey  cull  tlie  gooae^kin,  wt 
were  apongy,  hut  of  that  which  ii  hard  and  close.     A  fbrcM 
witb  deep  r'urrowa  ajid  wrinklea  ii  a  better  ugn  than  a  am 
aud  plain  forebead. 

The  bain  of  (he  bead  bard,  and  like  briitles,  do  fact) 
longer  life  than  Iboae  that  are  aofl  and  delicate.  Curled  I 
betoken  the  tame  Ihiiig  if  they  tie  hatd  withal,  but  the  oonl 
if  the;  be  aoft  aiid  ihiiiiiig.  Tlie  like,  if  tbe  curling  be  n 
thick  than  in  large  bulicbea. 

E»i\j  or  late  baldiieu  ia  an  indifiereut  thing  :  w 
many  which  bave  been  bald  betimeg  have  lived  long.  A 
early  grey  haira  (howtuecer  ibey  may  seetH  foreruniiera  of  idd  I 
apinoachiug)  arena  sure  aigiia;  for  tnauy  Ihi 
belimei  have  lived  to  great  year*.  Nay, 
without  balduua,  ii  a  tukeu  of  long  life ;  coDtrai'ily^  i/the]r 
accompauied  with  haldiirai. 

_  Tallueu  of  utamre  (if  it  be  not  im moderate)  with  comi 
iiient  making,  and  not  too  slender,  eapecially  if  the  body 
active  wiliial,  iaaiiguof  long  life.  Alio,  on  ll«  contrary,  i 
of  low  ilature  live  lorig,  if  they  be  not  too  acdve  and  atirrini 

in  the  proporlioo  of  the  body,  they  which  are  aliort  to  | 
waiil,  with  long  legs,  are  longer  lived  than  Ihey  which  at 
to  the  waiat  and  have  ihort  lega;  alao,  they  which  are  large 
the  nether  parta,  and  ilraight  in  the  upper  (the  making  of  th 
body  rising,  aa  it  were,  ioro  a  sharp  figure),  a 
than  they  Ihat  have  broad  shoulders  and  are 


Leannesi,   where    the    affect 

oni    are   settled,    calm. 

peaceable,  alio  a  more  fat  hahi 

of  body,  joined  with  di 

emptory.aignify  long  lift 

orjiulen<^f  in  youth  roreshowa 

hort  life;  in  age  it  ii  a 

indiffere 

To  be  lung  and  slow  in  growing  is  a  sign  of  long  life; 
to  a  greater  stature,  the  greater  sign  ;  if  to  a  lesier  stature, ; 
a  sign,  though.  Cunlrariiy.  to  grow  quickly  to  a  great  ttat 
ia an  evil  sign ;  If  to  a  small  stature,  (he  leu  evil. 

firm  fleah,  a  raw-boiieiL  body,  and  veins  lying  higher  I) 

die  Beah,  betoken  long  life  ;  the  oootiar)  W. 4m«, *«in.Vi«. 

\    head    somewhat  letter  flian  to    fca   ^twdorti™.  «« 
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»mly ;  a  moderafje  neck,  not  long,  nor  slender,  nw  fat,  nor  too 
hort ;  wide  nostrils,  wfaatsoerer  the  form  of  the  nose  be ;  a  large 
Qouth ;  au  ear  grisly,  not  fle^y ;  teeth  strong  and  contiguous^ 
mall  or  thin  set,  foretoken  long-life ;  and  much  more,  if  some 
lew  teeth  put  forth  in  our  elder  years. 

Certainly  this  is,  without  all  question,  that  diet  well  or> 
lered  bears  the  greatest  part  in  the  prolongation  of  life :  neither 
lid  I  e^er  meet  an  extreme  long-lived  man,  but  being  asked  of 
lis  course  he  observed  something  peculiar,  some  one  thing,  some 
LDother.  I  remember  an  old  man  above  an  hundred  years  of 
Lge,  who  was  produced  as  a  witness  touching  an  ancient  pre- 
^ription;  when  he  had  finished  his  testimony,  the  judge 
amiliarly  asked  him  how  he  came  to  live  so  long :  he  an- 
iwered,  beside  expectation,  and  not  without  the  laughter  of  tlie 
learers,  *'  By  eating  before  I  was  hungry,  and  drinking  before 
I  was  dry." 

I  make  some  question  touching  tiie  frequent  letting  of  Mood, 
rhether  it  conduceth  to  long  life  or  no ;  and  I  am  rather  in 
he  opinion  that  it  doth,  if  it  be  turned  into  a  habit,  and  other 
hiugs  be  well  disposed ;  for  it  letteth  out  the  old  juice  of  the 
x>dy,  and  bringeth  in  new. 

I  suppose,  also,  that  some  emaciating  diseases  well  cured 
lo  profit  to  long  life:  for  they  yield  new  juice,  the  old  being 
consumed ;  and  (as  he  saith)  to  recover  a  sickness  is  to  renew 
fouth.  Therefore,  it  were  good  to  make  some  artificial  dis- 
eases, which  is  done  by  strict  and  emaciating  diets. 

The  spirits  are  the  master-workmen  of  all  efi'ects  in  the 
body.     This  is  manifest  by  consent  and  by  inOnite  instances. 

If  any  man  could  procure  that  a  young  man*s  spirit  could 
be  conveyed  into  an  old  man's  body,  it  is  not  unlikely  but 
this  great  wheel  of  the  spirits  might  turn  about  the  lesser  wheel 
of  the  parts,  and  so  the  course  of  nature  become  retrograde. 

In  every  consumption,  whether  it  be  by  fire  or  by  age,  the 
more  the  spirit  of  the  body  or  the  heat  preyeth  U}w»  the  moist- 
ure the  lesser  is  the  duration  of  that  thing.  This  occurs  every- 
where, and  is  manifest. 

The  spirits  are  to  be  put  into  such  a  temperament  and 
legree  of  activity,  that  they  should  not  (as  he  saith)  drink  or 
fuzzle  the  juices  of  the  body,  but  sip  them  only. 

The  Turks  find  opium,  even  in  a  reasonable  good  quan- 
ity,  harmless  and  comfortable  ;  insomuch  that  they  take  it  be- 
L>re  their  battle  to  excite  courage.  But  to  us,  unless  it  he  in  a 
ery  small  quantity,  and  with  good  correctives,  it  is  mov^X, 
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ill  or.  a  small  draught  of  those  things,  and  to  use  it  fa- 
y.  Quinces  and  wardens  roasted  do  induce  sound 
but  above  all  things,  in  youth,  and  for  ihose  that  have 
nt  strong  stomachs,  it  will  be  best  to  take  a  good 
t  of  clear  cold  water  when  they  go  to  bed. 
!  is  the  most  beneficial  of  all  the  affections,  and  doth 
:o  the  prolongation  of  life,  if  it  be  not  too  often  frus- 
but  entertaiiieth  the  fancy  with  an  expectation  of  good. 
)re,  they  which  fix  and  propound  to  themselves  some  end 
mark  and  scope  of  tlieir  life,  and  continually  and  by 
I  go  forward  in  the  same,  are,  for  the  most  part,  long- 
usomuch,  that  when  they  are  come  to  the  top  of  their  hope 
.n  go  no  higher  therein,  they  commonly  droop,  and  live 
ig  after  ;  so  that  hope  is  a  leaf-ivy,  which  may  be 
out  to  a  great  extension,  like  gold, 
liration  and  light  contemplation  are  very  pow^ful  to 
longing  of  life,  for  they  hold  the  spirits  in  such  things  as 

them,  and  suffer  them  not  to  tumultuate  or  to  carry 
Ives  unquietly  and  waywardly.  And,  therefore,  all  the 
iplators  of  natural  things,  which  had  so  many  and  so 
t  objects  to  admire  (as  Democritus,  Plato,  Parmenides, 
nius)  were  long-lived;  also  rhetoricians,  which  tasted 
htly  of  things,  and  studied  rather  exomation  of  speech 
rofundity  of  matters,  were  also  long-lived :  as  Grorgias, 
oras,  Isocrates,  Seneca ;  and  certainly,  as  old  men  are, 

most  part,  talkative,  so  talkative  men  do  often  grow 
Id,  for  it  shows  a  light  contemplation,  and  such  as  doth 
ich  strain  the  spirits  or  vex  them ;  but  subtile  and  acute 
ger  inquisition  shortens  life,  for  it  tireth  the  spirit  and 
1  it. 

nus  saith  not  unwisely,  that  old  men,  for  the  comfort- 
tlieir  spirits,  ought  often  to  remember  and  ruminate  upon 
8  of  their  childhood  and  youth.  Certainly,  such  a  re- 
■ance  is  a  kind  of  peculiar  recreation  to  every  old  man  ; 
erefore  it  is  a  delight  to  men  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
i^hich  have  been  brought  up  together  with  them,  and  to 
le  places  of  their  education.  Vespasian  did  attribute 
:h  to  tliis  matter,  that  when  he  was  emperor  he  would, 
means,  be  persuaded  to  leave  his  father's  house,  though 
*an,  lest  he  should  lose  the  wonted  object  of  his  eyes,  and 
•mory  of  his  childhood;  and  besides,  he  would  drink  in 
len  cup  tipped  witli  silver,  which  was  his  grandmother's, 
iestival  days. 
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uid  the  comfortiDg  of  the  flesh  :  leeing  that  it  is  both  notably 
ulringent,  and  hath,  besides,  an  oleosity  and  subtile  heat, 
without  any  acrimony.  I  remember  a  certain  Englishman 
who,  when  he  weiit  to  sea,  carried  a  bag  of  saffron  next  his 
stomach,  that  he  might  conceal  it  and  so  escape  custom  :  and 
whereas  he  was  wont  to  be  always  exceeding  sea-sick,  at  that 
time  he  continued  very  well,  and  felt  no  |nt>vocation  to  vomit. 
Hippocrates  adviseth  in  winter  to  wear  clean  linen,  and 
in  summer  foul  linen  and  besmeared  with  oil :  the  reason  may 
seem  to  be,  because  in  summer  the  spirits  exhale  most,  there- 
fore the  pores  of  the  skin  would  be  611ed  up. 

Hereupon  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  oil,  either  of 
oliTes  or  sweet  almonds,  to  anoint  the  skin  therewith,  would 
|irincipally  conduce  to  long  life :  the  anointing  would  be 
done  every  morning,  when  we  rise  out  of  bed,  with  oil  in 
which  a  little  bay-salt  and  saffron  is  mixed.  But  this  anoint- 
ing must  be  lightly  done  with  wool  or  some  soft  sponge,  not 
laying  it  on  thick,  but  gently  touching  and  wetting  tne  skin. 

The  wild  Irish,  as  soon  as  Ihey  fall  sick,  the  Brst  thing 
they  do  is  to  take  the  sheets  off  their  beds,  and  to  wrap  them- 
selves in  the  woollen  clothes. 

Some  report  that  they  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
conservation  of  their  health  by  wearing  scarlet  waistcoats  next 
their  skin  and  under  their  shirts,  as  well  down  to  their  nether 
parts  as  on  the  up])er. 
As  for  the  bread,  oaten  bread,  or  bread  with  some  mix- 
^  ture  of  peas  in  it,  or  rye-bread,  or  barley-bread,  are  more  solid 
than  wheat-bread ;  and  in  wheat-bread  the  coarse  cheat-bread 
is  more  solid  than  the  pure  manchet. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Orcades,  which  live  upon  salted 
6sh,  and  generally  all  fish-eaters,  are  long-lived. 

The  monks  and  hermits,  which  fed  sparingly  and  upon 
Ury  aliment,  attained  commonly  to  a  great  age. 

Also  pure  water,  usually  drunk,  makes  the  juices  of  the 
Hcxly  less  frotliy ;  unto  which,  if  for  the  dulness  of  the  spirits 
^which,  no  doubt,  in  water  is  but  a  little  penetrative)  you  shall 
^d(l  a  little  nitre,  we  conceive  it  would  be  very  good. 

I  wonder  much  how  that  same  calidum  bibere,  to  drink 
\rarm  drink  (which  was  in  use  among  the  ancients),  is  laid 
^own  again.  I  knew  a  physician  that  was  very  famous,  who, 
in  the  beginning  of  dinner  and  8U])per,  would  usually  eat  a 
iew  spoonfuls  of  very  warm  broth  with  much  greediness. 

1  (10  verily  conceive  it  good  tliat  the  firat  diBM^VvV^  ^\^vx 
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glosse  aiid  borrage,  citrons,  sweet  lemons,  and  permaines  of 

i  colder  sort.     Also  that  way  which  we  said,  both  gold  and 

arls  work  a  goo<l  effect,  not  only  within  the  veins,  but  in 

sir  passage  and  about  the  parts  near  the  heart ;  namely,  by 

oling,  without  any  malignant  quality. 

Of  the  affections  we    have  spoken   before,  we  only  add 

is :  that  every  iioble  and  resolute,  and  (as    they  call  it) 

roical  desire,  strengthoieth  and  enlargeth  the  powers  of  the 

irt. 

As  for  the  brain,  where  the  seat  and  court  of  the  animal 

rits  is  kept,  those  things  which  were  inquired  before,  touch- 

I  opium  and  nitre,  and  the  subordinates  to  them  both,  also 
ichmg  the  procuring  of  placid  sleep,  may  likewise  be  re- 
red  hither.  This  also  is  most  certain,  that  the  brain  is  in 
ne  sort  in  the  custody  of  the  stomach ;  and  therefore  those 
ngs  which  comfort  and  strengthen  the  stomach,  do  help  the 
iin  by  consent,  and  may  uo  less  be  transferred  hither.     We 

II  add  a  few  observations ;  three  outward,  one  inward. 

We  would  have  batliing  of  the  feet  to  be  often  used  ; 
least  once  in  the  week ;  and  the  bath  to  be  made  of  lye, 
th  bay-salt,  and  a  little  sage,  camomile,  fennel,  sweet-mar- 
am,  and  {>epper-wort,  with  the  leaves  of  angelica,  green. 
We  commend  also  a  fiime,  or  suffumigation,  every 
>ruing,  of  dried  rosemary,  bay-leaves  dried,  and  lignum 
>es ;  for  all  sweet  gums  oppress  the  head. 
£ys{)ecially  care  must  be  taken  that  no  hot  things  be 
plied  to  the  head  outwardly  ;  such  are  all  kind  of  spices,  the 
ry  nutmeg  not  excepted:  for  those  hot  things  we  debase  them 
the  soles  of  tlie  feet,  and  would  have  them  applied  there 
ly  ;  but  u  light  anointing  of  the  head  with  oil,  mixed  with 
es,  myrtle,  and  a  little  salt,  and  saffron,  we  much  commend. 
Whereas  we  advised  before  that  the  first  draught  at  supper 
)uld  \)e  taken  warm,  now  we  add,  that  for  the  preparation  of 
stomach,  a  good  draught  of  that  liquor  (to  wnich  every 
in  is  most  accustomed)  be  taken  warm  half  an  hour  before 
tat  also,  but  a  little  spiced  to  please  the  taste. 
That  which  is  most  cotisubstantial  to  the  body  of  man 
iivarm  blood,  either  of  man  or  of  some  other  living  creature ; 
t  the  device  of  Ficiuus,  touching  the  sucking  of  blood  out 
the  arm  of  a  wholesome  young  man,  for  the  restoration  of 
eiigth  in  old  men,  is  very  frivolous ;  for  that  which  nou- 
lieth  from  within  ought  no  way  to  be  equal  or  homogeneal 
the  body  nourished,  but  in  some  sort  inferior  and  subot- 
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lid  credible  tradition  of  an  ox  lowing  after  hia  bowela 
sked  out.     Bat  there  is  a  more  certain  tradition  of  a 

0  being  under  the  executioner*!  hand  for  high  treaaon, 
heart  was  plucked  out  and  in  the  executioner^s  hand, 
rd  to  utter  three  or  four  words  of  prayer;  which 
we  said  to  be  more  credible  than  that  of  the  ox  in 
because  the  friends  of  the  party  suffering  do  usually 

iward  to  the  executioner  to  dispatch  his  oflioe  with  the 
ed,  that  they  may  the  sooner  be  rid  of  &eir  pain ;  but 
ces  we  see  no  cause  why  &e  priest  should  be  so  speedy 
See. 

have  been  many  examples  of  men  in  show  dead, 
id  out  upon  the  cold  floor,  or  carried  forth  to  burial ; 
some  buried  in  tiie  earth  which,  notwithstanding,  have 
un,  which  hath  been  found  in  those  that  were  buried 
th  being  afterwards  opened),  by  the  bruising  and 
ig  of  their  head  througn  tiie  struggling  of  the  body 
le  coffin,  whereof  Ijbe  most  recent  and  memorable  ex* 
as  that  of  Joannes  Scotus,  called  the  subtile,  and  a 
an,  who,  being  digged  up  again  by  his  servant,  on- 
ely  absent  at  his  burial  (and  who  knew  his  master's 

in  such  fits),  was  found  in  that  state ;  and  the  like 
d  in  our  days  in  the  person  of  a  player,  hiuried  at  Cam- 

I  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  certain  gentleman 
lid  needs  make  trial  in  curiosity  what  men  did  feel 
re  hanged ;  so  be  fastened  the  cord  about  his  neck, 
himself  upon  a  stool,  and  then  letting  himself  fall, 
',  it  should  be  in  his  power  to  recover  tiie  stool  at  his 
!,  which  he  failed  in,  but  was  helped  by  a  friend  then 
He  was  asked  afterwards  what  he  felt.  He  said,  he 
tain,  but  first  he  thought  he  saw  before  his  eyes  a  great 

1  burning;  then  he  thought  he  saw  all  black,  and 
istly,  it  turned  to  a  pale  blue,  or  sea-water  green,  which 
s  also  often  seen  by  them  which  fall  into  swoonings. 
heard  also  of  a  physician  yet  living,  who  recovered  a 
life  which  had  hanged  himself,  and  had  hanged  half 
.  by  frications  and  hot  baths ;  and  the  same  physician 
fess  that  he  made  no  doubt  to  recover  any  man  that 
iged  so  long,  so  his  neck  were  not  broken  with  the  first 

nember,  when  I  was  a  young  man  at  Poictiers,  in 
I  conversed  familiarly  with  a  certain  Frenchman,  a 

roung  man,  but  something  talkative,  who  afterwards 
be  a  very  eminent  man.     He  was  vrouV  \a>  'vmv 
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i  they  are  leti  able  for  actioo ;  ao  as  it  was  not  absurd  that 
oets  feigned  old  Titboa  to  be  tamed  into  a  grassbopper. 

he  treatise  Goncludes  with  Thirty-two  Moveable 
)ns  (^Cananes  Mobiles)  respecting  the  Duration  of 
and  the  Form  (or  Nature)  of  Death,  each  accoin- 
ed  b y  a  long  explanation.  The  English  translation 
ished  by  Bawley  in  1658  was  reprinted  with  every 
eeding  edition  of  the  Syha;  and  the  two  works 
associated  seem  to  have  continued  to  be  a  favourite 
iial  with  our  ancestors  down  to  nearly  the  close  of 
seventeenth  aentury. 

fter  the  History  of  Life  and  Death  the  modem  editors 
fie  Znstauration  have  placed  certain  other  short  and 
he  most  part  unfinished  physical  investigations,  which 
ill  be  sufficient  merely  to  enumerate.  The  History 
'ound  and  of  Hearing  ('  Historia  et  Inquisitio  Prima 
>ono  et  Auditu,  et  de  Forma  Soni  et  Auditus ')  was 
published  by  Ilawley  in  the  *  Opuscula  Varia  Post- 
a '  (1658).  Bacon's  notions  about  Sound  are  given 
e  fully  in  the  Sylvd  Sylvarum.  The  Articles  respect- 
Metals  (•  Articuli  de  Metallis ')  were  also  first  pub- 
id  in  Latin  in  the  same  volume ;  but  it  appears  that 
lis  form  the  piece  was  a  translation  by  Rawley  from 
3n*8  English.  Rawley  himself  afterwards  gave  the 
inal  English  to  Lee^  the  publisher  of  the  Sylva  Sylva- 
,  and  it  was  published  along  with  that  work,  with  the 
of  *  Articles  of  Inquiry  touching  Metals,*  in  folio, 
662.  Tenison  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware 
lis  when  he  reprinted  it  in  the  Baconiana  (1679), 
I  the  title  of  *  Articles  of  Questions  touching  Mine- 
;  written  originally  in  English  bv  the  Lord  l^con, 
hitherto  not  published  in  that  language.'  In  his 
'oduttion  Tenison  says : — **  These  Questions  were 
ed  into  Latin,  and  in  that  tongue  published  by 
Rawley  amongst  his  Lordship's  Ojmscula;  but  the 
lish  originals  are  now  the  first  time  set  forth.  And, 
ng  by  me  three  copies,  I  publish  them  by  that  one 
vhich  his  Lordship  had  endorsed  with  his  own  hand, 
;  is  tlie  clean  copy"      He  adds :—  "  Now,   these 
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to  which  these  fragments  relate,  however,  have  all 
I  treated  of  by  Bacon  at  greater  length  in  other  parts 
s  writings. 

he  next  portion  of  the  Third  Part  of  the  Instauration^ 
has  been  arranged,  consists  of  a  number  of  pieces 
published  by  Gniter  in  the  '  Scripta  in  Naturali  et 
^ersali  Philosophia*  (1653).  Tne  first  of  these, 
ih  Gruter  prints  on  the  back  of  his  title-page,  is 
igely  headed  *■  Temporis  Partus  Masculus,  sive  In- 
itio Masna  Imperii  Humani  in  Universum ;'  that 
The  Male  Offsjjring  of  Time,  or  Great  Restoration 
le  Empire  of  Man  over  the  Universe.'  It  has  been 
rested  that  the  reading  should  probably  be  '  Tem- 
3  Partus  Maximus '  rlne  Grteatest  Birth  of  Time), 
ih,  in  a  Letter  to  Father  Fulgentio  written  in  1623 
.624,  Bacon  says  was  the  magnificent  title  he  had 
is  youthful  confidence  given  to  a  work  he  had  com- 
td  on  his  method  of  philosophy  forty  years .  before, 
at  all  events,  the  fragment  to  which  Gruter  prefixes 
title  is  nothing  more  than  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
t  address  to  the  Deity  which  Tenison  has  published 
le  original  English  in  the  Baconiana,^  under  the  title, 
n  to  it,  he  says,  by  Bacon  himself,  of  *  The  Student's 
,rer,'  and  M'hich  is  introduced,  nearly  in.  the  same 
\b  given  by  Gruter,  in  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  the 
ace  published  along  with  the  Novum  Oryi^um  in 
>.*  Then  we  have  several  pieces  from  the  latter 
ion  of  Gruter's  volume  in  the  following  order : — 
anciscus  Bacon  Lectori,'  a  few  general  remarks  by 
3n  on  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy ;  *  Filum  Laby- 
li,  sive  Inquisitio  Legitima  de  Motu '  (The  Thread 
le  Labyrinth,  or  a  Legitimate  Inquisition  respecting 
ion) ;  *  Cogitationes  de  Natura  Rerum '  (Specula- 
5  on  the  Nature  of  Things),  being  Ten  in  all,  namely, 
the  Section  of  Bodies,  On  the  Equality  and  In- 
ility  of  Atoms,  On  the  negligence  of  the  Ancients  in 
•  Inquiries  respecting  Motion,  On  the  inutility  of 
vulgar  division  of  Motion,  On  the  certainty  (or  con- 

♦  See  it  in  the  present  work,  yol.  \.  p.  "Wl , 
3X.  III.  I> 
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imperfectly  explained,  and  that  too  in  the  least  ccmaider- 
part.  They  pretend  that  gunpowder,  when  converted 
arefied  into  flame,  dilates  itself,  and  possesses  a  larger 
!,  from  whence  follows  the  explosion  or  bursting  of  the 
icting  body  ;  but  otherwise  two  bodies  should  be  in  one 
!,  or  a  penetration  of  dimensions  ensue,  or  the  form  of  the 
eiit  be  destroyed,  or  the  situation  of  the  parts  of  the  resist- 
body  become  preternatural.  There  is  something  in  this, 
le  appetite  and  passion  of  matter  here  mentioned  have 

share  in  producing  the  effect ;  but  the  error  lies  in  too 
ly  bringing  the  whole  to  a  necessity  of  the  body*s  dilating, 
>ut  distinctly  considering  what  precedes  it  in  nature.  For 
fh  it  be  necessary  that  the  body  of  the  powder,  after  it  is 
erted  into  flam^  should  possess  a  greater  space,  yet  it  is 
f  the  same  necessity  that^  the  body  of  the  powder  ^ould 
flame,  and  that  with  such  rapidity ;  but  this  depends  upon 
receding  conflict,  and  a  train  of  motions.  For  doubtless 
)lid  and  ponderous  body  or  bullet  discharged  makes  a 
g  resistance  before  it  yields ;  and  if  this  resistance  be  great 
ist  needs  prevail,  so  as  that  the  flame  shall  not  drive  out 
lullet,  but  the  bullet  stifle  the  flame.  Therefore,  if  instead 
anpowder  we  were  to  use  sulphur,  camphor,  or  the  like 
»,  which  also  suddenly  catch  flame,  and  because  com- 
less  hinders  inflammability,  if  these  materials  were  formed 
corns  of  powder,  with  a  proper  proportion  of  the  most 
)ustible  wood-coal,  yet  if  nitre  were  not  employed  in  the 
losition  there  would  follow  no  such  rapid  and  powerful 
jn  as  in  gunpowder ;  but  the  motion  of  inflammation 
d  l>e  checked  and  kept  down  by  the  resistance  of  the 
t,  and  so  the  event  be  frustrated  or  no  explosion  be  made, 
le  case  seems  to  be  this.  The  motion  here  inquired  after 
uble  and  compounded,  for  besides  the  motion  of  inflam- 
ju,  which  principally  resides  in  the  sulphur  of  the  powder, 

is  another  more  strong  and  violent.     This  chiefly  pn)- 
I  from  the  crude  and  aqueous  spirit  of  the  nitre,  and  some- 

again  from  the  willow  coal.  For  this  spirit  is  not  only 
tided,  as  va])ours  are  by  heat,  but,  what  is  here  the  prin- 
thing,  flies  away  and  bursts  forth  with  the  utmost 
nee  from  the  heat  and  inflammation,  for  which  it  thus 
s  and  prepares  tlie  way.  We  see  some  resemblance  of  this 
on  in  the  crackling  of  dry  bay  or  ivy  leaves  when  thrown 
the  lire;  und  still  more  evidently  in  salt,  which  approaches 
>r  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  under  consideration  :  we  also 

somewhat  like  it  when  the  tallow  of  a  buiwrn^  caxx^^ 
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the  undertaker's  heart  and  intentions."  Here,  then, 
i  are  distinctly  authorized  to  consider  the  Dedication 
efixed  to  the  l>e  Ventis  as  intended  to  serve  for  the 
lole  of  the  Third  Part  of  the  Instauration,  It  ap- 
urs  probable,  too,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  HiS' 
•y  of  the  Reign  qf  Henry  the  Eighth  is  mentioned,  that 
i  mere  commencement  of  that  work  which  still  exists 
ill  of  it  that  ever  was  prepare^.* 
[n  the  Preface  Rawley,  after  stating  that  he  had  had 
(  honour  to  be  continually  with  his  lordship  in  the 
apiling  of  the  work,  and  to  be  employed  therein, 
tceeds : — '*  I  have  heard  his  loi*dship  often  say,  that, 
le  should  have  served  the  glory  of  his  own  name,  he 
I  been  better  not  to  have  published  this  Natural  His- 
V- ;  for  it  may  seem  an  undigested  heap  of  particulars, 
[  cannot  have  that  lustre  which  books  cast  into  mo- 
ds have ;  but  that  he  resolved  to  prefer  the  good  of 
n,  and  that  which  might  best  secure  it,  before  any 
ag  that  might  have  relation  to  himself.  .... 
sides,  this  Natural  History  was  a  debt  of  his,  being 
igned  and  set  down  for  a  Third  Part  of  the  In- 
uration.  ....  He  hopeth  by  this  means  to 
uit  himself  of  that  for  which  he  taketh  himself  in  a 
t  bound,  and  that  is,  the  advancement  of  all  learning 
I  sciences.  For,  having  in  this  present  work  coU 
ted  the  materials  for  the  building,  and  in  his  Novum 
ganum,  of  which  his  lordship  is  yet  to  publish  a 
;ond  Part,  set  down  the  instruments  and  directions 

the  work,  men  shall  now  be  wanting  to  themselves 
Dhey  raise  not  knowledge  to  that  perfection  whereof 
i  nature  of  mortal  men  is  capable.  And  in  this  be- 
f  I  have  heard  his  lordship  speak  complainingly  that 

lordship,  who  thinketh  he  deserveth  to  be  an  archi- 
t  in  this  building,  should  be  forced  to  be  a  workman 
i  a  labourer,  and  to  dig  the  clay  and  burn  the  brick  ; 

►  See  the  present  work,  vol.  i.  pp.  212,  213.      But  this 
dicatiun  would  induce  as  to  withdraw  the  conjecture  there 
sarded,  that  more  of  the  History  was  probably  written  tbux 
fragment  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
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with  which  he  moved  so  slowly."  The  translation 
e  Third  Century  by  this  person  was  in  possession  of 
son,  who  subjoins  a  small  specimen  of  it ;  that  of 
two  preceding  Centuries  he  believed  to  be  lost. 
>s  Gniter's  translation  is  reprinted  in  the  edition  of 
n*s  collected  works  (*  Francisci  Baconi,  Baronis, 
Opera  Omnia  quae  extant  *),  published,  in  folio,  at 
kfort  in  1665. 

le  English   woric,  as  we  have  already  menticmed, 
continued  extremely  popular.     No  fewer  than  ten 
ons  of  it,  all  in  folio,  were  published  in  the  first  half- 
jry  after  Bacon's  death.     It  is  indeed  full  of  curious 
er ;  of  facts,  speculations,  and  suggestions,  which 
:  have  interested  readers  of  almost  all  classes.     It 
in  this  respect  in  physics  what  the  Essays  were  in 
ds ;  and  might  be  said,  too,  like  them,  to  *'  come 
e  to  men's  business  and  bosoms."     The  thousand 
crimen ts  offered  a  variety  in  which  every  reader 
It  find  something  to  his  taste ;  and  an  abundance, 
ih,  in  those  days  of  spare  literary  feeding,  would  last 
>st  a  lifetime.     Nor  has  the  collection  by  any  means 
lost  all  its  interest.     The  progress  of  science  has 
ted  many  both  of  the  speculations  and  the  facts  in 
zh.  Bacon  placed  his  confidence;  but  they  do  not 
:hat  the  less  illustrate  both  the  character  of  his  mind 
the  state  of  science  in  his  day.     And  perhaps,  even 
le  present  advanced  state  of  our  knowledge,  a  little 
t  or  a  useful  hint  may  here  and  there  be  derived 
1  the  work.     It  is  now  but  seldom  looked  into, — less 
uently,  perhaps,  than  any  of  Bacon's  other  writings. 
,   besides   the   ingenuity  and   striking  character  of 
ly  of  the  observations,  there  are  numerous  passages  in 
aving  all  his  characteristic  eloquence,  all  nis  beauty 
brilliancy  of  expression.     There  is  little  method,  for 
greater  part,  as  Rawley's  Preface  intimates,  in  the 
uigenient  of  the  entries,  or  experimeiitS|  as  they  are 
ed  ;  but   in   the  following  specimens  we  have  pre- 
yed the  numerical  designation  of  each  for  the  sake  of 
jrence : — 

.  Dig  a  pit  upon  the  sea-sliore  •oinevrViaV.s\MN«>\\«i\v\^^v- 
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rd«,  tloppnig  -the  neb  with  your  finger ;  then  dip  the 
t  within  the  second  glass  and  remove  your  finger ; 
in  that  posture  for  a  time,  and  it  will  unmingle  the 
he  water;  the  wine  ascending  and  settling  in  the 
ipper  glass,  and  the  water  descending  and  settling 
m  of  the  lower  glass.  The  passage  is  apparent  to 
r  you  shall  see  tlie  wine,  as  it  were,  in  a  small  vein, 
igh  the  water.  For  handsomeness  sake  (because 
I  requireth  some  small  time)  it  were  good  you  hang 
^lass  upon  a  nail.  But  as  soon  as  there  is  gathered 
ire  and  unmixed  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  lower 
I  at  the  mouth  of  the  upper  glass  dippeth  into  it,  the 
seth. 
the  upper  glass  be  wine  and  the  lower  water,  there 

0  motion  at  all.  Let  the  upper  glass  be  water  pure, 
ivater  coloured,  or  contrarywis^  there  followetn  no 
ill ;  but  it  hath  been  tried,  that  though  the  mixture 

1  water  in  the  lower  glass  be  three  parts  water  and 
ne,  yet  it  doth  not  dead  the  motion.  This  separa- 
er  and  wine  appeareth  to  foe  made  by  weight ;  for  it 
bu<lies  of  ^inequal  weight  or  else  it  worketh  not ;  and 
*  body  must  ever  be  in  the  upper  glass.     But  then 

that  the  water  being  made  pensible,  and  there  being 
i}2:ht  of  water  in  the  belly  of  the  glass,  sustained  by 
larof  water  in  the  neck  of  the  glass,  it  is  that  which 
motion  on  work ;  for  water  and  wine  in  one  glass, 
standing,  will  hardly  sever. 

e  violets,  and  infuse  a  good  pngill  of  them  in  a 
negar  ;  let  them  stay  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
forth  ;  and  refresh  the  infusion  with  like  quantity  of 
i  seven  times,  and  it  will  make  a  vinegar  so  fresh  of 

as  if  a  twelvemonth  af^er  it  be  brought  you  in  a 
u  shall  smell  it  before  it  come  at  you.  Note,  that  it 
tore  perfectly  of  the  flower  a  good  while  after  than  at 

s  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients  that  whelps,  or 
ures,  if  they  l)e  put  young  into  such  a  cage  or  box  as 
>t  rise  to  their  stature,  but  may  increase  in  breadth 
will  grow  accordingly  as  they  can  get  room;  which 
rue  and  feasible,  and  that  the  young  creature  so 
id  straightened  doth  not  thereupon  die,  it  is  a  means 
e  dwarf  creatures,  and  in  a  very  strange  figure, 
tain  and  noted  long  since,  that  the  pressure  or  foiixi- 

1>^ 
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derkin  a  great  bangfaole  of  parpoae ;  then  thrast  into  it  the 
alter  (in  which  the  capons  are)  drawn  out  in  length ;  let  it 
np  in  it  three  days  and  three  nights,  the  bunghole  open,  to 
rx ;  then  close  the  bunghole,  and  so  let  it  continue  a  day  and 
lalif ;  then  draw  it  into  bottles,  and  you  may  drink  it  well 
er  three  days*  bottling,  and  it  will  last  six  weeks  (ap- 
»yed).  It  drinketh  fresh,  flowreth  and  mantleth  exceed- 
^ly ;  it  drinketh  not  newish  at  all ;  it  is  an  excellent  drink 
a  consumption,  to  be  drunk  either  alone  or  carded  with 
oe  other  beer.  It  quencheth  thirst,  and  hath  no  whit  of 
idiuess.  Note,  that  it  is  not  possible  that  meat  and  Inread, 
ler  in  broths  or  taken  with  drink,  as  is  used,  should  get  forth 
o  the  veins  and  outward  parts  so  finely  and  easily  as  when 
8  thus- incorporate  and  made  almost  a  chyltis  aforehand. 
$1.  Generally  diseases  that  are  chronical,  as  coughs, 
hisics,  some  kinds  of  palsies,  lunacies,  &c.,  are  most  dan« 
ous  at  the  first,  therefore  a  wise  physician  will  consider 
ether  a  disease  be  incurable,  or  whe^ier  the  just  cure  of  it  be 
:  full  of  peril ;  and  if  he  find  it  to  be  such,  let  him  resort  to 
.liatioii,  and  alleviate  the  symptom  without  busying  himself 
much  with  the  perfect  cure ;  and  many  times  (if  the  patient 
indeed  patient)  that  course  will  exceed  all  expectation. 
Icewise  the  patient  himself  may  strive,  by  little  and  little,  to 
»rcome  the  symptom,  in  the  exacerbation,  and  so,  by  time, 
•n  suflering  into  nature. 

59.  The  producing  of  cold  is  a  thing  very  worthy  the  inqui- 
ion,  both  for  use  and  disclosure  of  causes ;  for  heat  and  cold 
i  nature's  two  hands,  whereby  she  chiefly  worketh ;  and  heat 
!  have  in  readiness,  in  respect  of  the  fire  ;  but  for  cold  we 
Mt  stay  till  it  cometh,  or  seek  it  in  deep  caves  or  high 
7iintain8 :  and  when  all  is  done  we  caimot  obtain  it  in  any 
Bat  degree,  for  furnaces  of  fire  are  far  hotter  than  a  summer^s 
11 ;  but  vaults  or  hills  are  not  much  colder  than  a  winter's 
wt. 

74.  It  were  not  amiss  to  try  opium,  by  laying  it  upon  the 
p  of  a  weather-glass,  to  see  whetner  it  will  contract  the  air; 
it  I  doubt  it  will  not  succeed  ;  for  besides  that  the  virtue  of 
lium  will  hardly  penetrate  through  such  a  body  as  glass,  I 
•nceive  that  opium  and  the  like  make  the  spirits  fly  rather  by 
alignity  than  by  cold. 

75.  There  is  an  opinion  that  the  moon  is  magnetical  of  heal, 
the  sun  is  of  cold  and  moisture ;  it  were  not  amiss,  therefore, 
try  it  with  warm  waters ;  the  one  exposed  to  the  bouns  of  th« 
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iingly,  as  much  as  wine  from  water,  and  as  wood 
sometimes  they  will  have  them  to  be  natural  heat, 
of  the  element  of  fire,  whereas  some  of  them  are 
;old ;  and  sometimes  they  will  have  them  to  be  the 
.  qualities  of  tlie  tangible  paits,  which' they  see, 
iy  are  things  by  themselves.  And  then,  when  they 
nts  and  living  creatures,  they  call  them  souls  ;  and 
icial  speculations  they  have,  like  prospectives,  that 
'  inward  when  they  are  but  paintings.  Neither  is 
ion  of  words,  but  infinitely  material  in  nature ;  for 
othing  else  but  a  natural  body,  rarified  to  a  pro- 
included  in  the  tangible  parts  of  bodies  as  in  an 
;  and  they  be  no  less  differing  one  from  the  other 
use  or  tangible  parts ;  and  they  are  in  all  tangible 
tsoever,  more  or  less ;  and  they  are  never,  almost, 
i  from  tliem  and  their  motions  principally  proceed 
3olliquation,  concoction,  maturation,  puh^faction, 
and  most  of  the  effects  of  nature ;  for,  as  we  have 
a  in  our  Sapientia  yeterum,  in  the  fable  of  Proser- 
lall  in  the  infernal  regiment  hear  little  doings  of 
Dost  of  Proserpina ;  for  taiigil>le  parts  in  bo«lies  are 
1^ ;  and  the  spirits  do,  in  effect,  all. 
ire  is  notiiing  more  certain  in  nature  than  that  it  is 
for  any  boily  to  t>e  utterly  annihilated ;  but  that,  as 
ork  of  the  omni potency  of  God  to  make  somewhat 
80  it  requireth  tlie  like  omnipotency  to  turn  some- 
othing;  and  therefore  it  is  well  said  by  an  obscure 
e  sect  of  tiie  chy  mists,  that  there  is  no  such  way  to 
range  transniutatiuns  of  bodies,  as  to  endeavour  and 
1  means  the  reducing  of  them  to  nothing :  and 
utained  also  a  great  secret  of  preservation  of  bodies 
e ;  for  if  you  can  prohibit  that  they  neither  turn  into 
no  air  cometh  to  them  ;  iiur  go  into  the  bodies  ad- 
ause  they  are  utterly  heterogeneal ;  nor  make  a 
circulation  within  themselves;  they  will  never 
>ugh  they  Ije  in  their  nature  never  so  perishable  or 
We  see  how  ilies  and  spiders,  and  the  like,  get  a 
n  amber,  more  durable  than  the  nionumeut  and 
of  the  body  of  any  king. 

8  to  l>e  noted  (the  mther  lest  any  man  should  think 
}  anything  in  this  immber  of  eight  to  create  the 
:hut  this  computation  of  eight  is  a  thing  rather  re- 
1  any  true  computation;  for  a  true  computation 
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137.  It  hath  beeo  anciently  reporled,  and  is  still  receiver 
tiuit  extreme  applauses  and  shouting  of  people  assembled  i 
g^reat  multitudes,  have  so  rarified  and  broken  the  air,  that  bin 
flying  over  have  fallen  down,  the  air  being  not  able  to  suppo 
them.  And  it  is  believed  by  some  that  great  ringing  of  oel 
in  populous  cities  hath  diased  away  thunder,  and  also  diss 
pated  pestilent  air;  all  which  may  be  also  from  the  concussic 
of  the  air  and  not  from  the  sound. 

128.  A  very  great  sound,  near  hand,  hath  stricken  mar 
deaf;  and  at  the  instant  they  have  found,  as  it  were,  tl 
breaking  of  a  skin  or  parchment  in  their  ear ;  and  myself  stani 
ing  near  one  that  lured  loud  and  shrill,  had  suddenly  t 
ofltmce,  as  if  somewhat  had  broken  or  been  dislocated  in  n: 
ear,  and  immediately  after  a  loud  ringing  (not  an  ordinal 
singing,  or  hissing,  but  far  louder  and  differing) ;  so  as  1  fean 
wooPb  deafness;  but  after  some  half  quarter  of  an  hour 
Tfluiished. 

134.  Take  one  vessel  of  silver  and  another  of  wood,  and  fi 
each  of  diem  full  of  water,  and  then  nap  the  tongs  together 
befOTCy  about  a  handful  from  the  bottom,  and  you  shall  Hi 
ttie  sound  much  more  resounding  from  the  vessel  of  silver  tin 
from  that  of  wood ;  and  yet  if  there  be  no  water  in  the  vess< 
■o  that  you  nap  the  tongs  in  the  air,  you  shall  find  no  diffc 
eooe  between  the  silver  and  the  wooden  vessel ;  whereby,  besii 
the  main  point  of  creating  sound  without  air,  you  may  colle 
two  things ;  the  one,  that  the  sound  communicateth  with  tl 
bottom  of  the  vessel ;  the  other,  that  such  a  communicati( 
passeth  far  better  through  water  than  air. 

140.  There  is  in  St.  James's  Fields  a  conduit  of  brick,  uni 
which  joineth  a  low  vault ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  a  ronn< 
bouse  of  stone;  and  in  the  brick  conduit  there  is  u  window 
and  in  the  roimd*house  a  slit  or  rift  of  some  little  hren<lth ; 
you  cry  out  in  the  rift  it  will  make  a  fearful  n»aring  at  tl 
window.  The  cause  is  the  same  with  the  former ;  for  tiiat  a 
.  concaves  that  proceed  from  more  narrow  to  more  broad,  i 
amplify  the  sound  at  the  coming  out. 

155.  And  as  for  water  it  is  a  certain  trial ;  let  a  man  f 

^    into  a  bath  and  take  a  })ail,  and  turn  the  bottom  upward,  an 

carry  the  mouth  of  it  even  down  to  the  level  of  the  water,  an 

"  so  press  it  down  under  the  water,  some  hundful  and  a  lial 

'^  still  keeping  it  even  that  it  may  not  tilt  on  either  side,  and  ho  tl 

',  air  get  out ;  then  let  him  that  is  in  the  bath  dive  witii  liis  hm 

so  far  under  water  as  he  may  put  his  head  into  lU«>  \viv\\.^  vo 
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ude  unro  the  articulate  letten :  as  trembling  of  water  bath 
smblance  with  the  letter  /;  quenching  of  hot  metals,  with 

letters;  snarling  of  dogs,  with  the  letter  r;  the  noise  of 
eech-owls,  with  the  letter  sh ;  voice  of  cats,  with  the  diphthong 

voice  of  cuckoos,  with  the  diphthong  ou;  sounds  of  strings, 
;h  the  letter  na  ;  so  that  if  a  man  (for  curiosity  or  strangeness 
:e)  would  make  a  puppet  or  other  dead  body  to  pronounce  a 
ru,  let  him  consider,  on  the  one  part,  the  motion  of  the 
truxnents  of  voice ;  and  on  the  other  part,  the  like  sounds 
.de  in  inanimate  bodies;  and  what  conformity  there  is  that 
isetb  the  similitude  of  sounds,  and  by  that  he  may  minister 
hi  to  that  effect. 

225.  The  sweetest  and  best  harmony  is,  when  every  part  or 
trument  is  not  heard  by  itself,  but  a  conflation  of  them  al], 
ich  requireth  to  stand  some  distance  off :  even  as  it  is  in  the 
xture  of  perfumes,  or  the  taking  of  the  smells  of  several 
Mrers  in  the  air. 

236.  It  is  a  strange  thing  in  nature,  when  it  is  attentively 
isidered,  how  children  and  some  birds  learn  to  imitate 
>ech.  They  take  no  mark  at  all  of  the  motion  of  the  mouth 
him  that  speaketh,  for  birds  are  as  well  taught  in  the  dark 
by  light.  The  sounds  of  speech  are  very  curious  and  ex- 
isite,  so  one  would  think  it  were  a  lesson  hard  to  learn.  It 
true  that  it  is  done  with  time,  and  by  little  and  little,  and 
th  many  essays  and  proffers,  but  all  this  dischsLrgeth  not  the 
•xider.  It  would  make  a  man  think  (though  this  which  we 
lII  say  may  seem  exceeding  strange)  that  there  is  some 
nsmission  of  spirits,  and  that  the  spirits  of  the  teacher  put  in 
>tion  should  work  with  the  spirits  of  the  learner,  a  predispo- 
i{)n  to  offer  to  imitate,  and  so  to  perfect  the  imitation  by 
>;ree8.  But,  toucliing  operations  by  transmissions  of  spirits 
bich  is  one  of  the  highest  secrets  in  nature)  we  shall  speak 
due  place,  chiefly  when  we  come  to  inquire  of  imagination, 
it,  as  lor  imitation,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  in  men  and 
ler  creatures  a  predisposition  to  imitate.  We  see  how  ready 
es  and  monkeys  are  to  imitate  all  motions  of  man;  and,  in 

*  catching  of  dotterels,  we  see  how  the  foolish  bird  playeth  the 
e  in  gestures ;  and  no  man,  in  effect,  doth  accompany  with 
jers,  but  he  learneth,  ere  he  is  aware,  some  gesture,  or  voice, 
fashion  of  the  other. 

239.  But  I  conceive  that  the  aptness  of  birds  is  not  so  much 
the  conformity  of  the  organs  of  speech  as  in  their  attention ; 

*  s|)cech  must  come  by  hearing  and  learning;    and  birda 
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pirits,  and  of  good  spirits ;  for  (said  he)  call  Satan,  and  the 
cfao  will  not  deliver  back  the  Devil's  name,  but  will  say 
P^  t^en,  which  is  as  much  in  French  as  Apage,  or  Avoid  :  and 
h<!reby  I  did  hap  to  find  that  an  echo  would  not  return  8, 
leing  but  a  hissing,  and  an  interior  sound. 

285.  Let  it  be  tried,  for  the  help  of  the  hearing  (and  I  conceive 
t  likely  to  succeed),  to  make  an  instrument  like  a  tunnel,  the 
larronv  part  whereof  may  be  of  the  bigness  of  the  hole  of  the 
sar,  and  tlie  broader  end  much  larger,  like  a  bell  at  the  skirts. 
wid  the  length  half  a  foot  or  more ;  and  let  the  narrow  end  of 
t  be  set  close  to  the  ear,  and  m^rk  whether  any  sound  abroad 
in  the  open  air  will  not  be  heard  distinctly  from  further  dis- 
vince  than  without  that  instrument,  being,  as  it  were,  an  ear- 
ipectacle.  And  I  have  heard  there  is  in  Spain  an  instrument 
tn  use  to  be  set  to  the  ear,  that  helpeth  somewhat  those  that  are 
thick  of  hearing. 

390.  We  have  laboured,  as  may  appear,  in  this  inquisition 
of  sounds  diligently,  both  because  sound  is  one  of  the  most 
hid<len  portions  of  nature  (as  we  said  in  the  beginning),  and 
because  it  is  a  virtue  which  may  he  called  incorporeal  and 
immateriate,  yrhereof  there  be  in  nature  but  fevr ;  besides,  we 
were  willing  now,  in  these  our  first  Centuries,  to  make  a 
pattern  or  president  of  an  exact  inquisition,  and  we  shall  do 
the  like  hereafter  in  some  other  subjects  which  require  it ;  for 
we  desire  that  men  sliould  leam  and  {perceive  how  severe  a 
thing  the  true  inquisition  of  nature  is,  and  should  accustom 
themselves,  by  the  light  of  particulars,  to  enlarge  their  minds 
to  the  amplitude  of  the  world,  and  not  reduce  the  world  to  the 
itamiwness  of  their  minds. 

317.  There  were  taken  apples,  and  laid  in  straw,  in  hay,  in 
flower,  in  chalk,  in  lime,  covered  over  with  onions,  covered  over 
with  crabs,  closed  up  in  wax,  shut  in  a  box,  &c. ;  there  was 
also  an  apple  hanged  up  in  smoke,  of  all  which  the  experiment 
sorted  in  this  manner: — 

318.  After  a  month's  space  the  apple  inclosed  in  wax  was  as 
green  and  fresh  as  at  the  first  putting  in,  and  the  kernels  con- 
tinued white.  The  cause  is,  for  that  all  exclusion  of  open  air 
(which  is  ever  predatory)  maintaineth  the  hotly  in  his  first 
freshness  and  moisture,  but  the  inconvenience  is  that  it  tasteth 
^  little  of  the  wax,  which,  I  suppose,  in  a  pomegranate,  or 
tome  such  thick-coated  fruit,  it  would  not  do. 

319.  The  apple  hanged  in  the  smoke  turned  like  an  old  mellow 
Apple,  wrinkled,  dry,  soft,  sweet,  yellow  within.     T\\fe  <i^wafe 
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9  crudities,  impurities,  and  leprorities  of  metals  were  cured, 
sy  would  become  gold,  and  that  a  little  quantity  of  the 
*dicine  in  the  work  of  projection  will  turn  a  sea  of  the 
ser  metal  into  gold,  by  multiplying:  all  these  are  but 
earns,  and  so  are  many  other  grounds  of  alchemy ;  and,  to 
Ip  the  matter,  the  alchemists  call  in  likewise  many  vanities 
t  of  astrology,  natural  magic,  superstitious  interpretations  of 
riptures,  auricular  traditions,  feigned  testimonies  of  ancient 
thors,  and  the  like.  It  is  true,  on  the  other  side,  they  have 
ought  to  light  not  a  few  profitable  experiments,  and  thereby 
3,de  the  world  some  amends ;  but  we,  when  we  shall  come  to 
ndle  the  version  and  transmutation  of  bodies,  and  the  ex- 
riments  concerning  metals  and  minerals,  will  lay  open  the  true 
lys  and  passages  of  nature,  which  may  lead  to  this  great  effect. 
id  we  commend  the  wit  of  the  Chinese,  who  despair  of 
&king  of  gold,  but  are  mad  upon  the  making  of  silver,  for 
rtain  it  is.  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  gold  (which  is 
e  most  ponderous  and  materiate  amongst  metals)  of  other 
etals  less  ponderous  and  less  materiate,  than  vid  versa  to 
ake  silver  of  lead  or  quicksilver,  both  which  are  more  poii- 
Tous  than  silver :  so  that  they  need  rather  a  further  degree  of 
cation  than  any  condensation.     In  the  mean  time,  by  occasion 

handling  the  axioms  touching  maturation,  we  will  direct  a 
ial  touching  the  maturing  of  metals,  and  thereby  turning 
me  of  them  into  gold ;  for  we  conceive,  indeed,  that  a 
frfect  good  concoction,  or  digestion,  or  maturation  of  some 
etals  will  produce  gold.  And  here  we  call  to  mind,  that  we 
lew  a  Dutchman  that  had  wrought  himself  into  the  belief  of 

great  person,  by  undertaking  that  he  could  make  gold, 
hose  discourse  was,  that  gold  might  be  made,  but  that  the 
chemists  over- fired  the  work;  for,  he  said,  the  making  of 
)ld  did  require  a  very  temperate  heat,  as  being  in  nature  a 
ibterrany  work,  where  little  heat  cometh,  but  yet  more  to 
e  making  of  gold  than  of  any  other  metal ;  and,  therefore, 
at  he  would  do  it  with  a  great  lamp  that  should  carry  a 
mperate  and  equal  heat,  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  many 
onths.  The  device  of  the  lamp  was  folly;  but  the  over- 
ing  now  used,  and  the  equal  heat  to  be  required,  and  the 
aking  it  a  work  of  some  good  time,  are  no  ill  discourses. 

Let  there  be  a  small  furnace  made  of  a  temperate  heat; 
t  the  heat  \}e  such  as  may  keep  the  metal  perpetually  molten, 
id  no  more,  for  that  above  all  importeth  to  the  work.  For 
e  material,  take  silver,  which  is  the  metal  that  in  nature 
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liued  not  at  the  first,  but  after  a  night's  lying 
}  shine.  8.  There  was  other  wood  t}iat  did 
•eiiig  laid  dry  in  the  house,  within  five  or  six 
iiiitig,  and,  laid  abroad  again,  recovered  the 
ning  woods  being  laid  in  a  dry  room,  within 
t  their  shining,  but  being  laid  in  a  cellar,  or 
the  shining.  10.  The  boring  of  holes  in  that 
nd  then  laying  it  abroad,  seemeth  to  conduce 
The  cause  is,  for  that  all  solution  of  con* 
on  putrefaction,  as  was  touched  before.  11.  No 
^et  tried  to  shine  that  was  cut  down  alive,  but 
ted,  both  in  stock  and  root,  while  it  grew. 
wood  that  shined  was  steeped  in  oil,  and  re* 
ig  a  fortnight  13.  The  like  succeeded  in 
water,  and  much  better.  14.  How  long  the 
inue  if  the  wood  be  laid  abroad  every  night, 
I  sprinkled  with  water  in  the  day,  is  not  yet 
I  was  made  of  laying  it  abroad  in  frosty 
art  it  not.  16.  There  was  a  great  piece  of  a 
line,  and  the  shining  part  was  cut  off  till  no 
t,  after  two  nights,  though  it  was  kept  in  a 
I  shining. 

irate  growth  or  stature,  it  must  proceed  either 
of  the  nourishment  or  from  the  nature  of 
or  from  the  quickening  and  exciting  of 
Fur  the  first  excess  of  nourishment  is 
maketh  the  child  corpulent,  and  growing 
than  in  height.  And  you  may  take  an  ex- 
ants,  which  if  they  spread  much  are  seld(Hn 
e  nature  of  the  nourishment,  first,  it  may 
and,  therefore,  children  in  dairy  countries 
ill  than  where  they  feed  more  upon  bread 
e  id  also  a  received  tale  that  boiling  of  daisy 
lich  it  is  certain  are  great  driers)  will  make 
Neitlier  is  it  without  cause  that  Xenuphon. 
>(  the  Persian  children,  doth  so  much  com- 
ing u{X)n  cardamon,  which,  he  saith,  made 
.  and  he  of  a  more  active  habit.  Cardamon 
iirtium,  and  with  us,  water- cresses,  which,  it 
tierh  that,  whilst  it  is  young,  is  friendly  to 
quickening  of  natural  heat,  it  must  )>e  done 
;ise,  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  much  going  to 
y  sit  so  much,  hindereth  the  growth  of  chil- 
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I  glan  witfi  narrow  mouths,  stuffing  tbem  close  together, 
:  witliout  bruising;  stop  the  bottle  or  glass  close,  and  these 
s  will  retain  not  only  their  smell  perfect,  but  their  colour 
h  for  a  year  at  least.  .  .  .  Note,  that  these  roses,  when  you 
e  them  from  the  drying,  have  little  or  no  smell,  so  that  tiie 
sU  is  a  second  smell  that  issueth  out  of  the  flower  aAer- 
rds. 

177.  An  orange,  lemon,  and  apple,  wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth, 
iig  buried  for  a  fortnigtit's  S{)ace  four  foot  deep  within  the 
tb,  though  it  were  Lii  a  moist  place  and  a  rainy  time,  yet 
le  forth  no  ways  mouldy  or  rotten,  but  were  become  a  little 
(ler  than  they  were,  otherwise  fresh  in  their  colour,  bat 
r  juice  somewhat  flatted ;  but  with  the  burial  of  a  fort- 
it  more  they  became  putrified. 

78.  A  bottle  of  beer  buried  in  like  manner  as  before, 
Ime  more  lively,  better  tasted,  and  clearer  than  it  was; 

a  b<ittle  of  wine  in  like  manner.  A  bottle  of  vinegar  so 
led,  came  forth  more  lively  and  more  odoriferous,  smelling 
ust  like  a  violet :  and  afrer  tlie  whole  month^s  burial, all  the 
e  came  forth  as  fresh  and  lively,  if  not  better,  than  before. 

79.  It  were  a  profitable  experiment  to  preserve  oranges, 
ons,  and  pomegranates  till  summer,  for  then  their  price 
I  be  mightily  increased.  Tiiis  may  be  done,  if  you  put 
71  in  a  pot  or  vessel  well  covered,  that  the  moisture  of  the 
h  come  not  at  them ;  or  else  by  putting  the-n  in  a  con- 
atory  of  snow.  And,  generally,  whosoever  will  make  ex- 
ments  of  cold,  let  him  be  provided  of  three  things — a 
lervatory  of  snow,  a  good  large  vault,  twenty  feet  at  least 
er  the  ground,  and  a  deep  well. 

86.  Divers  we  see  do  stut.  The  cause  may  be  (in  most) 
refrigeration  of  the  tongue,  whereby  it  is  less  apt  to  move; 
,  therefore,  we  see  that  naturals  do  generally  stut ;  and  we 
that  in  those  that  stut,  if  tliey  drink  wine  moderately,  they 
less,  because  it  heateth  ;  and  so  we  sec  that  they  that  stut 
tut  more  in  tlie  first  offer  to  speak  than  in  continuance, 
iuse  the  tongue  is  by  motion  somewhat  heated ;  in  some, 
,  it  may  be  (though  rarely)  the  dryness  of  the  tongue, 
ch  likewise  maketli  it  less  apt  to  move,  as  well  as  cold  :  for 
an  affect  tliat  cometh  to  some  wii^e  and  great  men,  as  it 
unto  Moses,  who  was  linguae  praepeditse ;  and  many  stutters, 
find,  are  very  ciioleric  men,  choler  inducing  a  dryness  in 
tongue. 
00.  Some  creatures  do  move  a  good  while  after  t\w\t  W  \\\ 

OL.  111.  It 
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Id  have  been  tlie  speedier.  Tbis  is  a  noble  ex- 
for,  without  tbis  help,  they  would  have  been  four 
3iig  in  coming  up ;  but  there  doth  not  occur  to  me 
eiit  any  use  thereof  fur  pn^t,  except  it  should  be 
of  peas,  which  have  their  price  very  much  increased 
y  coming.  It  may  be  tried  also  with  cherries,  straw- 
d  otlier  fruit,  which  are  dearest  wlieu  they  come 

t  the  most  admirable  acceleration  by  facilitating 
ment,  is  that  of  water ;  for  a  standard  of  a  damask- 
he  root  on  was  set  in  a  ctiamber  where  no  fire  was, 

an  earthen  pan  full  of  fair  water,  without  any 
alf  a  foot  under  the  water,  the  standard  being  more 
)ot  high  above  tlie  water.  Within  the  space  of  ten 
andard  did  put  forth  a  fair  green  leaf,  and  some 
;  buds,  which  stood  at  a  stay,  without  any  show  of 
ithering,  more  than  seven  days  ;  but  afterwards  that 
,  but  tlie  young  buds  did  sprout  on,  which  after- 
id  into  fair  leaves  in  the  space  of  three  mouths,  and 
so  a  while  after,  till  upon  removal  we  left  tiie  trial, 
that  the  leaves  were  somewliat  paler  and  lighter- 
nan  the  leaves  used  to  be  abroad.  Note,  that  the 
were  in  the  end  of  October;  and  it  is  likely  tliat  if  it 
iu  the  spring  time  it  would  have  jjut  forth  with 
ength,  and  (it  may  l)e)  to  have  grown  on  to  l>ear 
)y  tliis  means  you  may  have  (as  it  seemetli)  roses 
niidsl  of  a  ])oul,  t)eing  supported  with  some  stay, 
latter  of  rareness  and  ])leasiire,  thougli  of  small  use. 
e  more  strange,  f(»r  that  the  like  rose-standard  was 
•  same  time  into  water  mixed  with  liorseciung,  the 
about  the  lourth  ])art  to  the  water,  and  in  four 
Mice  (wliile  it  was  observed)  put  not  forth  any  leaf, 
crs  buds  at  the  tirst,  as  tiie  other, 
seenieth  by  the«e  instances  of  water,  that  for  nourisli- 
vater  is  almobt  all  in  all,  and  that  the  earth  doth  but 
)lant  njiright  and  save  it  from  over-heat  and  over- 

tiierel'ore   is  a    comfortable  exjieriment   for   good 

id  an  iissured  exi>erience,  that  a  heap  of  flint  or  stone 
the  bottom  of  a  wild  tree  (us  in  oak,  elm,  ash,  &c.) 

irst  planting,  doth  make  it  prosper  double  as  much 
it :  tlie  cause  is,  for  that  it  retaineth  tiie  moisture 

eth  at  any  time  upon  tiie  tree,  and  ftuflLereXVi  vV 
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ley  will  come  up  in  one  stock ;  bnt  yet  thej  will  put 
I  heir  several  fruits  witliout  any  commixture  in  the 
'herein  note  (by  the  way)  that  unity  of  continuance 
J  ))rocure  tiian  unity  of  species.     It  is  reported  also 

of  red  and  white  grapes  being  set  in  tlie  ground,  and 

]Hirts  being  flatted  and  bound  close  tt^ther,  will 
gra[)e8  of  the  several  colours  upon  the  same  branch, 
Nstoues  of  several  colours  within  the  same  grape;  but 
after  a  year  or  two,  the  unity  (as  it  seemeth)  growing 
tfct ;  and  this  will  likewise  help,  if  from  the  first 
hey  be  often  watered,  for  all  moisture  helpeth  to 
ind   it  is  prescribed  also  to  bind  the  bud  as  soon  aa 

forth,  as  well  as  the  stock,  at  the  least  for  a  time. 
:  id  re{)orted  that  tlie  shrub  called  our  lady  s  seal 

a  kind  of  briony),  and  coleworts,  set  near  together, 
:h  will  die.  The  cause  is.  for  that  they  be  both  great 
rs  of  the  earth,  and  one  of  them  starveth  the  other. 

is  sjiid  of  reed  and  a  brake,  both  which  are  succu- 
therefore  the  one  deceivetii  the  other ;  and  the  like  of 
&nd  rue,  both  which  draw  strong  juices. 
t  is  a  curiosity  to  have  several  fruits  upon  one  tree; 
more  when  some  of  them  come  early  and  some  come 
lat  you  may  have  u])on  the  same  free  ri[)e  fruits  all 

this  is  eiisily  done  by  grafting  of  several  scions  upon 
oughs  of  a  stock,  in  a  good  ground  plentifully  fed. 
liiy  have  all  kinds  of  cherries,  and  all  kinds  of  plums, 
les,  and  apricots,  u])on  one  tree  ;  but  I  conceive  the 
of  fruits  niii.st  t)e  such  as  will  graft  u{)on  the  same 
(1  therefore  1  doubt  whether  you  can  have  apples,  or 
)raiiges,  upon  the  same  stock  upon  which  you  graft 

t  is  a  curiosity  to  have  fniits  of  divers  shapes  and 
hi.s  is  easily  ])erfornied  by  moulding  them  when  the 
mii>r  with  moulds  of  earth  or  wood ;  so  you  may  have 
rs,  &c.  as  lou^  as  a  cane,  or  as  round  as  a  spliere,  or 
ke  a  cross.  Vou  may  have  also  a[)])les  in  the  form  of 
;'nions.  Vou  may  have  also  fruit  in  more  accurate 
(  we  said  of  men,  i>ea»t.s  or  birds,  accordhig  as  you 
t  moulds;  wherein  you  must  understand,  tliat  you 
mould  bi^  ciiough  to  contain  the  wiiole  ftuit  when  it 
to  tiie  greatcht,  for  else  you  will  choke  the  8])reading 
it,  wliicli  otherwise  would  spread  itself  and  fdl  the 
and  so   be  turned  into  the  shape  de&\x«d^  UA'A'Mbwv 
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[t  u  reported  that  not  only  the  taking  out  of  the  pith, 
stopping  of  the  juice  of  the  pith  from  rising  in  the 
1(1  turning  it  to  rise  on  the  outside,  will  make  the 
hout  core  or  stone ;  as  if  you  should  bure  a  tree  clean 
and  put  a  wedge  in.  It  is  true  there  is  some  affinity 
the  ))ith  and  the  kernel,  because  tliey  are  both  of  a 
istaiice  and  both  placed  in  the  midst. 
t  isre])orled  that  trees  watered  perpetually  with  warm 
11  make  a  fruit  with  little  or  no  core  or  st(»ie.  And 
is  general,  that  whatsoever  will  make  a  wild  tree  a 
ree,  will  make  a  garden  tree  to  have  less  core  or  stone. 
riiere  is  an  old  tradition  that  boughs  of  oak  (Hit  into 
1  will  put  forth  wild  vines;  which  if  it  be  true  (no 
it  is  not  the  oak  that  tumeth  into  a  vine,  but  the  oak- 
jtrifyiug,  qualifieth  the  earth  to  put  forth  a  vine  of 

[t  is  not  impossible,  and  I  have  heard  it  verified,  that 
:ting  down  of  an  old  timber  tree,  the  stub  hath  put  out 
28  a  tree  of  another  kind,  as  that  beech  hath  put  forth 
liich  if  it  be  true,  the  cause  may  be,  for  tiiat  tlie  old 
X)  scant  of  juice  to  put  forth  the  former  tree,  and  there- 
teth  forth  a  tree  of  smaller  kind  that  ueedeth  less 
lent. 

There  is  an  opinion  in  the  country,  that  if  the  same 
je  oft  sown  with  the  grain  that  grew  upon  it,  it  will,  in 
grow  to  be  of  a  baser  kind. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  sterile  years,  com  sown  will  grow 
!r  kind. 

/urk  of  the  transmutation  of  plants  one  into  another,  is 
fflia  naturce  ;  for  the  transmutation  of  s])ecies  is,  in  the 
ihilusopliy,  pronounced  im{K)ssible;  and  certainly  it  is 
of  diihculty,  and  requireth  deep  search  intu  nature ; 
ng  there  appear  some  manifest  instances  of  it,  the 
if  iiniK)ssibility  is  to  be  rejected,  and  the  means  thereof 
ind  out.  We  see  that,  in  living  creatures  that  come 
action,  there  is  much  transmutation  of  one  into  another, 
>i  liars  turn  into  flies,  &c.  And  it  should  seem  pro- 
lit,  whatsoever  creature  having  life  is  g**nerated  without 
it  creature  will  change  out  of  one  species  into  another; 
he  seed  and  the  nature  of  it  which  locketli  and  bound- 
le  creature,  tliat  it  doth  not  expatiate.  So  as  we  may 
iiclude,  tJiat  seeing  the  earth  of  itself  doth  put  forth 
ithout  seed,  therefore  plants  may  well  have  a  trans- 
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Brhich  come  more  early,  and  others  which  come  more  late  in  the 
^ear.  The  flowers  that  come  early  with  us  are,  prime-roses, 
Briolets,  auemonies,  water-dafiadillies,  crocus  vermis,  and  some 
sarly  tulip|)a8;  and  they  are  all  cold  plants,  which  therefore 
^as  it  should  seem)  liave  a  quicker  ])erception  of  the  heat  of 
the  sun  increasing  than  the  hot  herbs  have ;  as  a  cold  hand  will 
gooxier  find  a  little  warmth  than  a  hot.  And  those  that  come 
next  after  are  wallflowers,  cowslips,  hyacinths,  rosemary- 
flowers,  &c. ;  and  after  them  pinks,  roses,  flowerdeluces,  &c. ; 
Btid  the  latest  are  gillyflowers,  hollyhocks,  larksfoot,  &c.  The 
earliest  blossoms  are  the  blossoms  of  peaches,  almonds,  cor- 
nelians, mezerions,  &c ;  and  they  are  of  such  trees  as  have 
much  moisture,  either  watery  or  oily ;  and  therefore  crocus 
vemus  also,  being  an  lierb  that  hath  an  oily  juice,  putteth  forth 
earl  y,  for  those  also  find  tlie  sun  sooner  than  the  drier  trees. 
The  grains  are,  first  rye  and  wheat,  then  oats  and  barley,  then 
peas  and  beans;  for  though  green  peas  and  beans  be  eaten 
sooner,  yet  the  dry  ones,  that  are  used  for  horsemeat,  are  ripe 
last ;  and  it  seemeth  tliat  the  fatter  grain  cometh  first.  The 
earliest  fruits  are  strawberries,  cherries,  gooseberries,  currants ; 
and  after  them  early  ap])1es,  early  pears,  apricots,  rasps; 
and  after  them  damasins  and  most  kind  of  plums,  peaches,  &c. ; 
and  the  latest  are  apples,  wardens,  grapes,  nuts,  quinces, 
almonds,  sloes,  briar-berries,  hij^s,  medlars,  services,  cor- 
nelians, &c. 

578.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  commonly  trees  that  ripen 
latest  blossom  soonest,  as  peaches,  cornelians,  sloes,  almonds, 
&c. ;  and  it  seemeth  to  be  a  work  of  Providence  that  they 
blossom  so  soon,  for  otherwise  they  could  not  have  the  sun 
long  enough  to  ripen. 

590.  Fli)wers  have  all  exquisite  figures ;  and  the  flower- 
numbers  are  chiefly  five  and  four,  as  in  prime-roses,  briar- 
roses,  single  musk-roses,  single-pinks,  and  gillyflowers,  &c., 
which  have  five  leaves ;  lillies,  flowerdeluces,  borage,  bugloss, 
&c.,  which  have  four  leaves.  But  some  put  forth  leaves  not 
unmbered,  l)ut  they  are  ever  small  ones,  as  marygolds,  trefoil, 
&c.  We  see  also  that  the  sockets  and  supporters  of  flowers 
are  flgure<l,  as  in  the  five  bretiiren  of  the  rose,  sockets  of  gilly- 
flowers, &c.  Leaves  also  are  all  figured,  some  round,  some 
lung,  none  square,  and  many  jagged  on  the  sides,  which  leaves 
of  flowers  seldom  are. 

606.  I  left  once,  by  chance,  a  citron  cut,  in  a  close  room 
fur  tliree  summer  montlis  that  1  was  absent,  oivd  aX  k\^  \<&\\3k\\\ 
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rueth  again.  It  seemeth,  that  amongst  plants  which  are 
nourished  with  mixture  of  earth  and  water,  it  draweth  most 
Dourishmeiit  from  water,  whicli  maketh  it  the  smoothest  of  all 
others  in  liark,  and  the  hollowest  in  body. 

660.  The  putting  forth  of  certain  herbs  discovereth  of  what 
nature  the  ground  where  they  put  forth  is ;  as  wild  thyme 
■howeth  good  feeding-ground  for  cattle ;  bettouy  and  straw- 
berries showeth  grounds  fit  for  wood;  camomile  showeth 
mellow  grounds  fit  for  wheat ;  mustard-seed,  growing  after  the 
plough,  showeth  a  good  strong  ground  also  for  wheat;  bumet 
showeth  good  meadow,  and  the  like. 

670.  The  remedies  of  the  diseases  of  com  have  been  ob- 
served as  fuUoweth : — The  steepitig  of  the  grain,  before  sowing, 
a  little  time  in  wine,  is  thought  a  preservative ;  the  mingling 
of  seed-coni  with  ashes  is  thought  to  be  good ;  the  sowing  at 
th«  wane  of  the  moon  is  thought  to  make  the  com  sound.  It 
hath  not  been  practised,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  of  use,  to  make 
some  miscellany  in  com,  as  if  you  sow  a  few  beans  with  wheat 
your  wheat  will  be  the  better.  It  hath  been  obseived  that  the 
sowing  of  corn  with  houseleek  doth  good.  Though  grain  that 
toucheth  oil  or  fat  receiveth  hurt,  yet  the  steeping  of  it  in  the 
dregs  of  oil,  when  it  begiuneth  to  putrify  (which  they  call 
amurca),  is  thought  to  assure  it  against  worms.  It  is  reported 
also  that  if  corn  be  mowed  it  will  make  the  grain  longer  but 
emptier,  and  having  more  of  the  Imsk. 

678.  Vou  may  turn  almost  all  flesh  into  a  fatty  substance, 
if  you  take  flesh  and  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  put  the  pieces  into 
a  glass  covered  with  parchment,  and  so  let  the  glass  stand  six 
or  seven  hours  in  boiling  water.  It  may  be  an  experiment  of 
]jrofit,  for  making  of  fat  or  grease,  for  many  uses,  but  then  it 
must  be  of  such  flesh  as  is  not  edible,  as  horses,  dogs,  bears, 
foxes,  badgers,  &c. 

679.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients  that  new  wine,  put 
into  vessels  well  sto])ped  and  tlie  vessels  let  down  into  the  sea, 
will  accelerate  very  much  the  making  of  them  ripe  and 
potable;  tlie  same  would  be  tried  in  wort. 

691.  It  was  observed  in  the  great  plague  of  the  last  ye^r, 
that  there  were  seen,  in  divers  ditches  and  low  grounds  about 
Ixindon,  many  toads  ttiat  Iiad  tails,  two  or  thri'e  inclies  long  at 
the  least;  whereas  toads  (usually)  have  no  tails  at  all ;  which 
argueth  a  great  disposition  to  ])utrefaction  in  the  soil  and  air. 
It  is  re{K)rted  likewise  that  roots  (such  as  carrots  and  {)arsnips; 
are  more  sweet  and  luscious  in  infectious  yean  Uiaav  \v\  o\Vv^ 
3'eais. 
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flll2.  Wise  |il>7iiciaiu  ahauld  wiQi  »11  cliligmc*  ll  , 
nhat  >iin|)Ui  iialiire  jirlilelh  that  tuTE  eitreuie  (uIiiIb  J 
wilhoul  uij  muriMcatitin  ur  nccimnny,  tin  Ibey  uiidenniM 
wbicli  ii  bud ;  Ibtj  upen  IhHl  wblch  ii  itiippeil  aiid  >lRit; 
Ibgy  expel  that  which  ia  uffenaire,  gmll;,  wil'bout  (no 
piTfurbiition.  Of  ibitkind  aie  eldar-Bowen,  wl  ""-  ■"- 
■rr  pniwr  for  Ibe  ttone ;  of  Ibii  kiiid  ii  (he  dwan-puw,  wn 
■•  proper  for  ib«  jauntlicc;  of  Ibii  kind  i>  barlabont,  wbid 
pop«  for  i^ueii  and  infeclioiu ;  of  thia  kind  ia  piony,  wbid 
pnnier  (oi  itoppinga  in  the  head ;  of  tbi*  ktud  ia  fiuriM 
which  it  pTopfr  for  the  gpleeri;  and  b  iiiinibeT  sf  Mb 
Gnierall;,  diicn  oieahirei  bred  of  putrefaction,  AioogU'd 
br  aomewhal  liinthaDine  1u  takt,  are  of  this  kind,  H  m 
«urn»,  tiniber-aowes,  uiaila,  &q.  And  1  conceive  ihit' 
Iracbicha  of  vipera  (which  an  aomuch  magnified)  and  tbefl 
of  •iibJim  aome  waya  cimdited  and  corrected  fwhich  of  UXt 
gtowu  iotu  aome  credit),  are  of  tlie  mme  nalure.  So  lh«  pi 
iif  Iwaiti  pattilieil  (u  caatorcuin  and  muak,  which  h4V« 
tr«nie  aabtle  ports)  are  ti  be  placed  amangBt  tliem.  We- 
aluu  Ibat  piitrefdftion  of  planta  (aa  agarick  and  jew'a-eat} 
of  greateet  virtue;  the  tauae  ii,  for  tliat  putrefactioii  ii 
lulitlett  uf  all  tiiolioiiB  in  die  parli  of  liodio;  and  atnes 
caniiut  take  down  ilie  livisa  of  living  creaturei  (which  tana 
thel^rooeUianaaafiftbey  could  be  taken  down,  would  mi 
u>  immortal ) :  the  next  it  for  aubtlety  of  operation,  to  t 
bodiet  pulriHetl.  aucli  a>  may  be  lafely  taken. 

696.  It  ia  affirmed  ttulb  by  the  aiicieut  and  modem  obMt 
tion,  that  in  funiBC«*  of  copiier  and  bran,  where  nhslcitei 
(which  ii  vitriol)  often  coat  in,  to  mend  llie  working,  ft 
rianth  tudder.ly  a  fly,  wbicli  wmetimea  moveth,  u  if  it  tl 
bold  on  the  wal1>  of  the  furnace  ;  somelimea  ia  leeii  moriDg 
the  Hre  balow,  and  dieth  preieiitly,  aa  soon  aa  it  ii  out  of 
fiirnacfl,  which  ia  a  noble  inalance  and  worthy  to  be  wcigb 
foritahoweth  that  aa  well  violent  beat  nf  Sre  aa  thcgei 
beat  uf  living  crcaturea,  will  vivify  if  it  have  matter  pro! 
liouable.  Now  the  greut  aiium  uf  liviflcalion  ia,  that  t£ 
mual  In  beat  la  dilate  the  apirit  of  tlie  biKly,  an  active  tf 

and  that  mailer  to  he  giut  forth  and  6gured.  Now  a  if 
ililaled  by  ao  ardent  a  fire  aa  that  of  lbs  furnace,  aa  Mm 
n  IT  it.  coolelh  never  ao  little,  congsaVfti  ijieiBifl.\i.  S-nd 
ii/ilj  tlifa  acliuii  iifutrtieiedby  t\ie  t\ia\c\V'»,«'in*i'*i 
■■<ii,  tJial  will  put  fortt  and  getni,\na.Ve,  aa  ■■«  we  «» <^ 
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It  is  true  that  they  have  (some  of  them^  diaphragm 
intestine;  and  they  have  all  skins,  which  in  most  of 
»cta  are  cast  oiYen.  They  are  not  generally  of  long 
t  bees  have  been  known  to  live  seven  years ;  and  snakes 
ight  the  rather  for  the  casting  of  their  spoil,  to  live  till 
old;  and  eels,  which  many  times  breed  of  putrefkc- 
ill  live  and  grow  very  long;  and  those  that  inter- 
from  worms  to  flies  in  the  summer,  and  from  flies  to 

in  the  winter,  have  been  kept  in  boxes  four  years  at 

I. 

The  insecta  have  voluntary  motion,  and  therefore  ima- 
;  and  whereas  some  of  the  ancients  have  said,  that 
ttion  is  indeterminate  and  their  imagination  indefinite, 
gligently  observed,  for  ants  go  right  forwards  to  iheiir 
t)d  bees  do  admirably  know  the  way  from  a  flowery 
ivo  or  three  miles  off,  to  their  hives.  It  may  be  gnats 
s  have  their  imagination  more  mutable  and  giddy,  as 
irds  likewise  have.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  ancients 
y  have  only  the  sense  of  feeling,  which  is  manifestly 

for  if  they  go  foi-th  right  to  a  place  they  must  needs 
:ht;  besides,  they  delight  more  in  one  flower  or  herb 
another,  and  therefore  have  taste ;  and  bees  are  called 
ind  upon  brass,  and  therefore  they  have  hearing,  which 

likewise  that  though  their  spirits  be  diffused,  yet  there 
t  of  their  senses  in  their  head. 

The  Turkish  bow  giveth  a  very  forcible  shoot;  inso- 
3  it  hath  been  known  that  tlie  arrow  hath  pierced  a  steel 
r  a  piece  of  brass  of  two  inclies  thick.     But  that  which 

strange,  the  arrow,  if  it  be  headed  with  wood,  hath 
own  to  pierce  through  a  piece  of  wood  of  eight  inches 
And  it  is  certain  that  we  had  in  use  at  one  time,  for 
t,  short  arrows  which  they  called  sprights,  without  any 
eads  save  wood  sharpened,  which  were  discharged  out 
:ets,  and  would  pierce  through  the  sides  of  ships  where 
t  would  not  pierce.  But  tliis  dependeth  upon  one  of 
Ltest  secrets  in  all  nature,  which  is,  that  similitude  of 
ce  will  cause  attraction  where  the  body  is  wholly  freed 
e  motion  of  gravity  ;  for  if  tliat  wt're  taken  away,  lead 
ilraw  lead,  and  gold  would  draw  K^ld,  and  iron  would 
on,  without  the  help  of  the  loadstone.  But  this  same 
of  weight  or  gravity  (which  is  mere  motion  of  matter, 
th  no  affinity  with  tlie  form  or  kind)  doth  kill  the  other 
,  except  itself  be  killed  by  a  vloleuV,  raoWovA  \  «kA  \w 


ilicae  liutancr*  of  Brrown  fnr  llipn  the  nrotlan  of  attT&cli«al 

■iiiiililudeiif  aiibElunce  l>r);iMiiellj  lo  abnw  ittelf.  1 

70a.  The;  have  in  Turkey  uu.l  ibt  East,  certain  <«nre(ilij 

jiiiit  an  mHdi!  of  aujiat  sud  Unious,  or  mgsa  and  citiOD^V 
tugar  anil  viuleii,  sud  aumt:  ulbrr  flowm.  aiiil  wme  miKlJ 
oS  amber  tut  (be  moie  dcliune  pi^raoiiB  ;  aiiil  tLoie  iLej  dd 
•ulve  ill  wtiler,  und  tlienof  make  iheir  diiiik,  because  tttej  m 
fiiibiddni  wing  hj  their  law.  But  I  dumuch  marvel  tlwta 
KnttliibuMin,  or  Dutchmati,  or  Gsrinati  ddlh  teC  up  bieWiBM 
CoiulaiilinoplF,  connilering  ihey  have  such  quantity  of  bi^fl 
For  u  for  Ibtgeiwraliurtnr null,  rru^alit;  may  beUiecsiua 
drinking  water,  fgr  Ibat  it  ii  iin  tmall  saving  to  {ny  nothfl 
for  one'i  drink ;  but  the  brtter  lort  might  welt  be  at  the  «■ 
And  yet  1  wonder  the  leu  at  tt»  because  I  see  France,  llalnfl 
Spain  have  not  taken  into  use  beer  or  ale,  wliiiih  perhami 
tliey  did.  would  better  botli  their  healths  and  their  cotnplutiq 
it  is  likely  il  would  be  mntier  of  great  gain  to  any  Ibat  ^boI 
begin  itiu  Turkey. 

721.  laughing  causelh  a  dilatation  of  the  mauib  and  lipi,' 
cantinned  eipulsiini  of  the  breath,  with  llie  loud  noise  whad 
maketh  the  interjectiuu  oT  !augbtn)i,  abokiug  or  (lie  breast  ia9|j 
sidea,  running  of  the  eyes  witb  water  if  it  be  violent  and  cd 
tlnued,  Wberein  Gfi»l  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  lauriniiH 
scarce  properly  a  passion,  but  lialb  his  source  Trum  tbe  iinl 
lect;  for  in  laugbiug  tliere  ever  precedeth  a  coocnt  of  Xxd 
what  ridiculous,  and  iheiefoie  It  is  proper  In  mau.  Secondfl 
titat  Ihe  sauw  of  laughii>tr>B  but  a  light  touch  of  tlie(pid| 

fute(tlia[  which  hath  no  affinity  with  tlie  paraioiit  uttheniiM| 
it  is  moved,  and  that  in  great  vebemency,  only  by  ticUH 
some  parts  of  the  body;  and  we  see  that  men.  even  in  a  griMfl 
stale  of  mind,  yetcantiot  anmetimesforbear  laughing.  Tliit^ 
it  is  ever  joined  with  sotne  degree  of  delight:  and  tberad 
eihilaration  hath  siime  affinity  with  juy,  though  it  be  mid 
lighter  motion  :  rea  sei»ra  eat  Eennn  gaudium.  Faurttilfj'flfl 
the  abject  of  it  is  deformity,  absurdity,  shrewd  turns,  and  tfl 
like.  Now  to  speak  of  the  causes  of  the  efTecli  liefore  mj 
tioned,  whereuiito  these  general  notes  give  some  light.  H 
rhe  dilatation  uf  tbe  mouth  and  lips,  continued  expulsionofd 
, ,  ,ili  and  voice,  anil  sha^mg  of  liie  \neai\,  ftiA  v4jit,thH 
<  -  .J  ail  from  the  dililnuon  ot  \U  sv'tvw,  «,«!.a 
i    iuddcii.     So   likewUa  li.e  tuuu\tis  ui  4«  «i«»  < 
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water  (as  hath  been  formerly  touched,  where  we  spake  of  the 
tears  of  joy  and  grief),  is  an  effect  of  dilatation  of  the  spirits 
And  for  suddenness,  it  is  a  great  part  of  the  matter :  jfor  w( 
see  that  any  shrewd  turn  that  lighteth  upon  another,  or  any  de- 
formity, &c.,  moveth  laughter  in  the  instant,  which,  after  s 
little  time,  it  doth  not.  So  we  cannot  laugh  at  any  thing  aftei 
it  is  stale,  but  wliilst  it  is  new.  And  even  in  tickling,  if  yoi: 
tickle  the  sides,  and  give  warning,  or  give  a  hard  or  continuec 
touch,  it  doth  not  move  laughter  so  much. 

738.  They  have  in  Turkey  a  drink  called  Coffa,  made  of  i 
berry  of  the  same  name,  as  black  as  soot,  and  of  a  strong 
scent,  but  not  aromatical,  which  tliey  take,  beaten  into  powder 
in  water,  as  hot  as  they  can  drink  it ;  and  they  take  it  and  si 
at  it  in  their  coffa-houses,  which  are  like  our  taverns.  Thi 
drink  comforteth  the  brain  and  heart,  and  helpeth  digestion 
Certainly  this  berry  coffa,  the  root  and  leaf  betel,  the  lea 
tobacco,  and  the  tear  of  poppy  (opium),  of  which  the  Turk 
are  great  takers  (supposing  it  expelleth  all  fear),  do  all  con 
dense  the  spirits  and  make  them  strong  and  aleger.  But  i 
seemeth  they  are  taken  after  several  manners :  for  coffa  ani 
opium  are  taken  down,  tobacco  but  in  smoke,  and  betel  is  bu 
champed  in  the  mouth  with  a  little  lime.  It  is  like  thei 
are  more  of  them,  if  they  were  well  found  out  and  well  coi 
rected.  Quaere  of  henbane-seed,  of  mandrake,  of  saffron-ro< 
and  flower,  of  folium  indum,  of  ambergris,  of  the  Assyria 
amomum,  if  it  may  be  had,  and  of  the  scarlet  powder  wiiic 
they  call  kermez,  and  generally  of  all  such  things  as  do  ii 
ebriate  and  provoke  sleep.  Note,  that  tobacco  is  not  taken  i 
root  or  seed,  which  are  more  forcible  ever  than  leaves. 

739.  The  Turks  have  a  black  powder,  made  of  a  minen 

called  alcohole,  which,  with  a  fine  long  pencil,  they  lay  undt 

their  eyelids,  which  doth  colour  them  black,  whereby  thewhil 

of  the  eye  is  set  off  more  white.     With  the  same  powder  the 

colour  also  the  hairs  of  their  eyelids  and  of  their  eyebrow 

which  they  draw  into  embowed  arches.     You  shall  find  thi 

Xenophon  maketh  mention  that  the  Medes  used  to  paint  the 

eyes.     The  Turks  use  with  the  same  tincture  to  colour  tl 

hair  of  their  heads  and  l)eards  black  :  and  divert  with  us  thi 

are  grown  grey,  and  yet  would  ap|)ear  youiif?,  linil  means 

make  their  hair  black   by  combing  it  (as  they  say)  with 

leaden  comb,  or  the  like.     As  for  the  Chinese,  who  are  of  v 

ill    complexion  (being    oli vaster),   they   paint   tlieir  chte^ 

scarlet,  esiwcially  their  king  and  gtaiidee^.     0«v\^\^>j^\ 


impiiTi!  badiea,  ujuetb  or  LurEfl  ht  the  iegs  me  Lard  to  ci 
and  in  Ihe  bead  more  niiy.     The  cause  n,  for  that  ulce 
hurts  iti  the  lews  tequiu  desicealiun,  vrhicli  by  ihe  Jeff 
uf  humuuts  tu  the  luwer  pacts  it  biuilered;  wher«a*  hur 
ulcers  IQ  tlie  hmd  Kijuirs  it  not,  hut,  couttiuywige,  dryuei 
maketh  them  tDore  npt  (o  cuuiolidate. 

789.  Weigh  Iron  uid  nquarmtii  leverally,  then  dissolve  li 
irOD  in  (he  aquafurtii.  Bad  weigh  tlie  diBsolution,  uid  y im  iha 
find  it  tu  bear  as  good  weight  as  the  hudies  did  severally,  no 
withstODding  a  good  deal  of  waste  by  a  thick,  vapour  tbl 
issueth  during  the  winking,  which  sliuweth  ihat  the  upenhl 
of  a  body  dolh  increase  (lie  weight.  This  was  tried  aaoi  i 
twice,  but  1  know  not  whelliei  there  were  any  errur  in  Ihe  tria 

701.  There  is  in  Ihe  city  of  Ticiuum,  in  Ilaly,  a  chuN 
that  balh  windows  only  Irum  above  i  il  is  in  length  aa  huL^^ 
di«<l  feet,  ill  breadlh  twenty  feet,  aiid  in  height  neal  Bftj 
having  a  door  in  Ibe  midst.  It  leporteth  the  roice  twelvfr  ( 
Iliirtceu  limes,  if  you  stand  by  the  close  end  wtdt  orer  agaitl 
Ibe  door.  TJieechu  fadeib,at>d  ilii;th  by  little  luid  lillle,  as  ill 
echo  at  Pont  Cbarenton  duih.  And  the  voice  soundettiaa  if' 
.  eaioefroin  above  the  door.  And  ifyou  stand  at  the  Iowa  «i 
or  OD  «ther  side  of  ihe  iloor,  the  echo  holdeth,  but  if  ydu<  ita 
m  tbe  dwT,  or  in  the  midit  juat  over  against  the  liow,  D 
Note,  that  all  echoes  sound  better  against  old  oalli  tbu  lu 
beeaaie  Ibey  are  more  dry  and  hollow. 

795,  Those  eflecM  wliicb  ate  wrought  by  Ihe  percussion  of  1 
I  nnicv  aod  by  Ibings  in  fact,  are  produced  likewise  in  soi 
degree  b;  Ibe  imagination.  Tbererore,  ifa  man  see-  aoatl 
•at  sour  or  acid  things  which  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  this  otnet 
ini[itelhlhs  imagiuationi  so  that  he  that  spplh  Uie  thing  don 
I  y  .<"ulbn  hath  his  own  teeth  also  set  on  edge.  So,  ifa 
■.li-  niiDlber  turn  swiftly  and  long,  ot  if  be  look  u[h)ii  h 
iii.it  turn,  himself  waxeih  tuni-sick ;  so  if  a  tnaii  be  upDn 
)iii;!i  place  wiibuut  raili  or  good  [iM,  except  be  be  oseJlo  i 
li.>  «  ready  lo  fall :  for  imagining  a  full,  it  puttelh  bit  Spirii 
iTito  llie  very  action  of  a  fall.  So  nun^y  ujion  the  srdng  il 
others  bleed,  or  iltangled,  or  tortured,  (Itemselves  DVe  ttkdj  t 
fiiiiiT.  as  if  they  bled,  or  were  in  atcife. 

798.  Take  a  stock  gilliflower  and  ti<  it  gently  apon  a.  sli«l 
Btul  put  tliem  both  Into  a  (toop-glBBa  full  uf  qaicknlvec,! 
that  the  flower  be  covered ;  "'       '         ''"  '       "  '" 


I ;  Ihea  luy  a  Ulde  wet^\\\,  u^fim. 
iiiaq>  tha  uick  dcnnt;.  imfclm^ 


tlic  flower  may  be  merely  coinerTatioD  (« 

be  obsnved  liccuiw  ihe  quickailver  pccM 

tbe  alifTiKB  of  the  (talk  cannol  be  withe 

lid  (a»  it  ■eemi'tli)  of  the  quicksilver. 

there  ii  a  kind  tif  iron  that,  being  cut  into 
intothegrDiLiid,ifit  bewell  wateied.wiU 
pieces.  Tills  U  Mrtaiii  aiid  liiKWii  of  u)d, 
liuly  aiid  iucreuae,  u  liath  buea  cecn  in 
.  I  in  cellars,  the  feel  of. 
wiUi  leaden  bandi.  where  (after  a.  time) 
iniomuch  ai  it  banged 

~9S.  I  call  drowning  of  cnctali  wbeu 

lie  «e|iarai«d  again,  which  i>  a  klud  of  ii 
u  if  silver  sliijuld  lit  inseparably  in 
coiiiier  mid   IfiuI  uilh  lilver.     The  aiicit 

"      "•  Jlhe   g.>Id,Blul    B! 

<Mt  uses  »>  gold,  and  mm 

I  some  other  ptopettie^  h 

This  To  do  privily,  or  to  maka 

Icb  metal  simple  it  an  adnlteratic 

be  done  avowedly,  and  without  di 

laviiiguf  the  [icliet  oielal.    I  remem 

akilAd  in  metals,  that  a  Gfteenlb  put 

will)  g"ld  will  not  he  recovered  by  any  ■ 
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maleth  them  eat  their  meat  better;  and,  therefore,  sheep 
11  get  up  betimes  in  the  morning  to  feed  against  rain ;  and 
ttle,  and  deer,  and  coneys  will  feed  hard  before  rain ;  and 
heifer  will  put  up  his  nose  and  snuff  in  the  air  against 
in. 

832.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  where  a 
inbow  seemeth  to  hang  over  or  to  touch,  there  breatheth  forth 
iweet  smell.  The  cause  is,  for  that  this  happeneth  but  in 
rtaiii  matters  which  have  in  themselves  some  sweetness,  which 
*  gentle  dew  of  the  rainbow  doth  draw  forth :  and  the  like 
I  soft  showers,  for  they  also  make  the  ground  sweet,  but  none 
5  80  delicate  as  the  dew  of  the  rainbow  where  it  falleth  ;  it 
ly  be  also  that  the  water  itself  hath  some  sweetnen,  for  the 
inbow  consisteth  of  a  glomeration  of  small  drops,  which  can- 
t  possibly  fall  but  from  the  air  that  is  very  low,  and  there- 
-e  may  hold  the  very  sweetness  of  the  herbs  and  flowers  as  a 
(tilled  water. 

847.  Take  lead  and  melt  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  when 
beginneth  to  congeal,  make  a  little  dint  or  hole,  and  put 
licksilver  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  linen  into  that  hole,  and  the 
licksilver  will  fix,  and  run  no  more,  and  endure  the  hammer, 
lis  is  a  noble  instance  of  induration  by  consent  of  one  body 
th  another,  and  motion  of  excitation  to  imitate;  for  to 
cribe  it  only  to  the  vapour  of  lead  is  less  probable.  Qusry, 
lether  the  fixing  may  be  in  such  a  degree  as  it  will  be 
;ured  like  other  metals  ?  for,  if  so,  you  may  make  works  of 
for  some  purposes,  for  they  come  not  near  the  fire. 

848.  Sugar  hath  put  down  the  use  of  honey,  insomuch  as 
e  have  lost  those  observations  and  preparations  of  honey  which 
e  ancients  had  when  it  was  more  in  price.  First,  it  seemeth 
at  tliere  was  in  old  time  tree-honey  as  well  as  bee-honey, 
tiich  WAS  the  tear  or  blood  issuing  from  the  tree ;  insomucjb, 

one  of  the  ancients  relatet.h,  that  in  Trebesond  there  was 
•ney  issuing  from  the  box-trees,  which  made  men  mad. 
gain,  in  ancient  time  there  was  a  kind  of  honey  which, 
ther  of  the  own  nature  or  by  art,  would  grow  as  hard  as 
gar,  and  was  not  so  luscious  as  ours.     They  had  also  a  wine 

honey,  wliich  they  made  thus : — They  crushed  the  honey 
to  a  great  quantity  of  water,  and  then  strained  the  liquor, 
ter  they  lx)iicd  it  in  a  cop])er  to  the  half,  then  they  poured 

into  earthen  vessels  for  a  small  time,  and  after  turned  it 
to  vessels  of  wood,  and  kept  it  for  many  years.  They 
ive  also  at  this  day  in  Russia,  and  those  northern  coun- 
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infection  and  contagion  from  body  to  body  (as  the  plague,  and 
the  like)  it  is  most  certain  that  the  infection  is  received,  many 
times,  by  the  body  passive ;  but  yet  it  is  by  the  strength  and 
good  disposition  thereof  repulsed  and  wrought  out  before  it  be 
formed  in  a  disease ;  so  much  more  in  impressions  from 
mind  to  mind,  or  from  spirit  to  spirit,  the  im])re8sion  taketh, 
but  is  encountered  and  overcome  by  the  mind  and  spirit,  which 
18  passive  before  it  work  any  manifest  effect ;  and  therefore 
they  work  most  upon  weak  minds  and  spirits,  as  those  of 
women,  sick  persons,  superstitious  and  fearful  persons,  chil- 
dren, and  young  creatures. 

*  Nescio  quis  teneros  oculus  mihi  fascinat  agnos  :* 

The  poet  s])eaketh  not  of  sheep,  but  of  lambs.  As  for  the 
weakness  of  the  power  of  them  upon  kings  and  magistrates,  it 
may  be  ascribed  (besides  the  main,  which  is  the  protection  of 
God  over  those  that  execute  his  place)  to  the  weakness  of  the 
imagination  of  the  imaginant;  for  it  is  hard  for  a  witch  or  a 
sorcerer  to  put  on  a  belief  that  they  can  hurt  such  persons. 
Men  are  to  be  admonished,  on  the  other  side,  that  they  do  not 
easily  give  place  and  credit  to  these  of^rations,  because  they 
succeed  many  times ;  for  the  cause  of  this  success  is  oft  to 
be  truly  ascribed  unto  the  force  of  affection  and  imagination 
upon  the  body  agent,  and  then,  by  a  secondary  means,  it  may 
work  ujK)n  a  divers  body,  as  for  example :  if  a  man  carry  a 
planet's  seal,  or  a  ring,  or  some  part  of  a  beast,  l>elieving 
strongly  that  it  will  help  him  to  obtain  his  love,  or  to  keep 
him  from  danger  of  hurt  in  fight,  or  to  prevail  in  a  suit,  &c., 
it  may  make  him  moie  active  and  industrious,  and  again, 
more  confident  and  persisting  than  otherwise  he  would  be. 
Now,  the  great  effects  that  may  come  of  industry  and  perse- 
verance (especially  in  cfvil  business)  who  knoweth  not?  For 
we  see  audacity  doth  almost  blind  and  mate  the  weaker  sort 
of  minds,  and  the  state  of  human  actions  is  so  variable,  tliat 
to  try  things  oft  and  never  to  give  over  doth  wonders;  there- 
fore it  were  a  mere  fallacy  and  mistaking  to  ascribe  that  to 
the  force  of  imagination  upon  another  Unly,  which  is  but  the 
force  of  imagination  upon  the  pro]:er  body :  for  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  imagination  and  vehement  affection  work 
greatly  upon  the  body  of  the  imaginant,  as  we  shall  show  in 
due  place. 

Men  are  to  be  admonished,  that  as  they  are  not  to  mistake 
the  causes  of  these  operations,  so  much  less  they  are  to  ra\al«Skft 
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ihs  factnr  eWttt,  uiil  nwhly  to  take  ItiM  for  dons  wbieb 
doue.  Aiid,  liKrefi'ie,  oa  diien  wi»  jadgca  have  pno 
uiU  cautiwicd.  man  niai  nut  too  nuhly  brlieve  Itit  ecn>( 
of  wilchaa  twr  yet  llie  evidaicr  iq^iiut  lliem  :  tbr  Ilie  « 
tliemMlm  an  imimiiiaiivc,  and  b«lici'*olt-liiD«  lUey  do- 
nhicb  tbejr  do  nut,  and  pfiipU  u  '   '  ->    -    - 

and    Kwlr    to  impnle  accidcul*  Uid   iialun.1    opentiiHii 
wilclicml^.     Il  ii  woilh;  Ihe  nhMrviiig,  ihal  butii   ii         "* 
Slid  lute  lima  (u  in  the  TheMnliaii  wilctuH,  Slid  (be 
of  witclie*  Ibat  have  been  rtwocded  by*a  aiarij  lale  coi 
'le  great  wundera  wliicb  ihey  fell  of  cmryuii^  ' 


fun 


1,  &c^  I 


atill  r 


RKBl^  aul  aiHiiutiiig'  tlieuiuUet  all  oier.  Tbit  may  ji 
luuve  a  Duui  lu  tiiluL  thuc  tli<-M  fMa  are  tlie  eHects  of  i 
girattioa ;  for  il  ia  ceriain  iliat  oiiilmetiti  do  all  (if  tbefi 
laid  ou  aiiyibitig  Uiick^  Liy  atupping  o!  llii:  jatrtt,  tbut  in 
vajioun.  uud  seuil  ihcm  In  ibe  b^  gxlremely ;  and  tu 
pstticulai  iiigiedleuti  of  iIidk  magloal  oiiilmmta    it  i* 

iiead,  iieokt  f^et,  back^bune,  we  kuow  ia  used  ibr  pKMm 
dead  *1m]i*:  and  if  any  man  ny  tbat  Ibii  effect  wmili 
betler  durie  by  iuward  irutioni,  aiuwK  may  be  made,  thai 
luedicineg  which  go  to  the  oiiitmenti  are  mi  >tning,  iliat  if 
were  uied  iiiwonlt  ihey  wunlil  kill  ibme  tliat  me  iham  j 
ihererure,  tliey  work  jnlenily,  ihuugli  nuiwajdt. 

1128.  Tbti  fullowiiig  of  Ihe  [iloiiEb  bslh  been  a|i]inirB4 
relrflahiag  tbeafiirtta  aadpniciuing  appetite;  buL  lodo  iiii 
ploughing  for  wbeat  or  rye  it  ikoE  so  good,  becauie  tlie  euHk 
spenl  hei' sweet  brealb  in  vegetable*  put  futth  in  ■umineT. 
betler,  tberelbte,  to  do  it  when  you  uw  lurley  ;  but,  Ixw 
ploughing  is  tied  tij  «eiuutu,  it  ii  best  tu  take  the  air  of  (Iw  « 
new  mined  up  by  digging  wilb  the  ijiaile,  or  iiaiiditig  by 
IhaCdJggetb.  Gentlewomen  may  doll)eiiiKlv«B  much  giwl 
kueeling  upon  a  cuBbion  and  weeding;  aiid  tba«  ibinga 

spring,  belore  the  earth  pullelh  fuitb  the  vegelablet,  and  in 
eweelest  earth  you  cui  cbuMe  ;  it  would  be  done  elw  when 
ilew  is  a  lillle  olf  the  grunnd,  lest  Ihe  vapour  Le  too  m 
/  kiiem  a  great  man  tlmt  lived  long,  wbo  bad  a  dean  ulw 
'■.nl}i  brought  t(i  him 'evetj  iDonimt»»\ie*B.V«ilii«  bed, 
-  v.-ould  bold  liis  head  over  it  a.  gimA  ?vTO'j  ii'tt\\6.  \i 
-'i,  fllao.  lumetiroea  in  di^gaiR  ot  uw  «i«A>,  >»  Y 
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nme  malmsey,  or  Greek  wine,  that  the  Tapour  of  the  earth 
nd  wine  together  may  comfort  the  spirits  the  more,  provided 
Iways  it  be  uot  taken  for  a  heathen  sacrifice,  or  libation  to  the 
arth. 

934.  It  is  certain  that  odours  do  in  a  small  degree  nourish, 
specially  the  odour  of  wine ;  and  we  see  men  an  hungred  do 
jve  to  smell  hot  bread.  It  is  related  that  Democritus^  when 
e  lay  a  dying,  heard  a  woman  in  the  house  complaiu  that  she 
hould  be  kept  from  being  at  a  feast  and  solemnity  (which  she 
nuch  desired  to  see),  because  there  would  be  a  corpse  in  the 
lOuse;  whereupon  he  caused  loaves  of  new  bread  to  be  sent  for, 
nd  opened  them  and  poured  a  little  wine  into  them,  and  so  kept 
imself  alive  with  the  odour  of  them  till  the  feast  was  past.  I 
tiew  a  gentleman  that  would  fast  sometimes  three  or  four,  yea, 
I ve  days  without  meat,  bread,  or  drink;  but  the  same  man 
ised  to  have  cotitinually  a  great  whisp  of  herbs  that  be  smelled 
II,  and,  amongst  tliose  herbs,  some  esculent  herbs  of  strong 
cent,  as  onions,  garlic,  leeks,  and  the  like. 

937.  It  were  good  for  men  to  think  of  having  healthful  air 
n  their  houses,  which  will  never  be  if  the  rooms  be  low-roofed, 
qr  full  of  windows  and  doors:  for  the  one  maketh  the  air 
lose  and  not  fresh,  and  tlie  other  maketh  it  exceeding  unequal, 
vhich  is  a  great  enemy  to  health ;  the  windows  also  should 
lot  be  high  up  to  the  roof  (which  is  in  use  for  beauty  and 
ni^iiflceuce),  but  low.  Also,  stone  walls  are  not  wholesome, 
lut  timber  is  more  wholesome,  and  e8])ecially  brick  :  nay,  it 
lath  been  used  by  some  with  great  success  to  make  their  walls 
hick,  and  to  ])ut  a  lay  of  chalk  between  the  bricks  to  take 
way  all  dampishness. 

939.  It  is  mentioned  in  some  stories,  that  where  children 
lave  been  ex]x)seil  or  taken  away  young  from  their  parents, 
jid  that  afterwards  they  have  approached  to  their  jmrents' 
presence,  the  ])arents  (though  they  liave  not  known  them)  have 
lad  a  secret  joy  or  otlier  alteration  thereupon. 

940.  There  was  an  Egyptian  sootiisayer  that  made  An- 
honius  twlieve  that  his  genius  (which  otherwise  was  brave  aTid 
lontideiit)  was,  in  the  ])re8cnce  of  Octavianus  Cn'sar,  poor  an<l 
iowardly ;  and  therefore  he  advised  him  to  absent  himself  (as 
nuch  as  lie  could)  and  remove  far  from  him.  The  sooth- 
ayer  was  thon<rht  to  be  suborned  by  Cleo{)atra,  to  make  liiin 
ive  in  Egypt  and  other  remote  places  from  Rome :  liowsoever 
))e  coriceii  of  a  predominate  or  mastering  s])irit  of  one  man 
iver  another,  is  antient,  and  received  slill  eMcn  wv  \\\<^v)bX 
ipiniou. 
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The  help  therefore  it,  for  a  man  to  work  by  anotlier,  in 
lom  he  may  create  belief,  and  not  by  himself,  until  himself 
ve  found  by  ex|)erience  tliat  imagination  doth  pre%'ail ;  for 
m  experience  worketli  in  himself  belief,  if  the  belief  that 
ch  a  thing  shall  be,  be  joined  irith  a  belief  that  his  imagina- 
n  may  procure  it. 

For  example,  I  relate<l  one  time  to  a  man  that  was  curious 
d  vain  enough  in  these  things,  that  I  saw  a  kind  of 
^gler  that  had  a  pair  of  cards,  and  would  tell  a  man  what 
rd  he  tliouglit.  This  pretended  learned  man  told  me  it  was 
mistaking  in  me ;  for,  saitl  he,  it  was  not  the  knowledge  of 
>  moifs  thought  (for  that  is  proper  to  God),  but  it  was  tlie 
forcing  of  a  thought  u]iou  him,  and  binding  his  imagination 

a  stronger,  that  he  could  thiidc  no  other  cud.  And  there- 
on he  asked  me  a  question  or  two,  which  I  thou^j^ht  he  did 
t  cunningly,  knowing  before  what  used  to  be  the  feats  of  the 
;<;ler.  Sir,  said  he,  do  you  remember  whether  he  told  the 
rd  the  man  tliough^  himself,  or  bade  another  to  tell  it?  I 
iwered  (as  was  true),  that  he  bade  another  tell  it.  Where- 
tto  he  said,  So  I  thought ;  for,  said  he,  himself  could  not 
ve  put  on  so  strong  an  imagination ;  but  by  telling  tlie  other 
!  card  (wlio  believed  that  tiie  juggler  was  some  strange  man 
d  could  do  strange  things),  that  other  man  caught  a  strong 
laginarion.  I  hearkened  unto  liim,  thinking  for  a  vanity 
spake  prettily.  Then  he  asked  me  another  question.  Saith 
,  Do  you  remember  whether  he  bade  them  an  think  the  card 
)t,  and  afterwards  told  the  other  man  in  his  ear  wliat  he 
ould  thhik ;  or  else  that  he  did  whisper  first  in  the  m  in's  ear 
it  should  tell  the  card,  telling  that  such  a  man  siiould  tiiink 
ch  a  card,  and  after  bade  the  man  think  a  card  ?  1  told 
m  (as  was  true)  that  he  did  first  whisj)er  the  man  in  the  ear, 
it  such  a  man  should  think  such  a  card;  upon  this  the 
inied  man  did  much  exult,  and  please  himself,  saying,  Lo, 
u  may  see  (hat  my  opinion  is  right;  for  if  the  man  had 
3ug)it  first  his  thought  had  l>een  fixed ;  but  the  other  imagin- 
;  first,  bound  his  thought.  Which  though  it  did  somewhat 
ik  with  me,  yet  1  made  it  lighter  than  I  thought  and  saiii ;  I 
ought  it  was  confederacy  between  the  juggler  and  the  two 
-rants,  though,  indeed,  1  had  no  reason  so  fo  think,  for  tliey 
•re  both  my  father's  servants,  and  he  had  never  played  in  the 
use  l)efore.  The  juggler  also  did  cause  a  garter  to  bo  held 
i;  and  took  upon  him  to  know  that  such  an  one  should  point 

sucii  a  place  of  the  garter,  as  it  should  be  near  so  uv^xi-^ 
VOL.  III.  Y 
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Ings,  yet  so  much  I  conceire  to  be  true,  that  ttnmg  inia- 
lation  hath  more  force  upon  things  living,  or  that  have  been 
iiig,  than  things  merely  inanimate;  and  more  force  likewise 
ion  light  and  subtle  motions  than  upon  motions  vehement  or 
nderous. 

958.  It  is  an  usual  observation,  that  if  the  body  of  one 
ordered  be  brought  before  tlie  murderer,  tlie  wounds  will 
eed  afresh.  Some  do  affirm  tliat  the  dead  body,  upon  the 
esence  of  the  murderer,  hath  opened  the  eyes ;  and  that  there 
Lve  been  such  like  motions,  as  well  where  the  \yaity  murdered 
.th  been  strangled  or  drowned,  as  where  they  have  been 
lied  by  wounds.  It  may  be  that  this  participatetb  of  a 
iracle,  by  God's  just  judgment,  who  usually  bringeth  mur* 
TS  to  light;  but  if  it  be  natural,  it  must  be  referred  to 
lagiiiation. 

960.  There  be  many  things  that  work  upon  the  spirits  of  man 
'  secret  sympathy  and  antipathy ;  the  virtues  of  precious  stones 
>m  have  been  antiently  and  generally  received,  and  curiously 
signed  to  work  several  effects.  So  much  is  true,  that  stones 
.ve  in  them  Rue  spirits,  as  appearelh  by  their  splendour ;  and 
erefore  they  may  work  by  consent  upon  the  spirits  of  men  to 
omfort  and  exhilarate  them.  Those  that  are  the  best  for 
at  effect  are  the  diamond,  the  emerald,  the  jacinth  oriental, 
id  the  gold-stone,  which  is  the  yellow  topaz.  As  for  their 
irticular  properties  there  is  no  credit  to  be  given  to  them  : 
it  it  is  manifest  that  light,  above  all  things,  excelletli  in 
imforting  the  spirits  of  men;  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
jht  varied  doth  the  same  effect  with  more  novelty,  and  this 
one  of  the  causes  why  precious  stones  comfort.  And  there- 
re  it  were  good  to  have  tinted  lanlhoms,  or  tinted  screens,  of 
ass  coloured  into  green,  blue,  carnation,  crimson,  purple,  &c., 
id  to  use  them  with  candles  in  the  night ;  so  likewise  to  have 
und  glasses,  not  only  of  glass  coloured  through,  but  with 
lours  laid  between  crystals,  with  handles  to  hold  in  one's 
Hid.  Prisms  are  also  comfortable  things;  they  have,  of 
u*is-work,  looking-glasses  bordered  witli  broad  borders  of 
aall  crystal  and  great  counterfeit  precious  stones  of  all  co- 
urs,  that  arc  most  glorious  and  pleasant  to  behold,  especially 
I  the  night.  The  pictures  of  Indian  feathers  are  likewise 
»mfortable  and  pleasant  to  behold  ;  so  also  fair  and  clear 
x>ls  do  greatly  comfort  the  eyes  and  spirits,  especially  when 
e  sun  is  not  glaring  but  overcast,  or  when  the  moon  shineth. 
9G1.  There  be  divers  sorts  of  bracelets  fit  to  comfort  the 
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35.  It  is  a  common  experience  that  dogs  know  the  dog- 

er,  when  as  in  times  of  infection  some  petty  fellow  is  sent 

to  kill  the  dogs ;  and  that  though  they  have  never  seen 

before,  yet  they  will  all  come  forth  and  bark  and  fly  at 

• 

SO.  Tlie  relations  touching  the  force  of  imagination  and 
secret  instincts  of  nature  are  so  uncertain,  as  they  require 
reat  deal  of  examination  ere  we  conclude  upon  them,  I 
lid  have  it  first  thoroughly  inquired  whether  there  be  any 
et  passages  of  sym|)athy  between  persons  of  near  blood,  as 
Hits,  children,  brothers,  sisters,  nurse-children,  husbands, 
es,  &c.  There  be  many  reports  in  history  that,  upon  the 
th  of  persons  of  such  nearness,  men  have  had  an  inwanl 
ing  of  it.  I  myself  remember,  that  being  in  Paris,  and 
father  dying  in  London,  two  or  three  days  before  mv 
er*s  death  1  had  a  dream,  which  I  told  to  divers  English 
tlemen  :  that  my  father's  house  in  the  counlry  was  plas- 
d  all  over  with  black  mortar.  There  is  an  opinion  abroad 
ether  idle  or  no  I  cannot  say),  that  loving  and  kind  hus- 
ds  have  a  sense  of  their  wives*  breeding  child  by  some 
ident  in  their  own  body. 

87.  Next  to  those  tiiat  are  near  in  blood  there  may  be  the 
!  passage  and  instincts  of  nature  between  great  friends  and 
xiies;  and  sometimes  the  revealing  is  luito  another  person 

not  to  the  })arty  himself.  1  remember  Philippus  Cum- 
eus  (a  grave  writer)  reiMtrtcth,  that  the  archbishop  of  Vi- 
A  (a  reverend  prelate)  said  one  day  af^er  mass,  to  King 
lis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  **Sir,  your  mortal  enemy  is 
[V  What  time  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  slain  at 
battle  of  Granson,  against  the  Switzers.  Some  trial  also 
lid  be  made  wiiether  pact  or  agreement  do  anything ;  as 
ro  friends  should  agree  that  such  a  day  in  every  week  they, 
g  in  far  distant  places,  should  pray  one  for  anotiier,  or 
lid  put  on  a  ring  or  tablet  one  for  another's  sake ;  whether, 
ne  of  them  should  break  their  vow  and  promise,  the  other 
lid  have  any  feeling  of  it  in  absence. 

88.  If  there  ite  any  force  in  imaginations  and  affections 
ingular  jjersons,  it  is  probable  the  force  is  much  more  in  the 
t  imaginations  and  affections  of  multitudes :  as  if  a  victory 
lid  be  won  or  lost  in  remote  ))arts,  whether  is  there  not  some 
e  thereof  in  the  people  whom  it  concemeth,  because  of  the 
it  joy  or  grief  that  many  mm  are  possessed  with  at  once  f  • 
I  Quintus,  at  the  very  time  when  that  memon.VA«  Vv^Vssr] 
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ature  of  excrescences :  as  the  combs  of  cocks,  the  spurs  of 
if  tlie  horns  of  beasts,  &c.  And  I  would  have  it  tried  both 
,  both  by  rubbing  those  parts  with  lard  or  elder,  as  be- 
and  by  putting  off  some  piece  of  those  paits,  and  laying 
consume,  to  see  whether  it  will  work  any  eflect  towards 
unsumption  of  that  part  which  was  once  joined  with  it. 
00.  Tlie  delight  which  men  have  in  popularity,  fame, 
nr,  submission  and  subjection  of  other  men  s  minds,  wills, 
fectiuns  ^although  these  things  may  be  desired  for  other 
),  seometh  to  kie  a  thing  in  itself,  witliout  contemplation 
jnsequeiice,  grateful  and  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man. 
thing  surely  is  not  without  some  signification,  as  if  all 
ts  and  souls  of  men  came  forth  out  of  one  divine  limbus ; 
why  be  men  so  much  affected  with  that  which  others 
i  or  say  t  The  best  temper  of  minds  desireth  good  name 
tnic  honour ;  the  lighter,  |iopularity  and  applause ;  the 
;  depraved,  subjection  and  tyranny,  as  is  seen  in  great 
uerors  and  troublers  of  the  world,  and  yet  more  in  arcli- 
tics,  for  the  introducing  of  new  doctrines  is  likewise  an 
tation  of  tyranny  over  the  understanding  and  beliefs  of 

• 

.11  this  seems  a  strange  mixture  of  knowledge  and 
>rance,  of  philosophic  insight  and  childish  credulity, 
ight  and  darkness,  to  us  looking  back  upon  it  from 

more  advanced  station  in  the  ascending  road  of 
sical  discovery.  It  is  truly  a  wood,  as  Bacon  has  Iiim- 
called  it,  in  which  he  often  appears  to  wander  without 
1  or  progress.     His  conjectures  and  articles  of  belief 

now  and  then  make  us  smile  ;  but  there  is  after  all 
ething  very  touching  in  the  contemplation  of  such 
intellect  thus  groping  its  way,  and  staggering  and 
ibling  about,  where  we  walk  on  a  plain  road  and 
the  clear  day.  It  reminds  one  of  the  blinded 
ison  and  his  pathetic  quest : — 

A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  further  on. 

'he  following  passage  from  Tenison's  Introduction  to 
Baconiana  ought  not  to  be  here  omitted  : — '*  Whilst 
n  speaking  of  this  work  of  his  lordship's  of  Natural 
<tori/y  there  comes  to  my  mind  a  very  memorable  re- 
)n,  reported  by  him  who  bare  a  part  ia  it^  \]i\^ 


Reverend  Dr.  Rawley.  One  day  his  tordshlf)  «d 
dktutin^  to  thnt  Doclor  somi:  of  the  experiments  in  Ifl 
Sy/ivi,  The  same  dny  tie  had  aenl  a  friend  to  court  J 
receive  for  him  a  linal  answer  touching  the  effect  ofti 
^rant  wliich  had  been  made  him  by  King  James.  QN 
ha<l  hitherUi  only  hope  of  it,  and  hope  deferred  ;  nhI 
lie  wgs  desivous  to  know  the  event  of  the  matter,  und  (i, 
be  freed,  one  vaj  or  other,  from  the  suspense  of  his 
thoughts.  Ilia  friend,  retaining,  told  him  plainly  that  be 
musE  ihenocfortb  despair  of  that  grant,  how  much  soever 
his  fortuTies  needed  it.  Be  it  so,  said  his  lordship  ;  wA 
tlien  he  dismissed  his  friend  very  cheerfully,  with  thota 
fill  ncknowledgmcnts  of  his  service.  Bis  friend  (mM 
gone,  he  came  etrHiglitnay  to  Dr.  Itanley,  and  Jfl 
thus  to  hioi ;  Well,  Sir.'  Your  Imamesa  won't  go  fl 
let  m  go  on  with  this,  for  this  h  in  our  powei:  ^m 
then  he  dictated  to  him  afresh  for  some  hours  witlt(H| 
the  least  hesitancy  of  S|)eech  or  discernible  interriqiHI 
of  thought."  a 

The  Sylva  Sylmrvm  was  accompanied  on  iU  first  ap- 
pearance by  a  verv  remarkable  P'oce  entitled  '  New 
Atlantis,  a  Work  Onfitiished.'  This  is  a  phlloiopbial 
romance,  unfortunately  only  begun,  the  name  being 
Ukcn  from  Plato's  fiction  of  tlie  ereat  lost  island  of  tt% 
Western  Ocean.  A  Latin  tmnilation  of  the  fragmi  ~" 
which  would  seem  lo  have  been  executed  by  "" 
himself,  WBS  afterwards  published  by  Rawley  in  J 
loctioD  of  Bacon's  Moral  and  Civil  Writings  ('  Moi 
et  Ciriiium  Tomus"),  Iblio,  Lon.  1638.  The  piec«. 
that  volume,  as  we  have  already  hod  occasion  to  re  ~ 
tire  dcEcri)>ed  on  the  title-page  as  having  been  all, 
a  fi'w  excc|>tionB,  rendered  into  Latin  by  their  aulfai 
and  Rawlev  in  his  Lite  of  Bacon 
Latin  translation  of  the  New  Atfanfis  us  one  of  the 
Ibrmanees  of  the  last  five  years  of  his  lordahip'e 
In  an  advertisement  to  the  Reader  prefixed  tt 
English    edilion   Rawky  sa^s-.— ""faw  JiiMc  my  I< 

devised,    to  the  end  ilial  W  m^t  m" 

model  or  descriplioJi  of  a  coWe^c, 
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terpreting  of  nature  and  the  producing  of  great  and 
marvellous  works  for  the  benefit  of  men,  under  the  name 
of  Solomon's  House,  or  the  College  of  the  Six  Days* 
Works.     And  even  so  far  his  lordship  hath  proceeded 

as  to  finish  that  part His  lordship  thought 

also  in  this  present  fable  to  have  composed  a  frame  of 
laws,  or  of  the  best  state  or  mould  of  a  commonwealth ; 
but,  foreseeing  it  would  be  a  long  work,,  his  desire  of 
collecting  the  Natural  History  diverted  him,  which  he 
preferred  many  degrees  before  it."  And  he  adds: — 
*'  I'his  work  of  the  IVew  AtlantU^  as  much  as  concemeth 
the  English  edition,  his  lordship  designed  for  this  place; 
in  regard  it  hath  so  near  affinity,  in  one  part  of  it,  with 
the  preceding  Natural  History*" 

The  New  Atlantis  would  be  especially  interesting 
were  it  but  as  being  the  only  example  we  have  of  any 
attempt  made  by  Bacon  in  the  character  of  a  writer  of 
fiction.  But  it  is  besides  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen.  It  has  no  passion  nor  any  dramatic 
exhibition  of  incident  or  character ;  but  with  a  scene  so 
removed  from  our  ordinary  humanity  nothing  of  that 
sort  was  required  or  even  admissible ;  in  a  copious  and 
easy-flowing  vein  of  invention  it  does  not  yield  to  any 
other  performance  of  the  same  kind ;  no  mere  narrative 
skill  of  a  higher  order  is  to  be  anywhere  found  ;  and  in 
beauty  and  expressiveness  of  language,  combined  with 
general  abundance  of  thought,  only  the  highest  writers 
of  any  kind  have  equalled  or  approached  it.  We  will 
eive  It  with  very  little  abridgment.  It  commences  as 
follows : — 

We  sailed  from  Peru  (where  we  had  continued  by  the  space 
of  one  whole  year)  for  China  and  Japan,  by  the  South-Sea, 
taking  with  us  victuals  for  twelve  months,  and  had  good  winds 
from  tlie  east,  though  soft  and  Mreak,  for  five  months'  space  and 
more ;  but  then  the  wind  came  about  and  settled  in  the  west 
for  many  days,  so  as  we  could  make  little  or  no  way,  and  were 
sometimes  in  pur{K>se  to  turn  back.  But  then  again  there 
arose  strong  and  great  winds  from  the  south,  with  a  point  cast, 
which  carried  as  up  (for  all  that  we  could  do)  towards  the 
north ;  by  which  time  our  victuals  failed  us,  t]l\ow^\\  \<^  \\^.^ 
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g  downwards,  and  by  them  a  eron  :  Ihisbnng  delirercd, 
icer  returned,  and  left  only  a  serrant  with  as  to  receive 
swer.  G)nsulting  hereupon  amongst  ouiaelrcs  we  were 
perplexed ;  the  denial  of  landing  and  hasty  warning  us 
troubled  us  much ;  on  the  other  side,  to  find  that  the 
bad  languages  and  were  so  full  of  humanity  did  comfort 
a  little  ;  and  above  all,  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  that  in* 
mt  was  to  us  a  great  rejoicing,  and,  as  it  were,  a  certain 
e  of  good.  Our  answer  was  in  the  Spanish  tongue: 
or  our  ship  it  was  well,  for  we  had  rather  met  with 
and  contrary  winds  than  any  tempests;  for  our  sick, 
rere  many  and  in  very  ill  case,  so  that  if  they  were  not 
:fed  to  land  they  ran  in  danger  of  their  lives.  Our  other 
we  set  down  in  particular,  adding  that  we  had  some 
itorc  of  merchandise,  which,  if  it  pleased  them  to  deal 
might  supply  our  wants  without  being  chargeable  unto 

We  offered  some  reward  in  pistolers  unto  the  servant, 
piece  of  crimson  velvet  to  be  presented  to  the  officer, 
ie  servant  took  them  not,  nor  would  scarce  look  upon 

and  so  left  us,  and  went  back  in  another  little  boat 
was  sent  for  him. 

>ut  three  hours  after  we  had  dispatched  our  answer  there 
towards  us  a  person  (as  it  seemed)  of  place.  He  had  on 
gown  with  wide  sleeves,  of  a  kind  of  water  chamolet,  of 
client  azure  colour,  far  more  glossy  than  ours ;  his  under 
1  was  green,  and  so  was  bis  hat,  being  in  the  form  of  a 
t,  daintily  made,  and  not  so  huge  as  the  Turkish  turbans, 
e  locks  of  his  hair  came  down  below  the  brims  of  it.  A 
Qd  man  was  he  to  behold ;  be  came  in  a  boat  gilt  in 
)art  of  it,  with  four  persons  more  only  in  that  boat,  and 
allowed  by  anotlier  boat  wherein  were  some  twenty, 
be  was  come  within  a  flight-shot  of  our  ship,  signs  were 
to  us  that  we  should  send  forth  some  to  meet  him  u]ion 
iter,  which  we  presently  did  in  our  ship-boat,  sending 
incii)al  man  amongst  us  save  one,  and  four  of  our  num- 
til  him.  When  we  were  come  within  six  yards  of  their 
ley  called  to  us  to  stay,  and  not  to  approach  further, 
we  did.  And  thereupon  the  man,  whom  I  t)efore  de- 
i,  stood  up,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  in  Spanish,  asked, 
ye  Cliristiansf  *  We  answered,  we  were,  fearing  the  less 
(e  of  the  cross  we  had  seen  in  the  subscription  ;  at  which 
r  the  said  person  lift  up  bis  right  band  towards  heaven 
rew  it  soHly  to  his  mouth  (which  is  the  gesture  thft's  %)1a 
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re  were  on  land  he  went  before  us,  and  turned  to  ua,  and  said, 
e  was  but  our  servant  and  our  guide.  He  led  us  through  three 
iir  streets,  and  all  the  way  we  went  there  were  gather^  some 
eople  on  both  sides,  standing  in  a  row,  but  in  so  civil  a 
fcshion  as  if  it  had  been  not  to  wonder  at  us,  but  to  welcome  us  ; 
nd  divers  of  them  as  we  passed  by  them  put  their  arms  a 
ittle  abroad,  which  is  their  gesture  when  they  bid  any  wel- 
ome.  The  strangers'  house  is  a  fair  and  spacious  house,  built 
f  brick  of  somewhat  a  bluer  colour  than  our  brick,  and  with 
aiidsome  windows,  some  of  gloss,  some  of  a  kind  of  cam- 
ric  oiled.  He  brought  us  drst  into  a  fair  parlour  above  stairs, 
nd  then  asked  us  what  number  of  perscmr  we  wore,  and  how 
ismy  sick.  We  answered  we  were  in  all  (sick  and  whole)  one 
nd  fifty  persoui^  whereof  our  sick  were  seventeen.  He  desired 
8  to  have  patience  a  little,  and  to  stay  till  be  came  l>ack  to 
a,  which  was  about  an  hour  after,  and  then  he  led  us  to  see 
le  chambers  which  were  provided  for  us,  being  in  number 
iiieteen ;  they  having  cast  it  (as  it  seemetfa)  that  fomr  of  those 
[lambers,  which  were  better  tlian  the  rest,  might  receive  four 
f  the  principal  men  of  our  company  and  lodge  them  alone  by 
lemselves,  and  the  other  fifteen  cliambers  were  to  lodge  us 
^o  and  two  together.  The  chambers  were  handsome  and 
heerful  chamben,  and  furnished  civilly.  Then  he  led  ns  to 
long  gallery,  like  a  dorture,  where  he  showed  us  all  along 
le  one  side  (for  the  other  side  was  but  wall  and  window) 
sventeen  cells,  very  neat  ones,  having  partitions  of  cedar*  wood, 
'hich  gallery  and  cells,  being  in  all  forty  (many  more  than 
re  needed),  were  instituted  as  an  iufirmary  for  sick  persons ; 
nd  he  told  us  withal,  that  as  any  of  our  sick  waxed  well,  he 
light  be  removed  from  his  cell  to  a  chamber  :  for  which  pur- 
ose  there  were  set  forth  ten  spare  chamkiers,  besides  the  num- 
er  we  B\yake  of  before.  This  done,  he  brought  us  back  to  the 
arlour,  and  lifting  up  his  cane  a  little  (as  tliey  do  when  they 
ive  any  charge  or  command),  said  to  us,  "  Ye  are  to  know 
lat  the  custom  of  the  land  requireth  that,  after  this  day  and 
^•morrow  (which  we  give  you  for  removing  your  peo])le  from 
'Our  ship),  you  are  to  keep  within  doors  for  three  days : 
»ut  let  it  not  trouble  you,  nor  do  not  think  yourselves  re- 
trained, but  rather  left  to  your  rest  and  ease.  You  shall  want 
lothing,  and  there  are  six  of  our  people  appointed  to  attend 
'ou  for  any  business  you  may  have  abroad.*'  We  gave  bim 
banks  with  all  affection  and  respect,  and  said,  **  God  surely 
I  mauifeited  in  this  land.*'    We  offered  bim  also  tweuV'j  ^>&- 
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would  be  done  with  us  when  they  were  expired ;  diirin;^  whicli 
time  we  had  every  hour  joy  of  the  amendment  of  our  sick,  wlio 
thought  themselves  cast  hito  some  diviue  pool  of  heuliug,  thoy 
mended  so  kindly  and  so  fast. 

The  morrow  after  our  three  days  were  past,  there  came  to  us 
a  new  man  that  we  had  not  seen  before,  clotlied  in  blue  as  the 
former  was,  save  that  his  turban  was  white,  with  a  small  red 
cross  on  the  top ;  he  had  also  a  tippet  of  fine  linen.     At  his 
comiu{^  in  he  did  bend  to  us  a  little,  and  put  his  arms  abroad. 
We,  of  our  parts,  saluted  him  in  a  very  lowly  and  submissive 
manner,  as  looking  that  from  him  we  should  receive  sentence 
of  life  or  death.     He  desired  to  speak  with  some  few  of  us ; 
whereupon  six  of  us  only  stayed,  and  tlie  rest  avoided  the 
room.     He  said,  ''  I  am,  by  office,  governor  of  tliis  house  of 
strangers,  and  by  vocation  I  am  a  Christian  priest,  and  there- 
fore am  come  to  you  to  offer  you  my  service,  l)Otii  as  strangers 
and  chiefly  as  Christians.    Some  things  I  may  tell  you  which 
I  think  you  will  not  be  unwilling  to  hear.     The  state  hath 
given  you  license  to  stay  on  land  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  ; 
and  let  it  not  trouble  you  if  your  occasions  ask  further  time, 
for  the  law  in  this  point  is  not  precise ;  and  1  do  not  dt)ul)t  but 
myself  shall  be  able  to  obtain  for  you  such  further  time  as 
shall  be  convenient.     Ye  shall  also  understand  that  the  stran- 
gers' house  is  at  tliis  time  rich,  and  much  aforehand,  for  i  I  hath 
laid  up  revenue  these  thirty-seven  years :  for  so  long  it  is  since 
any  stranger  arrived  in  tliis  part ;  and,  therefore,  take  ye  no 
care,  the  state  will  defray  you  all  the  time  you  stay ;  neither 
shall  you  stay  one  day  less  for  that.      As  for  any  merchandize 
you  have  brought,  ye  shall  be  well  used,  and  have  your  returii 
either  in  merchaniiize,  or  in  gold  and  silver,  for  to  us  it  is  all 
one.     And  if  you  have  any  other  request  to  make,  hide  it  not, 
for  ye  shall  find  we  will  not  make  your  countenance  to  fall 
by  the  answer  ye  shall  receive.     Only  this  I  must  tell  yon, 
that  none  of  you  must  go  above  a  karan  (that  is  with  them  a 
mile  and  a  half)  from  the  walls  of  the  city  without  sjjecial 
leave.*'     AVe  answered,  after  we  hiid  looked  a  while  upon  one 
another,  admiring  this  gracious  and   parent  like   usa>,'e,  that 
we  could  not  tell  what  to  say,  for  we  wanted  words  to  express 
our  thanks,  and  his  noble  free  offers  left  us  notliiuu:  to  ask. 
It  seemed  to  us  that  we  had  before  us  a  picture  of  our  .sdlvation 
in  heaven  ;  for  we  that  were  a  wliile  since  in  the  jaws  of  doath, 
were  now  brought  into  a  place  where  we  found  noiliitig  hut 
consolations.      For  the  commandment  laid  u^ion  us^  \vc  \vqwVv\ 
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^*  About  twenty  yean  alter  the  asoeiisioii  of  oar  Saviour,  it 
me  to  ]>aM,  that  there  was  seen  by  the  people  of  Renfusa  (a 
y  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  our  island)  within  uight  (the 
rht  was  cloudy  and  calm),  as  it  might  be  some  mile  in  the 
ly  a  great  pillar  of  light,  not  sharp,  but  iu  furm  of  a  column 

cylinder,  rising  from  the  sea,  a  great  way  up  towards 
ELven ;  and  on  the  top  of  it  was  seen  a  large  cross  of  light, 
ire  bright  and  resplendent  than  the  body  of  the  pillar :  upon 
licli  so  strange  a  spectacle  the  people  of  the  city  gathered 
ace  together  upon  the  sands  to  wonder ;  and  so  after  put 
^msclves  into  a  number  of  small  boats  to  go  nearer  to  this 
irvellous  sight ;  but  when  the  boats  were  come  within  about 
ty  yards  of  the  pillar,  they  found  themselves  all  bound,  and 
iild  go  no  further,  yet  so  as  they  might  move  to  go  al>out,  but 
ght  not  approach  nearer;  so  as  the  boats  stood  all  as  in  a 
>atre,  beholding  this  light  as  a  heavenly  sign.  It  so  fell  out 
it  there  was  in  one  of  the  boats  one  of  the  wise  men,  of  the 
ciety  of  Salomon's  House ;  which  House  or  College,  my  good 
etliren,  is  the  very  eye  of  this  kingdom,  who  having  awliile 
entively  and  devoutly  viewed  and  contemplated  this  pillar 
d  cross,  fell  down  upon  his  face,  and  then  raised  himself  upon 
i  knees,  and  liftuig  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  made  his  prayers 
this  maimer : 

*<  *  Lord  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  thou  host  vouchsafed  of 
y  grace,  to  those  of  our  order,  to  know  thy  works  of  creation 
d  true  secrets  of  them ;  and  to  discern  (as  far  as  appertaineth 
the  gena'ations  of  men)  between  divine  miracles,  works  of 
tuie,  works  of  art,  and  impostures  and  illusions  of  all  sorts. 
lo  here  acknowledge  and  testify  before  this  people  tliat  the 
ing  we  now  see  before  our  eyes  is  thy  finger  and  a  true 
iracle.  And  forasmuch  as  we  leani  in  our  books  that  thou 
ver  workest  miracles,  but  to  a  divine  and  excellent  end  (for 
3  laws  of  nature  are  thine  own  laws,  and  thou  exceedcst  them 
t  but  upon  good  cause),  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee  to 
osper  this  great  sign,  and  to  give  us  tiie  interpretation  and 
e  of  it  in  mercy,  which  thou  dost  in  some  ^Mtrt  secretly  pro- 
ise  by  sending  it  unto  us.' 
"  When  he  had  made  his  prayer,  he  presently  found  tlie  boat 

was  in  moveable  and  unbound,  whereas  all  the  rest  re- 
aiiied  still  fast ;  and  taking  that  for  an  assurance  of  leave  to 
jiroach,  he  caused  the  boat  to  be  softly  and  with  silence 
tred  towaids  the  pillar;  but  ere  he  came  near  it  the  pillar 
d  cross  of  li)iht  brake  up,  and  cast  itself  abroad,  as  it  were  iu 
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lat  there  was  a  matter  we  were  no  less  desirous  to  know  than 
sarfiil  to  ask,  lest  we  might  presume  too  far.  But  encouraged 
y  his  rare  humanity  toward^  us  (that  could  scare  think  our- 
Ives  strangers,  being  his  vowed  and  professed  servants),  we 
ould  take  the  hardiness  to  propound  it,  humbly  beseeching 
im,  if  he  thought  it  not  fit  to  be  answered,  tliat  he  would 
irdon  it  though  he  rejected  it.  We  said,  we  well  observed 
lose  his  words,  which  he  formerly  spake,  that  this  happy 
land  where  we  now  stood  was  known  to  few,  and  yet  knew 
ost  of  the  nations  of  the  world ;  which  we  found  to  be  true, 
)n8ideriiig  they  had  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  knew  much 
*  our  state  and  business;  and  yet  we  in  Europe  (notwith- 
anding  all  the  remote  discoveries  and  navigations  of  this  last 
re")  never  heard  any  of  the  least  inkling  or  glimpse  of  this 
land.  This  we  found  wonderful  strange ;  fur  that  all  nations 
ive  interknowledge  one  of  anotiier,  either  by  voyage  into 
>Teign  parts,  or  by  strangers  that  come  to  them  ;  and  though 
le  traveller  into  a  foreign  country  doth  commonly  know  more 
y  the  eye  than  be  that  stayed  at  home  can  by  relation  of  the 
.-avcller,  yet  both  ways  suffice  to  make  a  mutual  knowledge, 
I  some  degree,  on  both  parts.  But  for  this'  island,  we  never 
eard  tell  of  any  ship  of  tlieirs  that  had  been  seen  to  arrive 
ipon  any  shore  of  Europe ;  no,  nor  of  either  the  East  or  West 
ndics,  nor  yet  of  any  ship  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  that 
lad  made  return  for  them.  And  yet  the  marvel  rested  not  in 
Lis  ;  for  the  situation  of  it  (as  his  Lordship  said)  in  the  secret 
ouclave  of  such  a  vast  sea  might  cause  it ;  but  then,  that  they 
hould  have  knowledge  of  the  languages,  books,  aflairs,  of 
hose  tliat  lie  such  a  distance  from  them,  it  was  a  thing  we 
;ould  not  tell  what  to  make  of,  for  tltat  it  seemed  to  us  a  cou- 
lition  and  propriety  of  divine  powers  and  beings,  to  be  hidden 
iiid  unseen  to  others,  and  yet  to  have  others  open,  and  as  in  a 
ight  to  them.  At  this  speecli  the  Grovernur  gave  a  gracious 
.mile,  and  said,  that  we  did  well  to  ask  pardon  for  this  question 
ve  now  asked ;  for  that  it  imported,  as  if  we  thought  this  land 
L  land  of  magicians,  that  sent  forth  spirits  of  the  air  into  all 
)art3  to  bring  them  news  and  intelligence  of  other  countries. 
It  was  answered  by  us  all,  in  all  possible  humbleness,  but  yet 
;rith  a  countenance  taking  knowledge,  that  we  knew  tliat  he 
ipake  it  but  merrily;  that  we  were  apt  enough  to  think  there 
iras  somewhat  supernatural  in  this  island,  but  yet  rather  as 
uigelical  than  magical.  But  to  let  his  Lordship  know  truly 
1%-hat  it  was  that  made  us  tender  and  doubtful  to  ask  this  ques- 


tlon.  it  vbbhoI  any  BQch  conceit^  but  becftuM  we: 
lie  hail  ^rvEn  a  fouch  in  hin  former  spwch,  thai  Ibia  Idti 
1g»>  uf  Mcr«y  touching  KraEscra.  To  tbia  he  raid.  "  Y 
mamlH^r  it  urighl;  Eitiil  thererore  in  that  I  shall  uTt.i 
toutl  reaene  tome  patlitulais,  which  it  is  iial  liwrul  for 
reveal ;  bin  llifre  will  be  enough  left  to  give  you  utiifnetii 

"  Vou  ihall  iioderitani!  (Ibal  which  periiapa  jmu  will 
tliink  cretliblp)  that  itlnjiit  Ihne  iboaiauil  yean  ago,  oi 
wlittt  mow,  the  imvigation  of  the  world  fajieciully  for 
voyagn)  wu  greater  llinn  at  Ibii  ilay.     Do  not  think 
youtMlvei  that  I  knnw  not  bow  much  it  ii  iiicreawd  will 
williin  Ihew  llirfMcme  year*;  I  liuow  it  well;  aiid  yet  1 
greaier  flieo  (lian  tiuw.     Whptiier  it  waa  that  (he  mampli 
the  ark,  that  laveii  the  remnant  of  men  frnm  the  iiniTC' 
deluge,  ga»e  men  cwiltdenee  to  adventure  upon  tlie  watect 
what  it  wo*,  but  auch    js  the  truth.     The  Pboenioiana,  i 
■peciatly  the  Tyriai^s,  had  eieut  fleeta;  eo  had   the  Can 
giniaiis  their  colony,  whicli  is  yef  flirther  went,    Toivanl 
eatt  the  flipping  of  Kgj'pt  and  of  Palnlina  wna  likewne  gr 
Cliina  alio,  and  the  great  Atlantit  ((bat  you  call  Amerii 
which  havs  usw  bat  junki  and  canwM,  abounded  then  in 
(hips.    Tliii  iilanil  (as  appearelh  hy  falihriil  rrgi'iten  of  di 
times)  had  then  iil>een  hundred  strung  ihi{<a  uf  great  conti 
0(  all  thiB  there  ia  with  you  s[iatin;  meaiury  or  none ;  but 
bare  large  knowledge  thereof. 

"  At  that  time  thia  land  »aa  known  and  frequraiteil  by 
■hipa  and  vosels  of  atl  the  nationa  befure-naraed.  And  (a 
comelli  to  pasi)  ibey  had  many  Itmet  men  nt  other  oouiit 
tiiat  were  no  sailors,  that  came  with  theon,  as  Persians,  C( 
deans,  Arabians,  so  as  almoet  all  tiaiions  of  might  and  fa 
resorted  hither ;  of  whom  ne  have  tome  stirpi  and  lillle  fri 
irill]  ui  at  this  day.  And  fur  our  owu  ships  Ihey  n 
Biinilry  voyages,  as  well  to  vour  straits,  whldi  yOu  call 
Pillan  of  Hercules,  as  to  other  parts  in  the  Atlantic  I 
niedlterrauaiii  Seas;  as  to  Pagiiin  (wiiich  is  the  aanns  •» 
Camlalaine)  and  QuiniT.  upon  the  Oriental  Seas,  as  An 
to  the  borderi  of  the  BastTartary. 

"At  the  same  lime,  and  an  age  afler  ormrae,  the  inliabita 
uf  the  great  Atlantis  did  flourish  ;  fur  though  the  narration  t 
deicription  wlikh  is  made  by  a  great  man  wiili  you,  that 
Jeaceiidaula  of  Neptune  p\»nlei).  ft>s«,  wwi  o^  iVb  mni^itle 
temulf,  palace,  city,  and  \i™,  auA  \\«  ™ii.\lo\il  to™, 
geoalr  navigable  mera,  wbk^i  (na  whokbI  c'na.wV)  ««u 
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be  same  site  and  temple  ;  and  the  aevcal  degrees  cf  asceiit, 
vberebs'  men  did  climb  up  to  tbe  same,  as  if  it  had  t>een  a 
ca/ia  cotli,  be  all  poetical  and  fabulous ;  yet  so  mucb  is  true, 
bat  the  said  country  of  Atlantis,  as  well  that  of  Peru  then 
:a11ed  Coya,  as  that  of  Mexico^  then  named  Tyiambel,  were 
nigbty  aiiid  proud  kingdoms  in  arms,  shipping,  and  riche;  so 
nighty,  as  at  cme  time  (or  at  least  within  the  space  of  (en 
rears)  they  both  made  two  great  expeditions ;  tbey  of  Tyrambel 
hrough  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  tliey  of 
Z^ya,  through  tbe  South  Sea  upon  this  island :  and  for  the 
brmer  of  these,  which  was  into  Eiuope,  the  same  author 
unongst  you  (as  it  seemeth)  had  some  relation  from  the  Egyp- 
ian  priest,  whom  he  citeth.  For  assuredly  such  a  thing  there 
ffBS ;  but  whetlier  it  were  the  antieut  Athenians  that  liad  the 
^lory  of  the  repidse  and  resistance  of  those  forces,  1  can  say 
nothing ;  but  certain  it  is  there  never  cante  back  either  ship  or 
man  from  that  voyage.  Neither  had  the  other  voyage  of  those 
}f  Coya  upon  us,  had  better  fortune,  if  they  had  not  met  with 
snemies  of  greater  clemency ;  for  tbe  king  of  this  island  (by 
name  Altabiu),  a  wise  man  and  a  great  warrior,  knowing  well 
both  liis  own  strength  and  that  of  his  enemies,  liandled  the 
matter  so,  as  he  cut  off  their  land-forces  from  their  sliips,  and 
entoiled  both  their  navy  and  their  camp,  with  a  greater  ))uwer 
than  theirs,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  compelled  them  to 
render  themselves  without  striking  stroke;  and  after  they  were 
at  his  mercy,  contenting  himself  ouly  with  their  oath,  that 
they  should  no  more  bear  arms  against  him,  dismissed  them 
all  in  safety.  But  the  divine  revenge  overtook  not  long  after 
those  proud  enterprises ;  for  within  less  than  the  si)ace  of  one 
hundred  years  the  Great  Atlantis  was  utterly  lust  and  de- 
stroyed ;  not  by  a  great  earthquake,  as  your  man  saith  (for  that 
whole  tract  is  little  subject  to  earthquakes),  but  by  a  par- 
ticular deluge  or  inundation,  those  countries  having,  at  this 
day,  far  greater  rivers  and  far  higher  mountains  to  ))our  down 
waters  than  any  part  of  the  Old  World.  Rut  it  is  true  that 
tbe  same  inundation  was  not  deep,  not  past  forty  foot  in  most 
places  from  the  ground ;  so  that  although  it  destroyed  man 
and  beasts  generally,  yet  some  few  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
wood  escaped.  Birds  also  were  saved  by  flying  to  the  high 
trees  and  woods;  for  as  for  men,  although  they  had  buiUlings 
in  many  places  higher  than  the  depth  of  the  water ;  yet  that 
inundation,  though  it  were  shallowy  had  a  long  continuance, 
whereby  they  of  the  vale  that  were  not  drowned  perished  for 
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Tbii  king  bad  a  large  lieart,  inicmlabU  fiii  ggod,  and 
was  whon;  bnit  to  make  liia  kingdom  nnd  people  ]iBp]iy.  " 
tbereFoie,  lakiiis  into  coniideisiioii  how  luQluient  ntiit  Hibsl 
tive  this  land  wu  to  maintain  itself  nilhouC  uij  aid  at  n1 
the  ronigner,  being  9fiQ0  milei  in  circuit,  and  of  Tore  r^iiility 
or  soil,  in  tLe  greatfBl  part  tlienof;  and  iliiiling  al>o  tbe  (hip- 
ping; of  (hi*  oountry  mouglitlie  plentifully  aeton  work,  both  bf 
Hshing  and  by  lianiporlBtioru  from  ]iort  to  port,  and  likewirt 
bj  tailing  unto  Bomennall  iilaiida  dial  sie  not  rarftom  ui,  aiid 
arc  nndtrlhe  crown  and  lawi  of  ihia  ilate;  and  recalling  inIO 
his  memory  tbe  happy  and  fluuriiliing  nlate  wherein  tliis  land 
tlien  WBi,  10  aa  it  mouglit  be  a  Iboiiund  way>  allered  In  tiM 
wurae,  but  scarce  any  one  way  to  the  l>elter,  Ilionght  luHliing. 
watiled  b>  hii  noble  and  beroioal  iiilentiona,  but  cnly  (aa  Ike 
aa  )iuinan  fiireiigbt  mouglil  tench)  to  give  perjietuity  lo  l!ia(, 
whiuUwaaiii  liia  limeao  happily  eatabliilied;  Iherefule  amoiigit 
his  otlier  rnnilamenlal  lawa  of  ihit  kingdom,  he  did  onlaiu  ifas 
iiilerdicti  mid  nrobibitioni  which  we  bate  touching  entrance  ol 
■trangeii,  wliicli  at  that  time  (Ihoii^h  it  wai  alter  Ilie  calamity 
of  America)  waa  fiequeiit,  doubling  novelties  and  com  mi*. 
tiire  of  inalmen.  It  is  tiui  the  like  law,  agaiiiat  the  admii- 
■ion  i>f  itiaiigen  without  licence,  ii  an  ancient  law  '  ''  ~ 
kingdom  of  China,  and  yet  continued  in  uie;  but  iherr 
pmr  thing,  aad  halli  made  them  a  curioui,  ignorant,  fearful, 
fiwliih  nation.  Bui  our  Isw-^ivet  made  hia  law  Df  anoUlel 
iKmiier  ;  for  first,  lie  halli  praerved  all  painli  of  humanity  in 
luking  onler  and  m.ikiiig  proviainn  for  the  relief  of  strangtM 
diBlreased,  whereof  you  have  tailed."  At  which  speech  (u 
leaaon  was)  we  all  rose  up  and  bowed  Dunelve*.  He  went  on. 
"  That  king  also  still  desiring  In  join  humanity  and  polior 
togelhra-,  and  tltinking  it  agaitut  humanity  to  detain  Uiangtn 
htte  against  their  wills,  and  against  policy,  that  they  should 
return  and  discover  Iheir  knowledge  of  Ihia  etlate,  he  look  thic 
course.  Us  did  ordain,  thai  uf  Ilic  strangen  liiat  ibould  be 
permitted  lo  land,  as  many  (il  all  times)  might  dvptot  U 
would  ;  but  aa  many  as  would  stay  should  have  rety  gwdj 
eoiidilions  and  means  lo  live  Criim  the  stale;  wheiein  ' 
tax,  that  now  iu  so  many  a(^  since  Ibc  janhilii  lion, 
memoty  not  of  iiue  aliip  that  evtt  tclunieil,  and  WL  a(  ^V 
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ever  of  the  work  of  tome  of  the  daaghtcn  of  tb« 
.  veiled  over  at  the  top  with  a  tine  net  of  silk  uid 
the  substaDce  of  it  is  true  ivy,  whereof,  after  it  if 

the  friends  of  the  family  are  detiroiu  to  have  aome 
i;  to  keep.  The  Tirsau  cometh  forth  with  all  his 
T  lineage,  the  males  before  him  and  the  females 
m  ;  and  if  there  be  a  mother,  from  whose  body  the 
;e  is  descended,  there  is  a  traverse  placed  in  a  loft 
)  right  liand  of  the  chair,  with  a  privy  door,  and  a 
ow  of  glass,  leaded  with  gold  and  blue,  where  slie 
is  not  seen.     When  the  Tirsan  is  come  forth  he 

in  the  chair,  and  all  the  lineage  place  tliemselves 
rail,  both  at  his  back,  and  upon  the  return  of  the 
I  order  of  their  years,  without  difference  of  sex,  and 
their  feet.  When  he  is  se^  the  room  being  always 
pany,  but  well  kept  and  witliout  disorder,  after 
there  cometh  in  from  the  lower  end  of  the  room  a 
ich  is  much  as  an  herald),  and  on  either  side  of  him 
ids,  wliereof  one  carrieth  a  scroll  of  their  shining 
iment,  and  the  other  a  cluster  of  graiies  of  gold, 
fi)ot  or  stalk.  Tlie  herald  and  children  are  clothed 
s  of  sea-water  green  satin ;  but  the  herald's  mantle 
xritb  gold,  and  hath  a  train.  Then  the  herald  with 
ties,  or  rather  inclinations,  cometh  up  as  far  as  the 
id  tliere  first  taketh  into  his  hand  the  scroll.     This 

king's  charter,  containing  gift  of  revenue,  and 
cges,  exemptions,  and  )X)ints  of  honour  granted  to 

the  family ;  and  it  is  ever  styled  and  directed, 
ui  one,  our  well-beloved  Friend  and  Creditor ;" 
tie  ])roper  only  to  this  case ;  for  they  say  tiie  king 
no  man,  but  for  propagation  of  his  subjects ;  the 
.e  king's  charter  is  the  king's  image,  embossed  or 

gold  ;  and  though  such  charters  be  expedited  of 

as  of  right,  yet  they  are  varied  by  discretion  ac« 
the  number  and  dignity  of  tiie  family.  This 
herald  readeth  aloud;  and  while  it  is  read,  the 
san  standeth  up,  supported  by  two  of  his  sons,  such 
til.  Then  the  herald  mounteth  tiie  half-pace,  and 
le  charter  into  his  hand ;  and  witii  that  there  is  an 
,  by  all  that  are  (urescnt,  in  their  language,  which 
i;  ^  Happy  are  the  people  of  Beiisalem.''  Then 
keth  into  his  liand  from  the  otlier  cliild  tlie  cluster 
'hich  is  of  gold,  both  the  stalk  and  the  %;rac^  \  Vk>aX 
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md  virtue  (so  they  be  not  above  two),  be  calletb  for 
j^in,  and  saith,  layiug  his  arm  over  their  shouldert,  they 
g,  '^Sons,  it  is  well  you  are  bom :  give  God  the  praise, 
-severe  to  the  end."  And  withal  delivereth  to  either  of 
jewel,  made  in  the  figure  of  an  ear  of  wheat,  which  they 
er  wear  in  the  front  of  their  turban  or  hat.  This  done 
1  to  music  and  dances  and  other  recreations,  after  their 
,  for  the  rest  of  the  day.    This  is  the  full  order  of  that 

lat  time  six  or  seven  days  were  spent,  I  was  fallen  into 
.  acquaintance  with  a  merchant  of  that  city,  whose 
fas  Joabin.  He  was  a  Jew,  and  circumcised ;  for  they 
mc  few  stirps  of  Jews  yet  remaining  among  them,  whom 
we  to  their  own  religion  ;  which  they  may  the  better  do 

>  they  are  of  a  far  differing  disposition  from  the  Jews 
r  parts  :  for  whereas  they  hate  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
secret  inbred  rancour  against  the  people  among  whom 
ve ;  these,  contrarywise,  give  unto  our  Saviour  many 
tributes,  and  love  tlie  nation  of  Bensalem  extremely, 
this  man,  of  whom  I  speak,  would  ever  acknowledge 
rist  was  bom  of  a  virgui,  and  that  he  was  more  than  a 
md  he  would  tell  how  God  made  him  ruler  of  the 
IDS  which  guard  his  throne ;  and  they  call  him  also  the 
Way,  and  the  Eliab  of  the  Messiah,  and  many  other 
ames;  which  though  they  be  inferior  to  his  Divine 
',  yet  they  are  far  from  the  language  of  other  Jews. 
:  the  country  of  Bensalem,  this  man  would  make  no  end 
nending  it,  being  desirous  by  tradition  among  the  Jews 

>  have  it  believed  that  the  f>eople  thereof  were  of  the 
ions  of  Abraham,  by  another  son  whom  they  call 
in  ;  and  tliat  Moses,  by  a  secret  Cabala,  ordained  the 
■  Bensalem  which  they  now  use ;  and  that  when  the 
I  should  come,  and  sit  in  his  throne  at  Hierusalem,  the 

Bensalem  should  sit  at  his  feet,  whereas  other  kings 
keep  a  great  distance.  But  yet  setting  aside  these 
dreams,  the  man  was  a  wise  man  and  leamed,  and  of 
)licy,  and  excellently  seen  in  the  laws  and  customs  oi* 
ion. 

afterwards  questions  the  Jew  on  their  laws  and 
s  touching  marriage  ;  and,  among  other  things,  is 
lat  they  allow  no  polygamy,  and  that  ^^  marriage 
t  consent  of  parents  they  do  not  makft  ^Otv^.^  \^\)^. 
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like  a  sheephook,  neither  of  them  of  xnehU/lmt  the  croeier  of 
balm-wood,  the  pastoral  staff  of  cedar.      Horsemen  he  had 
uone,  neither  before  nor  behind  his  chariot,  as  it  seemeth,  to 
avoid  all  tumult  and  trouble ;  behind  his  chariot  weut  all  the 
officers  and  priuciiials  of  the  comjiaBies  of  the  city ;  he  sat 
alone  upon  cushions  of  a  kind  of  excellent  plush,  blue ;  and 
undes  his  foot  curious  carpets  of  silk  of  divers  colours,  like  the 
Persian,  but  far  finer  ;  he  held  up  his  bare  hand  as  he  went,  as 
blessing  the  people,  but  in  silence.    The  street  was  wonderfully 
well  kept,  so  that  there  was  never  any  army  had  their  men 
stand  in  better  battlentrray  than  the  people  stood ;  the  win* 
dows  likewise  were  not  crowded,  but  every  one  stood  in  them 
as  if  they  had  been  placed.     When  the  show  was  past,  the  Jew 
said  to  me,  *'  1  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  you  as  I  would,  in 
regard  of  some  charge  the  city  hath  laid  upon  me  for  the  en* 
tertainiiig  of  this  great  person.**    Three  days  after,  the  Jew 
came  to  me  again,  and  said,  *^  Ye  are  haiipy  men  :  for  the 
father  of  Salomon*s  House  taketh  knowledge  of  your  being 
bere^  and  commanded  me  to  tell  you  that  he  will  admit  all 
your  company  to  his  presence,  and  have  private  conference 
with  one  of  you  that  ye  shall  choose ;  ana  for  this  hath  ap- 
pointed the  next  day  after  to-morrow,  and  because  he  meaneth 
to  give  you  his  blessing  he  hath  appointed  it  in  the  forenoon." 
We  came  at  our  day  and  hour,  and  I  was  chosen  by  my  fel- 
lows for  the  private  access.     We  found  him  in  a  fair  chamber 
richly  iianged,  and  carpeted  under  foot,  without  any  degrees 
to  tlie  state ;  he  was  set  upon  a  low  throne  richly  adorned,  and 
a  rich  clutlirof  stale  over  his  head,  of  blue  satin  embroidered. 
He  was  alone,  save  that  he  had  two  pages  of  honour,  on  eithet 
hand  one,  finely  attired  in  white.     His  under-garments  were 
the  like  that  we  saw  him  wear  in  the  chariot,  but  instead  of 
his  gown  he  had  on  him  a  mantle  with  a  c&\)e,  of  the  same  (ine 
black,  fastened  about  him.     When  we  came  in,  as  we  were 
taught,  we  bowed  low  at  our  first  entrance ;  and  when  we  were 
come  near  his  chair  he  stood  up,  holding  forth  his  hand  un- 
gloved and  in  ])08ture  of  blessing ;  and  we  every  one  of  us 
stooped  down  and  kissed  the  hem  of  his  tippet ;  that  done,  the 
rest  departed,  and  1  remained. 

The  Father,  then,  having  warned  the  pages  forth  of 
the  room,  and  caused  bis  visitor  to  sit  down  beside  him, 
gives  him  the  following  account  of  Solomon's  Ilouse : — 

The  end  of  our  foundation  is  the  knowledge  of  ca»a«&  ^\A 
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upon  the  shore,  for  some  works  wherein  is  required  the  air  ani 

-^  vapour  of  the  sea;  we   iiave   likewise  violent  j streams  an< 

cataracts,  which  serve  us  for  many   motions :  and  likewis 

<*  engines  for  multiplying  and  enforcing  of  winds,  to  set  aU 

^  on  going  divers  motions. 

«2       We  have  also  a  number  of  artificial  wells  and  fountain 

^'  made  in  imitation  of  the  natural  sources  and  baths  :  as  tincte< 

!^  uix)n    vitriol,  sulphur,    steel,    brass,    lead,    nitre,   and   othe 

--^   minerals.     And  again,  we  have  little  wells  for  infusions  o 

-^  many  things,  where  the  waters  take  the  virtue  quicker  aui 

^   better  than  in  vessels  or  basins ;  and  amongst  tliem  we  have  ; 

^  i   water  which  we  call  Water  of  Paradise :  being,  by  that  we  d 

'  i   it,  made  very  sovereign  fur  health  and  prolongation  of  life. 

i       We  have  also  great  and  spacious  houses  where  we  imifat 

^-   and  demonstrate  meteors :  as  snow,  hail,  rain,  some  artificia 

J    rains  of  bodies,  and  not  of  water,  thunders,  lightnings ;  als 

'    generations  of  bodies  in  air,  as  frogs,  flies,  and  divers  others. 

?        We  have  also  certain  chambers,  which  we  call  Chambers  o 

IT    Health,  where  we  qualify  the  air  as  we  think  good  and  prope 

t-    for  the  cure  of  divera  diseases  and  preservation  of  health. 

We  have  also  fair  and  large  baths,  of  several  mixtures,  fc 
n*    the  cure  of  diseases  and  the  restoring  of  man's  body  from  arc 
'    faction ;  and  other  for  the  confirming  of  it  in  strength  of  sinewi 
!>     vital  parts,  and  the  very  juice  and  substance  of  the  body. 

We  have    also  large    and  various   orchards  and  gardeni 

wherein  we  do  not  so  much  respect  beauty  as  variety  of  groun 

an4  soil,  proper  for  divers  trees  and  herbs;  and  some  ver 

spacious,  where  trees  and  berries  are  set,  whereof  we  mak 

-'    divers  kinds  of  drinks,  besides  the  vineyards.     In  these  w 

practise  likewise  all  conclusions  of  grafting  and  inoculating 

^     as  well  of  wild  trees  as  fruit-trees,  which  produceth  man 

effects ;  and  we  make  by  art  in  the  same  orchards  and  gai 

-;     dens  trees  and  flowers  to  come  earlier  or  later  than  their  sea 

I     sons,  and  to  come  up  and  bear  more  speedily  than  by  the; 

natural  course  they  do ;  we  make  them  also,  by  art,  great< 

much  than  their  nature,  and  their  fniit  greater  and  sweete 

and  of  differing   taste,   smell,  colour,  and  figure  from  the 

nature ;  and  many  of  them  we  so  order  that  they  become  ( 

,     medicinal  use. 

,  We  have  also  means  to  make  divers  plants  rise  by  mixture 

of  earths  without  seeds ;  and  likewise  to  make  divers  ne 
plants,  differing  from  the  vulgar ;  and  to  make  one  tree  ( 
plant  turn  into  another. 
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&tt  long  after,  and  some  other  that  used  make  the  very  fletli 
"  .  of  men's  bodies  sensibly  more  hard  and  tough,  and  tbeu 

Itreiigth  far  greater  than  otherwise  it  would  be 

T'^      We  have  also  divers  mechanical  arts,  which  you  have  not 

^^  and  stuffs  made  by  them,  as  papers,  linoi,  silks,  tissues,  daintj 

'  works  of  feathers  of  wonderful   lustre,  excellent  dyes,  and 

'.  many  otliers,  and  shops  likewise,  as  well  for  such  as  are  not 

'^'.  brought  into  vulgar  use  amongst  us,  as  for  those  that  are.  .  .  , 

^      We  have  also  perspective-houses,  where  we  make  demon- 

~[  strations  of  all  lights  and  radiations,  and  of  all  colours;  and 

^'  out  of  things  uucoloured  and  transparent  we  can  represent 

^  unto  you  all  several  colours  not  in  rambows  (as  it  is  in  gem! 

^  and  prisms),  but  of  themselves  single.     We  represent  also  all 

multiplications  of  light,  which  we  carry  to  great  distance  and 

*^  make  so  sharp  as  to  discern  small  points  and  lines ;  also  al] 

colourations  of  light,  all  delusions  and  deceits  of  the  sight,  in 

'  figures,  magnitudes,  motions,  colours,  all  demonstrations  ol 

* '  shadows.     We  find  also  divers  means  yet  unknown  to  you  oi 

',  producing  of  light  originally  from  divers  bodies.     We  ))rocur€ 

:  means  of  seeing  objects  afar  off,  as  in  the  heaven  and  remote 

"^  places,  and  represent  things  near  as  afar  off,  and  things  afar  oil 

^  as  near,  making  feigned  distances.     We  have  also  helps  for  the 

^'  ught  far  above  spectacles  and  glasses  in  use ;  we  have  alsc 

'  glasses  and  means  to  see  small  and  minute  bodies  |)erfectlj 

'  and  distinctly,  as  the  shapes  and  colours  of  small  ilies  and 

"'   worms,  grains,  and  flaws  in  gems  which  cuinot  otherwise  be 

seen.  .  .  We  make  artiticial  rainbows,  halos,  and  circles  aboul 

^  light ;  we  represent  also  all  manner  of  reflections,  refractionsj 

and  multiplication  of  visual  beams  of  objects. 
^  W'e  have  also  precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  many  of  them  ol 
great  lieauty,  and  to  you  unknown;  crystals  likewise,  and 
glasses  of  divers  kinds,  and  amongst  them  some  of  metals 
-  vitriticatetl,  and  other  materials  beside  those  of  which  you 
make  glass  ;  also  a  number  of  fossils  and  imi)erfect  minerah 
which  you  have  not;  likewise  loadstones  of  prodigious  virtue, 
and  other  rare  stones,  both  natural  and  artificial. 

We  have  also  sound-houses,  where  we  practise  and  demon- 

'    itrate  all  sounds  and  their  generation.     We  have  haiinonici 

which  you  have  not,  of  quarter  sounds  and  lesser  slides  ol 

sounds.     Diverse  instruments  of  music  likewise  to   yon  un* 

'    known,  some  sweeter  than  any  you  have,  with  bells  and  ring; 

/bat  are  dainty  and  sweet.     We  represent  small  Hounds  m 

^reat  and  deep ;  likewise  great  sounds  ex.teuua\.c  ooewS.  ^Vv^a^^ 


wliic 


induce   odm' 


if  juifKllng,  false  Bp|»iitiuns, 

llieir  fulUciei ;  aad  Butelj'  y uii 

'e  Ibat  Lave  ■□  many  tbingi  ttulj  nati 


cnuli!  i 


1   of,, 


culu 


without  all  ulTecltLttuu  e 


deceive  tbe  aeiaa^  if  we  wtmlci  diagiiiae  (liDse  tliiiijfj 
labntir  to  make  them  more  miraculous.  But  we  dn  ha 
impoElurea  and  iiei,  huomuch  as  we  hare  severely  furb 
it  to  all  OUT  fellows,  uuder  pain  of  igiioniiuy  and  lltia 
tliey    do  imt  tiiuw   aj.y    natural  work   or  thine  ailu.n 

Theje  BIT,  my  Km,  lh»  riches  of  Sulim 

For  the  several  employments  an li  offices  of  uur  Telluws  ir 
hnve  twelve  that  sail  into  fonigii  euutitriu  under  Ihc  immet  <ri 
other  Datiuiii  (for  out  own  we  conceal),  who  Liing  lis 
books,  anil  abstracts,  and  patterns  of  experiments  of  olL  ol 
parts.     Thoc  we  call  mercliants  of  light. 

We  hare  three  that  collect  the  experiments  wliicb  are  in 
bookB.     These  we  call  depredatori. 

We  have  three  tliat  collect  the  experiments  of  all  meeha>    ] 
iiical  arts,  arvd  olio  of  litieral  sciences,  and  also  ut'  prac 
which  are  not  brought  into  arts.     These  we  call  myilery-a 

We  have  three  tliat  try  new  experiments. 

Such  as  themtelies  Iliiuk  gooil.    These  we  call  pioiiee 


We 


avc  three  llm 


draw  the  experimouls  of  tlie  fotrr 
to  gi»e  the  belter  light  for  the  dra 
jins  ont  of  litem.     Tlicic  we  ca 


We  hare  lliree  tliat  \ieial  tliemselvei,  loukiiig  into  the  i 
petinienta  of  their  rellows,  and  cast  about  lioiv  (o  draw  out 
tlirin  thing*  of  Dse  and  pmctiue  fur  man's  life  and  knov 

ofitatiiral  divinations,  and  the  eusy  oniL  clear  discttveri 
viilues  and  jiarts  of  l>adies.  These  we  call  Uowry-n 
lienefacton. 

Then  after  diverse  meetings  >nil  oonaulti  ut  oitr  wUlib| 
iiumlier,  In  cnnsiiler  of  llie  fiinner  labours  unil  colleeliou^  W 
tiare  three  tliut  luke  core,  out  of  tliem,  to  ilireot  new  ot^l 
raeiitiof  ahigher  Jiplii,  more  peneltallng ii\to  uaMat>\i«H^ 


e  llw  experinuuiirt 

ilioni,  axiom),  and 
.  ,  ornalore. 

We  bitTB  olio,  ai  fon  mint  think,  noTiua  and  apjmnllMf 
aion  c^  the  formn- fm[tLoyeii  men  Uo  not  b^ 
beiiild  a  KT«t  numtm  of  KrvauU  ojid  stlenduiita,  men,  an 
women.  AnJ  tliia  «a  du  alu :  we  have  cauaultatinni,  wl^i^  rf 
die  iiivnitioiig  ami  experience*  which  we  have  diacorered  >h*ll 
be  puhliilied,  and  wliich  not,  and  tuke  all  an  oath  or  «a»Mf 
r.ir  the  coiiceaUng  oC  lli^iM  whii:h  we  tlihtk  meet  to  ko^ 
teccel,  tliDUgli  tome  of  Ihuee  we  ilo  reveal  aomelimec  to  M 
tU'e,  ond 


alln 


;  in  <nie  of  Ih 
if  ll>e  oi 


celleu 


other  we  |>lBCe  tlie  itatuo  Of  all  principal  inveutoo.  1'lisc* 
wt  have  the  ilatue  at  joiit  Coluinliui,  that  diicaveted  tlu 
Wnl  Iiidieii  also  the  iuvenUi  ot  •Inpi;  your  monk  tiial  wu 
liie  inventor  of  ordnaace  and  of  gunpowder  i  ll 
music;  ihe  inventor  pf  lettera  j  the  inventor  of  printing; 

ill  metnl ;  (he  inveulor  of  g\aia-,  the  invent™  of  lilk  of  tl 
wurm  ;  the  invenlnr  of  whie ;  iliB  inventor  of  corn  ami  b 
the  iiu-eiilot  of  sugan;  anil  all  thwe  by  more  certain  tm 
ihan  jFiiu  have.     Tlien  we  hove  djven  inventors  of  oi 
eicellent  wurki,  wiiich,  lines  fou  have  nut  leen,  it 
lung  to  moke  deacriptioTU  ortiipin.  itiul,  beiides,  in 
iitiderslundiiig  of  Ihoae  ileKrlplioni  jon  mlglit  easily 
ii]ion  ever;  invention  uf  nilue  weeieot  aslaiue  to  Ihe 
Hud  give  liim  a  liberal  and  hoiuiurabte  reward.     Tlieaa  il 
iUp.  some  i>f  brau,  tome  of  marble  and  touohitaiie, 
cedar,  and  other  epecial  woodi,  giltand  Bdamed,  torn 
urnie  of  tilver,  lome  of  gnld. 

We  have  certain  hymtu  and  servioei,  which  wo  ■>;  daifl 
of  liitiil  and  tlmnk.  to  Ood  for  hit  marvellouj.  work^  and  ta  ^ 
of{irayen,  imploring  bii  aid  and  bletung  for  Ihe  illumiuk 
of  our  labour*,  Ihe  end  luming  them  inlii  giiod  and  holy  u 
LaiQy,  we  have  circuit  <»  viaiuof  diven  principal  eili 
(fie  kjligilom,  where,  ai  it  comeV\v  to  ^wn, -m  ia -piUi*  * 
new  proEtaijle  bvtirtiouB  as  we  (avvis,  fpsA-,  B»j^'a«^^ 
ideclaie  natural  ilivinWiou*  ot   •i:\m««>,  t\ax^«,  f "     " 


i.  isa  ] 

huTtful  cnnlurH,  acarcitf,  tempett,  ennliqunkts,  Hreut  i 
daliiiiiB,  comets,  lemgieralim  of  llie  year,  and  diveri  i 
tilings;  aiiil  we  give  aaunscl  diereupon  what  llie  peojile  i 
do  fu[  tlie  prerenlion  and  remeilj  uf  lliCDi. 

And  wbetihebBd  eaiil  Ihli,  heatoodup;  ami  t,  as  t  bad 
laii^tit,  kneeled   down,  aiidle  laid  liis  riglil  lioiid   uiioii 
lipnd  and  laid,  "  (rod  \i\ai  thee,  mj  (on,  and  (iud  him  IliM 
relation  vrhicli  I  Iibt«  maJe.     I  give  Ihee  Icbtb  lo  publiin  l(, 

are  in  God's  boaont,    I 
p,  bttving  Buigned  »  1 


Aiid  eo  be  lefE  i 


upon  all  uccoiiouB. 

To  this  Tliird  Part  of  the  Inslauratio  are  also  II 
referred  certain  other  papers  first  published  bj  TeoitOf 
in  that  diTision  of  the  Bamniana  (167a)  entitled  Fka 
aiolngical  Remmra.  Of  these  a  mere  enumeration  wi( 
bo  sufficient.  Thcfirst,iin  imperfect  tract  in  EnRlfBheB 
titled '  Inquisiiions  touching  the  Compouoding  of  Mclalai' 
is  different  from  the  portion  relatinff  to  the  same  subjeo* 
of  the  'Articlea  reai>ceting  Melals'  aircad/  noticed 
The  olbora  are,  '  Ceriain  Experiments  luaiie  hy  the  Lore 
Bacon  about  Weight  in  Air  and  Water;' — '  CertwL 
Sudden  Thoughts  of  the  Lord  Bacon's,  set  don'n  by  hin 
nnder  the  tide  of  Hxperimeats  for  Profit;' — '  Certaii 
Experiments  of  the  Lord  Bacon's  about  the  Comtnixl 
of  Liquors  only,  not  Solids,  without  heat  or  agitation,  bui 
only  by  simple  comf)OBitioa  and  settling ;'—' A  Cat 
lo^ic  of  Bodii's  attractive  and  not  attractive,  made  by  tt 
Lord  Bacon,  tosethcr  with  eiperimenlal  observutiai« 
about  Attraction  ;'  partly  in  Latin,  and  given  alau  i| 
English  by  Tenisoo.  Alon^  with  these  may  be  placM 
a  collection  in  English  of  facts  respecting  Heat  and  Culd^ 
(iret  published  in  Stephens's  Second  Collection,  Leiten 
and  Remains,  4lo.  Lcn.  1734,  under  the  title  of  ■  Sa 
giieln  Chanorum ;  sive,  Inquiailto  Legitima  de  Calorc  e; 
Frigorc.'  Then  there  are  the  MedKol  Remains  pub- 
lished in  the  Baeonianai — consisting  of  a  receipt  staled. 

by   Bacon   'Grains  of  Youth;'  various  o\.\\w  k  ■   

'   '  '      '■■■       reatorative   drinks,  Btc.  ■,    -    ~ 
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closes  in  the  old  editions  with  m  enumeration  of  what 
e  designated  '  Magnalia  Naturae,  praccipiie  quoad  usus 
unanos '  (The  great  Things  of  Nature,  more  especially 
so  far  as  regards  the  needs  of  Man).  These  Magna- 
I  include  the  Prolongation  of  Life,  the  Restitution  of 
)uth  in  some  degree,  the  Retardation  of  Age,  the  Cur- 
X  of  Diseases  counted  Incurable,  the  Mitigation  of 
in,  the  Increasing  of  Strength  and  Activity  and^  of 
iljty  to  suffer  Pain  or  Torture,  the  Altering  of  Com- 
•sions,  of  Fatness  and  Leanness  of  Statures,  and  of 
atures,  the  Increasing  and  Exalting  of  the  Intellectual 
Pts,  the  Version  (or  Conversion)  of  Bodies  into  other 
dies,  the  Making  of  new  Species,  Instruments  of  De- 
uction  as  of  War  and  Poison,  Exhilaration  of  the  Spi- 
J,  Force  of  the  Imagination  either  upon  another  body 
upon  the  body  itself,  Acceleration  of  Time  in  Matura- 
nsand  Classifications,  the  Acceleration  of  Putrefaction, 
icoction,  and  Germination,  the  Raising  of  Tempests, 
Jw  Foods,  New  Threads  for  Apparel  and  New  Stufts, 
itural  Divinations,  Deceptions  of  the  Senses,  Greater 
^asures  of  the  Senses,  Artificial  Minerals  and  Cements. 

Of  the  Fourth  Part  of  the  Instauratio  Magna^  all 
t  appears  to  have  been  executed  is  a  short  Pre  fact?  or 
roduction  printed  by  Gruter  among  the  Impetus  Phi- 
)phici  with  the  titles  of  *  Scala  Intellectus,  sive  Filiim 
jyrinthi '  (The  Ladder  of  the  Understanding,  or  the 
read  of  the  Labyrinth).  The  second  of  these  two 
2S,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  the  same  that  Gruter 

also  given  to  an  Inquiry  respecting  Motion,  noticed 
vc,  which  he  has  printed  in  another  part  of  his 
line,  and  which  has  been  assigned  by  the  modern 
:ors  to  the  Third  Part  of  the  Instauration,  The 
Ja  JnteUectus  is  the  title  given  by  Bacon  himself  to 
Fourth  Part  of  his  great  work  in  the  Disfrtlmtio,  or 
n,  published  along  with  the  Novum  Organum.*  In 
t  discourse  he  describes  this  Fourth  Part  as  in  fact 
hing  else  than  a  particular  and  expanded  application 
he  Second  Part.f    The  Preface  iwiblished  by  Gruter 

See  the  present  work,  Vol.  II.  p.  23.        \  \V\^.  ^.^V. 
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Daanner  as  we  judge  to  have  the  CKacteet  conretpondenoe  with 
nth ;  and  therefore  deliver  as  a  manner  chosen  and  approved. 
We  do  not,  however,  after  the  common  custom  of  men,  pro- 
OK  oar  own  forms  and  methods  of  inquiry,  as  if  they  were 
iviolable,  the  only  on^  and  perfect  in  all  their  parts,  so  as  to 
lake  it  absolutely  necessary  to  use  them  ;  fur  we  would  by  no 
Mans  cramp  or  confine  the  industry  and  felicity  of  mankind, 
"here  is  no  doubt  but  men  of  genius  and  leisure,  either  of 
lemselves  or  as  being  now  freed  from  the  difficulties  which 
ecessarily  attmd  tlie  first  breaking  up  of  the  ice  of  experience, 
uy  carry  our  method  to  greater  perfecti(Hi ;  and  it  is  our  earnest 
etire  that  the  true  art  of  conducting  inquiries  should  improve. 

From  what  is  said  here  and  in  the  Distributio  Shaw 
ppears  to  have  inferred,  that  the  examples  of  investiga- 
on  and  discovery  according  to  his  new  system,  which 
lacon  intended  to  give  in  tlie  Fourth  Part  of  the  Instau- 
itian,  were  no  other  than  those  which  he  published  under 
le  titles  of  his  Histories  of  the  Winds,  of  Life  and  Death, 
c^     And  these  treatises  are  accordingly  placed  by  Shaw 

I  Uie  Fourth  Part.     But  this  is  to  go  directly  in  the 
ice  of  Bacon's  own  title-pages,  which  expressly  declare 

II  these  Histories  to  belong  to  the  Third  Part  of  the  In- 
*cmrcUian. 

In  the  Distributio  Bacon  has  himself  entitled  the  Fiftii 
*ABT  of  the  Instauration  *  Prodromi  sive  Anticipa- 
iofies  Philosophiae  Secundae  ;*♦  and  among  the  Impetus 
Philosophici  published  by  Gruter  is  a  short  paper  bear- 
ig  that  title,  and  further  designated  *  Prsetatio '  (The 
Veface).  The  following  is  the  greater  part  of  it,  as 
itmslatcd  by  Shaw  : — 

Though  in  our  own  opinion  we  lay  better  things  before 
laukind  than  either  the  ancient  or  those  at  present  received, 
et  we  are  far  from  lessening  these  latter  in  the  public  esteem  ; 
ut  desire  that  even  these  should  be  improved,  enlarged,  and 
rized  as  they  deserve.  For  it  is  no  part  of  our  intention  to 
»ad  all  men  totally,  or  any  of  them  immediately,  away  from 
[le  things  at  present  authorized  and  believed.  But  as  an 
now  in  shooting  whirls  round  its  axis  all  the  time  uf  its  pro- 
ressive  motion,  and  thus  helps  itself  forwards,  so  whilst  we 

*  See  Vol.  U.  p.  7&, 
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to  our  own  doctrines  and  opinions  which  we  refuse 

3nts ;  for  we  openly  profess  and  declare  that  we  will 

IIS  abide  by  tiie  things  we  shall  here  declare,  what- 

raay  prove ;  and  this  purely  to  reserve  everything 

utire,  fur  our  secondary,  inductive,  and  more  ^lerfect 

• 

k  ])roper,  in  the  work  itself,  to  deliver  our  thoughts 
ree,  without  binding  them  up  into  method,  because 
est  suits  the  young  sciences  that  are  but  just  sprout- 
rom  their  roots ;  and  has  no  tendency  to  build  up  aii 
:eraenting  of  things  together,  but  leaves,  as  it  ought 
sent,  every  subject  unlimited  and  open  to  further 


till  remain  several  pieces  in  Latin  among  those 
by  G niter,  and  also  one  or  two  fragments  in 
which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
io,  but  to  which  Part  it  would  be  difficult  to 
ckboume,  the  first  editor  of  Bacon's  collected 
d  the  only  one  of  all  his  editors  who  seems  even 
ad  them,  has  assigned  the  Latin  pieces  to  the 
it  of  the  Instauratto ;  others  appear  to  have 
nod  to  regard  tliem  as  more  propierly  belonging 
'th ;  but  perhaps  the  safest  plan  is  to  place  all 
ious  disquisitions  by  themselves,  as  an  Appen- 
J  author's  great  work.  Some  of  them  may  be 
1  as  the  original  draughts,  or  as  earlier  forms, 
is  of  the  InstauratUm  which  we  have  already 
It  is  assumed  on  all  hands  that  the  Sixth  Part 
itaurcUion  was  never  even  begun  by  Bacon. 
St  tract  in  Gruter's  collection  is  entitled  *  Cogi- 
isa  de  Interpretatione  Naturae,  sive  de  Inven- 
um  et  Operum '  (Things  Thought  and  Seen 
r  the  Interpretation  of  Nature,  or  the  Discovery 
OS  and  Effects).  It  fills  61  pages  of  his  little 
Two  Letters  of  Bacon's  relating  to  the  *  Cogi- 
sa '  are  printed  in  the  First  Part  of  the  HetntS' 
In  the  first,  addressed  to  Bishop  Andrews,  he 
I  hasten  not  to  publish ;  perishing  I  would 
....  This  hath  put  me  into  these  Miscella- 
ich  I  purpose  to  suppress  if  God  give  ixifi  \«k«^ 
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vised  year  bj  year,  one  after  another,  and 
cred  and  amended  in  the  frame  thereof,  till 
?  to  that  model  in  which  it  was  committed 
'  There  is  not  perhaps  a  thought  in  the 
V^isa'  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  some  part 
ratio ;  still  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  called, 
?s  lias  been,  merely  a  rough  draught  of  that 
ot  at  all  a  rough  or  unfinished  com(K>sit]on, 
remarkable  degree  polished,  eloaucnt,  and 
has  never  been  translated  into  Lnplish,  aa 
awaro ;  but  there  is  a  fragment  in  £ng]ishy 
urn  Labyrinthi,  sive  Formula  Inquisitionis ; 
ars  Prima'  (The  Thread  of  the  JLiabyrinth, 

Inquiry ;  To  his  Sons ;  Part  First),  origi- 
)d  in  Stephens's  Second  Collection  (1734), 
)on(is  generally,  and  for  the  most  part  verv 
the  commencing  portion  of  it.  This,  it  will 
is  the  third  FUum  Labyrinthi  we  have  had 

;  the  title  seems  to  have  been  used  by 
ignate  any  exposition  of  his  ))ecuiiar  vicwa 

philosophy.  As  for  the  inscrintion  Ad 
s  Sons)  here,  it  must  apjiarently  be  under- 
1  To  his  Disciples  or  Followers.  We  will 
Tcater  part  of  this  English  Filum  Lahy^ 

kcon  thought  in  this  manner.     The  knowledge 

)ild  is  now  )K)sse85ed,  especially  tliat  of  nature 

tu  inajsnituile  and  certainty  of  works.     The 

luuiicetli  many  diseases   incurable,  and  faileth 

,  the  alchemists  wax  old  and  die  in  hopes;  tlie 

orm   nothing  that  is  permanent  and  ))rotital>Ie ; 

take  small  light  from  natural  philosophy,  and 

their  own  little  threads.     Chance  sometimes 

entions,  but  that  worketh  not  in  yt* ars  but  ages ; 

tliat  the  inventions  known  are  very  iin{)er feet; 

.re  not  like  to  be  brouglit  to  light,  but  in  great 

;  and  that  those  which  are,  came  not  to  light  by 

lit,  pIso,  that  knowletlge  is  uttered  to  men  in  a 
y  thing  were  finislied ;  fur  it  is  reduced  iufo  arts 
which,  in  their  divifiuns,  do  aeenv  \o  \\\G.WtNAii^ 
and  Jjow  weakly  soever  t\\e  'pa.i\s  wt^  ^\\«\,'^^^ 
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upon  divinity.  And  before-fime,  likewise,  the  greatest 
•f  the  studies  of  philosophers  was  consumed  iu  moral 
>phy,  which  was  as  the  heathen  divinity.  And  in  both 
at  great  part  of  the  best  wits  betook  themselves  to  law, 
ngs,  and  causes  of  estate,  specially  iu  the  time  of  the 
ess  of  the  Romans,  who,  by  reason  of  their  large  empire, 
I  the  service  of  all  their  able  men  for  civil  business, 
he  time  amongst  the  Grecians,  in  which  natural  philoso- 
•emed  most  to  flourish,  was  but  a  short  space  ;  and  that, 
ather  abused  in  differing  sects  and  conflicts  of  opinions 
profitably  spent.  Since  which  time  natural  philosophy 
3ver  any  profession,  nor  never  possessed  any  whole  man, 
;  perchance,  some  monk  in  a  cloister,  or  some  gentleman 
country,  and  that  very  rarely,  Imt  became  a  science  of 
e  to  season  a  little  young  and  unripe  wits,  and  to  serrc 
introduction  toother  arts,  especially  physic  and  the  prac- 
nathematics ;  so  as  he  saw  plainly,  that  natural  philoso- 
ath  been  intended  by  few  persons,  and  in  them  hath 
led  the  least  part  of  their  time,  and  that  in  the  weakest 
r  age  and  judgment. 

ie  thought,  also,  how  great  opposition  and  prejudice 
1  philosophy  had  received  by  superstition,  and  the  im- 
ate  and  blind  zeal  of  religion ;  for  he  found  that  some  of 
recians  which  first  gave  the  reason  of  thunder  had  been 
rnned  of  impiety ;  and  that  the  cosmographers  which 
iscovered  and  described  the  roundness  of  the  earth,  and 
nsequence  thereof  touching  tlie  antipodes,  were  not  much 
ise  censured  by  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Ciiristian 
1 ;  and  that  the  case  is  now  much  worse,  in  regard  of  Ihe 
ess  of  the  schoolmen,  and  their  dependencies  in  the 
iteries,  who,  having  made  divinity  nito  an  art,  have 
t  incorporated  the  contentious  pliilosophy  of  Aristotle 
he  body  of  Christian  religion ;  an;I,  generally,  he  per- 
L  in  men  of  devout  simplicity  tliis  opinion :  that  the 
I  of  nature  were  the  secrets  of  God,  and  part  of  that 
whereuiito  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  seek  to  press,  shall  be 
ised ;  and  that  the  desire  iu  men  to  attain  to  so  great  and 
a  knowledge  hath  a  resemblance  with  that  temptation 
caused  the  original  fall ;  and  on  the  other  side,  in  men 
levout  policy  he  noted  an  inclination  to  have  the  peo})le 
(1  upon  God  the  more  when  they  are  less  acquainted  witli 
I  causes,  and  to  have  no  stirring  in  philosophy  lest  it 
I  lead  to  an  innovation  in  divinity,  or  else  «b,o\]i\sV.  ^v^« 

J,  III.  li. 
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Ian:  and  lutly.  in  our  timei,  and  the  ages  oroui  fatliera,wi 
LuthM  and  tlie  ilivinei  or  the  ProteilaDt  church  on  the 
•id?,  and  Uie  Jeiiiita  mi  th«  o)h«',  liaie  enlerprized  to  refonn,, 
the  one  the  doctime,  (he  other  the  discipline  and  juim  ' 

[be  Chnrch  of  Rome,  he  lav  how  well  botli  of  then 
awaked  to  their  great  honour  and  succour  all  human  lee 
And  for  reason,  there  cannot  lie  u  greater  and  more  evident 
than  this :  th.U  all  knowled^,  and  eapeciallj  tliat  of  nalund' 
pliiloflophj,  tendeth  highly  to  the  magnifying  of  the  glory  of 
ijod  in  hii  pomr,  providence,  and  benefiti  appenrirg  aud  en- 
graven in  hii  wortj,  which,  without  thii  knowledge,  at* 
bdeld  but  as  through  a  veil ;  for  if  tlie  heaveni,  in  tlie  hody 
of  them,  do  declare  the  glory  of  God  to  tlie  eye,  n      '  " " 

Ihey,  in  the  rule  and  deereei  of  Ihein,  decltiie  it 
■tauding.     And  another  reaion,  not  inferior  to  thi)  it,  that  thA 
aame  natural  philosophy  pt*     *     '" 
knowledge,  dolh  give  an  e 


it  rai>eth  the  mind  to  acknowledge  that  to  God  all  It  ^ 
ponible ;  for  (o  that  purpose  apeakelh  our  Saviour  in  (hat  fitit 
canon  ^lainst  bereaies,  delivered  upon  the  caae  of  the  retnr- 
tection  :  "  You  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power 
of  God ;"  teaching  that  there  are  but  two  fountains  of  hereiy  : 
Dot  kiiowitig  the  will  of  God  revealed  in  the  Scripture^  ai  ' 
not  knowing  the  power  of  God  revealed,  or  at  least  madi 
seiwible,  in  his  creatures.  So,  a>  he  saw  well,  that  n 
philosopliy  was  of  excellent  use  to  the  exaltation  of  the  Divi  _ 
majesty ;  and  (hot  which  ii  admirable,  that  being  a  remedy  al 
juperstitinn,  i(  is  nevertheless  a  help  to  faith.  Hesa 
wise,  that  the  former  opinions  to  the  prejudice  hereof. 
(rue  ground,  liat  inast  spring  either  out  of  mere  ignoianee  □) 
onl  of  an  excess  of  ilevutiotr,  (o  hare  divinity  all  ii  " 
whereas,  it  should  be  only  atiove  all;  both  ■'*  ' 
nuud  may  be  heat  pardnned  ;  or  elie  out  ol 
namely  out  of  envy,  which  itpcoud  weaknen  and  deiervelh  U 
be  despised :  or  uut  of  some  mixture  of  imposture  to  tell 
OrGod^  cause;  or  out  of  an  impious  diCBdeuee  at  if 
sheald  fear  to  diacoier  some  things  in  ua(ure  which  s 
.  NdlTert  faith.  But  still  he  saw  well,  howsoever  Ihese  opi] 
1  Ba  IB  riglit  leamii  reproved,  yet  (hey  leave  not  \a  m 
HAotm)  liiiidersncea  to  natural  philoMi^y  aud  ill 
HULiifa  tbauglil  also,  that  tliere  v     ""'  "  """  — 
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aw  well  that  both  in  the  state  of  religion,  and  in  the  admin  is- 
:nition  of  learning,  and  in  common  opiniou,  there  were  many 
ind  continual  stops  and  traverses  to  the  course  of  invention. 

9.  He  thought,  also,  that  the  invention  of  works  and  further 
possibility  was  prejudiced  in  a  more  special  manner  than  that 
of  speculative  truth  ;  for,  besides  the  impediments  common  to 
both,  it  hath,  by  itself,  been  notably  hurt  and  discredited  by 
iie  vain  promises  and  pretences  of  alchemy,  magic,  astro- 
logy, and  such  other  arts,  which,  as  they  now  pass,  hold  much 
nore  of  imagination  and  belief  than  of  sense  and  demonstra- 
ion.  But  to  use  the  poet's  language :  men  ought  to  have  re- 
nembered,  that  although  Ixion,  of  a  cloud  in  the  likeness  of 
funo,  begat  centaurs  and  ciiimeras,  yet  Jupiter,  also,  of  tlie 
rue  Juno,  begat  Vulcan  and  Hebe.  Neither  is  it  just  to  deny 
credit  to  the  greatness  of  the  acts  of  Alexander,  because  the 
ike,  or  more  strange  have  been  feigned  of  an  Amades  or  an 
irthur,  or  other  fabulous  worthies.  But  though  this  in  true 
eason  should  be,  and  that  men  ought  not  to  make  a  confusion 
>f  unbelief;  yet  he  saw  well  it  could  not  otherwise  be  in  event, 
)ut  that  experience  of  untruth  liad  made  access  to  truth  more 
lifficult,  and  that  the  ignominy  of  vanity  hath  abated  all 
greatness  of  mind. 

10.  He  thought,  also,  there  was  found  in  the  mind  of  man 
n  affection  naturally  bred  and  fortified,  and  farthered  by  dis- 
lourse  and  doctrine,  which  did  pervert  the  true  proceeding 
ovvards  active  and  operative  knowledge.  This  was  a  false 
«timaticn,  that  it  should  be  as  a  diminution  to  the  mind  of 
nan  to  be  much  conversant  in  experiences  and  particulars^ 
ubject  to  sense  and  bound  in  matter,  and  which  are  labori> 
•U8  to  search,  ignoble  to  meditate,  harsh  to  deliver,  illiberal  to 
iractise,  infinite  as  is  supposed  in  number,  and  no  ways  ac- 
:oinmodate  to  the  glory  of  arts.  This  opinion,  or  state  of 
nind,  received  much  credit  and  strength  by  the  school  of 
'lato,  who,  thinking  that  particulars  rather  revived  tlie  notions 
r  excited  the  faculties  of  the  mind  than  merely  informed  ; 
nd  having  mingled  his  philosophy  with  superstition,  wiiich 
lever  favoureth  the  sense,  extolleth  too  much  the  understand- 
ag  of  man  in  the  inward  light  thereof.  And  again,' Aristotle's 
cbool,  which  giveth  the  due  to  the  sense  in  assertion,  denietli 
t  in  practice  much  more  tiiao  that  of  Plato.  For  we  see  the 
cboolmen,  Aristotle's  successors,  which  were  utterly  ignorant 
f  history,  rested  only  upon  agitation  of  wit :  whereas  Plat« 
iveth  good  example  of  inquiry  by  induction  aud  N\ft>N  v^^  "^^ 


cu I  undertaking  to  determine  anything  in  a  subject  thai 
lies  fo  remote  t'rom  direct  ex|ieriincnt."  Bacou  himselG 
proiiosea  lliree  things:  first,  tn  propound  certain  philft. 
sopbieal  questions  relating  to  the  ^cts  of  Astronuiny  ;i 
secondljT,  to  show  disiinctly  wherein  the  UistDrj-  of  tiie 
Heavens  consists,  and  to  lay  douo  certain  heads  of  io- 
duciion,  or  Articles  of  Inquiry,  concerning  the  Celeetiid 
Bodies ;  tliirdly,  to  give  directions  how  the  things  sought 
for  should  be  considered  when  obtained,  bow  tbejshoald 
be  esbibited,  and  how  recorded.  The  treatise,  as  wr 
have  it,  however,  embraces  only  the  first  ui'  tliese  tlirei 
divisions.  It  is  curious  as  a  record,  not  of  the  state  a 
aatronomical  science  inUaconE  day,  but  of  his  own  know* 
ledge  and  notions  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  interspersed 
with  some  ingenious  observutians ;  but  for  the  purpora 
of  the  present  review  it  way  be  dismissed  witbout  fut^ 

To  the  same  Tourth  Chapter  of  the  Third  Book  O! 
tilt'  DeAagmaUii  Teuison  would  reduce  the  next  pieu 
ill  (jruter's  volutne,  which  extends  from  p.  154  to  p.  177b 
ji,4  is  entitled  '  Thema  Coeli '  (A  Thesis  or  System 
iliu  Heaven),  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  t 
[  preceding  speculation,  and  is  curious  as  giving  us  ths 
conclusions  upon  several  of  the  points  ifiere  inquirea 
I  about,  which  Bacon  was  disposed  to  adopt  for  the  pre- 
sent, or,  as  he  slates,  till  his  facts  and  inductions  should 
be  more  matured.  Auiotigother  lhbigs,heconceivcaUud 
from  the  cnrth  up  to  the  highest  jioint  of  the  heaven  thero 
are  three  general  regions,  vr  as  it  were  stories  or  floorS| 
in  respect  of  flame :  iho  region  in  wliidi  flame  is  eatin^ 
g:uiflhed;  tlmt  in  which  it  is  combined  with  a 
that  in  which  it  eaists  in  a  state  of  dispersion.  He  re- 
jects the  vulgar  opinion  that  flame  is  merely  air  set  on 
lire ;  affirming  that  air  and  flame  are  two  clearly  facteru- 
geneous  bodies  or  substances,  like  water  and  oil,  sulphur 
and  mercury.  The  moon,  he  niaiiitairis,  is  neither  d 
Uuid  nei'  a  solid  body,  but  a  mass  of  tianic,  ultlioi 
siow  and  lanfruid  kind,  beJDg  in  fact  the  finiV,jL 
jnrf«t  tlie  same  ihac  tlie  lust  svd'iiuunt  ( 
^^^m  Suaie.     TliQ  ilars,  he  adir 
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%ftcr  that  comes  a  long  disquisitioii  (filling  from  p.  208 
io  p.  285)  entitled  *  De  rrindpiis  atqoe  Origmibus, 
tecundum  Fabulas  Cupidinis  et  Coeli ;  sive,  Parmenidis 
etTelesii,  et  praecipue  Democriti,  Philosophia  tractata 
in  Fabula  de  Cupidine '  (On  the  Originating  Principles 
of  the  Universe  according  to  the  Fables  of  Cupid  and 
Coelus ;  or,  The  Philosophy  of  Parmenides  and  Tclcsius, 
«nd  especially  of  Democritus,  as  developed  in  the  My- 
thological Fable  of  Cupid).  This  has  been  translated 
by  Sliaw  under  the  title  of  *  An  Essay  towards  a 
tfcicntifical  History  of  Natural  Philosophy  from  tlio 
Primitive  Times  to  the  Present:  deduced  by  way  of 
explanation  upon  the  Ancient  Fable  of  Cupid.'  He 
makes  it  a  portion  of  the  Fifth  Part  of  the  Instauratton, 
In  Blackboume*s  arrangement  it  stands  in  the  Third 
Port.  Tenison  considers  it  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
Distribution  or  Plan,  of  the  Instauration.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  connected  with  the  treatise  De  Sapieniia 
Veteniniy*  in  which  we  have  also  two  short  cnaptei*s 
^the  12th  and  17th)  on  the  fables  of  '  Coelus,  or<  the 
Origins,*  and  of  *  Cupid,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Atoms.* 
It  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  designed  for  an  extension 
of  or  supplement  to  these  two  chapters ;  but  it  is 
only  a  fragment,  and  it  breaks  off  before  the  i'ablc  of 
Coelus  has  been  taken  up,  or  the  philosophical  systems 
of  Parmenides  and  Telesius  more  than  entered  upon. 
Telesius,  or  Bernardino  Telcsio,  was  an  Italian,  who 
opposed  the  Aristotelian  doctrines,  and  promulgated  his 
own  views  of  the  origin  of  things,  in  a  work  first  j)ub- 
lished  at  Rome  in  1565,  with  the  title  of  *  Do  Rerum 
Natura  juxta  Propria  Principia»'  His  system  was  that 
the  productive  principles  of  all  things  were  Cold  niul 
Heat,  which  is  said  to  have  been  also  the  doctrine  of 
the  Elcatic  philosopher  Parmenides,  who  lived  five 
centuries  before  the  commencement  of  our  era. 

Gruter*s  next  piece,  being  the  first  of  those  dcsipiatod 
Itnp^us  P/tilosophici,  is  entitled  *  Indicia  Vvnx  (Ui 
Intcrpretatione  Natui*ae'  (True  Indications  respecting 

•  Sec  our  First  Volume,  pjt.  91-112, 
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teDthy  '  On  the  Office  of  the  Interpreter ;'  the 
(Dth  and  twelfth,  '  On  the  Anticipation  (provisu) 
hings.'    In  the  two  last  the  discoarse  assumes  the 

of  an  address  bj  the  author  to  a  son  or  disciple 
fiH)  ;  and  there  is  tacked  to  it  a  ftrrther  discourse 
e  same  form,  entitled  in  Grater  •  Tradendi  Modus 
timus'  (The  Legitimate  Mode  of  Handing  down  the 
ices),  but  in  Stephens's  Second  Collection,  where  a 

of  it  is  also  printed  from  another  original  copy, 
nporis  Partus  Maximus,  sive  De ;  Interpretatione 
irae  Lib.  3 '  (The  Greatest  Birih  of  Time,  or  the 
d  Book  of  the  Interpretation  of  Nature).  The 
;er  part  of  this  Latin  piece  has  been  translated  by 
7,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Short  Scientifical  Critique 
le  Works  of  the  more  Eminent  Philosophers,  An- 

and  Modem:'  and  the  following  Specimen  is 
cribed  from  his  version : — 

e  plainly  perceive  that  the  sciences  will  not  be  con- 
ibly  adranced  till  men  shall  be  once  made  thoroughly 
linted  with  the  proper  characters  and  merits  of  those  an- 
and  modem  philosophers  they  so  much  admire.  The 
it  design  is,  therefore,  to  deal  roundly,  and  fix  a  mark 
such  pretended  philosophers  as  we  take  to  have  been  more 
ons  than  the  poets :  detMiuchers  of  men's  minds,  and  fal- 
I  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  to  make,  at  least,  as  free 
that  degenerate  servile  tribe,  their  followers,  flatterers,  and 
iirelings  who  corrupt  mankind  for  gain.  And  we  shall 
the  liberty  to  cite  each  of  them  by  name,  lest,  as  their 
)rity  is  so  great,  we  should  be  apprehended  only  to  act  a 
and  under  colour  side  with  some  or  other  of  them,  since 
cherish  such  violent  disputes  and  animosities  among 
selves. 

ft  Aristotle  first  appear,  whom  we  charge  I.  with  abomin- 
sophistry;  2.  useless  subtilty;  and  3.  a  vile  sporting 
words.  Nay,  when  men  by  any  accident,  as  by  a  fa- 
ible  gale,  arrived  at  any  truth,  and  there  cast  ancltor,  tliis 
bad  tlie  assurance  to  fetter  tlie  mind  with  the  heaviest 
;  and,  composing  a  certain  art  of  madness,  enslaved 
iind  with  words. 

I^in,  from  the  nursing  and  tutoring  of  this  man  have 
1  a  shoal  of  cunning  triflers,  who,  turning    tUevt  V^qa\{a 
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Kler  the  name  of  contemplation,  to  tumble  over  its  own  blind 
d  confused  idols:  then  it  was  he  committed  the  capital 
ime  of  which  we  accuse  him ;  and  no  less  impiously  has  he 
troduced  the  canonization  of  folly,  and  had  the  assurance  to 
reen  his  degenerate  and  corrupt  notions  under  the  cloak  of 
ligion  ;  and  here  lies  the  strength  of  the  charge.  But  for  his 
ing  the  father  of  philology,  polite  literature,  and  elegant 
iting,  who,  by  his  example,  authority,  and  success,  capti- 
teil,  persuaded,  and  led  numbers  to  content  themselves  with 
character  for  wit,  politeness,  agreeableness,  and  a  ix>pular 
lowledge  of  things,  to  the  detriment  and  corruption  of  a  severe 
d  rigorous  inquiry  aAer  truth ;  we  account  this  a  less  heinous 
ence  ;  and  among  tlie  men  thus  captivated  by  h\vo,  we 
;kon  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plutarch,  with  numerous  others  no 
;y  comparable  to  them. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  the  piiysicians,  and  first  summon 
Jen  to  appear,  whom  we  implead — 1.  As  a  man  of  a  very 
rrow  mind ;  2.  A  deserter  of  experience ;  and  3.  An  idle 
iriller.  This  is  the  man  that  would  screen  the  ignorance 
d  sloth  of  physicians  from  their  deserved  reproach,  and  pre- 
ve  them  unattacked;  whilst  himself  most  feebly  and  un^ 
Lially  inretends  to  perfect  their  art  and  fill  up  their  office. 
lis  is  the  Ynan  tiiat,  like  the  raging  dog-star,  or  the  plague, 
votes  mankind  to  death  and  destruction  by  pronouncing' 
;h  tribes  of  diseases  incurable,  taking  away  all  glimmering 
hope,  and  leaving  no  room  for  future  industry.  This  is  the 
m  who  makes  his  own  fiction  of  mixture  to  be  nature's  sole 
*rogative.  This  is  the  man  that  is  everywhere  fond  of  show- 
;  and  boasting  the  sedition,  strife,  and  disagreement  betwixt 
i  celestial  heat  and  that  of  fire :  and  upon  this  and  all  other 
i^asious  maliciously  curbs  the  human  power,  and  endeavours 
surround  and  protect  ignorance  with  eternal  despair.  It  is 
ing  to  this  man's  unworthiness  that  we  dwell  no  longer 
on  his  charge ;  let  him  then  be  dismissed,  and  take  along 
th  him  his  whole  train  of  associates;  those  dispensatory- 
mpilers  from  the  Arabians,  who  have  shown  such  folly  in 
iir  theories,  and  from  their  supine  and  jejune  conjectures 
lassed  together  such  heaps  of  promises,  instead  of  real  helps, 
m  vulgar  remedies.  And  let  the  rear  be  brought  up  with 
it  superficial  tribe  of  modern  doctors  whose  names  are  not 
irth  the  mentioning. 

We  must,  however,  make  some  difference  \\\  ^v\*  Vx^J^ife  ^"^ 
fers  :  the  wont  and  most  absurd  sott  \v\\cteo^  ^JC'a  v\\q^^  ^^^^ 


Lave  ppnt  Ilie  wbole  art  into  itricl  inetlHidi  and  nanow  q«-  I 
lemi),  wliieh  men  cominonly  cry  up  for  l!ie  lake  of  (heir  M~ 
larily  aiid  >l;le :  and  inch  akind  of  author  is  Fcmelius. 
th«y  are  1«s  pcejadlcuJ  to  Ihe  ait  and  to  maukiad,  cvlio  ileli) 
a  large  iliick  and  raricly  uf  obieiTBtloiu,  eiperimetila 
ticular  cam,  rven  Ihoagh  Ihtj  pollule  and  obscute  t 
llwiratHurd  uidfnaliih  leuoiia,  idle  hyplhespi,  and  lolutio 
like  Acnoldm  de  Villa  Nova  and  othen  of  the  nanie  ibiinp. 
On  the  opposite  tide  itand  tlit  liibe  of  cliemiits.  with  Fil 
celiu*  at  theit  hend,  who,  for  hii  liuolence,  dcseivei  to  l«  le 
lalely  abaitiwd  a*  a  Signnt  example  ;  for  tUoK  occiued  ah 
are  only  raJiifitrti  and  'pretf  nden,  but  tbia  man  14  thrnughc 
a  monsfer.  What  Bacchanalian  oraclei  are  those  he  uttna 
nieleoiolDg}',  whilit  he  i>  ridicalously  aping  of  Kpiciirui 
that  Kpicurua  ufets  upon  Ihe  subject  11  bat  drowsy  01, 
which  he  uncoccetticilly  left  to  iti  fate ;  but  Paiacell 
bliuder  than  fate  and  mote'riuli  than  chance,  it  midy 
aroncb  the  abeuideiit  falsehoodi.  What  dreaan  of  n 
blancei,  rotreipan'leTicei,  aiid  paiBllela  of  the  pcoductia 
fail  tiemenli,  an  given  ui  by  Inis  fanatical  liukcr-togedi 
idulst  Hit  Ihcee  prineiplei,  indeed,  might  be  ivceiied  wi 
same  tilUity,  lu  luiving  »,  roiindntimi  in  nature  :  tiM  be  ii  el 
linually  wreetiug  tlieoi  to  every  ihing  accoidiiig  tt  libgn 
dexterity  iii  delutiun  and  ini{uatiire.  But  these  ate  not  I 
woctt  of  LU  crimes ;  fur,  beiides  all  Ihii,  he,  like  a  •a.crtlegk 
impoitur,  ha.1  mixed  and  pulltited  divine  things  wilh  naliw 
caCTcd  Willi  profane,  fable*  willi  het^eiei,  and  hnmaii  ttal 
with  religioaij  sn  a>,  itnt,  like  the  ancient  BOpliista,  to  b» 
hid,  Lut  utterly  extingviiaiitd  Ibat  lacred  tiling  he  Isu  la  t 
ijuenlly  in  liii  inipimia  tnonth,  tite  ligtil  of  natine.  Thei 
pliiala  irere  only  deaerteta  of  cifiecience,  bat  Paraeelaiia  1 
betrayed  it :  and  aubjeuting  the  crude  and  penuiiated  0 
dence  uf  thiiiga  to  rulei  of  contemplation,  and  deriving  1 
varicmBaitetBtionaof  ■ubBtonceaiTQm  imaginaty  motions, hat 
Ihiii  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  fuiintaina  of  seieuco  and  i 

imdcntsnding  or  justly  representing  eiperieuce,  that  be  1 
added  tn  tlie  trouble  and  lediousness  in  expernnenljngtCfiriA 
llie  sophiats  cumplaiu,  and  tu  which  ihe  erapirio  are  uoeqq 
In  tborf,  he  Los  every  where  to  the  utmoat  magnified  Um  I 
iiiiil  j>i-eleiicea  of  iim);ic\aiia,KouirttiiM«;»ViBMke«iavag»nei 
iiij  encouraged  olheta  lo  \je\ie.fB  \\iem  ^iom>™  iwra  asa 
ees;   being  lliu*  at  once  \\ie'Nii'\i.Mii»ff"»''^'^ 
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It  is  great  pity  he  should  ever  have  found  such  an  abettor 
and  apologist  as  Severinus,  whose  abilities  might  have  been 
much  better  employed  than  upon  the  fooleries  of  that  man. 
It  is  Severinus  who  has  modulated  the  brayings  of  that  ass, 
and  by  his  own  skill  in  music  played  them  sweetly  off  in  a 
variety  of  tunes,  and  thus  converted  shocking  and  monstrous 
fictions  and  falsehoods  into  pleasing  and  delightful  fables. 
Tiiis  author,  indeed,  is  the  mor«  excusable,  in  that  being  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  sophists,  which  is  not  only  barren  of  works 
but  professedly  tends  to  introduce  despair,  he  went  in  quest  of 
firmer  foundations  in  this  general  decay  of  philosophy  and 
arts.  And  thus,  when  the  works  of  Paracelsus  offered  them- 
selves and  came  recommended  with  pompous  show,  the  sub- 
terfuge of  obscurity,  affinity  with  religion,  and  other  im- 
postures, Severinus  gave  into  them,  delivered  not  the  real 
fountains  of  things,  but  only  threw  out  promises  and  hopes  with 
somewhat  of  warmth  and  indignation;  whereas,  would  he 
have  acted  as  he  ought,  he  should  have  left  the  determinations 
and  maxims  of  wit  and  genius,  and  gone  over  to  the  real  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  nature,  which  aloue  is  the  way  to  shorten 
arts  and  lengtlien  life. 

This  cliarge  we  have  brought  against  Paracelsus  seems  to 
astonish  ^  rest  of  the  chemists,  who  greedily  swallow  those 
decrees  and  points  of  doctrine  which  he  has  rather  promulgated 
and  promised,  than  actually  laid  down  or  made  good,  and  de- 
fended them  with  arrogance  instead  of  caution.  His  whole 
tribe  of  followers  appear  linked  to  one  another  by  the  lying 
spirit  that  shows  itself  in  their  swoln  hopes  and  ])romises  which 
they  are  constantly  boasting.  However,  by  wandering  through 
the  wilds  of  experience  they  sometimes  stumble  upon  certain 
useful  discoveries,  not  by  reason  but  by  accident:  whence, 
proceeding  to  form  theori^,  they  plainly  carry  the  smoke  and 
tarnish  of  their  art  along  with  them.  For  as  that  simple  youtii, 
who,  finding  a  stick  upon  the  shore,  would  needs  convert  it 
into  a  ship,  so  these  childish  operators  at  the  furnace  must 
needs  be  raising  philosophy  from  a  few  experiments  of  distil- 
lation, and  introducing,  at  every  turn,  their  own  idols  of  se- 
purution  and  analysis  where  no  traces  of  them  are  really 
found. 

Yet  we  do  not  accuse  them  all  in  the  lump,  but  make  a 
difference  between  that  little  serviceable  set  who,  V>e.\\\^  \nkX 
▼ery  solicitous  about  raising  of  theories,  pnnc\ip«XV^  Y^^^^*^. 
certain  mecbanical  subtilty  in  seaichiog  out  and  \a.^vtviV^ 
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terpretatione  Naturae  Prooemium'  (A  Preface  re- 
scting  the  Interpretation  of  Nature).  This  Teriscn 
uld  connect  \vith  the  existing  Preface  to  the  Instatt^ 
Ho.*  And  it  may  have  been  written  with  the  inten- 
n  of  introducing  either  that  work  as  a  whole,  or  the 
rtion  of  it  designated  the  Novum  Organum.  It  is, 
wever,  peculiarly  interesting  and  remarkable  for  the 
nost  autobiographical  way  in  which  it  is  written, 
hough,  never  having  been  translated,  it  has  at- 
icted  little  if  any  attention  from  Bacon's  biographers. 
Ego  cum  me  ad  utilitates  humanas  natum  existimarem, 
!."  it  begins ;  that  is,  **  When*  I  came  to  conceive  of 
irself  as  bom  for  the  service  of  humanity,  and  to  look 
ion  state  employment  as  amongst  those  things  which 
e  of  public  right,  and  patent  to  all  like  the  wave  or  the 
eeze,  I  proceeded  both  to  inquire  what  might  most 
nduce  to  the  benefit  of  men,  and  to  deliberate  for 
bat  special  work  I  myself  had  been  best  fitted  by  na- 
re.  Thereupon  I  found  that  no  other  thing  was  of  so 
eat  merit  in  reference  to  the  human  race  as  the  dis- 
very  and  authorship  (auctoramentum)  of  new  truths 
d  arts,  by  which  human  life  may  be  improved.  For 
en  in  early  times,  among  uncultivated  men,  I  per- 
ived  that  the  inventors  and  teachers  of  the  first  rude 
ts  had  been  consecrated  and  adopted  into  the  number 

the  Gods;  and  I  remarked  that  the  actions  of  the 
roes  who  had  either  built  cities,  or  distinguished  them- 
ives  as  legislators,  or  wielded  supreme  power  right- 
usly,  or  overthrown  unjust  dominations,  had  been 
-cumscribed  in  their  fame  within  certain  narrow  bounds 

time  and  place ;  but  that,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the 
irention  of  new  arts,  although  a  thing  of  less  pomp, 
d  a  greater  adaptation  for  universality  and  eternity. 
nd,  above  all,  if  any  one,  not  merely  bringing  to  light 
me  particular  invention,  of  however  great  utility, 
ndled  a  new  light  in  nature,  which  as  soon  as  it 
wned  illustrated  those  unvisited  coasts  \y\t\^  ww«A 
iiatever  is  already  known,  and  then  as  \t  tos^  \\\^^v 

*  See  ante.  Vol  II.  p.  13. 
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d  from  ambition,  and  my  life  was  as  it  were  at  a 
and  my  health  beginning  to  give  way  admonished 
my  unfortunate  procrastination,  and  I  was  assailed 
irequent  fears  that  I  should  never  in  any  way  fulfil 
ity  if  I  neglected  those  pursuits  by  means  of  which 
ht  myself  through  myself  serve  men,  and  gave  up 
ime  to  those  which  depended  upon  the  will  of 
er,  I  wholly  withdrew  from  those  other  objects, 
iccording  to  my  earlier  determination  dedicated 
f  wholly  to  the  present  work.  Nor,  is  this  resolu- 
;ssened  for  that  I  perceive  in  the  state  of  the  times 
)proaching  decline  and  downfall  of  all  that  system 
;trine  and  learning  which  is  now  in  vogue ;  for, 
gh  I  dread  no  incursions  of  barbarians  (unless 
ince  the  Spanish  empire  should  still  grow  stronger, 
:  last  oppress  and  reduce  to  debility  other  nations  by 
est  and  itself  by  its  own  weight),  yet,  what  from 
vars  (which,  by  reason  of  certain  changes  of  man- 
f  but  recent  introduction,  appear  to  me  to  be  about 
rolwQ  many  countries),  and  from  the  malignity  of 
)us  sects,  and  from  those  compendious  systems  of 
e  and  caution  which  have  crept  into  the  place  of 
ion,  no  less  a  tompest  seems  to  impend  over  litera- 
ind  science.  The  art  of  printing  cannot  suffice 
t  these  evils.  And  so  that  peaceable  learning, 
.  is  fostered  by  ease  and  quiet,  and  flourishes  under 
icouragement  of  rewards  and  praise,  and  cannot 
1  the  vehemence  of  conflicting  opinion,  and  is 
i  by  artifices  and  impostures,  gets  buried  under 
incumbrances  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Far  dif- 
is  the  case  with  that  science,  the  dignity  of  which 
3nded  by  its  useful  purposes,  and  its  accomplished 
.  And,  as  I  am  thus  almost  secure  from  the  in- 
of  time,  so  for  the  injuries  tliat  may  be  attempted 
m  I  do  not  distress  myself.  For  if  any  one  shall 
at  my  philosophy  soars  too  high,  I  merely  reply, 
[1  civil  aflairs  is  the  place  for  modesty,  in  specula- 
J  the  place  for  truth.  But  if  any  pciaoti  «t\«S\  ^\. 
demand  actual  pcrfbrmances,  1  say,  V\V)cvqm\.  ^xvv 
tat  deceit,  that  I,  a  man,  although  not  ^^X.  ^^i 
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3rs  chapters  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Interpretation  of 
Uire."  Most,  if  not  all,  that  is  in  the  Valerius  Teimi^ 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Novum  Organum,  of  which  it 
>robably  to  be  considered  as  a  fragment  of  an  early 
tch  or  rough  draught,  prepared  perhaps  at  a  time  when 
was  intended  that  the  work  should  be  published  in 
glish.  But  much  of  the  first  part  of  it  especially  has 
Bacon's  wonderful  power  of  style.  Here  is  a  portion 
the  First  Chapter,  entitled  *  Of  the  Limits  and  End 
b^nowledge :' — 

*o  conclude  then :  let  no  man  presume  to  check  the 
;rality  of  Go<l"8  gifts,  who,  as  was  said,  *\hath  set  the 
Id  in  man*s  heart."  So  as  whatsoever  is  not  God,  but 
zel  of  tlie  world,  he  hath  fitted  it  to  the  comprehension  of 
ys  mind,  if  man  will  open  and  dilate  the  powers  of  his 
Lerstanding  as  he  may. 

lut  yet  evermore  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  least  part 
inowledge  passed  to  man  by  this  so  large  a  charter  from 
i,  must  be  subject  to  that  use  for  which  God  hath  granted 
vhich  is  the  benefit  arid  relief  of  the  state  and  society  of 
n  ;  for  otherwise  all  manner  of  knowledge  becometh  malign 
L  serpentine,  and  therefore,  as  carrying  the  quality  of  the 
»ent*8  sting  and  malice,  it  maketh  the  mind  of  man  to 
11,  as  the  Scripture  saith  excellently,  **  Knowledge  bloweth 

but  charity  buildeth  up."  And  again,  the  same  author 
b  notably  disavow  both  power  and  knowledge,  such  as  is 

dedicated  to  goodness  or  love ;  for  saith  he,  "  If  I  have  all 
h,  so  as  I  could  remove  mountains,"  there  is  power  active ; 
'  1  render  my  body  to  the  fire,"  there  is  power  passive ;  "  if 
)eak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,"  there  is  know- 
^e,  for  language  is  but  the  conveyance  of  knowledge,  "  all 
•e  nothing." 

Vnd  therefore  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  curiosity,  nor  the 
et  of  resolution,  nor  tlie  raising  of  the  spirit,  nor  victory  of 
t  nor  faculty  of  speech,  nor  lucre  of  profession,  nor  ambition 
honour  or  fame,  or  enablement  for  business,  that  are  the  true 
U  of  knowledge ;   some  of  these  being  more  worthy  than 
er,  though  all  inferior  and  degenerate;  but  it  is  a  restitution 
I   reinvesting,  in  great  part,  of  man  to  the  sovereignt^j  a\vl 
yer,  for  whensoever  he  shall  be  able  to  caW  \.Vie  ctcaXxxt^*"^^ 
ir  true  names,  be  shall  again  command  iVietn,  vjVxcXvV^"^^ 
tit  Bnt  Btate  of  creation.    And  to  tpes^  pAavaV^  mv^  c\ft^>Vj , 
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it  is  a  ditcov«ry  of  all  operations  and  possibilities  ( 
tions  from  immortality,  if  it  were  possible,  to  the 
mechanieal  practice.  And  therefore  knowledge  thai 
but  to  satisfaction  is  but  as  a  courtesan,  whidi  is  for 
and  not  for  fruit  or  generation.  And  knowledge  thai 
to  profit,  or  profession,  or  glory,  is  but  as  the  goL 
thrown  before  Atalanta ;  which  while  she  goeth  as 
stoopeth  to  take  up,  she  hindereth  the  race.  And  ki 
referred  to  some  particular  point  of  use,  is  but  as  Ha] 
which  ptitteth  down  one  tyrant ;  and  not  like  Hercu 
did  perambulate  the  world  to  suppress  tyrants,  and  gia 
monsters  in  every  part 

It  is  true,  that  in  two  points  the  curse  is  pa«mptory, 

tb  be  removed :  the  one  that  vanity  must  be  the  en 

human  effects;  eternity   being  resumed,  though  the 

tions  and  periods  may  be  delayed.     The  other  that  the 

of  the  creature  being  now  turned  into  reluctation,  th 

cannot  otherwise  be   escercised    and  administaned  b 

labour,  as  well  in  inventing  as  in  executing ;  yet  nev 

chiefly  that  labour  and  travel  which  is  described  by  ti 

of  the  brows  more  than  of  tlie  body  ;  that  is^  such  tra 

joined  with  the  working  and  discussion  of  the  spirit 

brain  ;  for  as  Solomon  saith  excellently,  *'  The  fool  p 

more  strength,  but  the  wise  man  considereth  whicfa 

signifying  the  election  of  the  mean  to  be  more  mater 

the  multiplication  of  endeavour.     It  is  true  also  that 

a  limitation  rather  potential  than  actual,  which  is  i 

effect  is  possible,  but  the  time  or  place  yieldeth  not  th< 

or  basis  whereupon  man  should  work.     But  notwitbi 

these  precincts  and  bounds,  let  it  be  believed,  and 

thereof  made  to  time,  with  renunciation  nevertheless  tc 

vain  and  abusing  promises  of  alchemists  and  magiai 

guch  like  light,  idle,  igiiorant,  credulous,  and  fantast 

and  sects,  that  the  new  found  world  of  land  was  nol 

addition  to  the  ancient  continent,  than  there  remainetl 

day  a  world  of  inventions  and  sciences  uxiknown,  bavin 

to  ihose  that  are  known,  with  this  difference,  that  the 

reirions  of  knowledge  will  seem  as  barbarous  comp 

^  new,  as  the  new  regions  of  people  seem  barbarous  < 

to  many  of  the  old.  ,     ^      ,  ^    - 

The  digmtj  of  tVvla  eud,  of  endowment  of  m^ts 
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tes,  lawgivers,  extirpers  of  tyrants,  fathers  of  the  people,  were 
loured  but  with  the  titles  of  worthies  (»  demi-gods,  iu- 
itors  were  ever  cousecrated  amongst  the  gods  themselves. 
id  if  the  ordinary  ambitions  of  men  lead  them  to  seek  the 
ipliiication  of  their  own  power  in  their  countries,  and  a  better 
kbition  tliau  that  liath  moved  men  to  seek  the  amplification 

the  power  of  their  own  countries  amtxagst  other  nations, 
ier  ^^in  and  more  worthy  must  t\m.t  aspiring  be  which 
Iceth  the  amplification  of  the  power  and  kingdom  of  man- 
id  over  the  world  :  the  rather  because  the  other  two  prosecu- 
ns  are  ever  culpable  of  much  perturbation  and  injustice ; 
t  this  is  a  work  truly  divine,  which  cometh  in  aura  lent, 
thout  noise  or  observation. 

The  access  also  to  this  work  hath  been  by  that  part  or  pas- 
pe,  which  the  Divine  Majesty,  who  is  unchang^Usle  in  his 
.ys,  doth  infallibly  continue  and  observe ;  that  is  the  felicity 
.iM«with  he  hath  blessed  an  humility  of  mind,  such  as  rather 
MNireth  to  spell  and  so  by  degrees  to  read  in  the  volumes  of 

creatures,  than  to  solicit  and  urge,  mid  as  it  were,  to  in- 
sate  a  man's  own  spirit  to  divine  and  give  oracles  unto  him. 
r  as  in  the  inquiry  of  divine  truth  the  pride  of  man  hath 
sr  inclined  to  leave  the  oracles  of  Grod's  word,  and  to  vanish 
the  mixture  of  their  own  inventions ;  so  in  the  self-same 
inner  in  inquisition  of  nature,  they  have  ever  left  the  oracles 

God's  works,  and  adorned  the  deceiving  and  deformed 
Bgery,  which  the  unequal  mirrors  of  their  own  minds  have 
•resented  unto  them.  Nay,  it  is  a  point  fit  and  necessary  in 
f  front  and  begiuniug  of  this  work  witliout  hesitation  or 
ervation  to  be  professed,  that  it  is  no  less  true  in  tliis  human 
igdom  of  knowledge  tlian  in  God's  kingdom  of  heaven,  that 

man  shall  enter  into  it,  '*  except  he  b^me  first  as  a  little 
id." 

Another  much  shorter  piece  also  published  in  Ste- 
cns's  Second  Collection  is  entitled  *Mr.  Bacon  in 
aise  of  Knowledge.'  From  this  inscription  it  would 
im  to  have  been  written  before  1603,  when  Bacon  was 
ighted.  He  had,  however,  already  adopted  the  opi- 
>DS  with  Ecspect  to  the  current  philosopny  which  he 
er  after  retained,  as  may  sufficiently  appear  from  the 
lowing  extract : — 

Are  we  the  richer  by  one  poor  ioTendoii  by  leaaott  ^s/^  «J^  ^^ 
ming'  thatbutb  been  these  many  bandied  y«W£%^    'YVaSxv- 
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lets  in  motioo,  and  the  rest  in  order,  the  highw  the 
aud  so  are  compelled  to  imagine  a  double  moUoQ ; 
how  evident  is  it,  that  that  which  they  call  a  contrary 
is  but  an  abatement  of  motion.  The  fixed  stars  overgo 
and  so  in  tliem  and  the  rest  all  is  but  one  motion,  aud 
j-er  the  earth  the  slower.  A  motion  also  wl)ereof  air 
ter  do  participate,  though  much  interrupted.  But  why 
a  conference  of  pleasure  enter  into  tliese  great  matters, 
:hat  pretending  to  know  much,  I  should  forget  what  is 
Ae  i  Pardou  me,  it  was  because  all  thuigs  may  be 
d  and  adorned  with  speeches,  but  knowledge  itself  is 
tautiful  than  any  apparel  of  wonls  that  can  be  put  upon 
d  let  not  me  seem  arrogant  witliout  respect  to  these 
puted  authors.  Let  me  so  give  every  man  his  due,  as 
rime  his  due,  which  is  to  discover  truth.  Many  of 
len  had  great  wits,  far  above  mine  own,  aud  so  are 
n  the  universities  of  Europe  at  this  day.  But  alas,  they 
othing  tliere  but  to  believe ;  first  to  believe  Uiat  otlins 
lat  wbich  they  know  not ;  and  after  themselves  know 
lich  they  know  not.  But  indeed  facility  to  believe, 
nee  to  doubt,  temerity  to  answer,  glory  to  know,  doubt 
adict,  end  to  gain,  sloth  to  search,  seeking  things  in 
resting  in  part  of  nature ;  these  and  the  like  have  been 
gs  which  liave  forbidden  the  happy  match  between  tlio 
f  man  and  the  nature  of  things ;  and  in  place  tl)eiH.H)f 
arried  it  to  vain  notions  and  blind  experiments ;  and 
e  posterity  and  issue  of  so  honourable  a  match  may  be, 
hard  to  consider.  Printing,  a  gross  invention ;  artillery, 
that  lay  not  far  out  of  the  way ;  the  needle,  a  tiling 
ciiown  before ;  what  a  change  have  these  tliree  made  iu 
Id  in  tliese  times ;  the  one  in  the  state  of  learning,  tlio 
.  the  state  of  war,  the  tliird  in  the  state  of  treasure,  cuni- 
8,  and  navigation !  And  those,  I  say,  were  but  stumbled 
nd  lighted  upon  by  chance.  Therefore,  no  doubt,  the 
iity  of  man  lieth  hid  in  knowledge;  wherein  many 
ire  reserved,  which  kings  with  tlieir  treasure  cannot  buy, 
h  their  force  command ;  their  spials  and  intelligeucers 
i  no  news  of  them ;  their  seamen  awl  discoverers  caiinot 
ire  tliey  grow  :  now  we  govern  nature  in  opinions,  but 
ihrall  unto  her  in  necessity ;  but  if  we  would  be  led.  b^ 
iveution,  we  should  command  her  iu  act\ou.  .  . 

Ijr,  there  is  a  paper  entitled  '  A  "DiacoaTHfe  \o>3l^3v\.- 
llelf)8  for  Intellectual  Powers,*  ot\^TMj2!\>j  v^' 

ij.  \ 


lioilBtive  ur  >pu[  to  conecl:  ilulL.  Fur  ollierwiie,  if  JI  M 
llevvd  oi  it  u>ui>cl«Ui,  Biid  that  b.  man  riilerelli  iulor 
itnagiDatiun  lluit  lie  can  cumpiui  ind  Talhiini  all  acn 
ntiil  Riciibelh  all  tucccuei  lo  hit  dtiris  uid  i^^ki,  mill 
coiittarj'  to  Ilia  eciors  and  ilefplugi,  il  uCoininoiilTMCU 
llie  flveiiiiig  foitune  of  tLat  mui  u  not  Ki  prospenHu  u  tf 
Hint  wilhuut  ilacbcniiig  of  liii  induEtiy  Stlriliulelli  aur' 
tiVieity  and  Pnvi Jeuoe  ubov  c  liiin.  But  if  the  KntraM 
lurticJ  lolliii,  "  Fabcr  quiique  ingciiiUui/' ilwneHIM 
tnnre  (cue,  aiid  uucb  more  proStnLlr,  became  it  would  I 
men  to  bend  tliimBelvea  lo  reform  ibmc  impeifeclieixiNll 
Eclvei,  wbicb  now  lliey  se«k  but  lo  cuver,  and  lo  >ll*u4 
virtuea  Biiil  gowl  poll*,  wbicii  nuw  llie;  leek  but  lo  bsiei 
in  ibow  uid  demsiitttariuii.  Vet  nolwitbitaDdiag  tTttJ\ 
Bttempletli  lu  be  of  Ibe  first  tiade  of  carpeiitrn,  mui  f(w  1 
thenisElirs  lo  ibe  Kcond]  Hhereiu  iievcithelen  tli«  linn, 
furlune  seldiim  ameiidelb  llie  mind;  but  on  iho  olheriklt 
lemoTiug  of  <be  itaiidi  and  lm])edi>iiei>l>  of  tbo  mind 
ollen  clrur  lie  paBiage  aud  cuiretit  lo  a  Qiaii'i  forlunt. 
ccnniu  it  ii,  wbetbei  it  be  believed  oi  no,  that  a*  lU 
CKcelleut  of  metalB,  gold,  i>  of  all  otbera  Uie  moil  pliuti 
moal  eudiirini;  lo  be  wiuugUt;  >o  of  all  living  and  biMl^ 
tubilancel,  llie  peileclest  mau  is  (be  matt  BiucepliUe  oD 
iininovemelit,  imprtnion,  utid  allerBlion,  and  liut  oiAj  k 
liouy  but  in  his  mind  and  ipitit ;  and  Ibere  again  iiot  UiV 
bis  ajipelile  aud  uQecliDn,  but  iu  bit  poweri  of  wil  auil  hn 

Theie  are  nnviy  proofs,  it  is  then  remarked,  ofi 
event  things  may  be  done  with  Uie  body  by  cxeniM 
custom.  •'  U  «  f"e.  ««>  Joubt,  that  some  ,,erKW 
auter  than  olhevs;  but  sd  as  the  moi'e  aptness  em 
wrfection,  but  the  less  aptness  doth  ngt  disable:  wi 
L  esample,  the  more  apt  child  that  is  taken  to  b^i 
'  V,,„an,lluto  (rope-danceO  W'U  pfove  more  eicdlci 
h/s  l"  al3  i  but  Hie  less  apt  w.U  be  greganus/,™«rt,J 
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1  and  apprehension ;  the  third  is  example ;  the  fourth 
lit' hen  one  affection  is  heated  and  corrected  by  another, 
x>wardice  by  shame;  '*and  lastly,  when  all  these 
ins  or  any  of  them  have  new-framed  or  formed  human 
s,  then  doth  custom  and  habit  corroborate  and  confirm 
the  rest."  The  effect  of  any  remedy  applied  to  the 
d  is  usually  either  to  reform  the  affections  really  and 
y,  or  else  to  conceal  them,  and  sometimes  to  pretend 

represent  them ;  **  of  the  former  sort  whereof  the 
mpies  are  plentiful  in  the  schools  of  philosophers, 
in  all  other  institutions  of  moral  virtue  ;  and  of  the 
er  sort  the  examples  are  more  plentiful  in  the  courts 
>rinces  and  in  all  politic  traffic ;  where  it  is  ordinary 
ind,  not  only  profound  dissimulations,  and  suffocating: 
affections,  that  no  note  or  mark  appear  of  them  out- 
dly ;  but  also  lively  simulations  and  affectations,  carry- 
the  tokens  of  passions  which  are  not,  as  risusjussus 
!  commanded  laugh)  and  laciymae  coactae  (tlie  forced 
s),  and  the  like."  The  proper  subject  indicated  by 
title  of  the  paper  is  then  entered  upon,  but  only  in  a 
undigested  notes.  '*  The  intellectual  powers,  it  is 
)rved,  **  have  fewer  means  to  work  upon  them  than 
will  or  body  of  man ;  but  the  one  that  prevailcth, 

is,  exercise,  worketh  more  forcibly  in  them  than  in 
rest."  *  Five  Points '  relating  to  the  subject  of  Ex- 
ses  are  afterwards  set  down ;  and  then  the  following 
arks  are  made  in  conclusion : — 

be  exercises  in  the  universities  and  schools  are  of  memory 
invention ;  either  to  speak  by  heart  that  which  is  set  down 
i/im,  or  \o  s])eak  exletnpore;  wliereas  there  is  little  use  in 
m  of  either  or  both ;  but  most  things  which  we  utter  are 
ler  verbally  premeditated  nor  merely  extemporal.  There- 
exercise  would  be  framed  to  take  a  little  breathing  and  to 
ider  of  heads;  and  then  to  fit  and  form  tlie  speech 
i^pore.  Til  is  would  be  done  in  two  manners;  both  with 
ing  and  tables,  and  without;  for  in  most  actions  it  is  \yeT' 
ed  and  passable  to  use  the  note,  wliereunto  if  a  man  be  iv^^t 
stomed,  it  will  put  him  out. 

liere  is  no  me  of  a  narrative  mennory  in  accad«m%U,ii«iTcv«\^  i 
circumMtauce»  of  times^  personii  aud  y^Vams,  axv^  \iv>X^ 


This  pagicr,  or  at  least  the  first  part  of  it,  was  sent  bj 


Bacon  lo  his  friend,  tlio  learned  Sir  Henry  Saville,  Pro-  I 
vest  of  Eton  CoUegs,  accoDi ponied  with  a  letter  in  nhici)  | 
he  tella  Sir  Henry  that  the  thoughts  he  had  haatil;  E«t 
down  bad  occurred  to  him  as  he  was  returning  home  (rem 
a  visit  he  bad  made  to  him  on  his  invitation  at  Eton, 
'■  where,"  a»j»  he,  "  I  hnd  refreahed  myself  with  com- 
pany which  1  loved."     Sir  Henry  Saville  was  Prov 
of  Elan  trom  1596  till  his  death  in  February,  ICT" 
is  prohahle  that  this  letter  was  addressed  to  him  t 
the  close  of  his  incumhency.     He  was  succeeded  ssF 
vost  by  Mr.  Thomas  Murray,  who,  however,  held  t 
office  only  for  a  few  months,  having  died  on  the  1st 
April,  1(J23.     Upon  the  occurrence  of  this  laal  vacaiu 
ur  rather  when  it  was  anticipated.  Bacon,  in  big  fidi 
I'ortunes,  made  application  for  the  place.     Amo 
Letters  published  by  Birtjb  (1763J  is  one  to  Mr. 
lary  Conway,  dated  from  Gray's  Inn,  the  2Sth  of  1 
in  »bich  he  says,  "  Good  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  i 
me  the  honour  and  favour  to  visit  me,  you  did  ac'  —" 
in  general  termseipress  your  love  unto  me,  but,  ai      ^^ 
friend,  asked  me  whether  I  had  any  particular  occa^ 
wherein  I  might  make  use  of  you.     At  that  time  I  li^^ 
none ;  now  there  is  one  &llen.     It  is,  that  Mr.  Thov 
Murray,  Provost  of  Eton,  whom  I  love  very  well,  1*  li 
to  die.     It  were  a  pretty  cell  for  my  fortune.     The  o 
lepe  and  school  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  shall  make  to  "" 
rifh.     His  majesty,  when  1  waited  on  him,  took  n 
of  my  wonts,  and  soid  to  me,  that,  as  ho  was  a  king, 
would  have  care  of  me.    This  is  a  thing  somebody  woa 
liavc  ;  and  costs  his  majesty  nothing."      Inoloaed  wa«' 
shorter  note  to  tlie  king,  in  which  we  find  him  repeati 
the  palhetie   espreBsion— "  Your  beadsman  addressf 
himaeW  to  your  mftjesty  for  a  cdl  to  Trtwe  in"- "     '"'■J 
.  W(iy"a  reply,  dated  RoyBWii.,MBi^^4i,Mi 
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le  had  deliyered  his  letter  to  the  king :  adding,  '<  I 
ive  you  his  majesty's  answer,  which  was ;  That  he 
not  valae  you  so  little,  or  conceive  you  would  have 
led  your  desires  and  your  worth  so  low ;  that  it  had 
a  great  deal  of  ease  to  him  to  have  had  such  a  scant- 
)r  your  mind,  to  which  he  could  never  have  laid  so 
lal  a  measure."     His  majesty,  Conway  goes  on  to 

further  said  that,  since  Bacon's  intentions  moved 
way,  he  would  study  his  accommodation;  and, 
igh  a  sort  of  engagement  had  been  already  made 
a  Sir  William  Becher,  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
other  way  might  perhaps  be  found  of  satisfying 
lerson.  Becher,  it  appears,  had  obtained  a  promise 
e  place  from  the  Ms^uis  (soon  after  this  created 
)  of  Buckingham,  who  was  now  in  Spain,  and  upon 
3  friendship  Bacon  would  otherwise  have  chiefly  re- 

*'  My  most  noble  friend,  the  marquis,"  he  had  said 

iting  to  Conway,  ''  is  now  absent.     Next  to  him  I 

not  think  of  a  better  address  than  to  yourself,  as  one 

to  put  on  his  aftection."  He  continued,  however, 
!ss  the  matter.  Acknowledging  Conway's  answer 
e  31st,  he  wrote : — *'  I  am  very  much  bound  to  his 
ity,  and  I  pray  you,  Sir,  thank  his  majesty  most 
ily  for  it,  that,  notwithstanding  the  former  design- 
of  Sir  William  Becher,  his  majesty,  as  you  write, 
;  out  of  hope,  in  due  time,  to  accommouate  me  of 
ell ,  and  to  satisfy  him  otherwise.  Many  conditions, 
>ubt,  may  be  as  contenting  to  that  gentleman,  and 
3ars  may  expect  them.  But  there  will  hardly  fall, 
ially  in  the  spent  hour-glass  of  my  life,  anything  so 
•  me,  being  a  retreat  to  a  place  of  study  so  near  Lon- 
and  where,  if  I  sell  my  house  at  Gorhambury,  as  I 
)se  to  do,  to  put  myself  in  some  convenient  plenty, 
f  be  accommodated  of  a  dwelling  for  summer-time. 

therefore,  good  Mr.  Secretary,  further  this  his 
ity's  good  intention  by  all  means,  if  the  place  fall." 
ad  also  written  in  urgent  though  general  tcn&&  Vk)N\\ 
ickingham  on  the  50th,  and  to  Couut  Goxv^oinax  ^w 
8th,  intrusting  the  letters,  and,  as  it  fJOu\A.  Wicm, 
tedffc  explanation  of  what  he  wanted,  lo  ^\t  ioXvi 
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I  know  how  unfit  it  is  for  me  to  write  to  your  lord- 
p  with  any  other  hand  than  mine  own ;  but,  by  my 
th,  my  fingers  are  so  disjointed  with  this  fit  of  sick- 
8,  that  I  cannot  steadily  hold  a  pen/'  It  is  evident, 
rever,  that  Bacon  did  not  think  he  was  dying  when 
I  was  written.  John  Aubrey  relates,  that  when 
3on  was  attacked  by  his  illness  he  was  accompanied 
Dr.  Witherbome,  the  King's  Physician,  and  that, 
ing  snow  on  the  ground  as  they  approached  High- 
er coming  from  London,  they  alighted  out  of  the  coach 
I  went  into  a  poor  woman^s  house  at  the  foot  of  High- 
e  Hill,  where  they  bought  a  hen,  and  stuffed  the  body 
h  snow,  Bacon  assisting  in  the  operation  with  his  own 
tds.  Aubrev  further  states  that  the  bed  into  which 
was  put  at  Lord  Arundel's  house  was  damp,  and  had 

been  slept  in  for  a  year  before.  He  breathed  his 
t  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  and  relation  by  marriage, 
Julius  Caesar,  the  Master  of  the  Robes,  who  had 
(n  sent  for  at  the  commencement  of  his  illness. 
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j)])cars  to  have  been  subsequently  compiled.  The  two 
.arts  were  printed  for  the  first  time  together,  in  4to.,  at 
!iOndon,  in  1630.  In  the  Dedication  of '  The  Maxims ' 
^con  speaks  of  the  collection  as  having  been  suggested 
K>th  by  what  had  been  published  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
or,  speaking  for  the  queen,  in  full  ])arlianient  in  the 
'ear  1593,  and  much  more  by  what  he  had  himself  been 
ouchsafed  to  understand  from,  her  majesty,  *'  imparting 
importing?],"  he  says,  *'  a  purpose  for  these  many 
'ears  infused  into  your  majesty's  breast  to  enter  into  a 
^neral  amendment  of  tlie  state  of  your  laws,  and  to 
educe  them  to  more  brevity  and  certainty,  that  the 
;reat  hollowness  and  unsafely  in  assurances  of  lands  and 
;oods  may  be  strengthened,  the  snaring  penalties  that 
ie  upon  many  subjects  removed,  the  execution  of  many 
irofitable  laws  revived,  the  judge  better  directed  in  his 
lentence,  the  counsellor  better  warranted  in  his  counsel, 
he  student  eased  in  his  reading,  the  contentious  suitor, 
hat  seeketh  but  vexation,  disarmed,  and  the  honest 
juitor,  that  seeketh  but  to  obtain  his  right,  relieved." 
[n  giving  an  account  of  his  work  in  the  Prclace  he 
lays : — *'  I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profossion  : 
Tom  the  which  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive 
countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  cndoa- 
our  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  ar.d 

>mament  thereunto Having  therefore  from 

he  beginning  come  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  this 
;ealm  with  a  mind  and  desire  no  less,  if  I  could  attain 
mto  it,  that  the  same  laws  should  be  the  better  by  my 
ndustry  than  that  myself  should  be  the  better  by  the 
knowledge  of  tliem,  I  do  not  find  that  by  mine  own 
ravail,  without  the  help  of  authority,  I  can  in  any  kind 
irefer  so  profitable  an  addition  unto  that  science  as  by 
ollecting  the  rules  and  grounds  dispersed  throughout 
be  body  of  the  same  laws."  The  collection  coiupre- 
lends  twenty-five  general  maxims  or  rules,  which  arc 
Uustratcd  by  explanations  and  short  examples.  No 
ule£,  it  is  stated,  have  been  omitted  beca\i&<i  \\\vjn  vnxm 
irdioarf  or  vulgar ;  those  that  concur  n\\1\\  \X\g  vrvsA  *st 
loaan  Jaw  have  been  set  down  in  Oic  same  Hiox<\^  ^^"^ 
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the  civilians  use ;  no  certain  mdhml  u 
observed,  becnuse  (a  Bivourite  principle  with  I 
"  this  delivering:  of  knowledge  in  distinct  and  disjolc 
ophoritmi  dolli  iea\e  ihe  wit  of  man  more  free  to  ti 
und  lo  toES,  and  to  make  use  of  that  which  is  to  < 
livered  Co  more  Eevcral  purpoaci  and  applications ;"  I 
rules  arc  tet  doTtn  only  m  Latin,  without  regard 
grace  or  ornament  of  eipreasion,  or  to  anything  in  »t 
except  the  preservation  of  the  proper  terms  and  t"-*- 
ral  isngua^  of  the  law  ;  and  no  references  to  the 
arc  giTen ;  "  for  although,"  says  Bacon,  "  the  me 


iwn  per 
thorily  of  this  collection,  and  that  ever^ 
venturous  to  control  ;  yet  surely,  aceonim 
lid'a  reason,  if  it  be  of  weight,  time  wil 
authorize  it ;  if  it  be  light  and  weak,  tiino  will  rcpro 
it.  So  that,  to  conclude,  you  have  here  a  work  will 
any  glory  of  affected  novelty,  or  of  method,  or  of  '. 
guage,  or  of  quotutioiis  and  authorities,  dedicated  c 
to  use,  and  submitted  only  Co  the  censure  of  the  lean; 
and  chiefly  of  time."  What  chiefly,  however,  makes  I 
naiims  profitable  end  instructive,  be  conceives,  ia  ' 
examples  with  which  he  has  accompanied  th< 
Finttlty,  he  adds,  "  Thougii  I  have  thus,  with  as  mi 
discretion  and  Ibresight  as  I  could,  ordered  this  wc 
und,  as  I  niay  say,  without  all  colours  or  shows,  b 
banded  it  bedt  lo  profit ;  yet  nevertheless,  not  who 
trusting  lo  mine  own  judgment,  having  collected  tiu 
hundred  of  ihem,  I  thought  good,  before  I  brought  tfai 
all  into  Ibrm,  to  publish  some  tew,  tiiot,  by  the  taste 
other  men's  opinions  in  this  first,  1  might  receive  eith 
Bi)prohalion  in  mine  own  course  or  belter  advice  for  t 
altering  of  the  oilier  which  remain ;  for  it  is  greut  n 
that  Ihat  whieh  is  inlended  to  the  prolil  of  olheni  al 
be  guided  by  the  conceits  of  others."  The  Seco 
Part,  on  the  Use  of  the  Law,  is  a  compendious  aco 
tif  the  prectioc  and  sdininistration  of  the  English 
}joth  in  criminal  ani  civW  caaea.  \\.  tt^'i^alI«,^«l■^■e 
■o  fje  unfinished.  ■l'\\c  ww.  o?  \W\o»  "w  &i'ivwA,  » 
'ting  "  principaHy  in  &ctc  *CMee  \V™^%-.-V.  to 
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men's  persons  fimn  death  and  Tiolenoe;  2.  To 
>se  the  property  of  their  goods  and  lands ;  3.  For 
;rvation  of  their  good  names  from  shame  and  in- 
."  But  the  last  of  these  three  heads  is  not  entered 
.  The  tract  is  very  clearly  written,  and  is  curious 
be  details  it  contains  respecting  some  now  obsolete 
tutions  and  forms. 

QOther  law  tract  is  entitled  '  The  learned  Reading 
T.  Francis  Bacon,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Counsel  at 
f  upon  the  Statute  of  Uses ;  being  his  double  Read- 

0  Uie  Hon.  Sodety  of  Gray's  Inn,  42  Eliz."  (1600). 
was  not  printed  till  the  year  1642.     '*  When  this 

i  was  first  published,"  says  Blackboume,  '*  the  state 
inting  resembled  the  state  of  monarchy,  both  being 
low  ebb ;  and  none  of  our  noble  author's  works 
been  more  miserably  racked  and  disjointed  than 
before  us.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  procuring  a 
KSted  copy  of  the  whole ;  and,  farther  still,  a  second 
much  better  copy  in  MS.,  which  I  take,  upon  com- 
on  of  hands,  to  be  the  character  of  our  author's 
;  or  amanuensis."  Blackboume's  MS.,  however, 
contained  part  of  the  tract ;  but  the  emendations  it 
ied  were  so  important,  as  to  render,  he  states,  the 
L  in  a  manner  new.  The  Statute  of  Uses  is  the  27 
.  VIII.  c.  10;  **  a  law,"  says  Bacon,  **  whereupon 
nheritances  of  this  realm  are  tossed  at  this  day,  like 
p  upon  the  sea,  in  such  sort,  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
:h  bark  will  sink,  and  which  will  get  to  the  haven  ; 
is  to  say,  what  assurances  will  stand  good,  and  what 
not."  This  Reading  upon  the  Statute  of  Uses  is 
idered  to  be  creditable  to  Bacon's  legal  learning, 
he  *  Account  of  the  lately  erected  Service  called  the 
je  of  Compositions  for  Alienations,'  first  printed  in 
Appendix  to  the  Third  Volume  of  what  is  called 
let's  edition  of  Bacon's  Works,  3  vols,  folio,  1753, 

1  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
ribed  as  having  been  '*  written  (about  the  close  ^^ 
J)    by  Mr.   Francis    Bacon" — ^a  \wiT^oTTWKW5a  \^ 
'ration  of  which  Bacon's   biograpuBW  Wn^  ^^^^ 
viJarJjr  enthusiastic,  and  whicVi  \\«a  Vft^X.  \V»  'S^» 


amont:  liis  works  down  to  the  present  daj- 

not  liis  at  all,  but  was  most  probably  compiled  bj 

liam  Lombard,  the  author  oT  the  '  Perambulation  o 


'  The   Arguitienta   in   Law,   of  Sir   Francis   B«c( 
Knigbt,  the  King's  Solicitor- General,  in    .  ^. 

and  difficult  Coses,'  were  first  published  by  Blackboar 
ia  his  Edition  of  Bacon's  Work»,  1730.  "  The  wor" 
says  Blackboitrne,  "  ia  indebted  for  this  treaiun 
thi!  bumanit/  of  a  worthy  man,  Mr.  Thomas  Rldi 
son,  ajMlhecary,  of  Aldersgale  Street,  wlio  ia  acit 
of  the  world,  a  irredit  to  hia  rmploy,  and  a  Iriessin^ 
his  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Slephena,  knowing  thew 
guoiecits  to  be  authentic,  and  tne  unqnestJonable  vrridl 
of  ojr  noble  author,  was  so  obligiDg  iu  to  persM  ) 
eiamine  them  sheet  by  sheet,  as  the  preaa  delivM 
them ;  and  I  can  vouch  they  are  printed  to  a  ik^K 
nicety  from  the  fair  orig;inal."  The  caaca  are,  1. 
Cuse  of  Impeachment  of  Waste,  argued  before  all 
Judget  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber ;  2.  Low's  Case 
Tenures,  in  the  Kinp's  Bench ;  3.  The  Case  of  Ren 
tion  of  Uses,  in  the  Ring's  Bent*  ;  4.  The  Jurisitiol 
of  the  Miuvhes.  The  argrumcnts  miut  have  been  i 
between  June,  1607,  and  October,  1613,  the  period 
Baccm's  tenure  of  the  office  of  Solicitor-General.  Ti 
had  been  Intenilcd  for  publication  by  Bacon  hiisstH^ 
apnenra  from  a  short  but  characteristic  DcdicMJon  tt 
"  Loving  Friends  and  Fellows,  the  Readers,  . 
Ulter-narristera,  and  Students  of  Gray's  Inn.  in  wUi 
alter  obaerviny  that  the  publication  of  suuh  pleHfiagI 
been  usual  both  in  ancient  times  and  in  other  taM 
nations,  he  proceeds :  "  I  know  no  reason  why  the  n 
shoul  J  not  be  brought  in  use  by  the  professow  ef 
law  fof  their  arguments  in  principal  cases.  Ami  tU 
rliiiik  the  more  necesaory,  because  the  eoni|-- 
,,.i  111  of  reporting  resolutions,  with  the  aubstanc 
,  i^orts    lately  naed  b^^Sit  £A^iwd  Coke,  Lord  C 

yfu^ieeof  the  B-"v'>«'8  tt^«\*«*^^^f^S2a 
b  to  the  yoM»S  F^**-^"  oUto  »»*^»«™~-— ■ 
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argument  for  them  to  imitate.  It  is  true  I  could 
e  wished  some  abler  person  had  begun ;  but  it  is  a 
d  of  order  sometimes  to  begin  with  the  meanest, 
vertheless,  thus  much  I  may  say  with  modesty,  that 
SB  arguments  which  I  have  set  forth,  most  of  them, 
upon  subjects  not  vulgar ;  and  therewithal,  in  regard 
be  commixture  wliich  the  course  of  my  life  hath  made 
law  with  other  studies,  they  may  have  the  more 
iety^  and  perhaps  the  more  depth  of  reason  :  for  the 
jons  of  municipal  laws,  severed  from  the  grounds  of 
ire,  manners,  and  policy,  are  like  wall-flowers, 
ich,  though  they  grow  high  ifj>on  the  crests  of  states, 
they  have  no  deep  root.  Besides,  in  all  public  ser- 
!S,  1  ever  valued  my  reputation  more  than  my  pains  j 
,  therefore,  in  weighty  causes  I  always  used  extra- 

inary  diligence. This  work  I  knew  not 

whom  to  dedicate,  rather  than  to  the  Society  of 
iy*8  Inn,  the  place  whence  my  father  was  called  to 
highest  place  of  justice,  and  where  myself  have 
d  and  had  my  procedure  so  far  as,  by  his  majesty's 
;,  if  not  singular,  grace,  to  be  of  both  his  councils." 
is  must  have  been  written,  apparently,  not  only  after 
ion  had  become  Attorney-General  on  the  removal  of 
ce  to  the  King's  Bench,  in  October,  1613,  but  after 
lad  been  made  a  privy-counsellor  in  June,  1616.  By 
Qg  of  both  councils  he  means,  apparently,  the  having 
n  made  a  privy-counsellor  at  the  same  time  that  he 
i  the  office  of  attorney-general,  orchief  of  the  King's 
nsel  learned  in  the  law  ;  according  to  what  he  says 
the  beginning  of  his  *  Proposition  touching  the 
mdmcnt  of  the  Laws,'  where  he  speaks  of  such  a 
on  of  offices  or  honours  as  more  than  what  had  been 
lese  hundred  years  before."  * 

?he  remaining  pieces  that  come  under  the  present 
d,  with  the  dates  of  the  first  publication  of  each,  as  far 
re  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them,  are  as  ibllow : — 
draught  of  an  Act  against  an  Usurious  Slutt  oV  G«vxv 

In  Vol  I.  p.  113,  misprinted  "  three  \\\mdxeOL  ^e;vx%  Vt- 


fr. 


2 


_  tleliveiing  Commodities  insteini  of  Moiiej,'  ir 
Second  Part  of  tlie  lUsuscitatio  ( 1670)  ;  '  A  Prei 
tion  toward  the  Union  ot  the  Laws  o{  Englan 
Scotland,' adilrcssed  to  the  King,  in  f  " 
Collection  (1734);  'An  Explanation 
|:cr«on3  those  should  be  that  ore  to  execute  the  p 
or  ordinance  of  the  Kiiie's  Prerogative '  (of  dou 
iiuthcntitity),  with  the  '  Kssaj  of  a  Ein^,'  in  1642 
flgsiii  in  the  '  Remains  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Fl 
Lord  Verulam,'  &e.,  1648,  and  '  The  Mirror  of  . 
and  Eloquence'  (t!ie  same  with  the  Jlemams),  163 
'  The  Offlcn  of  Ooiistablea,  Original  and  Uae  of  C< 
Lcct,  Sheriff's  Turn,  &c.,  with  the  Answers  lo 
Quealions  propounded  by  Sir  Alexander  Hay,  i 
touching  the  OfEce  of  Cunitablcs;  a.d.  1608.' f 
Jirst  printod  we  have  not  been  able 
'  The  Argument  of  Sir  Francis  Dacon,  Knt.> 
Majesty's  Sol iei tot-- General,  in  the  Case  of  the  I 
Kali  of'  Scotland,  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  befon 
l/inl  Chancellor  and  all  the  Judges  of  England,'  i 
ratelj,  in  4lo.,  Lon.  1641,  and  afterwards  in  the  Se 
Part  of  the  Besuscitatio  (16T0)  ;  '  A  Proposition  t 
Majesty,  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  KnC,  Uis  H^ 
Atloraey-Gcnenil  and  one  of  his  Privy  Counal,  t 
ing  the  Compiling  and  Amendment  of  the  Laws  of 
IdLid,"  written  between  June,  1616,  and  March,  1617 
the  First  Part  of  the  Jtesvscilatio  (1C57) ;  '  An 
to  King  James  of  a  Digest  to  be  made  of  the  1m^ 
]'ngland,'  in  '  Certain  Miscellany  Works  of  the] 
Honourable  Frands  Lord  Verolam,  Sec,  publitkr 
William  Rttwley,  D.D.'  1629 ;  '  The  Judiciil  CI 
of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Knt.,  the  King's  Solicitor, 
ilie  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  held  ft 
Verge  of  the  Court,'  delivered  in  1611,  4to.  Lon. 
flnd  asmin  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  liesuseilatil)  (H 
'  K  Charge  delivered  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Ki 

il^e Kings  Solicitar-Gcnoral.  at  the  arraimir 

Lnrd  SanqiAw  "w  xVo  "^L™^*  BcwU  mTW. 
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!9th  June,  1612,  for  the  murder  of  John  Turner,  of 
hich  he  was  found  guilty  and  for  which  he  suiiiered 
eath),  in  the  Second  Fart  of  the  Resuscitatio  (1670) ; 
The  Charge  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Knight,  the  King*s 
ittomey-General,  touching  Duels,  upon  an  information  in 
be  Star-Chamber  against  Friest  and  Wright ;  with  the 
)ecree  of  the  Star-Chamber  in  the  same  cause '  (26th 
Fanuary,  1614),  4to.  Lon.  1614,  and  in  the  Second 
?art  oi  ihe  Hesuscitatio  0670);  «  The  Charge  of  Sir 
5'rancis  Bacon,  Knight,  the  King's  Attorney  General^ 
gainst  William  Talbot,  a  Counsellor  at  Law,  of  Ire- 
md,  upon  an  information  in  the  Star-Chamber,  ore 
muSy  for  a  writing  under  his  hand,  whereby  the  said 
William  Talbot,  being  demanded  whether  the  doctrine 
f  Suarez  touching  the  deposing  and  killing  of  Kings 
icommunicated  were  true  or  no,  he  answered  that  he 
iferrcd  himself  unto  that  which  the  Catholic  Uoniaiy 
Ihurch  should  determine  thereof,'  delivered  in  Hilary 
*erm,  1613,  in  the  First  Fart  of  the  Resuscitatio- 
1657);  *A»  Charge  given  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
[night.  His  Majesty's  Attorney  General,  against  Mr. 
(liver  St.  John,  for  scandalizing  and  traducing,  in  the 
ablic  sessions.  Letters  sent  from  the  Lords  of  the 
ouncil  touching  the  Benevolence,'  in  the  First  Part  of 
le  Resuscitatio  (1657) :  *  The  Charge  of  Owen,  in- 
cited for  High  Treason,  in  the  King's  Bench,  by  Sir 
rancis  Bacon,  Knight,  his  Majesty's  Attorney  General,* 
n  1615,  for  affirming,  conditionally,  that  if  the  King^ 
ere  excommunicated,  it  were  lawful  to  kill  him),  in^ 
le  First  Fart  of  the  Resuscitatio  (1657)  ;  *  The  Charge 
'  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Knight,  the  King's  Attorney 
eneral,  against  Mr.  Lumsden,  Sir  John  Wentworth, 
id  Sir  John  Holmes,  for  Scandal  and  traducing  the 
Ing's  justice  in  the  proceedings  against  Weston  in  the 
tar-Chamber,  November,  1615'  (Weston  was  one  of 
le  persons  implicated  in  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas 
•verbury),  in  the  First  Fart  oi  t\\Q  Resitscitatio  (\^h1\\ 
The  Charge  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Kn\gV\t,  »a%  ma.-^ 
^y*8  Attorney  G eneral ,  against  France*  Co\xiv\.e«&  o't 
merset,  intended  to  Jiave  been  spoken  by  Yum  ^^  Vci 
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in,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  Anno  Domini  1620 
id  1621.' 

Of  Bacon's  Political  Writings  the  piece  which  is 
laced  first  in  the  common  editions  of  his  collected 
V^orks  is  a  tract  entitled  *  Of  the  State  of  Europe,*  ori- 
inally  printed  in  Stephens's  Second  Collection  (1734). 
tfallet  describes  it  as  having  been  written  by  Bacon  in 
680 ;  "  as  I  have  discovered,"  he  adds,  "  by  a  circiim- 
tance  mentioned  in  it.  He  says  that  Henry  III.  of 
Trance  was  then  30  years  old  :  now  that  King  began  his 
•eign  in  1674,  at  the  age  of  24  years.'*  This  is  a  some- 
rl»t  simple  piece  of  self-gratulation  in  Mallet ;  if  he 
ltd  read  on  he  would  have  made  many  more  such  dis- 
overies,  but  he  would  also  have  found  that  they  would 
lot  avail  him  much  ;  for,  although  the  ages  of  most  of 
he  other  reigning  sovereigns  are  mentioned  as  well  as 
bat  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  they  are  too  incorrectly 
iv«n  to  be  of  any  use.  Thus,  the  Pope,  Gregory 
cm.,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  **  of  the  age  of  70 
«ars,"  was  78  in  1680;  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  described 
8  **  about  60  years  of  age,"  was  then  only  63  ;  and  so 
1  other  cases.  We  would  not  infer  from  these  dis- 
repancies,  with  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  Bacon  in  the 
3iogrqphia  Britannica,  that  the  tract  was  written  at 
ifibrent  periods;  it  evidently  describes  one  state  of 
bingSy  and  its  meaning  and  purpose  are  lost  if  we  sup- 
ose  otherwise.  Its  inaccuracies  upon  a  pyoint  of  little 
r  no  real  importance,  and  as  to  which  exact  information 
ras  not  readily  attainable,  are  easily  accounted  for. 
lut  the  date  of  its  composition  is  sufficiently  indicated 
y  the  mention  of  some  facts  of  another  descrij)tion  as 
>  which  the  writer  could  not  be  mistaken.  For  in- 
tance,  in  one  place  he  saj's: — **  At  this  present  the 
Ling  [of  France]  is  about  to  restore  Don  Antonio,  Kinp: 
f  Portugal,  whereto  are  great  levies  and  preparation;" 
nd  again : — **  D.  Antonio,  elect  King  of  Portugal^ 
irust  out  by  the  King  of  Spain,  is  now  m  Yt«L\.vi,^> 
rbere  he  hath  levied  soldiers,  whereof  pari  w^i  <s^- 
wked,  &c."    Now  th'ta   expedition  of    Don  Aa\\.w»s 


iTIiiii  gnrrmmenl  n  al»a1iile,  dEpeiuling  only  of  lit 
ileoiure,  lliuugh  nluinirig  in  maiijr  tiling)  Ihe  aticlen 
I  sho\i ;  liul  those  mugiitnktft  resolve  notliing  witli 
(pma  direction  awl  nieiuare.      Privy  couucil  In 
e,  but  repaseth  itidM  ln>  tnut  on  (outid  Kcretaiifi 
I  amferrcl!]  eliieHy  with  liia  wife,  as  hii  tlithet  did  willi  oni 
teoretatie*.    For  uiatler  of  exftmiiiBtioin,  one  Corlio!i 
le  especial  tnut ;  he  ilolh  faTOnr  the  iwople  more  Ihai 
bobilily,  becniue  lliey  do  bear  an  old  grudge  (o  Ihe  gentle 
1,  and  (he  jieojile  are  the  mote  in  number,  willioul  whoa 
ihilily  can  do  nolliing.     One  thing  in  him  givelh  grea 
(ment  In  the  nibjfota,  thai  lie  voiic!i»ttr«h  to  reoeiTC  am 
IT  all  their  pelitioiu  himjelf;  and  in  hii  abience  from  Flo 
!,  IhoM  that  Imve  mit  do  refort  to  lli«  offlce,  and  llier 
their  bill  endorsed;  whereof  within  three  dHjjabioluli 
is  rchimed  to  lliem,  unlesa  Ihe  matter  he  of  great  im 
e,  tlien  have  they  direction  how  to  proceed.     He  is  i 
iiticiT  1  and  for  the  ease  of  Ihe  people,  and  lo  have  tin 
ye  oret  iiulice,  liath  built  hard  dy  hit  palace  a  fair  i 
i!»  for  all  offices  together  in  one  place. 
'0  yean  lithnice  he  married  la  Signora  Bianea,  bis  i 
~      I   Venetian  of  Casa   Capelli,    wherdiT  he   en( 
nity  with  the  Venetian) ;  Willi  the  Pope  be  hath  f 
lUigeiice,   and  some   affinity  by   Ihe  marriage  of  Si. 
IBM,  the  Fojie'i  ion,  in  Casii  Si'oria. 
..'o  the  rtnpfTor  be  li  allied,  hit  fl»t  nrife  being  Ihe  Emj 
ItKJrniliuii'i  sister. 

WiUi  Spain  lie  is  in  a  strait  league,  and  bis  mother  wi 
''-  lue  of  Toledo  ;  bU  brother  likewise,  D.  Pietrii, 
same  liouie.     Willi  France  he  slutidflh  at  dii 

Filli  Ferrara  always  at  jar,  as  nilh  all  liie  Dukes 


All 


1  uiid  customs  ;  Ids  dois 
-fvery  iinair. 

lie  bath  by  Lis  BrsI  wife  one  son  of  the  tge  of  fiior  i 
n'lin,  and  fiinr  daughlen;  he  hatha  biue child  hytliis  wi 
ri  I  a  base  brother,  D.  Joanni,  siiteen  years  of  age,  of  | 

One  of  the  moat  remarkable  passages  ia  that  relti 
.0  the  Diile  oC  Jnjou,  recenUy  diiamvaseiV  ^«ra 
fijlr>ntiip  far  the  hanil  of  Eliiabelh,  WV  onN'^  »' 
ger  upon  that  eceiic  of"  liis  brief  gosetomtsoX. 
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Netherlands  which  showed  what  an  erroneous  esl 
of  him  the  world  had  previously  formed  ; — 

Francis,  Duke  of  Anjou  and  of  Brabant,  for  his  callii 
quality  greatly  to  be  considered  as  any  prince  this  day 
being  second  person  to  the  king  his  brother,  and  in  like 
to  succeed  him.     There  is  noted  in  the  disposition  < 
prince   a  quiet    mildness,   giving  satisfaction   to    all 
nicility  of  access,  and  natural  courtesy;  understandxn 
speech  great  and  eloquent ;  secresy  more  than  commonl 
toe  French;    from  his  youth  always  desirous  of  actic 
which  thing  has  made  him  always  followed  and  resp 
and  though  hitherto  be  hath  brought  to  pass  no  great  p 
having  suffered  great  wants  and  resistance,  both  at  hon 
abroad,  yet  by  the  intermeddling  is  grown  to  good  expei 
readiness,  and  judgment,  the  better  thereby  able  to  guid 
govern  his  a£&iirs,   both  iu  practice,  in  treaty,  and  f 
Moreover,  the  diseased  estate  of  the  world  doth  so  concu 
this  his  active  forwardness,  as  it  giveth  matter  to  work 
and  he  is  the  only  man  to  be  seen  of  all  them  in  dist 
desirous  of  alteraticm :  a  matter  of  special  furtherance 
sudi  as  have  achieved  great  things,  when  they  have 
matter  disposed  to  receive  form. 

And  there  is  to  be  found  iu  no  other  prince  in  this  ] 

the  world  so  towards  and  forward  as  the  Duke,  towards 

they  in  distress  may  turn  their  eyes.     We  do  plainly 

the  most  countries  of  Christendom  so  unsound  and  shal 

estate,  as  desireth  the  help  of  some  great  person,  to  i 

gether  and  join  again  the  pieces  asunder  and  out  of 

wherefore  the  presumption  is  great  that  if  this  prince  coi 

this  his  course,  he  is  likely  to  become  a  mighty  potoitat 

one  enterprise  failing,  other  will  be  offered,  and  still  me 

at  ease  and  desirous  of  a  head  and  captain,  will  run  t 

that  is  fittest  to  receive  them  ;  besides,  the  French,  desii 

shake  off  the  civil  wars,  must  needs  attempt  somewhat  a 

This  Duke  first  had  intelligence  with  the  Count  Ludo 

King  Charles's  days,  and  an  enterprise  to  escape  fro 

court,  and  in  this  king's  time  jometl  with  them  of  the  n 

and  malcontents ;  after  was  canied  against  them ;  8eek< 

marriage  with  her  Majesty,  so  mighty  a  princess^  as  it  ii 

marry  might  with  his  activity. 

This  passage,  V>y  iVi©  \>^,  coofcr«s»^«wSMk\.^^  >gki 
as   to  the  toe  ^Vieu  tVvf.  ^^V^^  ^-^  ^^^'^ 
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Anjou  did  not  become  Duke  of  Brabant  till  the 
rt  of  the  year  1 582. 

panegyric  on  Elizabeth  entitled  *  Mr.  Bacon's 
;e  in  the  Praise  of  his  Sovereign,*  first  published 
ens*8  Second  Collection  (1734),  has  been  already 
among  the  Historical  Writings.* 
aece  Uiat  stands  next  in  order  is  '  Certain  Ob- 
is upon  a  Libel  published  this  present  year, 
ititled  A  Declaration  of  the  Ti*ue  Causes  of  the 
roubles  pre-supposed  to  be  intended  against  the 
^  England.'  This  is  an  elaborate  tract,  filling 
pages  of  the  First  Part  of  the  ResuscitatiOt  in 
t  seems  to  have  been  for  the  first  time  printed ; 
:he  editors  make  no  mention  of  any  eanier  im- 
,  although  it  had  evidently  been  written  with 
ign  of  immediate  publication. t  The  libel,  or 
t,  to  which  it  is  a  reply,  is  supposed  to  have 

I  of  the  productions  of  the  famous  Parsons,  the 
It  has  all  Bacon's  characteristic  ingenuity  of 

g  and  power  of  style,  as  will  sufiiciently  appear 
:  following  extracts ; — 

!  just  and  honourable  for  princes,  being  in  wars  to- 
at  howsoever  they  prosecute  tlieir^quarrels  and  debates 
md  acts  of  hostility,  yea,  though  the  wars  be  such,  as 
;nd  the  utter  ruin  and  overthrow  of  the  forces  and  states 
other,  yet  they  so  limit  their  passions  as  they  preserve 
8  sacred  and  inviolable,  that  is,  the  life  and  good  name 
ther.  For  the  wars  are  no  massacres  and  confusions, 
are  tlie  highest  trials  of  right,  when  princes  and  states 
uowledge  no  superior  upon  earth,  shall  put  themselves 
justice  of  God  for  the  deciding  of  their  controversies, 
{uccess  as  it  shall  please  him  to  give  on  either  side ; 

II  the  process  of  particular  pleas  between  private  men, 
3  ought  to  be  ordered  by  the  rules  of  civil  laws,  so,  in 
jedings  of  the  war,  nothing  ought  to  he  done  against 
f  nations  or  the  law  of  honour :  which  laws  have  ever 
;ed  those  two  sorts  of  men,  the  one  conspirators  against 

Vol.  I.  p.  215. 

incorrectly  spoken  of,  therefore,  m  VoV.  I*  '^•'VAi  ^* 

Brst  publication" 


qualily  gieaJlj  U>  be  cwiitiUereil  aa  auy  piiuce  I 
wing  wconil  finnuii  li>  tbe  king  bi>  bcollier,  and 
Id  lueceed  liim.  Tliere  a  iioled  )~  ''""  ""' — 
prince  a  quiet  tnil<ln«H,  givinj 
fiwilitf  of  aiMiesa,  ond  imtuial  c 
■pnch  greU  and  eloqueut ;  Kcruy  n 
Ibe  Frencb;  fruia  liis  jroutb  ttlway*  (1....^^ 
wbich  thing  liaa  made  liim  alffuya  rDlloweJ^ 
anil  thflui^h  lij^ietlu  lie  hatb  brnuglit  to  poai  no 
Luviug  m^eretl  great  want*  uid  teaistance,  bull 
abrDiul,  yet  by  tlie  iiitcrijieildlin^  is  grown  to  goi 
rendincsi,  and  judgment,  tliv  better  tbeieby  able 
gtweni  Uis  affairs,  bulb  iu  )iiactice,  in  tteatj 
Usrtflver,  Ibe  diseased  estate  oC  tlie  woild  doth  s 
litis  liii  active  tiiriraidneM.  ai  it  givetb  maDei  t 
anil  iie  is  tbe  oidy  maa  to  be  seeu  of  all  theio 
dMirouB  of  alteration :  a  matter  of  special  firfl 
(ueb  Bi  liave  acliieveil  great  lliiags,  wlien  ^t 

tbe  world  su  lowards  and  Ibrward  as  the  Du^| 
they  iti  distress  may  lum  tbetr  eyet  We  i^^ 
the  most  Gauntries  of  Clitiitendom  so  uiiHInlid  I 
estate,  as  ilesiielli  the  lielgi  of  some  great  peE 
gelher  and  iaiu  agnin  the  piece*  asunder  and 
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rpreled  not  only  to  extend  to  divisions  and  distractions 
i-emmcnt,  Imt  also  to  frequent  changes  in  succession, 
leriug  that  tlie  change  of  a  prince  bringeth  in  many 
es  which  are  l«arsh  and  unpleasant  to  a  great  part  of  the 
:ts.  It  appeareth  then,  that  of  the  line  of  6ve  hundred 
[>urscore  years  and  more,  containing  the  number  of  22 
,  God  hath  already  prolonged  her  Majesty's  reign  to 
1  sixteen  of  the  said  two-and- twenty,  and,  by  the  end  of 
>resent  year  (which  God  prosper),  she  shall  attain  to  be 
with  two  more,  during  which  time  there  have  deceased 
mperors,  as  many  French  kings,  twice  so  many  bishops 
me.  Yea,  every  state  in  Christendom,  except  Spain,  have 
ed  sundry  successions :  and,  for  the  King  of  Spain,  he 
ted  so  infirm,  and  thereby  so  retired,  as  the  report  of  liis 
serveth  for  every  yearns  news;  whereas  her  Majesty 
u  be  given  to  Grod),  being  nothing  decayed  in  vigour  of 
I  a&d  strength,  was  never  more  able  to  supply  and  sustain 
eight  of  her  affairs,  and  is,  as  far  as  standeth  with  the 
ty  of  her  Majest/s  royal  state,  continually  to  be  seen,  to 

«at  comfort  and  heart-ease  of  her  people 

B  fourth  blessing  is  nlenty  and  abundance ;  and  first,  fur 
and  all  victuals,  there  cannot  be  more  evident  proof  of 
cnty  than  this,  that,  whereas  England  was  wont  to  be  fed  by 
countries  from  the  east,  it  sufficeth  now  to  feed  other  couu- 
so  as  we  do  many  times  transport  and  serve  sundry  foreign 
tries;  and  yet  there  was  never  the  like  multitude  of  people 
t  it  within  the  realm.     Another  evident  proof  thereof  njay 
lat  the  good  yields  of  corn  which  have  been,  together  with 
toleration  of  vent,  hath  of  late  time  invited  and  enticed 
to  break  up  more  ground  and  to  convert  it  to  tillage,  than 
e  penal  laws  for  that  purpose  made  and  enacted  could 
by  compulsion  effect.    A  third  proof  may  be,  that  tbe 
I  of  grain  and  victual  were  never  of  late  years  more  rea- 
•le.     Now  for  arguments  of  the  great  wesdth,  in  all  other 
^  let  the  ix)ints  following  he  considered, 
ere  was  never  the  like  number  of  fair  and  stately  houses, 
re  been  built  and  set  up  from  the  groimd  since  lier  Ma- 
B  reign,  insomuch  that  there  have  been  reckoned  in  one 
that  is  not  great,  to  the  number  of  thirty-three,  which 
been  all  new  built  within,  that  time,  and  whereof  vVv« 
cat  was  never  built  for  two  thousand  pounds. 
ere  were  never  the  like  pleasures,  of  goodly  gaidftivs,  ^w^ 
rdi^  walkt,  pools,  and  parks  as  do  adorn  iAmosX  eN«;^l 
iU'bouse, 


[  the  likv  nirniUti  at  bouitifal 
nniti,  wliieli  ate  creeled  m  siaii 
'    ik  luiiiaurable  memor;  of  Uie  Jeacl. 

TUen  won  never  tlie  like  qiuiilit)' of  pWe,  jewels 
luDiu  mareoblei.  aud  ituB'  u  u  aaw  witliin  tlie  leolai. 

There  wu  iierer  tlie  like  quantity  uf  watte  and 
grnund  iimeil,  reclainied,  awl  improved. 

Tlwie  wu  never  the  Uke  hotliiiiding  of  all 
by  reucing,  manuring,  and  all  Limit  of  good  Uii>Liiuidr]r. 

Tbe  lowia  were  iierer  better  built  nor  peopleil,  na 
priiicigBl  ruin  and  marketa  tierer  better  cubMiuaI  dm 
queuted. 

The  conimmlitlui  ami  taw  ot  I'nets  cut  by  baad, 
bmaglil  iulo  a  uew  cliuiiwl,  ul'  fUtt  lliat  have  beeti  b«ul 
wMen  lliat  have  been  forced  and  Ivinight  agaimt  the  gn 


There  » 


never  su  many  excellen' 
tSlt  used  and  eiecciaed, 
I   the  realm,  tugor,  |iap 


s,  ofduuuofl  of  tlw  war. 


ci;Ddi(iDa  being,  by  llie  good  favour  of  God,  ai 


>S  reaniiiorthenitflflU 
tliepiecedence  of  thakkf- 

■  now  laiien  inio  ihiue  calauitiea  dia(,ii 

"from  the  ctowu  of  lUe  head  to  the  NUd 

D  whole  place/'     The  diviaiuMB 

f  PnitealauU  Diul   Calhulic^  rnWirtsfl 


^^  that 

Wpt 


uel)>  G»l 


great  wiirk  IQ  bring  ti 
1,  tlie  nobility   diviiled  fram  tin   tluid4 
I'rom  (he  Helil.     All  which  miietics,  U 
ik,  have  been  wiouglit  by  Spain  and  tbe  SpauiiU  fadifl 
e  Low  Couultiea,  nhich  were,  within  the  age  of  k  jd 
Ihe  richest,  the  beat  peapled,  and  the  be>t  built  pM 
je,  are  in  tuoh  e5taleasacooW.ri  ir  '■''-  '•  "--  —  ' 
JWfii  'been  llie  seat  o(  ihitl^  "jBui  > 
«Bi-]>niviuc«  be  rather  uicre»«4  "n" 


0.  'seaiAi  b&iKuvqi^i,^ 
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Otherwise,  yet  they-  cannot  but  moum  for  their  disfraction 
from  the  re«t  of  their  body. 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal  which,  of  late  times,  through  their 
mercliandizing  and  places  in  the  East  Indies,  was  grown  to  be 
an  0])ulent  kingdom,  is  now  at  the  last,  after  the  unfortunate 
Journey  of  AlTrick,  in  that  state  as  a  country  is  like  to  be  tliat  is 
reduced  under  a  foreigner  by  conquest,  and  such  a  foreigner  as 
liath  his  competitor  in  title,  being  a  natural  Portugal,  and  no 
atranger,  and  having  been  once  in  possession  yet  in  life,  where- 
Jty  his  jealousy  must  necessarily  be   increased,  and  through 
liis  jealousy  their  oppression,  which  is  apparent  by  the  carrying 
of  many  noble  families  out  of  their  natural  countries  to  live 
ID  exile,  and  by  putting  to  death  a  great  number  of  noblemen 
naturally  l)oni   to    have   been   principal   governors  of    their 
countries.     These  arc  three  afflicted  parts  of  Christendom  ; 
Hie  rest  of  the  states  enjoy  either  pro8|jerity  or  tolerable  con- 
dition. 

The  kingdom  of  Scotland,  though  at  tliis  present,  by  the 
(;ood  regiment  and  wise  proceeding  of  the  king,  they  enjoy 
good  quiet,  yet  since  our  peace,  it  hath  passed  tlirougli  no 
imall  troubles,  and  remaineth  full  of  boiling  and  swelling 
humours,  but  like,  by  the  maturity  of  the  said  king,  every 
day  increasing  to  be  repressed. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  newly  recovered  out  of  great 

Wan  ab-mt  an  ambiguous  election ;  and  liesides,  is  a  state  of 

tliat  composition,  that  their  king  being  elective,  they  do  com- 

.monly  ch.iose  rather  a  stranger  than  one  of  their  own  country. 

A  great  exception  to  the  flourishing  estate  of  any  kingdom. 

The  kingdom  of  Swedeland,  besides  their  foreign  wars  upon 
Dieir  confines,  the  Muscovites  and  the  Danes,  hath  boon  also 
inbject  to  divers  intestine  tumults  and   mutations,  as  tlieir 
Hones  do  record. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  hath  had  good  times,  especially 

by  the  good  government  of  the  late  king,  who  maintained  tiie 

jvofession  of  the  Gosj)cl,  but  yet  gieatly  giveth  place  to  the 

siugdom  of  England  in  climate,  wealth,  fertility,  and  many 

Other  points,  both  of  honour  ami  strength. 

The  estates  of  Italy,  which  aie  not  mider  the  dominion  of 
Bpain,  have  had  peace  equal  in  continuance  with  ours,  cxceut 
in  regard  of  that  which  hath  passed  between  iVicm  vwA  vW 
Xurk,  which  hatli  torted  to  their  honour  and  comTneiviVQLVXoTv  \ 
bu/  j^ei  tltejr  are  bo  briilled  and  overawed  by  \\ie  S\)au\ax^ 
hmt  /xfgseasetti  tlte  two  principal  members  t\wr«of,  ai\uL  V\\«A.'i 
roim  JJi.  UL 
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the  two  extreme  parts,  as  'they  be  like  quillets  of  freefaoli 
being  intermixed  in  the  midst  of  a  great  nonour  or  lordihif 
so  as  their  quiet  is  intermingled,  not  with  jealousy  alone,  i 
with  restraint. 

The  states  of  Germany  have  had,  for  the  most  part,  peaceaM 
times  :  but  yet  they  yield  to  the  state  of  England,  not  only) 
the  great  honour  of  a  great  kingdom  (they  being  of  a  nMl 
style  and  dignity),  but  also  in  many  other  respects,  both  i 
wealth  and  policy. 

The  state  of  Savoy  having  been,  in  the  old  Duke's  tiM 
governed  in  good  prosperity,  hath  since,  notwithstanding  thi 
new  great  alliance  with  Spain,  whereupon  they  waxed  imoki 
to  design  to  snatch  up  some  piece  of  France :  after  the  dii 
honourable  repulse  from  the  siege  of  Geneva,  been  often  £■ 
tressed  by  a  particular  gentleman  of  Dauphiny :  and  at  AJ 
present  day  the  Duke  feeleth,  even  in  Piedmont  beyond  ft 
mountains,  the  weight  of  the  same  enemy,  who  hath  latil; 
shut  up  his  gates  and  common  entries  between  Savoy  tB 
Piedmont. 

So  as  hitherto  I  do  not  see  but  that  we  are  as  much  booi 
to  the  mercies  of  God  as  any  other  nation,  considering  tint  A 
fires  of  dissension  and  oppression  in  some  parts  of  Christendflt 
may  serve  us  for  lights  to  show  us  our  happiness :  and  the  goij 
estates  of  other  places,  which  we  do  congratulate  with  ttfl 
for,  is  such  nevertheless  as  doth  not  stain  and  exceed  ours,  tl 
rather  doth  still  leave  somewhat  wherein  we  may  acknowledf 
an  ordinary  benediction  of  God.  ^ 

Lastly,  we  do  not  much  emulate  the  greatness  and  glory  ( 

the  Spaniards,  who,  having  not  only  excluded  the  purity  i 

relif'ion,  but  also  fortified  against  it  by  their  device  of  the  i 

quisition,  which  is  a  bulwark  against  the  entrance  of  the  tm 

of  God ;  having,  in  recompense  of  their  new  purchase  of  fi 

tugal,  lost  a  great  part  of  their  ancient  patrimonies  of  the  k 

counUies  (being  of  far  greater  commodity  and  value),  or, 

the  least,  holding  part  thereof  in  such  sort  as  most  of  A 

other  revenues  are  spent  there  upon  their  own  ;  having  latf 

with  'much  difficulty,  rather   smoothed  and  skinned  oi 

tlan  healed  and  extinguished  the  commotions  of  Amgi 

Wine  rather  sowed  troubles  in  France,  than  reaped  asm 

ftuit  thereof  unto  themselves ;  having,  from  the  attempt 

W-d,  xeceWed  .^  -^^f  ^^^^1^^^^ 
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than  any  sound  intelligence  or  amity ;  having  no  such 
r  succetsion  as  they  need  object  and  reproach,  tlie  uncer- 
y  thereof  unto  another  nation,  have,  in  the  end,  won  a 
tation  ratlier  of  ambition  than  justice,  and  in  tlie  pursuit 
leir  ambition,  rather  of  much  enterprising  than  of  fortunate 
evingy  and  in  their  enterprising  rather  of  doing  things  by 

ture  and  expense  than  by  forces  and  valour 

nd  as  for  those  which  we  call  Brownists,  being,  when  they 
!  at  the  most,  a  very  small  number  of  very  silly  and  base 
»le  here  and  there,  in  comers,  dispersed ;  they  are  now 
nks  be  to  God)  by  the  good  remedies  that  have  been  used, 
jressed  and  worn  out,  so  as  there  is  scarce  any  news  of 
1.  Neither  had  they  been  much  known  at  all  had  not 
im,  their  leader,  written  a  pamphlet,  wherein,  as  it  came 
his  head,  he  inveighed  more  against  logic  and  rhetoric 
;  against  the  state  of  the  church  (which  writing  was  much 
.)  ;  and  bad  not  also  one  Barrow  (being  a  gendeman  of  a 
I  house,  but  one  that  lived  in  London  at  ordinaries,  and 
3  learned  to  argue  in  table-talk,  and  so  was  very  much 
ftn  in  the  city  and  abroad)  made  a  leap  from  a  vain  and 
tine  youth  to  a  preciseness  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
igeness  of  which  alteration  made  him  very  much  spoken 
Llie  matter  might  long  before  have  breathed  out.  And 
I  note  an  honesty  and  discretion  in  the  libeller  which  I 
no  where  else ;  in  tliat  he  did  forbear  to  lay  to  our  charge 
»ct  of  the  Family  of  Love ;  for  about  twelve  years  since 
s  was  creeping,  in  some  secret  places  of  the  realm  indeed, 
ry  great  heresy  derived  from  the  Dutch,  and  named  as 
re  was  said ;  which  since,  by  the  good  blessing  of  God 
by  the  good  strength  of  our  church  is  banished  and  ex- 
'.  But  so  much  we  see  that  the  diseases,  wherewith  our 
ch  hath  been  visited,  whatsoever  these  men  say,  have 
V  not  been  malign  and  dangerous,  or  else  they  have  been 
listers  in  some  small  ignoble  part  of  tlie  body,  which 
!  soon  after  fallen  and  gone  away.  For  such  also  was  the 
netical  and  fanatical  (fur  I  mean  not  to  determine  it) 
npt  of  Hackett,  who  must  needs  have  been  thought  a  very 
perous  heretic  that  could  never  get  but  two  disciples,  and 
*,  as  it  should  seem,  perished  in  their  brain ;  and  a  dan- 
iis  commotioner  that  in  so  great  and  populous  &  cvi^  «& 
don  is,  could  draw  but  those  same  two  IteuoNt  v  vi\\^xxi  >^% 
le  nther  laughed  at,  as  a  May-game,  Oiaiv  1«o>l  »xv>s  \v«A. 
lot  dteydid  or  said  :  so  as  it  was  very  true  OckaX  vaxN^ovmX 


poor  waniBn  «a>  J,  wlieii  ihe  I 
Id  bis  RSfuutioii :  aaid  she  t 
tin  lutlci  days,  tline  aboul 
manj  <  Ijiit,  in  fniib,  thim  1: 
But,  iieverthplcH,  to  tbll< 
ouncnning  tlie  niriillity ; 
]]Ut  noblnnen  (u  I  take  il^ 
grtatti  comEoanil  sue' 
Teoinn  wh;  llie  poMtiMotK  : 
cerlain  aumptucFOt  vein* 
gainhig,  iDatuluiiing  a 
reign  more  than  Ibry  d 
becBaKiu)b)(inen  now-a-il^ 
gam  Iban  Ibi?  were  ncciiiM 
priiicipiil  hatiK  reocivelb  < 

it  [alber  lo  he  a  comnieDdBt 

ensueil  many  patHalitiea  ■) 
mplim  of  iuslicB,  wbile  '' 
tboH  that  ult)  depeud  u 
lealm  flnding  long  aince 
men  unsafe  iinlo  Iheir  ciown,' 
Iboiighl  meet  to  tewmiii  ibei 
grew  tlie  Slatole  of  Retaini 
prince  and  the  laws  and  u^ 
t^ao  a  cDiigmity  with  tbfl  u 
in  other  cuuntries :  nanwl 
-DDtbing  90  potent  and  hi  al 
part;  but  ollietwiw,  it  ma 
und  prt-eroioBncee  of  the  i 
exactly  pierctved  onto  tbt 
jMly'i  lio:ie»;  Ibe  precodei 
■Dili  of  baroni;  no  »ubp<Ei 
of  the  OMiiif  ery,  but  lettei 
honou';  Iwiides  a  numbe 
eonil,  and  eounlty.  So,  1 
Msjerty  and  the  Stale,  in 
and  the  like,  the.e  vMnet 
legoril  had  of  tlie  nobilrt 
failliful  teimmhtaiieer  ant 

ci^ieioftiicitFeiVvsieei," 
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that  man  whom  he  chargeth  to  have  overthrown  the 
ty,  becauge  a  few  of  them,  by  immoderate  expense  are 
ed,  according  to  the  humour  of  the  time,  which  he  hath 
?en  able  to  resist,  no  not  in  his  own  house.  And  as  for 
ders,  there  have  been  in  thirty*6ve  years  but  five  of  any 
e  nobility,  whereof  but  two  came  to  execution ;  and 
r  them  was  accompanied  with  restitution  of  blood  in  the 
ren :  yea,  all  of  them,  except  Westmorland,  were  such  as, 
ter  it  were  by  favour  of  law  or  government,  their  heirs 
or  are  like  to  have,  a  great  part  of  their  possession  ;  and 

ich  for  the  nobility 

e  states,  then,  which  answered  to  these  two  [Spain  and 
md]  now  were  Macedon  and  Athens.  Consider,  there* 
the  resemblance  between  the  two  Philips  of  Macedon  and 
I.  He  of  Macedon  aspired  to  the  monarchy  of  Greece, 
of  Spain  doth  of  Europe,  but  more  apparently  than  the 
because  that  design  was  discovered  in  his  father,  Charles 
''ifth,  and  so  left  him  by  descent;  whereas,  Philip  of 
don  was  the  first  of  the  kings  of  that  nation  which  fixed 
*at  conceits  in  his  breast.  The  course  which  this  king 
acedon  held  was  not  so  much  by  great  armies  and  inva- 
(though  these  wanted  not  when  the  case  required),  but  by 
Ice,  by  sowing  of  factions  in  states,  and  by  obliging  sun- 
articular  persons  of  greatness.  The  state  of  opposition 
st  his  ambitious  proceedings  was  only  the  state  of  Athens, 
w  is  the  state  of  England  against  Spain  ;  for  Lacedemon 
Cliebes  were  both  low,  as  France  is  now,  and  the  rest  of 
ates  of  Greece  were,  in  power  and  territories,  far  inferior. 
leople  of  Athens  were  exceedingly  affected  to  peace  and 
r  of  expense.  But  the  point  which  I  chiefly  make  the 
arison  was  that  of  the  orators,  which  were  as  counsellors 
)opular  state :  such  as  were  sharpest-sighted  and  looked 
st  into  the  projects  and  s]>reading  of  the  Mace<lonians 
)ting  still  that  the  fire,  after  it  licked  up  the  neighbour 
,  and  made  itself  opportunity  to  pass,  would  at  last  take 
of  the  dominions  of  Athens  with  so  great  advantages  as 
should  not  be  able  to  remedy  it)  were  ever  charged,  l)Oth 
le  declarations  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  by  the  impu- 
1  of  such  Athenians  as  were  corrupted,  to  b^  of  his  faction, 
le  kindlers  of  troubles  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  and 
les ;  but  as  that  party  was,  in  Athens,  too  tni^X'^ ,  %o  «& 
Koanienanced  the  true  counsels  of  the  otatois,  ai^Ok.  «o  \vce\ 
ua  of  that  state,  and  accomplished  tbe  endi  ot  \\ka.\.WiAS\\i« 
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y,  but  was  sometimes  said  by  Cephalus,  the  Athenian,  so 
acli  renowed  in  Plato's  works,  who,  having  lived  near  to  the 
€  of  an  hundred  years,  and  in  continual  affairs  and  business, 
IS  wont  to  say  of  himself,  "  That  he  never  sued  any,  neither 
id  been  sued  by  any  ;*'  who,  by  reason  of  his  office,  hath 
nerved  many  great  houses  from  overthrow  by  relieving  sun- 

7  extremities  towards  such,  as  in  their  minority,  have  been 
Kumvented  ;  and  towards  all  such  as  his  lordship  might 
Uise  did  ever  persuade  sober  and  limited  expense.  Nay,  io 
lake  proof,  furtner,  of  his  contented  manner  of  life,  free  from 
dts  and  covetousness,  as  he  never  sued  any  man,  so  did  he 
ever  raise  any  rent  or  put  out  any  tenant  of  his  own,  nor  ever 
ife  consent  to  have  the  like  done  to  any  of  tne  queen's 
nants ;  matters  singularly  to  be  noted  in  this  age. 

Ba^  however,  by  this  fellow,  as  in  a  false  artificial  glass, 
kioh  is  able  to  make  the  best  face  deformed,  his  lordship^s 
RDgs  be  set  forth ;  yet,  let  his  proceedings  (which  be,  indeed, 

8  own)  be  indifferently  weighed  and  considered,  and  let  men 
lU  to  mind  that  his  lordship  was  never  a  violent  and  trans- 
nrted  man  in  matters  of  state,  but  ever  respective  and  mode* 
te ;  that  he  was  never  man  in  his  particular  a  breaker  of 
ckf,  no  heavy  enemy,  but  ever  placable  and  mild  ;  that  he 
IS  never  a  brewer  of  holy  water  in  court,  no  dallier,  no 
nuper,  but  ever  real  and  certain ;  that  he  was  never  a  bearing- 
an,  nor  carrier  of  causes,  but  ever  gave  way  to  justice  and 
orw  of  law ;  that  he  was  never  a  glorious,  wilful,  proud 
iDy  but  ever  civil  and  familiar,  and  good  to  deal  withal ; 
it  in  the  course  of  his  service  he  hath  rather  sustained  the 
xtheii,  than  sought  the  fruition  of  honour  or  pro6t,  scarcely 
iring  any  time  from  his  cares  and  travails  to  the  sustentation 
his  health.  That  he  never  had  nor  sought  to  have  for  him- 
f  and  his  children  any  pennyworth  of  land  or  goods  that 
pertained  to  any  attainted  of  any  treason,  felony,  or  other- 
•e  ;  that  he  never  had  or  sought  any  kind  of  benefit  by  any 
rfeiture  to  her  Majesty ;  that  he  was  never  a  factious  com- 
nider  of  men,  as  he  that  intended  any  ways  to  besiege  her, 
'  bringing  in  men  at  his  devotion,  but  was  ever  a  true  re- 
rter  unto  her  Majesty  of  every  man's  deserts  and  abilities ; 
it  be  never  took  the  course  to  unquiet  or  offend,  no,  nor  ex- 
perate  her  Majesty,  but  to  content  her  mind  and  mitigate 
r  displeasure  ;  that  he  ever  bare  himself  rev erecv^y  qx\^viV^ 

t  scandal  in  matters  of  religion,  and  wi^out  VAem\i^v\tv\v\a 
'rdte  coune  of  life ;  let  men^  I   say*   iMiOioul  -^^akSvioTv^^ 
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i,  because  he  offered  no  play  ;**  and  the  Queen-mother  of 
ance,  a  very  politic  princess,  said  of  him,  *^  That  he  should 
^e  been  of  the  council  of  Spain,  because  he  despised  the  oc- 
rrents  and  rested  upon  the  first  plot."     So  that  if  he  were 

ifty,  it  is  hard  to  say  who  is  wise 

He  saith,  "  He  hath  brought  in  his  second  son,  Sir  Robert 
ici\,  to  be  of  the  council,  who  hath  neither  wit  nor  experi- 
ce.  Which  speech  is  as  nofnrious  an  untruth  as  is  in  all  the 
lel ;  for  it  is  confessed  by  all  men  that  know  that  gentleman, 
i,t  he  hath  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  excellent  wits  of  £ng- 
id,  with  a  singular  delivery  and  application  of  the  same : 
lether  it  be  to  use  a  continued  speech,  or  to  negotiate,  or  to 
ach  in  writing,  or  to  make  report,  or  discreetly  to  consider 
the  circumstances,  and  aptly  to  draw  things  to  a  point ;  and 
I  this  joined  with  a  very  good  nature,  and  a  great  respect  to 

I  men,  as  is  daily  more  and  more  revealed.  And  for  his  ex- 
irience  it  is  easy  to  think  that  his  training  and  helps  hath 
ade  it  already  sueh,  as  many  that  have  served  long  prentis- 
x>d  for  it,  have  not  attained  the  like.  So  as,  if  that  be  true, 
Qui  beneficium  digno  dat  omnes  obligat,"  not  his  father  only, 
it  the  state,  is  bound  unto  her  Majesty  for  the  choice  and 

aployment  of  so  sufficient  and  worthy  a  gentleman 

These  men  are  grown  to  a  singular  spirit  and  faculty  in 
ing  and  abusing  the  world ;  such,  as  it  seemeth,  although 
ey  are  to  purchase  a  particular  dispensation  for  all  other 
M,  yet  they  have  a  dispensation  dormant  to  lie  for  the  Catho- 
;  cause ;  which  moveth  me  to  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  their 
itruths,  such  as  are  written  and  are  not  merely  gross  and  pal- 
ible;  desiring  him,  out  of  their  own  writings,  when  any  shall 

II  into  his  hands,  to  increase  the  roll  at  least  in  his  own 
emory. 

We  retain  in  our  calendars  no  other  holy-days  but  such  as 
kve  their  memorials  in  the  Scriptures ;  and,  therefore,  in  the 
mour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  we  only  receive  the  feasts  of  the 
nnunciation  and  the  Purification,  omitting  the  other  of  the 
oncepfion  and  the  Nativity,  which  Nativity  was  used  to  be 
lebrated  upon  the  8th  of  September,  the  vigil  whereof  hap- 
med  to  be  the  nativity  of  our  Queen,  which,  though  we  keep 
it  holy,  yet  we  use  therein  certain  civil  customs  of  joy  and 
atalation«  as  ringing  of  bells,  bonfires,  and  such  like ;  aiid 
kewise  make  a  memorial  of  the  same  day  in  our  ralimdw 
hereupon  they  have  published,  that  we  have  expunged  Ui 
itirity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  put  iQstead  iVMmni  ^ 
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not  only  stories  of  fifty  years  old  to  supply  their  pages, 

,  also  taken  all  the  persecutions  of  the  ])rimitive  church 

ider  the  heathen,  and  translated  them  to  the  practice  of  Eng- 

lad ;  as  that  of  worrying  priests,  under  the  skins  of  bears,  by 

ogs,  and  the  like. 

1  conclude  tlien  that  I  know  not  what  io  make  of  this  excess 
I  avoaching  untruths,  save  this  :  that  they  may  truly  chaunt  in 
leir  quires  "  Linguam  nostram  magnificabimus,  labia  nostra 
vhn  sunt  ;'*  and  that  they  that  have  long  ago  forsaken  the 
uth  of  God,  which  is  the  touch-stone,  must  now  hold  by  the 
het-stone;  and  that  their  ancient  pillar  of  lying  wonders 
ring  decayed,  they  must  now  hold  by  lying  slanders,  and 
lake  their  libels  successors  to  their  legend. 

There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  design  and  cha- 
acter  between  this  first  political  performance  of  Bacon's 
nd  the  pamphlet  with  \('hich  Burke,  at  a  somewhat 
acre  advanced  age,  commenced  his  career  as  a  political 
rriter,  his  *  Observations  on  a  late  publication  entitled 
'he  Present  State  of  the  Nation,'  published  in  1769. 

In  the  modem  editions  there  are  attached  to  these 
Observations '  a  few  sentences  entitled  *  The  First  Copy 
F  my  Discourse  touching  the  Safety  of  the  Queen's 
'erson,'  and  two  short  paragraphs  entitled  *  The  First 
'nigments  of  a  Discourse,  touching  Intelligence  and  the 
afety  of  the  Queen's  Person.*  These  additions  were 
rat  printed  in  Stephens's  Second  Collection  (1734) 
om  the  originals  in  the  Archbishop's  Library  at  Lam- 
sth. 

The  next  piece  is  also  contained  in  the  First  Part  of 
e  Hesttscitatio ; — *  A  True  Report  of  the  Detestable 
reason  intended  by  Doctor  Roderigo  Lopez,  a  Physi- 
Bn  attending  upon  the  Person  of  the  Queen's  Majesty, 
hom  he,  for  a  sum  of  money  promised  to  be  paid  him 
r  the  King  of  Spain,  did  undertake  to  have  destroyed  by 
Hson  ;  with  certain  circumstances  both  of  the  plotting 
td  detecting  of  the  said  treason ;  penned  during  the 
iieen's  life.'  Lopez  was  executed  on  the  7th  of  June, 
>d4  ;  and  this  account  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up 
imediately  after  he  had  been  condemned. 
Then  follow  several  pieces  relating  to  the  unCottoLXAXA 
arl  of  Essex.    Bacon's  early  connexion  V\\yi.  'Eav 
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ar  of  rest,  in  which  he  did  not  obtain  at  her  Majesty's  hands 
Die  notable  addition,  either  of  honour  or  profit. 
But  he,  on  the  other  side,  making  these  her  Majesty's  favours 
things  else  but  wings  fur  his  ambition,  and  looking  upon 
em  not  as  her  benefits  but  as  his  advantages,  supposing  that 
be  his  own  metal  which  was  but  lier  mark  and  impression,. 
IS  so  given  over  by  God,  who  often  punishetb  ingratitude  by 
ibition,  and  ambition  by  treason,  and  treason  by  final  niin, 

he  bad  long  ago  plotted  it  in  his  heart  to  become  a  dan- 
roiis  supplanter  of  that  seat  whereof  he  ought  to  have  been  a 
iiicipal  supportn* ;  in  such  sort  as  now  every  man  of  common 
ise  may  discern  not  only  his  last  actual  and  open  treasons, 
t  also  his  former  more  secret  practices  and  preparafions 
vards  those  his  treasons,  and  that  without  any  gloss  or  in- 
preter,  but  himself  and  his  own  doings. 
For  first  of  all  the  world  can  now  expound  why  it  was  that 

did  uspire,  and  had  almost  attained  unto  a  greatness  like 
ito  the  ancient  greatness  of  the  '*  praefectus  prsetorio'*  under  the 
iperors  of  Rome,  to  have  all  men  of  war  to  make  their  sole* 
id  particular  dependence  upon  him ;  that  with  such  jealousy 
id  watchfulness  he  sought  to  discountenance  any  one  that 
ight  be  a  competitor  to  him  in  any  part  of  tliat  gieatness,. 
at  with  great  violence  and  bitterness  he  sought  to  suppress 
id  keep  down  all  the  worthiest  martial  men  which  did  not 
rpropriate  their  respects  and  acknowledgements  only  towards 
mself.  All  which  did  manifestly  detect  and  distinguish, 
at  it  was  not  the  reputation  of  a  famous  leader  in  the  wars 
bich  he  sought,  as  it  was  construed  a  great  while,  but  only 
iwer  and  greatness  to  serve  his  own  ends,  considerhig  he 
ver  loved  virtue  nor  valour  in  another  but  where  he  thought 

should  be  proprietary  and  commander  of  it,  as  referred  to 
mself. 

So  likewise  those  points  of  popularity  which  every  man  took 
>tice  and  note  of,  as  his  affable  gestures,  o])en  doors,  nuiking 
1  table  and  his  bed  so  popularly  places  of  audience  to  suitors, 
nying  nothing  when  he  did  nothing,  feeding  many  men  in 
sir  discontentments  against  the  queen  and  the  state,  and  the 
le;  as  they  were  ever  since  Abililom^s  time  the  forerunners  of 
iasons  following,  so  in  him  they  were  eitiier  the  qualities  of  a 
ture  disposed  to  disloyalty,  or  the  beginnings  and  eowo-^^- 
ms  of  that  which  afterwards  grew  to  Bha\)e  a\uV  fovrev. 
But  as  it  were  a.  vslui  tU'mg  to  think  to  teaTc\\  \\\«  xovA*  «£vo. 
t  matioDM  of  treasons,  whicli  are  known  to  none  \>w\.^o^  ^>^ 
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ned  and  continuecl  by  supplies,  were  not  sufficient  to 
le  prosecutions  there  to  period.  The  second,  that  the 
1  not  been  put  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  in  regard  there 
been  made  a  main  prosecution  upon  tlie  arch-traitor 
in  his  own  strength,  within  the  province  of  Ulster, 
rd,  that  the  prosecutions  before  time  had  been  inter- 
and  interrupted  with  too  many  temporizing  treaties, 
f  the  rebel  did  ever  gather  strength  and  reputation  to 
he  war  with  advantage.  All  which  goodly  and  well- 
ig  discourses,  together  with  great  vaunts  that  lie  would 
le  earth  tremble  before  him,  tended  but  to  this,  that  the 
hould  increase  the  list  of  her  army,  and  all  proportions 
(ure  and  other  furniture,  to  the  end  his  commandment 
be  the  greater.  For  that  he  never  intended  any  such 
tion  may  appear  by  this,  that  even  at  the  time  before 
Ig  into  Ireland,  he  did  open  himself  so  far  in  speech  to 
lis  inwardest  counsellor,  <*  That  he  did  assure  himself 
,ny  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland  would  be  advised  by  him  C 
ras  he  from  intending  any  prosecution  towards  those  in 
e  took  himself  to  have  interest.  But  his  ends  were  two ; 
to  get  great  forces  into  his  hands ;  the  other  to  oblige  the 
*  the  rebellion  unto  him,  and  to  make  them  of  his  party, 
wro  ends  had  in  themselves  a  repugnancy ;  for  the  one 
d  prosecution,  and  the  other  treaty ;  but  he  that  meant 
t(M>  strong  to  be  called  to  account  for  anything,  and 
lesides,  when  he  was  once  in  Ireland,  to  engage  himself 
r  journeys  that  siiould  hinder  the  prosecution  in  the 
Dok  things  in  order  as  they  made  for  nim  :  and  so  first 
hing,  as  was  said,  but  trumpet  a  final  and  utter  prose- 
against  Tyrone  in  tlie  north,  to  the  end  to  have  his 
ugmented. 

1  the  same  strain  the  account  proceeds  to  the  close, 
cample,  in  the  narrative  of  the  misguided  earPs 
sane  attempt  in  London,  which  brought  him  to 
fibld,  we  are  told  that  he  and  his  adviser  Cuffe 
set  down  between  them  the  ancient  principle  of 
}  and  conspirators,  which  was  to  prepare  many- 
acquaint  few  ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  miners,  to 
ready  their  powder,  and  place  it,  and  then  give 
it  in  the  instant."  And  all  Essex's  movements 
oughout  set  in  the  most  unfavourable  light,  and 
irst  construction  put  upon  them. 
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tiie  matter ;  which  though  it  be  but  an  idle  digressu 
because  I  am  not  willing  to  be  short  in  commemon 
his  benefits,  I  will  presume  to  trouble  your  Lordship  « 
lating  to  you  the  manner  of  it.  After  the  queen  has 
me  the  solicitor's  place,  for  the  which  his  Lonlship  had 
long  and  earnest  suitor  on  my  behalf,  it  pleased  him  ti 
to  me  from  Richmond  to  Twickenham  Park,  and  bra] 
me,  and  said,  Mr.  Bacon,  the  queen  liath  denied  me  th 
for  you,  and  hath  placed  another.  I  know  you  are  th 
part  of  your  own  matter,  but  you  fare  ill,  because  yo 
chosen  me  for  your  mean  and  dependance ;  you  hav( 
your  time  and  thoughts  in  my  matters ;  I  die  (these  w 
very  words)  if  I  do  not  somewhat  towards  your  fortune 
shall  not  deny  to  accept  a  piece  of  land,  which  I  will 
upon  you.  My  answer  I  remember  was,  that  for  my  i 
it  was  no  great  matter;  but  that  his  Lordship's  offer  mt 
call  in  miud  what  was  wont  to  be  said  when  I  was  in  '. 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  that  he  was  the  greatest  usurer  in  I 
because  he  had  turned  all  his  estate  into  obligations,  m 
that  he  had  left  himself  nothing,  but  only  had  bound  m 
of  persons  to  him.  Now  my  Lord,  said^I,  I  would  uo 
you  imitate  his  course,  nor  turn  your  state  thus  by  gr« 
into  obligations,  fur  you  will  find  many  bad  debtors,  i 
me  take  no  care  for  that,  and  pressed  it ;  whereupon  I  sa 
Lord,  I  see  I  must  be  your  homager,  and  hold  land  o 
gift,  but  do  you  know  the  manner  of  doing  homage  ii 
Always  it  is  with  a  saving  of  his  faith  to  the  king  and  hi 
Lords,  and  therefore  my  Lord,  said  I,  I  can  be  no  more  you 
I  was,  and  it  must  be  with  the  ancient  savings;  and  if 
to  be  a  rich  maiij  you  will  give  me  leave  to  give  it  bacli 
to  some  of  your  unrewarded  followers. ....  After  this, ' 
the  while  since  my  Lord  was  committed  to  my  Lord  K< 
I  came  divers  times  to  the  queen,  as  I  had  used  to  do, 
causes  of  her  revenue  and  law  business,  as  is  well  knov 
reason  of  which  accesses,  according  to  the  ordinary  chai 
court,  it  was  given  out  that  1  was  one  of  them  tha^  ii 
the  queen  against  my  Lord  of  Essex.  These  speeches  I 
telli  no'  1  will  not  think  that  they  grew  any  way  fh 
Majesty's  own  speeches,  whose  memory  I  will  ever  hon 
they  did  she  is  with  God,  and  "  Miserum  est  ab  illis  la 
quibus  non  possis  queri.''  But  I  must  give  this  testin 
\j  Lord  Cecil,  that  one  time  in  his  house  at  the  Sa> 
wdt  with  me  directly,  and  said  to  me,  Cousin,  I  hear 
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it  not,  that  you  should  do  some  ill  office  to  my  Lord 
;  for  my  part,  I  am  merely  passive  and  not  active  in 
on,  and  I  follow  the  queen,  and  that  heavily,  and  I 

not;  my  Lord. of  Essex  is  one  that  in  nature  I  could 
trith  as  well  as  any  one  living ;  the  queen  indeed  is  my 
I,  and  I  am  her  creature,  I  may  not  lose  her,  and  the 
irse  I  would  wish  you  to  take ;  whereupon  I  satisfied 
'  far  I  was  from  any  such  mind.  And  as  sometimes 
[i  to  pass  that  men's  inclinations  are  opened  more  in  a 

in  a  serious  matter ;  a  little  before  that  time,  being 
le  middle  of  Michaelmas  term,  her  Majesty  had  a 
to  dine  at  my  lodge  at  Twickenham  Park,  at  which 
bad  (though  I  profess  not  to  be  a  poet)  prepared  a 
irectly  tending  and  alluding  to  draw  on  her  Majesty's 
tment  to  my  Lord,  which  I  remember  also,  I  showed  to 
lerson,  and  one  of  my  Lord's  nearest  friends,  who  corn- 
it  ;  this  though  it  be,  as  I  said,  but  a  toy,  yet  it 
plainly  in  what  spirit  I  proceeded,  and  that  I  was 
»t  only  to  do  my  Lord  good  offices,  but  to  publish  and 
myself  for  him;  and  never  was  I  so  ambitious  of  any 
my  lifetime,  as  I  was  to  have  carried  some  token  or 
rom  her  Majesty  to  my  Lord,  using  all  the  art  I  had 
)rocure  her  Majesty  to  send,  and  myself  to  be  the  mes- 

.  .  .  And  I  was  never  better  welcome  to  the  queen, 
!  made  of  than  when  I  spake  fullest  and  boldest  for 

which  kind  the  particulars  were  exceeding  many, 
for  an  example  I  will  remember  to  your  Lordship  one 
as  at  one  time  I  call  to  mind,  her  Majesty  was  speak- 
.  fellow  that  undertook  to  cure,  or  at  least  to  ease,  my 
)f  his  gout,  and  asked  me  how  it  went  forward ;  and  I 
Majesty  that  at  first  he  received  good  by  it;  but  after 
•urse  of  his  cure  he  found  himself  at  a  stay  or  rather 
le  queen  said  again,  I  will  tell  you,  Bacon,  the  error  of 
naniier  of  these  pliysicians,  and  especially  these  em- 

to  continue  one  kind  of  medicine,  which  at  the  first 
,  being  to  draw  out  the  ill  humour ;  but  af^er  they 
t  the  discretion  to  change  the  medicine,  but  apply 
wing  medicines,  when  they  should  rather  intend  to 
I  corroborate  the  part.  Good  Lord,  Madam,  said  J, 
;ly  and  aptly  can  you  speak  and  discern  of  phytic 
ed  to  the  body,  and  consider  not  that  there  is  the  like 

of  physic  ministered  to  the  mind,  as  now  in  tlie  oMe 
^rd  of  Essex,  your  princely  word  ever  wet  theft  ^ooi 
I  ever  to  reform  hit  mind,  and  n<AiuMi\u»toi^3Q0DA\'V 
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Lers  of  envy  without  place,  or  without  strength;  and  I 
w  at  chess  a  pawn  before  a  king  is  ever  much  played 
3.  A  great  many  love  me  not,  because  they  think  1  have 
I  against  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  you  love  me  not  because 

know  I  have  been  for  him ;  yet  will  I  never  repent  me 
;  I  have  dealt  in  simplicity  of  heart  towards  you  both, 
lout  respect  of  cautions  to  myself,  and  therefore,  vivus 
snsque  pereo.  If  I  do  break  my  neck,  I  shall  do  it  in  a 
Dner  as  Master  Dorrington  did  it,  which  walked"  on  the 
dements  of  the  church  many  days,  and  took  a  view  and 
rey  where  he  should  fall ;  and  so,  Madam,  said  I,  I  am  not 
(imple  but  that  I  take  a  prospect  of  mine  overthrow,  only 
bought  I  would  tell  youj  so  much  that  you  may  know 
t  it  was  &ith,  and  not  folly,  that  brought  me  into  it,  and  so 
vill  yrsLj  for  you.  Upon  which  speeches  of  mine,  uttered 
h  some  passion,  it  is  true  her  Majesty  was  exceedingly 
ved,  and  accumulated  a  number  of  kind  and  gracious 
hIs  upon  me,  and  willed  me  to  rest  upon  this.  Gratia  mea 
Hcit,  and  a  number  of  other  sensible  and  tender  words  and 
aonstrations,  such  as  more  could  not  be,  but  as  touching 

Lord  of  Essex,  ne  verbum  quidem.  Whereupon  I  departed, 
ing,  then  determined  to  meddle  no  more  in  the  matter, 
that  I  saw  would  overthrow  me,  and  not  be  able  to  do 
1  any  good It  is  very  true  also,  about  that  time 

Majesty  taking  a  liking  of  my  pen,  upon  that  which  I  for- 
rly  had  done  concerning  the  proceeding  at  York  House,  and 
eirise  upon  some  other  declarations,  which  in  former  times 
her  appointment  I  put  in  writing,  commanded  me  to  pen 
t  booK  which  was  published  for  the  better  satisfaction  of 
\  world,  which  I  did,  but  so  as  never  secretary  had  more 
■ticular  and  express  directions  and  instructions  in  every 
At  how  to  guide  my  hand  in  it ;  and  not  only  so,  but  after 
.t  I  had  made  a  first  draught  thereof,  and  propounded  it  to 
tain  principal  councillors,  by  her  Majesty^s  apijointment  it 
%  perused,  weighed,  censured,  altered,  aud  made  almost 
rw,  writing  according  to  their  Lordships*  better  consideration ; 
srein  their  Lordships  and  myself  were  both  as  religious  and 
ions  of  truth  as  desirous  of  satisfaction,  and  myself  indeed 
<0  only  words  aud  form  of  style  in  pursuing  their  direction. 
^  after  it  had  passed  tiieir  allowance,  it  was  agaxu  ex\vc>kSi 
K'ed  by  the  queen  herself,  and  some  altexaXVotift  xcv^^ 
n  by  her  appointment :  nay,  and  after  it  "waa  *et  \o  \3it\»X.> 
JtMeen,  who,  as  your  Lorcbhip  knoweih,  aa  %\ie  vjsa  «*!" 
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worldly  thing  concerning  himself  which  he 

dear  than  their  good  opinion.     The  ground 

Qsclf  takes  his  stand  upon,  &s  we  have  seen, 

itever  he  had  done  was  done  in  his  duty  and 

;he  queen  and  the  state.     Now,  let  us  admit, 

wC  of  the  argument,  that  the  cliums  of  the 

laramount  to  all  other  claims.     Still,  such 

t  be  clearly  established,  before  they  can  be 

set  aside  all  others.     In  a  case  of  state  neces- 

t  perhaps  have  been  Bacon's  duty  actually,  at 

bidding,  to  perform  execution  upon  Essex  with 

nd.     But  where  was  the  state  necessity  in 

case  ?     Bacon  was  one  of  the  queen's  coun- 

in*  the  law  at  a  time  when  his  friend  was 

brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  affecting  his  life ; 

it  necessary  that  he  of  all  men  should  take 

tducting  the  prosecution  ?     Would  he  have 

tlic  prisoner   had  been  his  father  or  his 

Would  any  ill  consequences  whatever  have 

the  state  ii  he  had  declined  doing  so  ?   Would 

T  injury  or  risk  have  been  to  his  own  profes- 

iccment  ?    And  must  it  not,  therefore,  have 

rd  to  that,  and  not  his  duty  and  service  to 

ind  the  state,  which  made  him  do  what  he 

e  had  been  the  only  lawyer  in  England  that 

been  got  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  believ- 

cts  us  understand  that  he  did,  in  the  guilt  of 

the  extreme  point  charged  in  the  indictment, 

r^c  been  his  duty  not  to  refuse  his  services ; 

case  stood,  any  such  pretence  was  ludicrous. 

therefore,  naturally  expected  that  a  sense  of 

not  any  feeling  of  gratitude,  would  have 

m  from  even  givmg  so  much  as  his  presence 

lance  to  a  proceeding  by  which  it  was  sought 

life  of  one  to  whom*  he  had  been  so  much 

he  had  been  to  Essex.     It  was  thought  that 

)  more  to  have  appeared  as  one  of  the  counsel 

'n  against  such  a  friend,  tlian  he  ought  to  have 

nst  his  own  brother.   He  boasts  that  Vv«  iiCRfiAL 

imself  either  false-hearted  or  fBiat-VwmlwAL^ 
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criminality  of  the  prisoner.*  This,  it  must  be 
ledged,  M'as  following  directions,  and  leaving 
ling  else  out  of  sight,  a  very  long  way. 
m  unfinished  discourse,  entitled  '  Of  the  True 
ess  of  the  Kingdom  of  Britain,'  addressed  *  to 
ames,'  and  first  published  in  Stephens's  Second 
ion  (1734),  Bacon  proposes  to  consider  the  gene- 
ject  of  the  real  force  and  power  of  a  state,  "  first, 
ifuting  the  errors,  or  rather  correcting  the  cx- 
of  certain  immoderate  opinions,  which  ascribe  too 
to  some  points  of  greatness,  which  are  not  so 
al,  and  by  reducing  those  points  to  a  true  value 
>timation;  then,  by  propounding  and  confirming 
>ther  points  of  greatness  which  are  more  solid  and 
»a],  though  in  popular  discourse  less  observed ;  and, 
itly,  by  making  a  brief  application,  in  both  these 
of  the  general  principles  and  positions  of  policy 
le  state  and  conditions  of  these  your  Kingdoms." 
en  proceeds : — 

hese  the  former  part  will  branch  itself  into  these  ar- 

,  That  in  the  measuring  or  balancing  of  greatness, 
I  commonly  too  much  ascribed  to  larjj^eness  of  territory, 
ndly,  That  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to  treasure  or 

dly.  That  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to  the  fruitfulness 

loil,  or  affluence  of  commodities. 

,  fourthly,  That  there  is  too  much   ascribed  to  the 

h  and  fortification  of  towns  or  holds. 

latter  will  fall  into  this  distribution  : — 

t.  That  true  greatness  doth  require  a  fit  situation  of  the 

If  region. 

indly.  That  true  greatness  consisteth  essentially  in  popu- 

and  breed  of  men. 

rdly.  That  it  consisteth  also  in  the  value  and  military 

tion  of  the  people  it  breedeth,  and  in  this  that  they 

profession  of  arms. 

rtbly,  That  it  consisteth  in  this  point,  that  every  common 


*  See  Criminal  Trials,  I.  332,  S33,iicte. 
:..  HI.  1« 
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»r  swords  by  tbeir  sides  midrawn,  through  the 
of  Italy,  at  that  time  aboundiug'  in  wealth  after 
if  aiid  that  without  resistance,  aud  to  seise  and 
ouutries  and  places  it  pleased  them  9  But  it  was 
ieuce  of  that  time  alon^  but  the  records  of  all 
>  concur  to  falsify  that  conceit,  that  wars  are  de» 
r  the  sharpest  sword,  but  by  the  g:reatest  purse, 
iry  text  or  saying  of  Mutianus,  which  was  tiie 
his  opinion,  is  misvouched :  for  his  speech  was^ 
mnt  uervi  belli  civilis,"  which  is  true,  for  that 
lunot  be  between  people  of  differing  valour :.  and 
se  in  thera  men  are  as  oft  bought  as  vanquished ; 
f  foreign  wars  you  shall  scarcdy  find  any  of  the 
:hies  of  the  world,  but  have  had  their  foundations 
id  contemptible  b^innings,  being  in  that  point  also 
be  heavenly  kingdom,  of  which  it  is  pronounoed, 
ei  uon  veuit  cum  observatione/'  Persia,  a  moun- 
try,  aud  a  poor  people  in  comparison  of  the  Medea 
tviuces  which  they  subdued.  The  state  of  Sparta, 
in  poverty  was  enacted  by  law  and  ordinance,  all 
ind  silver  and  rich  furniture  being  interdicted. 
Macedonia,  a  state  mercenary  and  ignoble  until 
'hilip.  The  state  of  Rome,  a  state  that  had  po(Nr 
beginnings.  The  state  of  the  Turks,  which  hath 
le  terror  of  the  world,  founded  upon  a  transmt- 
ne  bands  of  Sarmatian  Scythes  that  descended  in 
manner  upon  the  province  that  is  now  termed 
:  out  of  the  remnants  whereof,  after  great  variety 
prang  the  Ottoman  family.  But  never  was  any 
;tate  so  visibly  and  substantially  confirmed  as  this 
•■  pre-eminence,  yea,  and  predominancy  of  valour 
re,  as  by  the  two  descents  and  inundations  of 
md  indigent  people,  the  one  from  the  east  and  tlie 
e  west,  that  of  the  Aral)ians  or  Saracens,  and  that 
;,  Vatidals,  and  the  rest,  who,  as  if  they  had  been 
eriturs  of  the  Roman  empire  then  dying,  or  at 
impotent  and  aged,  entered  upon  Egypt,  Asia, 
ik,  Spain,  France,  coming  to  these  nations  not  as 
as  to  a  patrimony,  not  returning  with  spoil  but 
))lanting  themselves  in  a  number  of  provincei, 
ue  their  progeny  and  bear  their  names  till  this  day. 
3  men  had  no  other  wealth  but  tbeir  adventmMi 
title  but  their  swords,  nor  no  otiiei  pran  V^aX^Sfiirfut 

1.% 
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;  of  the  Resuscitatio  (1667),  the  following  are  ex- 

ts:— 

do  not  find  it  strange,  excellent  king,  tiiat  when  Hera- 
is  (he  tliat  was  suniamed  the  Oliscure)  had  set  forth  a 
dn  book  (which  is  not  now  extant),  many  men  took  it  for 
icourse  of  nature,  and  many  others  took  it  for  a  treatise  of 
zj :  for  there  is  a  great  affinity  and  consent  between  the 
I  of  nature  and  the  true  rules  of  policy :  the  one  being 
ing  else  but  an  order  in  .the  government  of  the  world,  and 
>ther  an  order  in  the  government  of  an  estate ;  and,  there- 
,  the  education  and  erudition  of  the  kings  of  Persia  was 
science  which  was  termed  by  a  name  then  of  great  reve- 
e,  but  now  degenerate  and  taken  in  the  ill  part ;  for  the 
iian  magic,  which  was  the  secret  literature  of  their  kings, 
an  application  of  the  contemplations  and  observations  of 
ire  unto  a  sense  politic,  taking  the  fundamental  laws  of 
ire  and  the  branches  and  passages  of  them  as  an  original, 
rst  model,  whence  to  take  and  describe  a  copy  and  imi- 
»i  for  government. 

iter  this  manner  the  foresaid  instructors  set  before  their 
^  the  examples  of  the  celestial  bodies,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  rest,  which  have  great  glory  and  veneration,  but  no 
or  intermission,  being  in  a  perpetual  office  of  motion  for 
cherishing,  in  turn  and  in  course,  of  inferior  bodies,  ex- 
sing  likewise  the  true  manner  of  the  motions  of  govem- 
it,  which,  though  they  ought  to  be  swift  and  rapid,  in 
ect  of  dispatch  and  occasions,  yet  are  they  to  be  constant 
regular,  without  wavering  or  confusion. 

0  did  they  represent  unto  them  how  the  heavens  do  not 
cli  themselves  by  the  earth  and  the  seas,  nor  keep  no  dead 
k  nor  untouched  treasures  of  that  they  draw  to  them  from 
iw :  but  whatsoever  moisture  they  do  levy  and  take  from 

1  elements  in  vapours,  they  do  spend  and  turn  back  again 
ibowers,  only  holding  and  storing  them  up  for  a  time,  to 

end  to  issue  and  distribute  them  in  season 

Tow,  to  speak  briefly  of  the  several  parts  of  that  form, 
reby  states  and  kingdoms  are  perfectly  united,  they  are 
ides  the  sovereignty  itself)  four  m  number,  union  in  name, 
>n  in  language,  union  in  Jaws,  union  in  employments. 

'or  name,  though  it  seem  but  a  superficial  and  outward 
ter,  yet  it  carrieth  much  imprettion  and  enchantment* 
general  and  common  name  of  Ghraecia  m&d^  Oda  Ql^k^u^ 
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Iknd  as  for  employnieiitB,  it  is  no  more  but  in  indiflerent 
id,  and  execution  of  that  verse : — 

"  Trot  Tyriusque  mihi  nuUo  discrimine  agetur.'* 

/Another  paper  relating  to  the  same  subject,  and  also 
ituned  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Resuscitation  is  en- 
ed  '  Certain  Articles  or  Considerations  touching  the 
don  of  the  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  col- 
ted  and  dispened  for  his  Majesty's  better  service.* 
Dommences  as  follows : — 

four  Majesty  being,  I  doubt  not,  directed  and  conducted 
a  better  oracle  than  that  which  was  given  fw  light  to 
teas,  in  his  peregrination  (aotiquam  exquirite  matrem), 
1  a  royal,  and,  indeed,  an  heroical,  desire  to  reduce  these 

kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  into  the  unity  of  their 
ient  modier  kingdom  of  Britain.  Wherein,  as  I  would 
lly  applaud  unto  your  Majesty,  or  sing  aloud  that  hymn 
indiem  "  Sic  itur  ad  astra;'*  so,  in  a  more  soft  and  sub- 
live  voice,  I  must  necessarily  remember  unto  your  Majesty 

warning  or  caveat,  '*  ardua,  quae  pulchra:'*  it  is  an  action 

xequireth,  yea,  and  ueedeth  much,  not  only  of  your  Ma- 
r's wisdom,  but  of  your  felicity.  In  this  argument  I  pre- 
ed,  at  your  Majesty's  first  entrance,  to  write  a  few  lines 
!ed  scholastically  and  speculatively,  and  not  actively  or 
tically,  as  I  held  it  fit  for  me  at  that  time,  when  neither 
r  Majesty  was,  in  that  your  desire,  declared,  nor  myself  in 

service  used  or  trusted.  But  now  that  both  your  Majesty 
I  opened  your  desire  and  purpose  with  much  admiration, 
1  of  those  who  gave  it  not  so  full  an  approbation ;  and  that 
lelf  watf,  by  the  Comnoons  graced  witn  the  first  vote  of  all 
Commons,  selected  for  that  cause  :  not  in  any  estimation 
ay  ability  (for  therein  so  wise  an  assembly  could  not  be  so 
sh  deceived),  but  in  an  acknowledgment  of  ray  extreme  la- 
rs  and  integrity  in  that  business,  I  tliought  myself  every 
'  bound  both  in  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and  in  trust  to  that 
ise  of  Parliament,  and  in  consent  to  \\vd  matter  itself,  and  in 
formity  to  mine  own  travails  and  beginnings,  not  to  neglect 

pains  that  may  tend  to  the  furtlierance  of  so  excellent  a 
k ;  wheri'in  I  will  endeavour  that  that  which  I  shall  w^ 
n  be  nihil  minus  quam  verba :  for  \eu^V\  viA  cRvAxoKck. 
ipeech  are  to  be  used  for  penuaiioii  of  inu\\\to4«a«  «sv^  vk^ 
7  formation  of  kings :  especially  su^i  a  Vm^  aa  \a  >X\e  ov^**! 
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,  and  the  post-natl  are  naturalized  subjects  of  England 
line  forwards;  for,  by  our  laws,  none  can  be  an  alien 
tiat  is  of  another  allegiance  than  our  Sovereign  Lord 
^s.  For  there  be  but  two  sorts  of  aliens  whereof  we 
ition  in  our  law :  an  alien  ami,  and  an  alien  enemy ; 
the  former  is  a  subject  of  a  state  in  amity  with  the 
:id  the  latter  a  subject  of  a  state  in  hostility^  but 
he  be  one  or  other,  it  is  an  essential  difference  unto  the 
n  of  an  alien  if  he  be  not  of  the  King's  allegiance  :  as 
it  evidently  in  the  precedent  of  Ireland,  who,  since 
'e  subjects  to  the  crovm  of  England,  bave  ever  been 
)\e  and  capable  as  natural  subjects,  and  yet  not  by 
nte  or  act  of  Parliament,  but  merely  by  tbe  common 
the  reason  thereof.  So,  as  there  is  no  doubt,  that  every 
of  Scotland  was  and  is  in  like  plight  and  degree,  since 
ijesty^s  coming  in,  as  if  your  Majesty  bad  granted  par- 
f  your  letters  of  denization  er  naturalization  to  every 
,  and  the  post-nati  wholly  natural.  But  then,  on  the 
Je,  for  the  time  backwards,  and  for  those  that  were 
i,  the  blood  is  not  by  law  naturalized,  so  as  they  can- 
i  it  by  descent  from  their  ancestors  without  act  of 
eut.  And  therefore,  in  this  point,  there  is  a  defect  in 
)n  of  subjection. 

matter  of  religion,  the  union  is  perfect  in  points  of  doc- 
mt  in  matter  of  discipline  and  government  it  is  im- 

ne  continent,  it  is  true  there  are  no  natural  boundaries 
ntains,  or  seas,  or  navigable  rivers;  but  yet  there  are 
uid  memorials  of  borders,  of  which  point  I  have  spoken 

:be  language,  it  is  true  the  nations  are  unius  labii, 
e  not  the  first  curse  of  disunion,  which  was  confusion 
ues,  whereby  one  understood  not  another ;  but  yet  the 
is  differing,  and  it  remaineth  a  kind  of  mark  of  dis* 
.     But  for  that,  tempori  permittendum,  it  is  to  be  left 
;  for  considering  that  both  languages  do  concur  in  tlie 
il  office  and  duty  of  a  language,  which  is  to  make  a 
elf  understood,  for  the  rest  it  is  rather  to  be  accounted, 
said,  a  diversity  of  dialect  than  of  language ;  and,  aft 
In  my  first  writing,  it  is  like  to  bring  fotVYk  \\v%  eDa^^^do^ 
»ne  laij^^e  hy  compounding  and  tt^ins  m  \)b%  '^gcoy^x 
liBcaiit  wortia  of  either  tongtie,  ratber  Ukm  «k  toci^aao? 
wo  lang^gea, 

1.^        ^ 
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itenin^  to  the  tunes  and  harmonies  of  the  harp ;  and  soon 
Her  called  likewise  tlie  stones  and  the  woods  to  remove  and 
and  in  order  about  him:  which  fal)le  was  anciently  inter- 
reCed  of  the  reducing  and  plantation  of  kingdoms,  when 
K>p1e  of  l)arbarous  manners  are  brought  to  give  over  and  dis- 
xitinue  their  customs  of  revenge  and  blood,  and  of  dissolute 
fe,  and  of  theft,  and  of  rapine,  and  to  give  ear  to  the  wisdom 
f  laws  and  governments:  whereupon,  immediately  followeth 
le  calling  of  stones  for  building  and  habitation,  and  of  frees 
T  the  seats  of  liouses,  orchards,  and  enclosures,  and  the  like. 

Tfais  work,  therefore,  Jof  all  other  most  memorable  and 
mourable  your  Majesty  hath  now  in  hand,  specially  if  your 
[ajesty  join  the  harp  of  David,  in  casting  out  the  evil  spirit 
'fiiperstidon,  with  the  har^)  of  Orpheus  in  casting  out  desoia* 
mi  and  barbarism. 

The  second  omsequence  of  this  enterprize  is  tlie  avoiding  of 
n  inconvenience  which  commonly  attendeth  upon  iiappy 
mes,  and  is  an  evil  effect  of  a  good  cause.  The  revolution 
r  this  present  age  seemeth  to  incline  to  peace  almost  gene- 
illy  in  these  parts ;  and  your  Majesty's  most  Christian  and 
irtuous  affections  do  promise  the  same  more  8i)ecially  to  thi^se 
our  kingdoms.  An  effect  of  peace  in  fruitful  kingdoms 
drhere  the  stock  of  people,  receiving  no  consumption  nor  dimi- 
ution  by  war,  doth  continually  multi])ly  and  increase)  must, 
i  the  end,  be  a  surcharge  or  overflow  of  people  more  than  the 
Tfitories  can  well  maintain  ;  which,  many  times  insinuating  a 
nieral  necessity  and  Mant  of  means  into  all  estates,  doth  turn 
eternal  peace  into  internal  troubles  and  seditions ;  now  wliat 
1  excellent  diversion  of  this  inconvenience  is  ministered  by 
od*8  providence  to  your  Majesty  in  this  plantation  of  Ire- 
ind,  wherein  so  many  families  may  receive  sustentation  and 
rtunes;  and  the  discharge  of  them  also  out  of  England  and 
;:otland  may  prevent  many  seeds  of  future  perturbations.  So 
At  it  is  as  if  a  man  were  troubled  for  the  avoidance  of 
ater  from  the  place  where  he  hath  built  his  house,  and  after- 
ards,  should  advise  with  himself  to  cast  those  waters,  and  to 
xn  tliem  into  fair  pools  or  streams  for  pleasure,  provision,  or 
le.  So  shall  your  Majesty,  in  this  worlc,  have  a  double  c  m- 
lodity  in  the  avoidance  of  |)eople  here  and  in  making  use  of 
lem  there. 

The  third  consequence  ig,  the  great  safety  \Wt  \«  ^'^'^  ^^ 
vfr  to  your  MajeMtyM  estate  in  general  by  l\i\8  ac\,  \\v  Oaft*itt«i- 
/i^a/y  hostile  attempts  of  foreigners,  wVucVv  \\\e  vifta>R.\va»  « 
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Pint,  wben  men  come  into  a  country  vast  and  void  of  ali 
ugs  neoeHary  for  flie  use  or  man's  life,  if  tbey  set  up  together 
A  place,  one  of  them  will  the  better  supply  the  wants  of 
other :  work-fulks  of  all  sorts  will  be  the  more  continually 
work  without  loss  of  time ;  when,  if  work  fiul  in  one  place, 
ry  may  have  it  fast  by ;  :he  ways  will  be  made  more 
■able  for  carriages  to  those  seats  or  towns  than  they  can 
to  a  number  of  dispersed  solitary  places,  and  iu6nite  other 
pi  and  easements  scarcely  to  be  comjn'ehended  in  cogita- 
D,  will  ensue  in  vicinity  and  society  of  people ;  whereas,  if 
y  build  scattered,  as  is  pojected,  every  man  must  have  a 
iracopia  in  himself  fmr  all  things  he  must  use,  which  can* 
,  Ifut  breed  much  difficulty  and  no  less  waste. 
Secondly,  it  will  draw  out  of  the  inhabited  country  of  Ire* 
d  provisions  and  victuals,  and  many  necessaries,  because 
y  shall  be  sure  of  utterance ;  whereas,  in  the  dis|)er8ed 
litatioiis,  every  man  must  reckon  only  upon  that  that  he 
itgs  with  him,  as  they  do  in  provisions  of  ships. 
Thirdly,  the  charge  of  bawnes,  as  they  call  them,  to  be 
de  about  every  castle  or  house,  may  be  spared  when  the 
litatioiis  shall  be  congregated  only  into  towns. 
Ajid  lastly,  it  will  be  a  means  to  secure  the  country  against 
are  perils  in  case  of  any  revolt  and  defection.  For,  by  a 
^t  fortification,  of  no  great  charge,  the  danger  of  any  at - 
ipts  of  kiems  and  swordmen  may  \)e  prevented  :  the  oniis. 

I  of  which  point,  in  the  last  plantation  of  Muiister,  made 
work  of  years  to  be  but  the  spoil  of  days.     And  if  any 

II  think  it  will  draw  people  too  far  off  from  the  grounds 
y  are  to  labour,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  number  of 

towns  be  increased  accordingly,  and  likewise  the  situation 
them  be  as  in  the  centre,  in  respect  of  the  portions  assigned 
hem.  For  in  tlw  chamjKiign  countries  of  England,  where 
habitation  useth  to  be  in  towns  and  not  dispersed,  it  is  no 
/  thing  to  go  two  miles  off  to  plough  part  of  their  grounds ; 
I  two  miles  compass  will  take  up  a  good  deal  of  ctmntry. 

Another  paper  published  in  the  First  Fart  of  the 
suscifatio  is  entitled  '  Advice  to  the  King  touching 
*.  Sutton's  Estate.'     Its  object  is  to  make  out  the  im- 
icv  of  permitting  the  erection  of  the  CV\«r\»T-"^QViSft^ 
which  pur/wse  Sutton  had  devoted  Vi\s\Kr|^e^oT\MTi^ - 
was  probably  written  subsequently  to  \Vie  ^c^vV^  ^'^ 
on,  which  happened  in    1611,  after  Uc  ViaA  oVk\»si« 
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^aaiuted  with  your  Majesty's  disposition  to  advise  any  course 
power  or  profit  that  is  not  grouudetl  upon  a  right ;  nay  fnr- 
CT,  if  the  defects  be  such  as  a  court  of  equity  may  remedy 
xl  cure,  then  I  wish  that  as  Sauit  Peter's  shadow  did  cure 
iieases,  so  tbeVery  shadow  of  a  good  intention  may  cure  de- 
els  of  that  nature.  But  if  there  be  a  right  and  birth-right 
inted  in  the  heir,  and  not  remediable  by  courts  of  equity,  and 
■t  right  be  submitted  to  your  Majesty,  whereby  it  is  in  your 
nrer  and  grace  wbat  to  do,  tlien  I  do  wish  that  this  rude 
an  and  chaos  of  a  good  deed  were  directed  rather  to  a  soli.i 
crit  and  durable  ciiarity  tlian  to  a  blaze  of  glory  that  will 
it  crackle  a  little  in  talk  and  quickly  extinguish.  .... 
The  next  consideration  may  be,  whether  tiiis  intended  hos- 
tile as  it  hath  a  more  amjde  endowment  than  other  hos])itals 
.vtf  should  nut  likewise  work  upon  a  better  subject  than 
tier  poor;  as  that  it  should  be  converted  to  tlie  relief  of 
aimed  soldiers,  decayed  merchants,  houseliolders,  aged  and 
ttitute  cimrchmen,  and  the  like,  whose  condition,  being  of  a 
tier  sort  than  loose  people  and  beggars,  deservetli  both  a  more 
bend  stipend  and  allowance,  and  some  proper  place  of  re- 
ef, iiot  intermingled  or  coupled  with  tlie  basest  Kort  uf  poor ; 
hicb  [nroject,  though  s])eciou8,  yet,  in  my  judgment,  will  not 
uwer  the  designment  in  the  event  in  these  our  times.  For 
atainly  few  men  in  any  vocation  which  have  been  some  bmly 
Bd  bear  a  mind  somewiiat  according  to  the  conscience  and 
membrance  of  that  they  have  been,  will  ever  descend  to  that 
Midition  as  to  profess  to  live  \i\}oii  alms,  and  to  become  a  cor- 
nation  of  declared  beggars;  but  rather  will  choose  to  live 
■curely,  and  as  it  were  to  hide  themselves  with  some  ]>riv  ile 
eiids:  so  that  the  end  of  such  an  institution  will  be,  that  it 
.11  make  tiie  jjlace  a  receptacle  of  the  worst,  idlcM,  and  nu):>t 
isolute  persons  of  every  profession;  and  to  become  a  coll  of 
iterera,  ami  ctist  serving-men,  and  drunkards,  witii  scandal 
tlier  than  fruit  to  the  commonwealth.  And  of  this  kind  I 
lA  find  but  one  example  with  us,  which  is  the  alms  knights  of 
'indsor  :  which  paiticular  would  give  a  man  small  cucoii- 
^ement  to  follow  that  ]  reccdent. 

Therefore  the  l)est  effect  of  hospitals  is  to  make  the  kingdom, 
it  were  possible,  cajjuble  of  tiiat  law,  that  there  l)e  no  heg^^ar 
Israel.     For  it  is  tiiat  kind  of  people  that  is  a  bv.vcVW>\\^  ;sl\v 
re-florc,  a  scandal,   and  a  seed  of  peril  and.  \v\u\u\\,  \\\  ^\^ 
ite.     Jiut  chiefly  it  were  to  be  wished  that  ftuc\\  a.V>eivv^iV\c«aft» 
WMrds  the.  relief  of  the  iKH)t  were  lo  bestowed  -,  «&  uuV  ^"^1  ^^ 
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Are,  his  lordship  manifesting  himself  not  against  the 
diarity,  but  the  manner  of  disposing  it,  it  was  not  well 
iooe  of  those  who  have  publicly  defamed  him  by  de- 
Juing  their  jealousies  of  bribery  by  the  heir." 

Respecting  the  very  remarkable  piece  known  as 
luon  8  '  Advice  to  Sir  George  Villiers/  Blackbounic 
1^8: — "I  am  to  acquaint  the  reader  that  there  are 
ereral  copies  of  this  performance  : — the  first,  in  4to. ,  as 
8iDgle  painphlet,  printed  in  1661 ;  the  second,  printed 
1  Lloyd  s  northies,  under  the  title  of  Buckingham,  in 
lie  year  1670;  and  the  third,  in  the  Cabala,  The 
Mond  and  third  vary  very  little,  inasmuch  as  they  ap- 
■ear  to  be  only  two  transcripts  of  one  original ;  tliough 
hey  differ  vastly  from  the  first.  But  the  woi-st  cir- 
nmstance  in  which  they  all  agree  is,  that  they  arc  in- 
orrect."  As  the  copy  in  the  Cabala,  however,  ap- 
eared  in  the  second  edition  of  that  Collection  published 
1  1663,  as  well  as  in  the  third  published  in  1691 
thoueh  not  in  the  first  published  m  1654),  it  takes 
recedencc  over  that  given  in  Lloyd's  Worthies,  The 
tie  in  the  Cabala  is,  at  full  length  : — '  The  Copy  of  a 
letter  conceived  to  be  written  to  the  late  Duke  of  Buck- 
igiiam  when  he  first  became  a  favourite  to  King  James, 
7 -Sir  Francis  Bacon,  after\^'ards  Lord  Verulam  and 
iscount  St.  Alban ;  containing  some  advices  unto  the 
hike  for  his  better  direction  in  that  eminent  place  of 
ie  Favourite ;  drawn  from  him  at  the  entreaty  of  the 
luke  himself  by  much  im{)ortunity.'  Blackbournc  is 
iizzled  by  a  passage  which  he  conceives  would  imply 
lat  the  paper  had  been  written  after  the  death  of  the 
tueen  (m  March,  1619)  ;  but  the  expression  to  which 
e  refers — "  when  there  is  no  queen  or  princess,  as 
ow" — may  evidently  be  taken  in  two  senses.  The 
lanner  and  substance,  as  well  as  the  title,  of  the  Letter 
iiow  that  it  must  have  been  addressed  to  Villiers  in 
le  early  part  of  his  career  at  court,  or  probably  in 
615.  It  18  upon  the  internal  evidence,  also,  it  must  be 
mfessed,  that  we  are  chiefly  dependent  in  respect  to  the 
ithorship ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  Botlv 
le  matter  and  the  style  have  all  the  chiaaraLcVm^\A^  ^"i 
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I  a  fancy  railed  only  by  opinion  cannot  be  long  lived,  un- 
the  man  have  solid  wortb  to  uphold  it ;  otherwise,  when 
9  discovered,  it  vanisbeth  suddenly.  But  when  a  favourite 
KNirt  sliall  he  raised  upou  the  foundation  of  merits,  and 
itfaer  with  the  care  of  doing  good  service  to  the  king  shall 
I  good  disiiatches  to  the  suitors,  then  can  he  not  choose  but 
iper. 

Fhe  following  passage  is  retained  in  the  two  later 
tions,  that  in  the  Cabala  and  that  given  by  Lloyd  : — 

T,  For  peace  and  war,  and  those  things  which  appertain  to 
Kr;  I  in  my  own  disposition  and  profession  am  wholly  for 
D^  if  please  God  to  bless  this  kingdom  therewith  as  fur 
■y  years  past  he  hath  done ;  and, 

•  I  presume  I  shall  not  need  to  posuade  you  to  the  ad- 
eing  of  if,  nor  shall  you  need  to  persuade  the  king  your 
ter  therein,  for  that  he  hath  hitlierto  been  another  Solomon 
bis  our  Israel,  and  the  motto  which  he  Iiath  chosen,  JBeati 
\ficij  shows  his  own  judgment :  but  he  must  use  the  means 
reserve  it,  else  such  a  jewel  may  be  lost. 

.  God  is  the  God  of  peace ;  it  is  one  of  his  attributes,  there- 
by him  alone  we  must  pray,  and  hope  to  continue  it : 
B  JB  tlie  foundation. 

.  And  tlie  king  must  not  neglect  tlie  just  ways  for  it ; 
«e  is  tlie  best  protector  of  it  at  home,  and  providence  fur 
is  tlie  best  prevention  of  it  from  abroad. 
.  Wan  are  either  foreign  or  civil ;  for  the  foreign  war  by 
king  upon  some  neighbour  nation,  I  hope  we  ore  secure; 
king  in  his  pious  and  just  disposition  is  not  inclinable 
ennto ;  his  em]jire  is  long  enougli,  bounded  with  the  ocean, 
'  the  very  situation  thereof  iiad  taught  the  king  and  people 
*t  up  their  rests,  and  say  ne  plus  ultra, 

•  And  for  a  war  of  invasion  from  abroad ;  only  we  must 
be  over-secure ;  tliat  is  the  way  to  invite  it. 

i.  But  if  we  be  always  prepared  to  receive  an  enemy,  if  the 
bition  or  malice  of  any  should  incite  him,  we  may  be  very 
Adent  we  shall  long  live  in  \)eace  and  quietness,  witliout 
r  attempts  upon  us. 

f.  To  make  the  preparations  liereunto  the  mote  qasua^^*.  ^'cv 
first  place  I  will  recommend  unto  you  l\\e  case  o(  ow^  oviX- 
do^  tiw  navy  royul  and  sljippiug  of  out  kmgAota,  vj\vvv\\^^'«* 
raJla  tltereof,  and  every  great  ship  is  an  iTO\»Te^a\Ae  'loxv. 
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do  the  better,  by  how  much  the  examples  are  liker  in 
jnstances  to  our  own  case,  and  more  especially,  if  they 
ipon  persons  that  are  greater  or  worthier  than  ourselves. 
IS  it  savoureth  of  vanity  to  match  ourselves  highly  in  our 
conceit,  so  on  the  other  side  it  is  a  good  sound  conclusion, 
if  our  betters  have  sustained  the  like  events,  we  have  the 
eaute  to  be  grieved. 

I  tbu  kind  of  consolation  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  my- 
diough  as  a  Christian  I  have  tasted  (through  God's  great 
hess)  of  higher  remedies.  Having  therefore,  through  the 
tij  of  my  reading,  set  before  me  many  examples  both  of 
ent  and  later  times,  my  thoughts,  I  confess,  have  chiefly 
>d  upon  three  particulars  as  the  most  eminent  and  the 
;  resembling.  All  three  persons  that  had  held  chief  place 
ithority  in  their  countries,  all  three  ruined  not  by  war  or 
jiy  other  disaster,  but  by  justice  and  sentence  as  delin- 
its  and  criminals ;  all  three  famous  writers,  insomuch  as 
ememhrance  of  their  calamity  is  now  as  to  posterity  but 
little  picture  of  night ^work,  remaining  amongst  the  fair 
excelloit  tables  of  their  acts  and  works.  And  all  three 
:hat  were  anything  to  the  matter)  flt  examples  to  quench 
man's  ambition  of  rising  again ;  for  that  they  were  every 
of  them  restored  with  great  glory,  but  to  their  further  ruin 
destruction,  ending  in  a  violent  death.  The  men  were 
losthenes,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  j)ersons  that  I  durst  not 
m  affinity  with,  except  the  similitude  of  our  fortunes  had 
tiacted  it.  When  I  had  cast  mine  eyes  upon  these  ex- 
iles, I  was  carried  on  further  to  observe  how  they  did  bear 
r  for  unes,  and  principally  how  they  did  employ  their 
M,  being  banished  and  disabled  for  public  business ;  to  the 
that  I  might  learn  by  them,  and  that  they  might  be  as  well 
counsellors  as  my  comforters.  Whereupon  I  happened  to 
I  how  diversely  their  fortunes  wrought  upon  them,  especially 
iiat  point  at  which  I  did  most  aim,  which  was  the  employ- 
of  their  times  and  pens.  In  Cicero  I  saw  that  during  his 
iflhment,  which  was  almost  two  years,  he  was  so  softened 
dejected  as  he  wrote  nothing  but  a  few  womanish  epistles. 
I  yet,  in  mine  opinion,  he  had  least  reason  of  the  three  to 
liscourage<l ;  for  that  although  he  was  judged,  and  judged 
he  highest  kind  of  judgment,  in  form  of  ftlatu\«  i>x  \^h(  ^ 
he  should  be  banisl^,  and  his  whole  efttale  co^nSv^c^Xft^ 
seized,  and  big  bouacB  pulled  down,  and  i!hat  \t  ft\\o\A^>:^ 
fjr  penal  for  any  man  to  |)ropoiind  a  re-peal,  ^-e^.  ^^^  «'^'*^ 
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e  aspersion  of  the  old  for  taste's  sake."  This 
n,  which  was  not  without  great  and  ample  ad- 
ind  enrichment  of  the  original  English,  espe- 
the  Second  Book,  might  stand,  he  held,  in  liea 
i'irst  Part  of  the  Instauraiion,  and  acquit  the 
he  had  made  in  regard  to  that  portion  of  the 
^  Again,"  he  continues,  *^  because  I  cannot 
r  desert  the  civil  person  [I.e.  character]  that  I 
Tie ;  which  if  I  should  forget  enough  would 
r;  I  have  also  entered  into  a  woric  touching 
*opounding  a  character  of  justice  in  a  middle 
^een  the  speculative  and  reverend  discourses  of 
lers  and  the  writings  of  lawyers,  which  are 
obnoxious  to  their  particular  law."  He  has 
ork,  however,  either  completed  or  even  com- 
to  which  this  description  is  applicable.  The 
hat  he  had  once  had,  he  says,  of  making  a  par- 
gest,  or  reconcilement,  of  the  laws  of  his  own 
le  had-  laid  aside,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be 
shed  by  his  own  unaided  forces  and  pen.  He 
^ht  also  that  he  owed  in  duty  somethmg  to  hb 
which  he  had  ever  loved;  "insomuch,"  he 
s,  although  my  place  hath  been  far  above  my- 
ot  my  thoughts  and  cares  concerning  the  eood 
vere  beyond  and  over  and  above  my  place  ; '  so 
ig  as  he  was,  no  more  able  to  do  his  country 
t  remained  to  him  to  do  it  honour ;  and  that  he 
avoured  to  do  in  his  History  of  King  Henry 
ih.  As  for  his  Essays,  and  some  other  pieces 
iture,  he  counted  them  but  as  the  recreations  of 
studies,  and  as  such  it  was  his  purpose  to  con- 
;m  ;  "  though  I  am  not  ignorant,"  he  adds, 
osc  kind  of  writings  would,  with  less  pains  and 
lent  perhaps,  yield  more  lustre  and  reputation 
mc  than  those  other  which  I  have  in  hand." 
er  concludes  thus : — "  But,  revolving  vVlVv  xtvN- 
writings,  as  well  those  winch  1  Vi^tve  \)WAi- 
those  which  I  have  in  band,  txke\^vo>\v^\^ 
aJJ  into  the  cityf  and  none  into  tVie  leycv^^i  % 
?ausc  I  have  found  so   great   con8o\«X\oxv^    V 


mp 
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tall  things  to  yourself.  Pollio. — And  what  do  they  that 
ise  it  and  profess  it  not  ?  £lupolis, — They  are  the  less 
iiidy  and  the  more  dangerous.  But  come  and  sit  down  with 
k^  for  we  were  speaking  of  the  affairs  of  Christendom  at  this 
Igr,  wherein  we  would  be  glad  also  to  have  your  opinion. 
wUEio. — My  Lords,  I  have  journeyed  this  morning,  and  it  is 
Mr  the  heat  of  the  day,  therefore  your  Lordship's  discourses 
id  need  content  ray  ears  very  well,  to  make  them  entreat 
hut  eyes  to  keep  open.  But  yet  if  you  wilL  give  me  leave  to 
nke  you  wb^i  1  think  your  discourses  do  but  sleep,  I  will 
pt^  watch  the  best  I  can.  Eupolis, — You  cannot  do  us  a 
fitter  favour.     Ouly  I  fear  you  will  think  all  our  discourses 

Lbe  but  the  better  sort  of  dreams,  for  good  wishes  without 
ver  to  effect  are  not  much  more.  But,  sir,  when  you  came 
■)  llartius  had  both  raised  our  attentions  and  affected  us  with 
■De  tpeech  he  had  begun,  and  it  falleth  out  well  to  shake  off 
hmr  drowsiness,  for  it  seemed  to  he  tlie  trumpet  of  a  war. 
lad  therefore,  Martius,  if  it  please  you  begin  again,  for  the 
peech  was  such  as  deserveth  to  be  heard  twice,  and  I  assure 
te  your  auditory  is  not  a  little  amended  by  the  presence  of 
loUio.  Martius, — When  you  came  in,  Pollio,  I  was  saying 
Dedy  to  th^e  lords,  that  I  had  observed  how,  by  the  space 
ov  of  half  a  century  of  years,  there  had  been  (if  I  may  speak 
^  a  kind  of  meiinness  in  the  designs  and  enterprises  of 
^riftendom.  Wars  with  subjects,  like  an  angry  suit  for  a 
|Mn*s  own  that  might  be  better  ended  by  accord.  Some  petty 
Kquests  of  a  town,  or  a  spot  of  territory,  like  a  farmer^s  pur- 
hue  of  a  close  or  nook  of  gromid  that  lay  fit  for  him.  And 
dtbough  the  wars  had  been  for  a  Naples,  or  a  Milan,  or  a  Por- 
i^al,  or  a  Bohemia,  yet  these  wars  were  but  the  wars  of  heathens 
of  Athens,  or  Sparta,  or  Rome)  for  secular  interest  or  amhi- 
loo,  not  worthy  the  warfare  of  Christians.  The  Church,  in- 
lasd,  maketh  her  missions  into  the  extreme  parts  of  tlie  nations 
ud  isles,  and  it  is  well ;  but  this  is  ecce  unus  gladius  hie. 
W  Christian  princes  and  potentates  are  they  that  are  wanting 
I  the  propagation  of  the  faith  by  their  arms.  Yet  our  Lord 
at  said  on  earth  to  the  disciples,  Ite  et  praedicate,  said  from 
layen  to  Constantine,  In  hoc  signo  vince.  Wljat  Christian 
Idier  is  there  that  will  not  be  touched  with  a  religious  en\\x> 
tioo  to  see  an  order  of  Jesus,  or  of  Saint  FraucU,  ox  o^  ^-d\\\\. 
ajputine,  do  §uch  service  for  enlarging  iVie  CW\«>i\^\v 
rders,  and  au  order  of  Saint  Jago,  or  Saint  M.\c\\ae\,  vix  SiaXw^. 
TTge,  only  to  rube  and  feast,  aud    perfoiLQ  t\tea   w.vvvV  v>\> 
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line  such  covenant  from  the  crown  of  Spain  as 
.vith  the  Giheouites,  that  that  cursed  seed  should 
e  land.  And  you  see  it  was  done  by  edict,  not 
;  the  sword  was  not  piit  into  the  peo])le'8  hands. 
link  Martius  did  omit  it  not  as  making  any  judg- 
her  way,  but  because  it  sorted  not  aptly  with 
r,   being  upon  subjects,  and  without  resistance. 

you  think  good,  give  Martius  leave  to  proceed 
rse,  for  methought  he  spake  like  a  divine  in 
rtius. — It  is  true,  Eupolis,  that  the  principal 
L  have  before  mhie  eyes  in  that  whereof  I  speak 
;ligion.  But  nevertheless,  if  I  should  speak  only 
an,  I  should  persuade  the  same  thing.  For  there  is 
mse  at  this  day  for  secular  greatness  and  terrene 
ar  upon  infidels.  Neither  do  I  in  this  propound 
imagination,  but  that  which  is  proved  by  late 
le  same  kind,  though  perhaps  of  less  difficulty. 
(,  the  age  before  that  wherein  we  lived,  opened  the 
d  subdued  and  planted  Mexico,  Peni,  Cbili,  and 
the  West  Indies.  We  see  what  floods  of  treasure 
ito  Europe  by  that  action,  so  that  the  cense  or 
'endom  are  raised  since  ten  times,  yea,  twenty 
Df  this  treasure,  it  is  true,  the  gold  was  accu- 
tore  treasure  for  the  most  part,  but  the  silver  is 
Besides  infinite  is  tiie  access  of  territory  and 

same  enterprise.  For  there  was  never  an  hand 
d  double  the  rest  of  the  habitable  world  before 
lan  may  truly  term  it,  if  he  shall  put  to  account 
that  is,  as  that  which  may  be  hereaAer  by  the 
ation  and  colonizing  of  those  countries.  And 
l)e  affirmed  (if  one  speak  ingenuously)  that  it 
igation  of  the  Christian  faith  that  was  the  ada- 

discovery,  entry,  and  plantation,  but  gold  and 
nporal  profit,  and  glory,  so  that  what  was  first  in 
nee  was  but  second  in  man's  appetite  and  inten- 
se may  be  said  of  the  famous  navi^^ations  and 
Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  whose  arms  began  to 
.nd  Asia,  and  to  acquire  not  only  tiie  trade  of 
res,  and  musk,  and  drugs,  but  footing  and  places 
me  parts  of  the  East.  For  neither  in  tins  was 
riiicipal,  but  amplification  atid  enlargement  of 
ninion.  And  the  effect  of  these  two  euV«£x^YMH^ 
it  both  the  East  and  the  West  Indies  Wm%Txv«^m 
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•drp  or  ancient  families,  a  people  that  is  without  natural 
letiim,  and,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  that  regardeth  not  the 
Ires  of  women,  and  without  piety  or  care  towards  their 
Idren,  a  nation  widiout  morality,  without  letters,  arts,  or 
Kices,  that  can  scarce  measure  an  acre  of  land,  or  an  hour  of 
tday,  base  and  sluttish  in  buildings,  diets,  and  the  like,  and 
it  word  a  very  reproach  of  human  society,  and  yet  this  nation 
A  made  the  garden  of  the  world  a  wilderness,  for  that,  as  it 
boly  said  concerning  the  Turks,  where  Ottoman's  horse  sets 
I  ibot  people  will  come  up  very  thin. 

Attached  to  this  dialogue  is  a  short  fragment  printed 
^  Tenison  in  the  JBacomana,  entitled  *  The  Lord 
lftm*8  Questions  about  the  Lawfulness  of  a  War  for 
b  Propagation  of  Religion.'  Bacon's  own  heading  of 
B  paper  appears  to  have  been,  *•  Questions  wherein  I 
lire  opinion,  joined  with  arguments  and  authorities.' 
Perhaps  the  most  spirited  and  eloquent  of  all  Bacon's 
litical  writings  is  his  last,  entitled  '  Considerations 
Deeming  a  War  with  Spain,  inscribed  to  Prince 
tarles,  anno  1624.'  It  is  printed  in  the  Second  Part 
the  Remscitatio,  The  war  with  Spain,  into  which 
succeeded  in  plunging  the  country  as  soon  as  Charles 
Mine  King  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
•  at  this  moment  the  great  object  upon  which  Buck- 
^m  was  bent ;  and  the  present  tract  was  probably 

ned  at  the  instigation  of  the  favourite,  or  at  least 
le  view  of  aiding  and  gratifying  him.     But,  what- 
nr  we  may  think  either  of  the  motives  by  which  Bacon 
y  have  been  actuated  or  of  the  wisdom  or  true  pa- 
)tbm  of  the  policy  which  he  recommends,  it  is  im« 
inble  to  read  the  present  paper  without  admiration  of 
brilliancy  as  a  piece  of  writing,  and  of  the  vital  force 
1  buoyancy  with  which   the  old  man  has  filled  it. 
^our  liighness,"  it  gracefully  begins,  "  hath  an  im- 
rial  name.     It  was  a  Charles  that  brought  the  empire 
It  into  France ;  a  Charles  that  brought  it  first  iulc^ 
ain :  why  should  not  Great  Britain  Save  \\s  X.wtxv'I  ^"^ 
3  then  Beta  himself  in  the  first  place  to  TcvovxiV^xtv  ^^ 
tice  of  the  proposed  war.     It  will  be  vra^eA,  \ve  c«<\- 
fs,  not  for  the  Palatinate   on\y,    thougVv  Oci^X.  ^« 


I  the  more  iminediste  object,  "  bill  for  Eogiand,  SM-  y*   ' 
nd,  livlund,  our  Kin^,  our  prine?,  our  nation,  aSi  diri*-'*^ 
s   have."      It   is   the   overgrowing   ftrearacss   of  li»\^ 
Hiiiiania  that  is  it:  true  cause  and  juatificatioi  ' 

And  (o  uy   liutb,  if  one  mark    it  well,  tbis 
Bmory  the  main  piece   of  wisdoni   in  itrong  n 

4iTui^li,  to  be  in  |>erpelual  watch  that  the  sbtes ^ 

tfuld  iieirber  by  approach,  nor  bj  increase  of  daintnian,tiilj^ 
r  nkiiiinj;  confederala,  iu>f   by    blocking  of  trade,  rm  ^L 
.y  Ihe  like  meant,  have  il  in  their  power  to  hurt  or  anotf  l| 
e  tlstei  Ihey  teive,  and  whenioeier  any  each  ca.uK  did  M  |, 
ijiear  alraighlwayi  lo  buy  it  out  with  a 

>  p«aoe  M  ciedit  and  upon  inlereit.  . 

it  il  yet  a*  freih  si  if  it  were  done  yeilerday,  haw  AB 
iumvirale  of  kingi,  Henry  VIII,  of  E[igland,  Franoii  I.  <l 
nuic«,  and  Charlea  V.  Emperor  and  King  of  Sjiuia,  wen  il 
«ir  [imei  ao  provident  ai  icarce  a  palm  of  gmund  could  b) 
Hten  by  either  of  Ihe  three,  but  lliat  the  other  two  would  U 
ire  to  do  tlieir  brat  1u  let  the   balance  of  Europe  uprifU 

And  the  like  dili^nce  «ai  uied  in  the  age  beHire  by 
ague  wherewith  Guiccsrdine  beginueth  hii  atory,  and  mikeik 

■1  it  were  the  calendar  of  llie  good  ilayi  of  Italy,  which  a 
nitractud  betweeu  FerdiruLudo,   King  of  Naples,  Loraaow     . 
ledici,  Foleiitate  of  Florence,  and  Ludovico  Srorin,  Duketf  '" 
[ilaii,    designed   chiefly  agaioil    the  growing  power   of  ibl 
eiietiiuit,  hilt  yet  to  oi  the  (MiDfederslei  bad  a  perpetoal  tfl 
ie  upon  another  that  nooe of  ihrm  ahmild  overtop.     TooMr 

ude  ihetefore,  howaoevec  some  aclioolmen  (olheTwiae  rereMlJ 
leu,  yet  finer  to  guide  penkiiivea  than  awordaj  seem  |irecilEl) 
1  ataud  upou  il  that  every  oflensive  war  mtist  be  tlttic,  t 
!venge  that  ]ireiuppuaeth  a  precedent  assault  or  injury,  ^ 
;itliet  do  they  descend  to  ibis  point  which  we  now  haSUt 
'  a  just  fear,  neither  are  they  of  anthority  to  Judge  this  <)«» 
ou  against  all  the  precedents  of  time.  For  certainly  as  long  H 
-eli  are  men  (t)ie  sous,  as  the  poets  allode,  nf  Fromelheul,  isd 
Dt  of  Kpimelbeua),  and  as  long  as  reason  ia  reason,  H  joit 
BT  will  be  a  just  cause  ofa  preventive  war,  but  aspeuaUy  if 

be  part  of  Ilie  case  that  there  is  a  nation  that   is  manilVMI 

steeled  1u  anp^ic  In  mniiaTdi^  and  new  ac^ueit^  tlien  Mba 

n-iuedly  caimift  be  iuiA'j  atcwiA  Vma*.  «v)iac  fiii 

■   lilnw,  ut  tor  tiol acte¥<^v«iV>Jii^-ie™""  "^ 

ilial:sha,llbeeateiiov     -      ■     • 


etbisqocr  J^lf, 
yaslonga*  ^„ 
elheul,  isd    ~H 

LanlTeitl,  M 
tl.en  other  *^l 
«v)iac  Sit  i^H 
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.  fi  it  notliuig  thai  the  crown  of  Spain  })atb  enlarged  the 
pvinds  thereof  within  the  last  six  score  years  much  more  llian 
ft  Ottomans?  I  speak  not  of  matches  or  unions,  but  of 
Kttu,  occupations,  invasions.  Granada,  Naples,  Milan,  Por- 
i\,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  all  these  are  actual  additions 
that  crown.  They  had  a  mind  to  French  Britain,  the 
rer  part  of  Picardy  and  Piedmont,  but  they  have  let  fall 
IT  bit.  They  have  to  this  day  such  a  huvering  possession 
Vthe  Valtoline,  as  an  hobby  hath  over  a  lark,  and  the  Pala- 
MBte  is  in  their  talons,  so  that  nothing  is  more  manifest  than 
m»X  this  nation  of  Spain  runs  a  race  still  of  empire,  when  all 
|tfatt  states  of  Christendom  stand  in  e£fect  at  a  stay.  Look 
Pboi  a  little  further  into  the  titles  whereby  they  have  acquired 
tad  do  now  hold  these  new  portions  of  their  crown,  and  you 
^in  find  them  of  so  many  varieties,  and  such  natures,  to 
■peak  with  due  respect,  as  may  appear  to  be  easily  minted, 
piid  such  as  can  hardly  at  any  time  be  wanting.  And  tiiere- 
bre  so  many  new  conquests  and  purchases,  so  many  strokes 
bf  the  alarm-bell  of  fear,  and  awaking  to  other  nations,  and 
Ae  fitcility  of  the  titles  which  hand  over  head  have  served  their 
turn,  doth  ring  the  peal  so  much  the  sharper  and  tiie  louder. 

Afterwards  passing  to  the  second  part  of  his  argu- 
nent,  he  contends  that,  in  every  instance   hitherto  in 
irhich  the  two  nations  had  encountered,  England  had 
ome  off  with  the  advantage ; — in  the  Netherlands  in 
be  year  1578,  on  that  famous  Lammas-day  when  the 
eputation  of  Don  John  of  Austria  was  overthrown  and 
uried,  chiefly  by  the  prowess  and  virtue  of  the  English 
nd   Scottish   troops  under   the  conduct  of   Sir  John 
(orris  and  Sir  Robert  Stuart ;  in  1580,  when  they  were 
riven  out  of  Ireland  by  Lord  Grey,  and  the  garrison 
rhich  they  had  placed  there  in  their  Fort  del  Or  com- 
lelled  to  yield  themselves  prisoners  ;  in  1582,  when  Sir 
fobn  Norris  effected  his  memorable  retreat  from  Ghent 
n  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Prince  of  Parma  and  the 
ntire  Spanish  army  ;   in  the  expedition  of  Drake  and 
[larlisle  to  the  West  Indies  in  1585  ;  in  Drake's  ei^\^t^i\- 
lon  to   Cadiz  in  1587 — which   last  euteTY>x\%c,  ^a-viqw 
MYS,  he  remembers,  Drake,  in  the  vaunlmg  sV>j\<b  o^  v 
Jdier,  would  call  the  singeing  of  the  K\ug  o^  ^\>'ivft 
'ord.     Then  he  proceeds : — 
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B  state,  than  martial  men,  yet  lined  aod  agsiited  with 
dinate  commanders  of  great  experience  and  valour.  The 
De  of  the  war  made  this  enterprise  at  first  a  play  at  base. 
Spanish  navy  set  forth  out  of  the  Groyne  in  May,  was 
rsed  and  driven  back  by  weather.  Our  navy  set  forth 
what  later  out  of  Plymouth,  and  bare  up  towards  the 

of  Spain  to  have  fought  with  the  Spanish  navy,  and 
y  by  reason  of  contrary  winds,  partly  upon  advertisement 
(he  Spaniards  were  gone  back,  and  upon  some  doubt  also 
they  might  pass  by  towards  the  coast  of  England  whilst 
ere  seeking  them  afar  off,  returned  likewise  into  Plymouth 
t  the  middle  of  July.  At  that  time  came  more  confident 
rtisement,  though  false,  not  only  to  the  Lord  Admiral  but 
i  court,  that  the  Spaniards  could  not  possibly  come  forward 
fear,  whereupon  our  navy  was  upon  the  point  of  disband- 
md  many  of  our  men  gone  ashore.  At  which  very  time  the 
icible  Armada  (for  so  it  was  called  in  a  Spanish  ostenta- 
throughout  Europe)  was  discovered  upon  the  western  coast. 
If  a  kind  of  surprise,  for  that,  as  was  said,  many  of  our 
were  gone  to  land,  and  our  ships  ready  to  depart.  Never- 
fls  the  Admiral,  with  such  ^ips  only  as  could  suddenly 
at  in  readiness,  made  forth  towards  them,  insomuch  as  of 
hundred  ships  there  came  scarce  thirty  to  work.  How- 
with  them  and  such  as  came  daily  in,  we  set  upon  them 
gave  them  the  chace.  But  the  Spaniards,  for  want  of 
age,  which  they  call  commission,  declined  the  fight, 
Qg  themselves  continually  into  roundels,  their  strongest 
I  walling  in  the  rest,  and  in  that  manner  they  made  a 
g  march  towards  Calais.  Our  men  by  the  space  of  five 
X  days  followed  them  close,  fought  with  them  continually, 
e  great  slaughter  of  their  men,  took  two  of  their  great 
I,  and  gave  divers  others  of  their  ships  their  death's  wounds, 
«of  soon  after  they  sank  and  perished,  and  in  a  word  dis- 
ed  them  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  defeat,  we  ourselves  in 
meantime  receiving  little  or  no  hurt.  Near  Calais  the 
liards  anchored,  expecting  their  land  forces,  which  came 

It  was  afterwards  alleged  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  did 
Icially  delay  his  coming.  But  this  was  but  an  invention 
pretension  given  out  by  the  Spaniards,  partly  upon  a 
iish  envy  against  that  duke  being  an  Italian,  and  bis  son 
mpetitor  to  Portugal,  but  chiefly  to  save  the  monstrous 
1  and  disreputation  which  they  and  their  nation  reoevq^kk 
he  success  of  that  enterprise.    Theiefote  1[^«a  coXowt^  vev^ 
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:  them  in  such  terror  as  they  cut  their  cables  and 
;hor8  in  the  sea.  After,  they  hovered  some  two  or 
ibout  Graveling,  and  there  again  were  beaten  in  a 
at  what  time  our  second  fleet,  which  kept  the 
was  come  in  and  joined  to  our  main  fleet.  There* 
paniards  entering  into  further  (error,  and  finding 
of  their  ships  every  day  to  sink,  lost  all  courage, 
of  coming  up  into  the  Thames  mouth  for  London, 
igu  was,  fled  on  towards  the  north  to  seek  their 
ng  still  chased  by  the  English  navy  at  the  heels, 
re  fain  to  give  them  over  for  want  of  powder.  The 
Gotland  the  Spaniards  could  not  endure,  neither 
s  invaders  land  in  Ireland,  but  only  ennobled  some 
I  thereof  with  shipwrecks ;  and  so  going  northwards 
ley  had  any  doubt  of  being  pursued,  at  last,  when 
at  of  reach,  they  turned  and  crossed  the  ocean  to 
i)g  lost  fourscore  of  their  ships  and  the  greater  part 
n.  And  tibis  was  the  end  of  that  sea-giant,  the 
Armada,  which,  having  not  so  much  as  tired  a 
)urs  at  land,  nor  taken  a  cock-boat  of  ours  at  sea, 
irough  the  wilderness  of  the  northern  seas,  and,  ac* 
the  curse  in  the  Scriptures,  came  out  agauisfc  us 
I  fled  before  us  seven  ways :  serving  only  to  make 
Igment  of  an  astrologer  long  before  given,  octogeS' 
(s  miraJbilis  annus,  or  rather  to  make  good,  even 
iiishmeiit  of  all  posterity,  the  wonderful  judg- 
od  poured  down  commonly  upon  vast  and  proud 


ear  1591  was  that  memorable  fight  of  an  EngliA 
the  Revenge,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard 
lemorable,  I  say,  even  beyond  credit,  and  to  the 
)me  heroical  fable.     And  though  it  were  a  defeat, 
eded  a  victory,  being  like  the  act  of  Samson  that 
men  at  his  death  than  he  had  done  in  the  time  of 
This  ship  for  the  space  of  fifteen  hours  sat  like  a 
-  hounds  at  the  bay,  and  was  seised  and  fought 
1  by  fifteen  great  shins  of  Spain,  part  of  a  navy  of 
ps  in  all ;  the  rest,  like  abettors,  looking  on  afar  off. 
St  the  fifteen  ships  that  fought,  the  great  St.  Pliilip^ 
hip  of  fifteen  hundred  ton,  prince  of  i!de  Vn^^n^mai- 
ich  was  right  glad  when  she  wassbifted  oii  itcyca  V!kM 
This  brave  ship,  the  Revenge,  Winf^  Tsiaaaa»^  ot^i 
ndred  ioldien  and  mariners,  wVieteof  «vd^Vj  ^'^ 


|P>«— ^^^^^^^^^^^SBSMB 
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afication  and  strong  in  men  on  the  other.  But  what 
the  event?  This,  in  few  words:  that  after  the  Irish  and 
Dsh  forces  had  come  on  and  showed  themselves  in  some 
',  they  were  content  to  give  the  English  the  honour  as  to 
them  first ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  charge,  there  ap- 
no  other  difference  between  the  valour  of  the  Irish 
and  the  Spaniards,  but  that  the  one  ran  away  before 
were  charged,  and  the  other  straight  after.  And  again, 
"Spaniards  tiiat  were  in  the  town  bad  so  good  memories  of 
b  losses  in  their  former  sallies,  as  the  confidence  of  an 
which  came  for  their  deliverance  could  not  draw  them 
again.  To  conclude,  there  succeeded  an  absolute  victory 
English,  with  the  slaughter  of  above  2000  of  the  enemy, 
k  teking  of  nine  ensigns,  whereof  six  Spanish,  the  taking  of 
I  Spanish  general  d'Ocampo  prisoner,  and  this  with  the 
ft  Of  so  few  of  the  English  as  is  scarce  credible,  being,  as 
ttl  been  rather  confidently  than  credibly  reported,  but  of 
b  man,  the  comet  of  Sir  Richard  Graeme,  though  not  a  few 
M.  There  followed  immediately  after  tiie  defeat  a  present 
jriding  up  of  the  town  by  composition,  and  not  only  so,  but 
ktToiding,  by  express  articles  of  treaty  accorded,  of  all  other 

eish  forces  throughout  all  Ireland,  from  the  places  and 
where  they  had  settled  themselves  in  greater  strength,  as 
SCgard  of  the  natural  situation  of  the  places,  than  that  was  of 
ibnile ;  which  were  Castlehaven,  Baltimore,  and  Beerhaven. 
deed  they  went  away  with  sound  of  trumpet,  for  they  did 
thing  but  publish  and  trumpet  all  the  reproaches  they  could 
Hte  fl^inst  the  Irish  land  and  nation,  insomuch  as  d' Aquila 
d  in  open  treaty,  that,  when  the  Devil  upon  the  mount  did 
nr  Christ  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ainl  the  glory  of 
sn,  he  did  not  doubt  but  the  Devil  left  out  Ireland,  and 
pt  it  for  himself. 

There  is  a  short  paper  in  Stephens's  Second  Collcc- 
n  entitled  *  Notes  oi  a  Speech  concerning  a  War  with 
lain,'  which  appears  in  the  greater  part  to  be  only  a 
Bgh  draught  of  the  ^  Considerations;'  but  the  follow- 
ip  rapid  summary  is  distinguished  both  by  its  spirit  and 
finish  : — 

You  do  not  find  that  for  this  age,  take  it  fox  «l\vwtv^x^Cl 
UB,   there  was  ever  any  encounter  between  Spaxj\%Vv  «xv^ 
j/nrA  of  importance,  either  by  sea  or  land,  but  U\e  V*n^\^ 
e  off  with  the  bouour :    witness,  the  Lammaa-^vj ,  ^^^* 
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Low  Countries,  Denmark,  divers  of  the  princes  of  Ger- 
ijy  and  others.  As  for  the  comparison  of  Spain,  as  it  was 
I  and  as  it  is  now,  you  will  for  good  respects  forbear  to 
k ;  only  you  will  say  this,  that  Spain  was  then  reputed  to 
I  the  wisest  council  of  Europe,  and  not  a  council  that  will 
0  at  the  whistle  of  a  favourite. 

lie  remaining  pieces  that  come^nder  the  head  of 
jon's  Political  Writings  are  the  following: — *  Speech 
Parliament,  39  of  Elizabeth  [1597],  upon  the  motion 
kibsidy,'  printed  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Resuscitatio 
167)  ;  *  A  Proclamation  drawn  for  his  Majesty's  First 
lung  in  [1603],  prepared  but  not  used,'  in  Stephens's 
ond  Collection  (1734) ;  *  A  Draught  of  a  Proclamation 
cbing  hb  Majesty's  Style,  2doJacobi  [1604],  pre- 
ed,  not  used,'  in  Stephens's  Second  Collection ;  '  A 
lech  made  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Knight,  chosen  by 

Commons  to  present  a  Petition  touching  Purveyors ; 
iyered  to  his  Majesty  in  the  Withdrawing- Chamber 
VFhitehall,  in  the  Parliament  held  Imo  et  2do  Jacobi 
(03],  the  First  Session,'  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Resus- 
ttio;  '  A  Speech  used  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Knight, 
the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  5to  Jacobi  [Feb. 
fa,  1607],  concerning  the  article  of  the  General  Na- 
ilization  of  the  Scottish  Nation,'  in  the  First  Part  of 

JResuscitatio ;  '  A  Speech  used  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
ight,  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  by  occiision 
a  motion  concerning  the  Union  of  Laws '  [1606  or 
r7  ?],  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Resuscitatio;  *  A  Re- 
t  made  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Knight,  in  the  House 
I]!ommons,  of  a  Speech  delivered  by  the  Earl  ofSalis- 
y ,  and  another  Speech  delivered  by  the  Earl  of  North- 
pton,  at  a  Conference  concerning  the  Petition  of  the 
srchants  upon  the  Spanish   Grievances,   Parliament 

Jacobi*  [1607],  in  the  First  Part  o^  the  Resuscitatio ; 

Certificate  to  his  Majesty,  touching  the  Projects  of 

Stephen  Proctor  relating  to  the  Penal  Laws,'  \tv  S\ft- 
»ns's  Second  Collection  ;  *  A  Speech  used  to  \Vi^YJvcv^ 

hJs  Majesty's  Solicitor,    being  ebosen  by  vVve  Coxiv- 
is  as  their  mouth  and  messenger  for  tVie  ^TCseuXSxv^ 
fis  Majesty   the  Instrument   or  Wxitang  oS.   xXxer 
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;  '  His  Lordship's  Speeches  in  the  Parliament, 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  the  Speaker's  Excuse,  and  to 
Deaker's  Oration '  [1621],  in  the  First  Part  of  the 
cUatio. 

6t  of  these  Speeches  are  strongly  marked  with  the 
ssion  of  Bacon's  peculiar  intellect,  and  there  is 
ily  one  of  them  that  does  not  c^%tain  something  in- 
ing  or  striking;  but  the  limits  to  which  we  are 
ed  make  any  further  account  of  them  impossible  in 
resent  work. 

r  with  regard  to  Bacon's  Lkttsbs  can  we  do  more 
merely  enumerate  the  several  published  collections 
;m  in  the  order  of  their  appearance.  All  Bacon's 
rs  that  have  yet  seen  the  light  have  been  originally  • 
,  we  believe,  in  the  following  publications: — 1. 
ala,  si ve  Scrinia  Sacra,'  Parti.,  4to.  Lon.  1654; 
le  Same,  Part  II.,  4to.  Lon.  1654;  3.  *  Resus- 
),'  Part  I.,  fol.  Lon.  1657;  4.  *A  Collection  of 
rs  made  by  Sir  Tobie  Mathews,  Knt.,'  8vo.  Lon. 
;  5.  'Cabala,'  Second  Edition,  fol.  Lon.  1663; 
tesuscitatio,'  Part  II.,  fol.  Lon.  1670  and  1671 ; 
^coniana,'  8vo.  Lon.  1679;  8.  *  Cabala,*  Third 
on,  folio.  Lon.  1691 ;  9  Stephens's  First  CoUcc- 
4to.  Lon.  1702;  10.  Stephens's  Second  CoUec- 
4to.  Lon.  1734;  11.  *  Letters,  Speeches,  Charges, 
3es,  &c.,  of  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Viscount  St.  Al- 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England ;  by  Thomas  Birch, 
,*  8vo.  Lon.  1763.  The  Letters  that  have  been 
!ted  from  these  various  sources  may  amount  to  some- 
3  about  seven  hundred  in  all ;  but  many  others  still 
n  in  manuscript.  Bacon's  Letters  are  all  deserving 
iservation,  eitner  for  the  worth  of  the  matter  in  them 
)  own  account,  or  for  the  illustration  they  throw 
his  other  writings,  upon  the  character  of  his  mind, 
the  history  of  his  life,  or  upon  that  of  his  aig,'^  \  «xA 
ive  reason  to  believe  that  the  world  may  ct^  \a^% 
't  an  edition  of  all  of  them  that  can  now  be  reeoNet^A, 
I  gentleman  in  the  highest  degree  qa«\\^e^  Vo  ^o 
to  the  tasic  he  has  undertaken.     That  p\x\>V\caXX«» 


we  hav(?  no  doubt,  will  be  reconiat 
bjr  far  llie  must  iiii)>orlsnt  MXitnUllh 
imdti  to  (he  biography  of  Itacon;  w 
niah  an  eiaTnjile,  tlie  first  we  ba*e  j 
uer  in  whitrh  hi*  writing  oo^t  to  b 
BfrOn  left  no  descendsnts.  "  ' 
.  ■'^he  ha 
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f  Vul.  I,  l^  16    1.  34,  for  -sppeawd  Ba. 

w  far  ■•  li  kiiuwii,"  rewl  "  Bacon  wrote  a  tiacl,  whk 
!*«,  ■■  tiril  known  I»  hive  been  ibeii  pablislwil,  entii 

1.  1  of  Dole,  for  "  B.  Brii.,"  read  -'Biog. 

p.  SB,  1,  S,  for  "probally  in   the  aame  yeai 

•omeaboct  lime  ailet." 
—  p.   113.  line  9  Ttinn  fool,  tot  "  Ihne  Itundred,' 


"  ihcM  humlred." 


s,  rfe(«  ' 


f 


p.llB.1.3of 

p.  3l3f  I.  24>  fur  ^  very  ifaoi-t,  and  uui  Acorcely 

thai  was  ]ire|iar«i,"  read 
erapli." 

1.  26,  after  "  frBgonjnt,''  iiieeil  •'  ttni  jiuH 

'  Pint  Pari  of  the  Jiesatcitatio.' 

p.  i'UI,  at  (he  end,  odd  "The  piece  eiilitled 

PrmiH  of  lleury  Prince  at  Wdei'  {In  i/enrioun 

cipem  lialliae  Elagium  Frtacitci  Bac 

II  the  original   Laltn,  by  Uiic 

Engliili  'raiulalion  of  liia  owii,  iu  hi*  '  Letter),  Sp« 

uci>  Bacon,'  J7e3." 

''ol.  II.  )>.  ?,  1.  2  fcuiD  foot,  in  mia,  fiir  "Ttunixm" 


-p.  a,  1.  II  fram  lunl,  aller   ■*  Copemicui;" 

\o  gnat  reipect  uf  tliDse  of  Galileo;". 

-  p.  17(1,  ).  36,  inien  comma  after  "  Lnicippul." 

-  p,  200,  Bo/e,  fur  "  p.  B,"  read  "  p.  Ba" 

-  p.  20.'{,  1.  14,  fur  "eicape-read-eioapei." 

-  p.  210, 1.  9  from  foot,  for  "  1651,"  read  '•  ie7'),"J 
~  p.  3tS,  1.  9,  for  -' calleiiitar,"  read  '-calendar." 
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